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(/reck writers, i. - lioiu the Vedanth-Sarn, ii — A system of austerity ibimded 
on this system, iu.— Extract from the Shreo-Bhaghvntiii on this subject, iv. — 
Account ol the ceremonv called yoga, by which the Divine Spirit, dwelling in 
matter, beionics purified, exu acted from the Patanjdlii Dhdrshdnil and the 
(jordkshd-s'AugiiiU, v. — No real yogeds to be found at present, vi. — Absurdity 
ol these opinions and fractices, ib , — Another class of Hindoos place their hopes 
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monies, viii. — Conjectures on the origin of the Hindoo Mythology, on 
images, as originating in moral darkness, and the depravity of men, ib, — those 
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of the gods, xii. — the modes of worstiip, ib. — the common observations of the 
Himh os ou the pheiiomemi of nature, xiii.— The divine energy the object of 
worrship among the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, &c. proved by quotations from 
various authors, xiv. - 'Tlie subjects embraced by the Hindoo mythology, ib. — 
I'lie ancient idolairv of this people con"ned to the primary elements, the 
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deified heroes, xvi. — The number of the Hindoo gods, ib.- Benefits sought from 
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attributes - conjeciure of Mr. Puleisou’s examined, xvii.— Vishnoo — the attri- 
butes of his image explained— conjecture of Mr. Paterson’s noticed, xviii. — 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


There is a propriety, I think, in prefiwsing the follow- 
ing work by some account of the author; for upon our know- 
ledge of his career and capabilities depends the amount of 
credibility ^d confidence which we award^to his book. After 
a careful perusal of the Lives we have of him,* I have been led 
to conclude that we do not yet know all we ought to know 
of the Reverend William Ward of Serampore: — a man who, 
though not endowed with genius, was possessed of great capacity 
for mental toil and physical endurance, just such a man as the 
world wants and romance avoids: — a Missionary, expert and 
diligent in many varieties of toil; — a Christian, whose piety 
retained its freshness during a long and arduous career, breathed 
itself out in the last efforts of his penf , and shed a quiet beauty 
over his end. Scant justice can be done to him in a sketch so 
brief as this; yet as far as space will admit, I will place before 
the reader the chief events of his life. 

William Ward was bom of middle-class parents, in Derby, on 
the 20th of October 1769. Soon after his birtn, his mother, a good 
and pious woman, wSs left a widow. Up to her prayers, con- 
versation and example, Ward traced his religious history. The 
first human hand that went to form his career and character was 
a mother’s: so should it ever be. His school life was not spent 
under favourable auspices, and gave him an education plain and 
common enough. But the lad was studious, retired, self-forming, 
with high aims, which now and then peeped out and startled h& 
more common place companions. So came it, that he saw after 
his own education when his masters had done with him, and 
by such ways and means as a determined young man will 
always find out, he acquired a knowledge of the literature 
and science of his country. He became a printer by trade, and 

* Memoirs of the life of the Key. William Ward, by Samuel Stennett London, 
1825. 

life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward by John Clark Marahmam 
In two volumes. Longmans, London, 1859. 

t ^flections for every day in the year.” Published in 1822. The work was 
highly prised by his Christian mends and brought into daily use in many families. 
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IH»^ dome ten 3 rBarsy fixBb in patting ^ t^e for newspapeis, and 
ttm in writing for them, in Derby, Stafford, and Hiim; and he 
tequired more than ordinary influence as an Editor. But the 
power which fixed hia future course lay not in these exten^ cir- 
cumstances, but in that inner life of piety, to the beginnings of 
which I have already adverted. In his case, the influence of 
maternal example and youthful associations did not supersede the 
exercise of indrviduai decision. After much thought, it appeared 
to him that the opinions held by the Baptists were most in 
accordance with the word of God and, by public baptism, he 
became a member of that denomination, in 1794 or 1795, being 
about twenty-five years of age. Prior to that event, he passed 
ihroi^h many troubles of heart, — ^'‘storms,” clay,” “fierce vol- 

cano fires not to be quenched by a mere sprinkling of words” — such 
are his own phrases: but that rite spoke trufy of a heart then 
resting quietly and lovingly in discipleship to Jesua Prompted 
by his own earnest feelings, and drawn by the necessities of his 
neighbourhood, Ward occasionally presided at religious assemblies 
and gave “a word of exhortation” at cottage meeting: not with- 
out notice, for in 1797 he was selected as a man of promise lor 
the future, and sent to Ewood Hall, near Halifax, where 
Dr. Fawcett, the tutor of Foster, trained a few young men for the 
ministry. There study, not wide, yet careful and regular, became 
a habit, bearing fruit afterwards in the translation work of the 
Serampore press and the uniform diligence of Serampore life. 
Yet then and there the missionary spirit of the man found a 
iqphere for itself He was often out preaching in the villages, 
amon^t a rough people; men and women such as the Brontes 
descrioe, and among whom they also lived, listened to him and 
loved him. He had a cottage church all his own; rough handed, 
good hearted, long headed, plain spoken laborers crowding in to 
hear their lecturer as, “elevated on a three-legged stool with his 
little Bible in his hand, he preached with fervor and affection the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” There seemed every probability 
of his settling down to the pulpit and pastoral work of the home 
ministry, when a circumstance occurred which reversed every 
calculation, and led to his becoming one of India's pioneer 
missionaries, for which, after all, God had been fitting him by this 
twofold training of printing and preaching. So at least thought 
a member of the Baptist Missionary Committee, who went down 
casually to Halifius: and saw Ward, and spoke to him of Brother 
Carey working alone on the banks of the Hoogly. Ward was 
now thirty years of age, a time of life when men generally allow 
their emotions to freeze a little, and act on something stronger 
than impul^ Add to this, that he bad had fifteen years of 
practical^ life, forming him to prosaic steady work, and that 
at that time there was a future before him more hopefol than 
j^erally folia to the lot of ministerial novitiates. We need not 
than wonder at the absence of sentimentality in his decision to 
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heoom^ ^m ,mm We feel ik^ 

a sen^ of duty eemle him to it Speakuig ou tlm oopaeioiL 
of hie ordmatiojl^ of what is teckuoaUy termed a ^oaU^** : lie mii, 

have reoeiFed no new revelation on the subject: I did, ^n<|i 
expeet any. Our Redeemer haa said 'Go ye into all the woda 
and preaPh the Gospel unto eveiy cxeature and lo, I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world.’ This command 1 cour 
eider is still binding. In His strength, theipefbre I will go forth^ 
borne up by your prayers, hoping that two or three stones at least 
may be laid of Christ’s Kingdom in India, nothii^ doubting but 
that the fietbric will rise from age to age, till time shall oe no 
more.” Thus much for his public confession; as to his heart pre? 
paration, we have the following sentence in a letter to a. friend. 
"Every day’s experience convinces me that ’tis safety, 'tis life, ’tis 
heaven to rest in the bosom of our God and no where else^ but 
there. 1 am afraid lest my heart should deceive me, but I feel 
at present a resi^iation to the divine will, which I never felt 
befora With such views the voyage to India, seems but like 
crossing the Humber. A few more respirations, and the lungs shall 
cease to play, the pulse to beat, the tongue to move, aim then 

‘What boots it where the high reward is riven. 

Or whence the soul triumphant wings to heaven/” 

He embarked on the 24th of May 1799 with three companions, 
one of whom was Dr. Marshmaa. 

There are few circumstances of note in the next nineteen 
years of Ward’s life. Not that he lost his individuality; no, he 
rave it up to the steady carrying out of a system unique in the 
love, self denial and energy of the men who devised and worked it. 
His history henceforth, is one with that of the Serampore Mission. 
Calcutta was closed against him and his companions; so they 
moved up to that Danish Settlement, which their labors brought 
into celeority; there Dr. Carey and his comrades joined them. 
Death speedily thinned their ranks, and Carey, M^hman and 
Ward, a memorable trio, were left to work alona 

It is evident from his letters, that Ward, from the beginning, 
cultivated a habit of constant observation, and enhanced its value 
by the admirable practice of taking accurate notes. In this lay 
the foundation of the Work, now re-printed more than fifty years 
after its materials were first gathered. Mission life was then for 
the most part what it is now; a daily diligence in uiiobtrusive 
labors; its motives, methods and effects being scarcely known to the 
outside public, save when some event more distinctive tiian usual 
attracts notice and awakens criticism. The language came but 
gradually, but work came at onca Ward did that which lay near- 
est to him, he preached and taught in English, and superintended 
the Mission Press;, and God blessed him in these first labors. 
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When he could speak Bengali (and he spoke it fluently and well), 
basaar preaching and touring formed his only relaxation from the 
tmls of the printing office. Soon after his arrival, the first convert 
was baptize; in 1800, two thousand copies of the Bengali New 
Testament issued from the press, — 2,000 Missionaries, he called 
them — and in 1803, the first native Minister preached his first 
sermon. New successes followed extending labors, and fresh crises 
of progre^ were gained almost yearly. In 1809 amidst all the 
opposition of Government, the missionaries "had succeeded in 
settling four stations in Bengal; they had sent a Missionary to 
Patna, and planted stations on the borders of Orissa and Bootan, 
and in Burmali; the number of members in church fellowship ex- 
ceeded two hundred; they had obtained a footing in Calcutta, 
where a chapel had been erected at a cost of more than £3000, 
and a large church and congregation collected ; the Scriptures had 
been printed in whole or in part, in six languages, and translations 
had been commenced in six others.*'* His prayer was fulfilled 
ere half his course was run; he saw laid the foundation stones of 
Christ’s kingdom in Hindustan. One circumstance alone threat- 
ened Ward’s peculiar work. In 1812 the printing offices were burnt 
down, and a loss of £10,000 was inflicted on the Mission. The 
•public evinced their confidence in the Missionaries by ready and 
ample liberality, and before the close of the following year, he 
writes “ ten presses are going, and nearly two hundred people are 
employed about the printing office.” He knew the value of the 
press, and the spirit in which he wrought, would have dignified 
the meanest toil. When about to commence his career, he wrote 
thus in his diary, "but to me, who am less than the least of all Saints, 
is this grace given that I should” print " among the heathen, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” Now again he writes; "what 
multitudes of Christian works will be wanted ! We have not been 
able to print one argumentative work against idolatry; not one 
elaborate defence of Christianity. We have let off nothing but 
squibs. The Hindu Pundits have not yet felt in their learned 
languages the weight of Christian artillery; except in one or two 
paite of the Bible. We have not yet had the honor of an attack 
from one Hindu scholar. These times are all to come; they are 
coming. The struggle will be a tough one.” What he anticipated, 
we refuize, and it will be well with us, if we can use his weapon, 
the press, wisely and effectively. 

Though this notice chiefly concerns the public career of Ward, 
it would scarcely be just to close this period without a reference 
to his domestic life, and that of the Missionaries with whom he 
was associated. He married the widow of his deceased colleague, 
Mr. Fountain, and the ceremony so far characterized the man and 
his fellows, as to warrant the extract in which it is narrated. 

* Carey, Manihman and Ward. i. 421 . 
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« 1802 May 10th. This evening sister Fountam and I were 
married at our house in the presence of our Bengali frauds and 
others. ' This connection was intended for sometime, but drcum- 
stances prevented. Brother Carey introduced the business by a 
few words and read the marriage agreement. I then took sister 
Fountain by the hand and walked up to the table, saying ‘we sign 
this our solemn covenant to each otner.’ We then signed it, and 
about a dozen friends, Europ^m and Bengali added their signa- 
tures. Brother Carey then delivered a very appropriate ad(&es8 
to the parties on the duties of husband and wife, and made a 
pleasing allusion to our family situation, in which all personal 
interests are swallowed up in the interest of the whole. A short 
prayer concluded the service. I gave some fiuit and a few things 
of native manufacture amongst the native friends, and thus the 
marriage was celebrated.”* 

Let us now take a glance at "the situation” of Ward and his 
companions. These men who by their labors brought in £50,000 
in eighteen years to defray the expenses of the Mission, practised 
the sternest economy in their household and personal expenditure. 
They all dined together at four long tables, Missionaries, wives, 
children and scholars, and this arrangement continued until the 
enlargement of the mission circle by the arrival of new mission- 
aries rendered it no longer desirable or practicable.“|- 

Including a child of his wife’s, by her first husband, Ward 
had five children, two of whom died young; the remainder he 
trained, with anxious solicitude for their best interests. In 1815 
Mrs. Ward was compelled to visit England for her health, and 
returned to find her husband so broken down in constitution as 
to be under medical orders for home. Leaving his family behind, 
he embarked in 1818, after nineteen years of almost unre- 
lieved toil; yet he carried Serampore with him, and marked out 
for himself Serampore work to be done in England. His scheme 
was to obtain the help and sympathy of British Christians for 
the establishment of a Training College for native agents. His; 
visit was paid at a time unseasonable for the accomplishment of 
his object, but seasonable enough for the general wdfare of the 
Mission. He found the public mind disturbed by many calum- 
nies as to the Serampore brethren and their work. He took joy- 
fully upon himself the responsibility of their defence, and in a 
great measure succeeded in restoring confidence, and in placing 
the Mission in a less exceptional position than it had hitherto 
occupied. He travelled all over England, and visited Holland 
tod America; pleading first for the Society with which he was 
connected, and then for the College, realizing for the latter, about 
£ 3 , 000 . 


• Life of Ward. 111. 
t Carey, Marshman and Ward. i. 152. 
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“During the voyage from America^ Me. Ward employed his 
time in writing arewell Letters” to his friends in E^land and 
America. He was subsequently induced to publish them, and the 
work speedily went through three Editions. They are valuable 
as the effusion of those fervent and affectionate feeling which 
endeared him to all with whom he was associated. They also 
breathe the genuine spirit of Christian benevolence, expanded by 
the magnitude of the sphere in which he had laboured. In suc- 
cessive letters he presents a vivid picture of the superstitions of 
the natives, the impurity and cruelty to which they gave birth, 
and the moral and religious degradation they entailed.”^ 

He embarked for India in 1821; as the event proved, he 
returned but to die. After his arrival at Serampore the Train- 
ing School occupied his time along with the press. He was at 
work when his Master called him. ‘'On Wednesday the 5th of 
March (1823) he preached the evening lecture, apparently in 
excellent health and spirits. The next morning he joined his 
brethren at their weekly breakfast, though suffering from what he 
considered a simple diarrhoea which he attributed to a cold caught 
during the night. After breakfast he proceeded as usual to his 
labours, and began a letter to the Rotterdam Bible Society. At 
noon he was obliged to leave the letter unfinished, and retired to 
his room which he never left. At three in the afternoon he was 
seized with cramps; and it then became evident that the disease 
from which he was suffering was cholera of a virulent type. Two 
medical gentlemen were immediately called in, and under their 
treatment the dangerous symptoms appeared to abate. His friends 
never left his couch the whole of that night. He was placed in a 
warm bath, and fell into a sound sleep, which gave hopes of his 
recovery, and induced Dr. Carey to go down to his collegiate 
duties at Calcutta. But at eleven in the forenoon of Friday his 
pulse began to sink, and at five in the afternoon he was a corpse. 
The scene of distress was heart rending. The three old men had 
lived and laboured together for twenty three years as if one soul 
animated them, and it was difficult to realize the fact that one of 
them was gone. Dr. Marshman had been afflicted for some days 
with deafiiess which the present distress served to aggravate, and 
for a time he was altogether deprived of the power of nearing. He 
paced the room in silent dismay, watching with intense anguish 
the gradual dissolution of his beloved colleague; yet unable to 
receive any communication. Thus at the age of fifty-three died 
the first of the men at Serampore.”-|- Ward was no genius; no 
dilettante missionary, but a conscientious worker, who amidst his 
labour kept alive a spiritual mind, and graced it with an amiable 
disposition, and herein he is a model of what the Mission field 
requires in all its laborers, in all spheres and at all times. 

* Carey, Marshman and Ward. ii. 245. 

t Carey, Marshman and Ward. ii. S78. 
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A word or two is now required about -that work which keeps 
alive the name of Ward, and a new edition of which is here present- 
ed to the reader. The idea of such a composition appears to have 
sug^sted itself to the author soon after his arrival in India, and 
he forthwith began to collect materials for ih It was first printed 
at Calcutta in 1806, in two volumes quarto,* and was well received. 
In 1815 a second edition was published in one volume, and in the 
list of subscribers were found the names of more than two hundred 
and fifty individuals of high position in the service of the East 
India Company. It was re-printed in England soon after its ap- 
pearance in C^cutta, and whilst the Author was sojourning there 
in 1820, he carried a new edition through the press, the preface 
to which is dated at sea, June 1st 1821. We have here then the 
result of a process of observation, research, and correction, which 
extended over twenty years of the Author’s life. 

The present re-print is from the edition published in London 
in 1817, by order ‘"of the Committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society,” said in the title page ‘'to be carefully abridged 
and greatly improved.” The edition of 1821 was on the other 
hand, "arranged according to the order of the original work print- 
ed at Serampore.” There being no preface to the edition of 1817, 
we are left to surmise by whom and upon what principle the 
abridgment was effected. As the dedication however bears date 
at "Serampore, June 1815,” I am inclined to think that the 
Author himself revised the work, and it is not difficult by a com- 
parison of the two editions to discover the principle upon which 
he acted. He appears to have regarded those parts of the first 
edition which referred to the historical traditions and literature 
of India as foreign to the purpose of the new issue, and these he 
left to the antiquarian and the scholar. There was wanted for 
general use a book that should, in a popular way, treat of the belief, 
institutions, and practices of the Hindus, and this he found to his 
hand in the remaining portions of the original work. This we 
have in the edition of 1817. Subsequent circumstances have 
proved that such a selection has preserved to us the truly valu- 
able parts of Ward’s work. Oriental scholara, too numerous to 
name, have superaeded the productions of Ward’s pen upon sub- 
jects so abstruse as the history and philosophy of India, so wide 
as its ancient literature. But no one has followed him, much less 
suipassed him in his own sphere, in the subjects brought before 
us in this volume. At first sight, one might regret the absence of 
one chapter of the first edition; I mean that which treats of some 
features of social life in India, not directly religious. But more 
detailed accounts of these matters are found in the work of Abbd 
Dubois and to ns, the Abbd’s narrations have this additional 
value, that they specifically refer to the Hindus of South India. 

♦ Life of Ward, it it taid in 1806 :--*CareFi Marthman and Ward, 1810 . 
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On the whole, the publisher appears to have done wisely and well 
for the public, in selecting for publication the edition of 1817, 
rather, than the bulky volumes of 1821. From the latter how- 
ever he has taken the glossary, in which the several terms used 
in the work are explained. 

"In the introduction, the author has gone over the whole of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that he might supply a number of omissions 
in the body of the work and hence it forms an epitome of the 
whole.” Coming to the work itself, after a few sentences upon 
the views of philosophers as to the Deity he introduces us (Book 
1.). to the whole assemblage of Hindu Deities. No name 
of note in tliat long muster roll is omitted from these des- 
criptions. Gods and goddesses, powers celestial and powers ter- 
restrial, avatars and symbols, devils and monsters, birds and 
beasts, trees and stones, have each assigned to them their modi- 
cum of divinity, their quantum of reverence. The machinery 
of worship is next described; the shrine, the idol and the priest. 
(Book ii.). We attend the Hindu in his lunar fasts and annual 
ceremonies; we follow him to his ablutions and stand by his 
sacrificial fire; we listen to the mystic ejaculations of his prayers 
and the intoned music of his hymns; we share his weary pilgri- 
mages, watch the kindling of his funereal fires, and are spectators 
of the repeated and sacred hospitalities that give repose to his 
soul. (Book iii.). Betaking ourselves to the "lotus feet” of the 
Guru, we learn the laws that guide the wanderings of the soul 
in future births, the nature of perfect bliss, and the modes of 
future retribution. (Book iv.). We are introduced to the Brother- 
hood of Holy Mendicants and made familiar with the tricks and 
trappings of religious beggary. (Book v.). Lastly we become ac- 
quainted with the orthodox sections of the Hindu community; 
and then with heretics and schismatics, Buddhists, Jainas, Sikhs 
and Bh^ktas (Book vi.). 

The Author gathered the materials for his work by personal 
observation, by information derived from others, and by transla- 
tions from standard native works. For the acquisition of in- 
formation on reliable authority, few men have ever had so favor- 
able an opportunity; for the extensive translations carried on by 
the Serampore press gathered round the Missionaries a large body 
of Pundits from all parts of India, whilst their philological ac- 
quirements and official position associated them, not only with 
learned natives unconnected with themselves, but with a circle of 
Oriental scholars, amongst whom may be mentioned the names 
of Colebrooke and Leyden. Ward taxed ail the stores thus 
placed within his reach for the production of this work. He is 
generally however careful to cite his authority, so that the reader 
may be fairly warned as to the degree of confidence to be placed 
in the several statements. It is no dight voucher both for the facts 
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and opinions of the book, that it should have received the sanc- 
tion of eminent scholars, and that it should have gone through so 
many editions during the very period (1808-1821) when ffindu 
matters were discussed with the greatest interest, when the bitter- 
est hostility was manifested towards the Missionaries both as to 
their evangelistic and literary enterprises. I may be permitted 
to quote one illustration of the style of criticism with which the 
book was received. It is taken from an article in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817,* written it should be observed, when the work 
had reached its third edition and after a good deal of adverse 
criticism had been exercised upon it. ‘"As a general survey of 
whatever is connected with Hindustan, we mean the most essen- 
tial concern of morals and religion, the singular book which we 
are now about to review will be found the most luminous and 
comprehensive of any ever published in this country, speaking to 
facts and to facts only, upon the evidence'* of the senses: — the 
scrutinising eye and the attentive ear whose accuracy could not 
be deceived. The distinguisliing, the sterling merit of this pub- 
lication is that direct translations from the original Sanscrit ac- 
company all the assertions, however apparently incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions already published by Mr. 
Colebrooke, Mr. Patterson and other members of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety, are added those made by the Missionaries, assisted by learned 
brahmans, from the Vedas and the sastras, illustrative of each 
object discussed; so that the authenticity of the facts narrated 
can admit of no doubt, however revolting may be the enormities 
displayed to the mind of refined sentiment.'' 

About 100 pages of Professor H. H. Wilson's Essay on the Be- 
ligious Sects of the Hindus, -f- coincide with part of the following 
work and I find many references to this work, cited as substantia- 
tions of the text, a proof that that great oriental scholar consider- 
ed Ward a reliable authority, and made him the companion of his 
own researches. 

As I have before hinted, this work is specially adapted for po- 
pular use. It gives an answer to the casual observer on points 
about which he is most curious, the temples that meet the eye in 
every street ; the festivals with which every Hindu home is busy, 
the worship which attracts his notice by the banks of lake or 
river, the books by which the youth of India is still instructed 
and upon which its manhood feeds. This book is a sine qua non 
to every one who has not the leisure or liking for deep research, 
yet wishes to have some key to the ongoings of Hindu life and 
the elements of Hindu faith. In this respect it is as welcome to- 

* Asiatic Journal, iil, 1817, 34, 35. 

t Works of H. H. Wilson, Vol L 1862. Trubner and Co., 152, 168, 171, I8l, 
196, 253> 258, 262, 277. 

B 
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day as when first issued. We have little books without end that 
nibble at Indian life and manners ; but Ward remains yet unri- 
valled as a repertory of detailed information, and an indispensable 
book of reference. The present publisher has recognised this, as 
the worth of the work, and greatly aided it by the portable form 
of the present volume, and by the devices of modem typography; 
I refer to the detailed table of contents, the page headings, the 
ample Index, and the beautiful colored plates, doing for us by tlie 
eye what can scarcely be done by the pen; — Whelping us to shape 
a correct idea of those “holy forms” of the principal deities before 
which, painted, carved, moulded or graven, millions of Hindus 
daily bend in reverence. 

One fault however has been charged upon this work with con- 
siderable uniformity. It is said that the views contained in it 
upon Hindu morals, manners and worship, are prudish and con- 
demnatory beyond reasonable limits. Nor can the book be alto- 
gether acquitted ; yet some considerations should be taken into 
account which may modify censure. One is suggested by a phe- 
nomenon of our own times. Let any one refer to the papers, 
speeches, and pamphlets of modem Hindu reformers, from the 
days of JRammohun Roy to our own, and he will find young Bengal, 
or young Madras dealing in opinions and terms as to the creed 
and practices of his grand-father much more in accordance with 
the pages of this work than the oily apologies of a Twining or a 
Scott Waring. Only the other day I observed in the public prints 
the following expressions used by a brahman, a graduate of the 
Madras University, in the course of a very able address on female 
education. “In one point of view, a forgetful course is advisable 
for some of our females. For some of the Hindu works, be they 
Sanscrit, Telugu or Tamil, which our fmmilies are interspersed 

with delineations and pictures that we males cannot read with- 
out a blush ; and we altogether abstain fr om reading such portions, 
if females chance to be near us. Just imagine the effects that 
may flow from our females reading such books! When a girl 
quits her school, her parents in general put into her hands books 
like the Neishadam, Camba-Ramayanam, Arichendra-Vilasam, 
Sakunthalie-Vn^am and Mathana-Kkama-rsija-Kathei. These 
are dangerous instruments, especially in the hands of young in- 
experienced persons” — and so on. The very sensible conclusion 
of the whole address may be put thus; “if we educate our children, 
especially our girls, we must have a new literature.” — Such evi- 
dence is surely of some weight. 

Another consideration, which, I suggest, should qualify our 
censure, arises from the state of public feeling when the book 
made its several appearances before the public. At that time an 
influential section of Indian politicians, who could both write and 
speak well, ventured boldly to assert and defend opinions of a 
character very opposite to those of Ward; according to them the 
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Hindus were almost immaculate in morals, the possessors of a lite- 
rature and religion singularly perfect For inst^ce, a Mr. Charles 
Marsh, a quondam Madras barrister, had a seat in the House of 
Commons, during the Indian Debate of 1813, and delivered a very 
effective speech against the opening of India to the labors of 
Missionaries, whom he spoke of as “crawling from the holes and 
caverns of their original destinations; apostates from the loom 
and the anvil, renegades from the lowest handicraft employments.” 
In tliat speech occurs this paragraph. “When I turn to her pliilo- 
sophers, lawyers and moralists, who have left oracles of political 
and ethical wisdom to restrain the passions and awe the vices 
which disturb the commonwealth: — ^when I look at the peaceful 
and harmonious alliances of families guarded and secured by the 
household virtues; — when I see among a cheerfiil and well ordered 
society, the benignant and softening influences of religion and 
morality, a system of manners founded on a~system of mild and 
polished obeisance, and preserving the surface of social life, smooth 
and unruffled, I cannot hear without surprise, mingled with horror, 
of sending Baptists and Ana-Baptists to civilize or convert such a 
people at the hazard of disturbing or deforming institutions which 
appear hitherto to have been the means ordained by Providence 
for making them virtuous and happy.”* By the way, one cannot 
help the question, was there any work for lawyers in a land where 
the surface of social life was so smooth and unruffled ? Had this 
barrister ever a brief? Views, such as those stated above, were 
spawned multitudinously from the public press, and uttered 
eloquently in public addresses by Anglo-Indians, the very men 
apparently most fitted to write and speak on such subjects. 
If a voice was to be raised in qualification of these high flown 
eulogies, it must come from India, and it could not come better 
than from those who had unwillingly been made the scape-goats 
of the controversy, the Serampore Missionaries. Intimate ac- 
quaintance with popular litei:ature — that literature which is both 
the index of popular morality, and the power that fashions it — 
and personal observation, gave Ward a right to speak, and speak 
he did, and for the most part gave chapter and verse for his utter- 
ances. We cannot be surprised if, under the circumstances, he 
did not care to smooth the roughness of his sentences, or stay to 
count the grains of his indignation. Deduct something for the 
heat of controversy, and the Missionary’s views escape censure. 
Certainly the sober opinion of our own day leans rather to the 
plain spoken printer of Serampore, than the polished apologists 
of the senate. The biographer of Carey, Marshman and Ward 
says significantly enough: “But all these suspicions of exaggera- 
tion have been at once and for ever dispelled by recent events. 
While these pages are passing through the press, the mutiny of 
a hundred thousand of our native soldiery has been announced 


Carey, Marabman and Ward, ii 36. 
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and Mr. Ward’s view of the genuine character of Hinduism h^ 
been lamentably verified by the wanton and unparralleled atroci- 
ties committed on unoffending women and helpless babes, by the 
mild and humane Hindus, when released fi'om all restraint, and 
at liberty to indulge their passions.”* 

Whether these views were narrowly accurate or not, they 
were the author’s own, and no subsequent publisher has a right 
to omit, or modify them. They therefore stand in the present 
edition in the very terms in which the author originally ex- 
pressed them. 

W. O. Simpson. 

Royapettah, November 12, 1863. 


' Carey, Marshman and Ward. i. 444. 
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ON THE 

HINDOO RELIGION. 


The whole system of Hindoo theology is founded upon the doctrine that 
the Divine Spirit, as the soul of the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, 
united to matter ; that spirit is insulated or individuated by particular portions 
of matter, which it is continually quitting, and joining itself to new portions 
of matter ;* that the human soul is, in other words, God himself ; that the 
knowledge of this, lending men to seek complete deliverance from the degrad»- 
ing and polluting influence of material objects, is the only means of being re- 
united to the divine nature ; that this deliverance from matter may be obtained 
in the present state by separation from human intercourse, the practice of 
bodily austerities, and entire abstraction of mind ; and that, if not obtained in 
one birth, it is to be sought through every future transmigration till obtained. 

» There are two opinions among the Hindoos on this subject ; some philosophers 
maintaining, that it is one soul which is united to sentient creatures ; while others sup- 
port a contrary oi)inion, and affirm, that human souls must bo emanations from the 
Great Spirit, otherwise, when one person obtained absorption into the divine nature, 
all would obtain it at the same moment. The v^dantfl philosophers teach, ‘ that God 
exists in millions of fonns, from the ant to BrKmha, the grandfather of the gods, as 
one moon is seen at once in twenty different pans of water.’ 

The agreement betwixt these opinions and those of the Greek philosophers is very 
remarkable : — * Almost all ancient philosophers agreed in admitting two principles in 
nature, one active and the other passive ; but they differed in the manner in which 
they conceived these principles to subsist. Some held God and Matter to be two 
principles, which are eternally opposite ; not only differing in their essence, but having 
no common principle by which they can be united. This was the doctrine taught by 
Anaxagoras, and after him by Plato, and the whole Old Academy. This system, for 
the sake of pei-spicuity, we will call the Dualistic system. Others were convinced, 
that nature consists of these two principles ; but finding themselves perplexed by the 
difficulty with which they saw the Dualistic system to be encumbered, that of suppos- 
ing two independent and opposite principles, they supposed both these to be compre- 
hended in one universe, and conceived them to be united by a necessary and essential 
bond. To effect this, two different hypothesis were proposed : some thought God to 
have been eternally united to matter in one whole, which they called Chaos, whence it 
was sent forth, and at a certain time brought into form, by the energy of the divine 
inhabiting mind. This was the System of Emanation, commonly embraced by the 
ancient barbaric philosophers, and afterwards admitted into the early theogonies of the 
Greeks. Others attempted to explain the subject more philosophically, and, to avoid 
the absurdity which they conceived to attend both the former systems, asserted that 
God, the rational and efficient principle, is as intimately connected with the universe, 
as the human mind with the body, and is a forming power, so originally and necessarily 
inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as a natural part of the original chaoi^ 
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This aoctrin# is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, especially 
in the DnrshSuHs ; which works, though almost wholly speculative, make known 
a method of abstraction, to assist ascetics in obtaining deliverance from mortal 
birth. 

UdwnyanHndiS, a stinyasee, and the compiler of ‘ the Essence of the 
V^dantii,’ says, • Bmmhn and life are one : that which, pervading all the 
members of the body, gives to them life and motion, is called jeevn, life ; that 
Which, pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brilmhu ; 
therefore these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life ; that which 
'^is created cannot possess life : therefore all life is^the creator, or Brnmhft ; God 
is the soul of the world. This is the substance of the Vedantn philosophy. 

^ Not only is God thus declared to be the soul of the world, but the writer 
. ,of the above work affirms, that the world itself is God — God expanding him- 
self in an infinite variety of forms : ‘ All things past, present, and to come ; 
all that is in the earth, sky, &c. of every class and description ; all this is 
\ Briimhn, who is the cause of all things, and the things themselves.’ Yet this 
writer, in another part of this work, seems to affirm, that the universe is the 
w&rk of God : — ‘ The principle of life is Bfnmhn ; that which is animated is 
the work of Brumhh,^ who directs every thing, as the charioteer directs the 
chariot. Brumhii is everlasting and unchangeable ; the world, which is his 
work, is changeable.’ 

This work represents Brnmhu, in his state of repose, as destitute of ideas 
or intelligence, and entirely separated from all intelligences. It describes this 
repose by comparing it to whatever may communicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity ; to the bosom of the unruffled ocean ; or to the rest enjoyed in a 
deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of the faculties of the 
mind. 

The Vedantn writers add, that at certain revolutions of lime, ‘ Brnnihii 
awaking from this repose, unites to himself his own energy, and creates the 
universe that as soon as souls are united to matter, they become impressed, 

This system seems not only to have been received by the Tonic philosophers, Thales 
and Anaximander ; but by the Pythagoreans, the followers of Heraclitus, and others. 
Zeno, determining to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, and neither choosing 
to adopt the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, embraced the third hypothesis 
which, though not originally his own, we shall distinguish by the name of the Stoical 
System. Unwilling to admits on the one hand, two opposite principles, both primary 
and independent, and both absolute and infinite ; or on the other, to smppose matter 
which ia in its nature diametrically opposite to that of God, the active efficient cause 
to have been derived by emanation from him ; yet finding himself wholly unable to 
derive these two principles from any common source, he confounded their essence and 
maiutained that they were so essentially united, tliat their nature was one and! the 
same.* Enfield^ p. 329, 330. 

^ Or, as some writers explain it, exists as an effect, as heat is an effect of fire. 

« ‘When BrSmhil withdraws his energy, the destruction of the world succeeds ; 
when he employs it, creation springs to birth,* F^danlU-sarii, 
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according to ibeir destiny, with more or less of three qualities^ as 1st, with 
that which gives rise to excellence of character 2ndly, with that which ex- 
cites to aager, restlessness, worldly desire, &c. — and 8dly, that which leads to 
inactivity, ignorance, and suchdike errors. The character is formed, and the 
future destiny regulated, by the preponderance of any one of these qualities. 
Krishnii is represented in the Shree-Bhaghvilth-Oeetii as teaching Uijoonti, 
that, * the man who is bom with divine destiny is endued with certain qualities, 
[here follow a number of excellent qualities ;] that those who come into life 
under the influence of the evil destiny, are distinguished by hypocrisy, pride, 
presumption, harshness of speech, and ignorance ; that divine destiny is for 
eternal absorption into the divine nature ; and that the evil destiny confiiieth 
the soul to mortal birth.’^ 

The soul then, by these writers, is considered as separated from the source 
of happiness when it takes mortal birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various births and states, till it regains its place in the divine essence. A 
devotee, sighing for absorption, is described as uttering his feelings in words to 
this purport : ^ When shall 1 be delivered from this world, and obtain God T 

In consonance with these ideas, a system of devotion has been formed, 
to enable men to emancipate themselves from the influence of material 
objects, and thus to prepare them for absorption. In the first place, the 
devotee is to acquire the right ’knowledge of Brnmhii, namely, that God and 
matter are the same ; that BrHmhn is the soul of the world. ‘ That error' which 
excites earthly desires, and impels to worldly exertions, is destroyed,* says 
the writer of the work already quoted, ‘ by the knowledge of Brfimhu.* The 
person possessed of these ideas of God is called ‘ the wise man.’ Brumhw 
gnanee ; and he who is destitute of this knowledge is considered as in a state 
of pitiable ignorance, like an insect incrusted with matter. 

Eurtber to enable him 'to subdue his passions, and renounce all natural 
desires, he is directed to retire from the world ; to counteract all his natural 
propensities ; and to confine himself to intense meditation on Brhmhh, till ho 
has tlioroughly established in his mind this principle, that, ‘ seeing every thing i 
proceeded from Briimhn, and that, at the end of the four yoogus, when the 
universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into bim again, 
therefore Brnmbn is eveiy thing.’ 

The Vedantn-sarii says, ‘ There are four ways by which the knowledge of 

^ The possession of more or less of any onoof theso qualities is owing to thebalanco 
of merit or demerit in the preceding birth. Many Hindoo philosophers, however, have 
no idea of accountability as the cause of rewazid or suffering : they suppose that all ac- 
tiouR, good and bad, produce certain natural efiects, which ripen in a future birth ; os 
poverty, disease, and wickedness, or riches, health, and works of merit. 

See Wilkins’s translation of this work. 

f Error here refers to the false idea, that a man’s self and spirit are different, as 
that I is any thing different from spirit. This idea of the soj[>arate existence of I 
^eads to the idea of TtiinCf and thus to every worldly desiie. 
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BrHmhn is perfected : — Ist, By that reflection, in which the person decides 
upon what is changeable and what is unchangeable in the world 2dly, By 
cultivating a distaste of all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness 
enjoyed by the gods ; — Sdly, By the following qualities, an unrufiied mind, the 
subjugation of the passions, unrepenting generosity, contempt of the world, 
the rejection of whatever obstructs the acquisition of the knowleclge of 
Briimhh ; — and 4tb]y, By unwavering faith in the shastrns, added to the 
fdesireof absorption.’ 

Krishna, in his conversation with Uijoonn, makes the perfection of 
religion to consist in subduing the passions, in perfect abstraction from all 
objects of the senses, and in fixing the whole mind on Brumhu : I extract a 
few paragraphs from Wilkins. — * A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, 
when he forsaketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of himself is 
h 4 ppy and contented in himself. His mind is undisturbed in adversity, he is 
happy and contented in prosperity, and he is a stranger to anxiety, fear, and 
anger. Such a wise man is called a sage. The wisdom of that man is 
established, who, in all things, is without affection, and having received good 
or evil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the other. His 
wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his members, 
and restrain them from their wonted purpose.’ ‘ The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living.’ ‘ The wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are the 
same, is formed for immortality.’ *The heart, which followeth the dictates of 
the moving passions, carrieth away the reason, as the storm the bark in the 
i raging ocean.’ ‘The man whose passions enter his heart as waters run into 
the unswelling placid ocean, obtaineth happiness Even at the hour of death, 
should he attain it, he shall nux with the incorporeal nature of Brambfi.’ 
•The man who maybe self- delighted and self-satisfied, and who may be 
happy in his own soul, hath no interest either in that which is doue, or that 
which is not done.’ ‘The learned behold Brurahn alike in the reverend 
bramhan perfected in knowledge, in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and 
in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ ‘ Those whose minds are fixed on this 
equality, gain eternity even in this world. They put their trust in Brnnaha, 
the eternal, because he is every where alike free from fault.’ The enjoyments 
which proceed from the feelings, are as the wombs of future pain.’ ‘ To the 
yogoe, gold, iron, and stones, are the same.’ * The yogee constantly exerciseth 
the spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and spirit ; free from 
hope, and free from perception. He planteth his own seat^ firmly on a spot 
that is undefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass which is called koosha, covered with a skin and a cloth. There he, 
whose business is the restraining of his passions, should sit, with his mind fixed 
on one object alone, in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his 
soul ; keeping his head, neck, and body steady without motion, his eyes fixed 
on the point of his nose, looking at no other place around.* ‘ The man wliose 
mind is endued with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, beholdeth 

g This is strange doctrine in the mouth of Krishriff, who Ki>ent his youth in 
licentious amours ; and afterwards cohabited with Radha, the wife of AyanK-ghoshtf, 
while he retained 1,600 mistresses, 
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Hie supreme soul in all things^ and all things in the supreme souL’ * He who 
having dosed up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in his own 
breast, and fixed his spirit in his bead, standing firm in the exercise of devo- 
tion, repeateth in silence Om 1 the mystic sign of Brtimha, shall, on his quit- 
ting this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt go the journey of 
supreme happiness.* * He my servant is dear unto me, who is unexpecting, 
just, and pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath forsaken 
every enterprize. He is worthy of my love, who neither requireth, nor findeth 
fault ; who neither lamenteth, nor coveteth ; and being my servant, hath forsa- 
ken both good and evil fortune ; who is the same in friendship and in hatred, 
in honor and dishonor, in cold and in heat, in pain and in pleasure ; who is 
uiisolicitous about the events of things ; to whom praise and blame are as one ; 
who is of little spirit, and pleased with whatever comethto pass ; who owneth 
no particular home, and who is of a steady mind.* * Wisdom is exemption 
from attachments and affection for children, wife, anffhome ; a constant even- 
ness of temper upon the arrival of every event, whether longed for or not ; a 
constant and invariable worship paid to me alone ; worshipping in a private 
place ; and a dislike to the society of man.* 

A most singular ceremony, called yogvi, is said to have been formerly prac- 
tised by ascetics to prepare them for absorption. I give an account of this 
ceremony from the first part of the Patiinjald Diirshiinii, and the Gonikshii- 
siinghita : — 

The yogee must in the first place, by medicines (here described) reduce 
the appetites of the body, and increase its strength ; he must then learn the 
proper posture for the ceremony ; this posture may be various, but a particular 
one is here enjoined — the yogee is to put his legs across in a sitting posture, 
and to hold his feet with his hands crossed behind him. The next act of 
austerity is that of learning to inhale and discharge his breath ; 'in doing 
which, he is to take a piece of cloth fifteen cubits long and four fingers in 
breadth, and swallow it repeatedly, drawing it up and taking it dowu his throat, 
drinking water at intervals. He must next choose a seat on some sacred spot, 
at the bottom of a vatu tree, at some place frequented by pilgrims, near an 
image of an uncreated lingii, or in any place peculiarly pleasant to a yogee ; 
but it must be a secret one. — That on which he must sit may be either kooshil 
grass, or the skin of a tiger or a deer, or a blanket ; he must not sit on wood, 
nor on the earth, nor on cloth ; his back, neck, and head must be exactly 
erect ; and he must remain motionless, keeping his eyes fixed on his nose. 
The act of yogii consists of several parts : the devotee must first with his 
thumbs and fingers prevent'the air from issuing through his eyes, ears, nostrils, 
and mouth, and with his feet bind up the two other avenues of respiration. This 
he is to practise by degrees till he is able to exist without inspiration and 
respiration. He who is thus far perfected will be able to subdue his passions, 
and to disrelish all the pleaures of the senses. Should the mind, at any time, 
be again entangled in worldly attachments, the devotee must study the essential 
virtue of things, as, that the world is a dream ; that God is the all in all ; and, 
thus bring back the mind to abstraction. lie is next to meditate on his guardian 
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d«ity tocording to the rules of the shastrH. After thus aimihilatiug, as it were^ 
the body and the world, he is then to fix in his mind that be and Briimhfi are 
one, and so to settle this point as never to lose sight of it, nor return to earthly 
attachments. From this state of mind arises complete pleasure ; he becomes 
dead to food and to every other bodily want. 

The yogee who has attained this state of perfection becomes emancipated 
in the following manner: — while he sits confining the air within his body, and 
closing his eyes, by the power of wisdom all his members become dead to action ; 
he unites the energy which is lodged in the body to the soul, and they both 
ascend by means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from which the soul 
escapes, by the baiilar suture : and the body being thus shaken off, he is reuni- 
ted to the supreme soul.”^ 

The Vedanth-saru also pronounces in favour of an opinion of the philoso- 
pher Shankhrfi, that the practice of ceremonies is to be renounced by the per- 
son seeking absorption, in whom all desires respecting himself are to be 
annihilated. 

From the preceding sketch, the reader will be able to form some idea of 
this system of Hindoo theology, which is doubtless very ancient. No y ogees, 
however, now exist, who perform these bodily austerities to the extent laid 
down in the shas^tnls. A number of mendicants may be seen, who profess to 
aim at abstraction of mind, and contempt of the world \ but they are in general 
the greatest sensualists in the country. 

Amongst the learned, a few are to be founds who consider the attainment 
of divine wisdom, as the only means of securing future beatitude : these persons 
either renounce all wordly connections and become pilgrims, or tliey remain in 
a secular state, and ground their expectations (if they have any) of future hap- 
piness, on their speculative opinions being less gross than those of the vulgar. 
As an apology for not practising severe austerities, and for continuing in a 
secular state, they quote a sentence of Jlinnkn : ‘ A mnn does not become a 
a hermit by residing in a forest ; but he is a hermit, who even in his own house 
subdues his passions.’ Some of those persons despise the popular supersti- 
tion. 


The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the practices of 
these yogees are founded, need not be exposed ; the doctrine which destroys all 
accountability to the Creator, and removes all that is criminal in immorality, 
must be condemned by every good man ; and the absurdity of rejecting those 
rational enjoyments which at once prove the beneficence of the Creator, and con- 
tribute to the refinement of our nature, is so flagrant, that the slightest notice 
of it may surely be considered as more thau necessary to the discharge of our 
duty to the interests of Christian morals. 

The author may however remark, that he has had many opportunities of 
witnessing the pernicious effects of the belief, that it is God in man who 

® For further remarks oh absorption, and on those mendicants who practise aus- 
terities loading to it, the reader is referred to pages 285, 280, 298—301. 
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is the author of evtry volition, and that evil and good aetions are both to be 
referred to him, A Hindoo, perverted by these ideas, d oes not perceive the 
evil of ascribing every villainous action to God ; though when the dreadful 
and unavoidable result of this doctrine has been pointed out, many revolt tram 
the conclusion. Under the influence of this doctrine, that the human soul is 
God, the crimes of a malefactor lose their turpitude, and he is bewailed as a 
person who has acted under unfortunate influence, or as one bom with evil 
destiny. It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief prevails, all efforts 
to fly from evil, and to attain moral perfection, are out of the question : — ‘God 
does every thing ;* ‘ My evil destiny follows me every where, as a shadow the 
body,’ is the method by which the Hindoo accounts for all '‘bis evil propensi- 
ties and unjust actions. 

Another class of Hindoos place a greater reliance on devotion than on 
divine knowlege. They derive their opinions from different parts of the Hindoo 
writings, and from favourite books of their own, as the Madhyh-bhashyn, 
Bhhktee-rilsamritil-sindhoo, &c* One of the sentiments of this sect is thus 
given in the Shree-bhaguvutu : — ‘ He who, renouncing the service of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religious austerities,) works hard at bruis- 
ing the straw, but obtains only chaff.’ Another of their poets has a verse to 
this purport : — ‘ He who dies at Kashee obtains absorption : true ; but the 
cause of his emancipation is his devotion.* Vclrahh, a poet belonging to the 
court of Vikrum-adityii, says, personifying a person of this sect, ‘ O God ! I 
ask not for the merit of works ; nor for riches ; nor for fame ; I leave all 
this to fate ; nor do I refuse to endure the fruit of my actions : — but this 
I ask, that, through every transmigration, I may be thy devoted servant.’ — 
Vilwh-mnngulu, another poet of this sect, says, addressing himself to Vish- 
noo, ‘ O God ! I desire not absorption. I ask for a distinct existence, and 
to be always near thee, as my lord and master.’ Some of these persons express 
attachment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts of devotion — as his 
friends, or servants ; in songs or prayers ; by bowing or making offerings to 
liis image, by washing its feet, by repeating his name, or listening to his praise, 
or meditating on his qualities. These persons are mostly found among the fol- 
lowers of Krishnii and Choitanyii. 

Such a worshipper presents himself before the image of Krishnii, and says, 
‘ Oh, t’hakooru ! thou art God, the maker of the world, the saviour, the friend 
of the friendless : I am destitute ; I am thy servant ; save me !’ Others, more 
fervent in their attachment, omitting the usual purifications and ablutions before 
morning worship, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay aU those marks of respect 
and attention to the image which belong to the character under which they wor- 
ship it. For instance, one man’s image is that of the infant Krishna : he 
imagines it necessary, that the god should be honoured as a child, and he there- 
fore makes an offering of sweetmeats to him early in the morning; he is very 
careful too that the image should be laid down to rest, and raised up again, only 
at the appointed hours ; he bathes, anoints it, and adorns it with the utmost 
fondness. Songs in praise of KrishnH are very common amongst this 
sect ; and sometimes an enthusiast falls to the ground while singing, 
and exhibits all the symptoms of superstitious frenzy. These persons reject 
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many of the Hindoo oeremomes ; but they repeat the wwno of KnehnB, worebq 
the common imeges of this god, and obeerve the national totivala to hii 
honor. Some indi?iduala are directed in their religious duties by the Hindoc 
writings : but the great body are enthusiasts, following the impulse of feehugi 
enkindled by their own impure imaginations. Some of them wan&rfronD 
Tillage to village, proclaiming the name and reciting the praises of Krishna. 

Those who reverence the philosophical doctrine, and those who thus adhere 
to devotion, form however but a very small part of the Hindoo population. The 
great majority of the community are attoched to the popular cercmoniw, con« 
sidering them as at least leading to the knowledge of God, or as laying in a 
stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or a future birth. 

The other branch vf Hindoo theology enjoins religious duties, as 
preparing a person for that state which leads to absorption. KrishnH, in 
his address to Uijoonti, thus holds up the value of religious practice 
* Perform thy duty, and make the event equal whether it terminate in good 
or evil. The miserable are so on account of the event of things. Wise 
men, who have abandoned all thought of the fruit of their actions, are 
freed from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal hap- 
piness.* JHnHkh and others have attained perfection even by works. 
Wise men call him a pnndit, whose every undertaking is free from the 
idea of desire. He abandoneth a desire of a reward of his actions; he 
is always contented and independent, and although he may be engaged in 
a work, he as it were doth nothing. God is to be obtained by him who 
maketh God alone the object of his works. The speculative and the prac- 
tical doctrines are but one, for both obtain the aelf-saroe end, and the place 
which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the followers of 
the other. The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all interest 
in them, placeth them upon Brilmbh the supreme, is not tainted by sin ; but 
remaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, unaffected by the waters. — If thou shouldest 
be unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
means of constant practice. If after practice thou art still unable, follow 
me in my works supreme, for by performing works for me thou shall obtain 
perfection.’ 

This brings us to the popular superstition of the Hindoos, of which I 
shall now endeavour to give a summary account, beginuiug with iheir 
mythology. 

It is very difficut, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise origin of 
any of the Andent St/ntem of Idolatry ; but not so difficult to trace idolatry 
itself to certain natural causes, and to prove, that the heathen deities owe 
their origin to the common darkness and depravity of men ; who, rejecting 

> Mr. Wilkins has thus translated this part of the Bhagtlviftif ; but the fact is, 
that there is no distinct happiness in the Hindoo absorption, because there is no re- 
maining individuality. The spirit being liberated from every thing which is not 
spirit, and absorbed in the ocean of universal spirit, or deity, there can be no such 
thing as individual enjoyment. The Hindoos illustrate their idea on this subject, by 
comparing the soul to air confined in a vessel, which, when the vessel breaks, is im- 
mediately lost in the vast body of air which comi)oses the atmosphere. 
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circumstances common to aW heathen nalSmis/ Which fsdi, dM a/wttterifflWf 
after mentioned, will account for many coincidences in the mythology 6f 
nations the most remote, while differences in manners and customs, and in 
the degrees of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in the 
images and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

It is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by the heathen 
were intended to be representations of the One God, according to the ideas 
given of this adorable Being in the sacred Scriptures ; they are images of 
beings formed by the fancies of men, who ‘ by wisdom knew not God.* It is 
probable, indeed, that no heathen nation ever made a single idol in honpui; of 
‘ the one living and true God;* and that direct worship to Him was never 
offered by any heathens. 

Nor does it appear, from the various systems of idolatry, that the 
heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the Supreme Being. It is 
certain that no such idea exists among the Hindoos, who never worship the 
One God, either directly or through the intercessions of others. The gods 
are regarded as the only divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or 
good to be expected. It is true, I have heard the bramhfiiis often speak of 
the worship of the gods as introducing the worshipper to a great approximatiou 
to final beatitude, but this has nothing to do with the Christian doctrine of 
mediation. 

Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that the 
extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended to represent the 
perfections of Deity. Such writers, in elucidating the Hindoo system, would 
have said, ‘ IndrS is represented as full of eyes,*" to exhibit the divine omni- 
science ; Briimha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God ; and 
Doorga with ten hands, to teach that God is almighty.* It is a fact, however, 
that the Hindoos are never thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When 
the author once interrogated a learned bramhfin on this subject, he rejected 
this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and referred him to the 
image of Raviinfi, the cannibal, who is painted with a hundred arms, and ten 
heads.^ 

It has been common too to represent the idols as personifications of the 
virtues, and as teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theory of morals. As it respects 

^ The Hindoo fable on this subject is so insufferably grosa^ that it cannot be 
printed. 

^ Thus Briareus, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, is said to 
have had a hundred arms, with which ho threw up to heaven the rocks from the sea 
shore against Jupiter. 
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the Hindoos, however, the fact is, that they have still, for popular use, a sys- 
tem of morals to seek : some of their idols are actually personifications of vice ; 
and the formularies used before the images, so far from conveying any moral 
sentiment, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind with the 
love of riches and pleasure.® 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original framers of 
idols designed to teach by them a system of natural science. The distance of 
time betwixt the formation of different images, militates strongly against such 
an idea : men of science, also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; 
but before a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the sciences, 
liis mind must have been enthusiastically attached to idolatry. Nor does it 
appear probable, that the Hindoo poets were the first who set up idol worship ; 
though we admit, that many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their ex- 
travagant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols seems, 
in most instances, to have been the work of kings, who sought the gratification 
of the populace, rather than their instruction ; and the exhibition of popular 
sentiments, rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the principles of 
science. It appears from the Brumhu-voivurttn pooranii, that king Soorut’hu 
first set up the image of Doorga ; king Milngulu, that of Lnkshmee ; Ushwfi- 
pntee, that of Savitree, the wife of Brumha ; king Sooyugnn, that of Badha, 
the mistress of Krishnu; KHmyS-rut’hn, king of Oojjunyinee, that of 
Kartik^yu ; king Shivu, that of Sooryn ; and the sage Boudhayunti, that 
of Ghn&hu, 

The author imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respecting the 
Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elucidate the origin of that 
of ALL THE Eastern nations : and he here offers to the consideration of 
his readers a conjecture or two, the fruit of his own enquiries. The philoso- 
phers of all these nations conceived, that the Great Spirit remains for ever un- 
known, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In 
the Chandogyu oopiiuishHd of the Big vedu, we have a discourse on this sub- 
ject, in which Shwetu-ketoo enquired of Boudhayhnu respecting Brumhri : the 
sage answered him by an impressive silence : on being called upon for the rea- 
son of this silence, he answered, * Brumhii is undescrihahle : he who says, “ I 
know Brumha,” knows him not ; he who says, “ I know him not,” has obtain- 
ed this knowledge/ The v^dh declares, that ‘ he is that which has never 
been seen nor known.’ In other words, he is the Athenian ‘ unknown God.* 
The One God is never worshipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, 
but always as united to matter, and before some image. 

See Mr. Colebrooke’s translation of many of these formularies, in his excellent 
Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the fifth and serenth volumes of 
the Asiatie Besearchei. 
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When BrSmhii resolved to create, according to the pooranns, ” he looked 
upon® that which is denominated by the Hindoo philosophers delusion, or 
inanimate energy,** and became subject to the three qualities (goonns) of 
which it is composed — that which leads to truth, and is called siittii ; that 
which excites desires, (rhju ;) and that which leads to sensuality, (thmh.) He 
now created time, nature, and future consequences ; the primary elements ; the 
organs of sense, of action, and of intellect : he next became the first form, or 
pattern, or the aggregate, of life, and individuated himself into separate por- 
tions of animal life ; and then, under the name of Vishnoo, he created the 
universe from the waters, and entered it as the soul of the world. 

While Vishnoo lay asleep on the watess, a lotus ascended from his navel, 
from which sprung Brfimha, the creator. Shivn, Vishnoo, and Briimha, are 
considered as the representations of the three goonns : Vishnoo of the sxittil 
goonn, Brnmha of the rnjn, and Shivfi of the tumu. We have no regular 
account of the creation of Vishnoo and Shivh. Almost all the other Hindoo 
deities are found to be derived from the three principal gods : — Indrii, Kamu- 
devn, Doorga, Sooiyii, Ugnee, Puvunu, Vuroonh, Guroorn, Vishwn-knrma, 
Suriiswatee, Yiimti, &c. are the descendants of Brumlia ; — Gdn^shn, 
Jugiinnat’hn, Buluramn, Eamn, Krishnn, Gopaln, Gopee-nat’hn, Valfi-Gopalu 
Choitnnyil, Sntyh-Narayhnn, Lhkshmee, &c. are forms of Vishnoo ; — Karti- 
k^yn, Piinchaniinn, Roodrn, Kalu-Bhoirhvu, &c. are forms of ShwU, ‘ Thus* 
as Sir W. Jones has observed, ‘ we must not be surprised at finding, on a 
close examination, that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two.* 

But the enquiry returns, ‘What is the object of worship among the 
Hindoos ?* It is not the One God, but this compound being, the soul of the 
world enclosed in matter, the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle 
dwelling in all animated existences** or in other words the personification of 

“ The Shree-BhagifvlStti, &c. The Noiyayikiis declare, that the universe was 
created from atoms; whilo the Moomangsilktts, equally wise, affirm, that the 
consequences of actions were the only things united to birth. 

® ‘Or,’ as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars,* the first inclinalionof 
the Godhead to diversify hiniselfi by creating worlds. Sir W. Jones. 

p It is called delusion, or appearance, to shew, that it is something assumed for an 
occasion, and which, when that occasion is served, will be destroyed : hence they say, 
that matter is from everlasting, but is subject to destruction. It is called inanimate 
energy, as it supplies the forms of things, though the vivifying principle is God. 

1 When the following lines of Pope were read to Gopalil-tfirkalfinkarfi, a learned 
bramhfin, he started from his seat, begged for a copy of them, and declared that the- 
author must have been a Hindoo 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, an^d God the soul ; — 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.* 
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whatever the disordered ioiaginations of the Hiudoos have attributed to this 
God encompassing himself with delusion/ This energy is said to have created 
the universe ; and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms it 
assumes/ is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and extraordi- 
nary appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the Hindoos.* This 
energy itself has been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of 
Bhuguvhtee,'^ but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the government of 
the world, and in the work of destruction, in Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivn. 
The universe being full of the divine majesty, a deity has been consecrated as 
the regent of every element ; and, to complete this mass of folly, the bramhun 
and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of the indwelling deity, have 
received the adoration of the multitude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images worshipped by 
the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited : hence Unnnth has a 
thousand heads ; Brhmha has four faces ; Indrn is full of eyes j Doorga has 
ten, and even Ravuuu, the giant, has an hundred arms : — the formidable 
weapons* of the gods too, liave evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle,y the serpent, the lion, 

^ The ThntrKs teach, that after Brhnihtf had entered the woild, he divided 
hiuisolf into male and female. 

" * It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in 
ancient Rome, and modern Vdnitres, mean only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ 
Sir ir. Jones. — ‘ Nature herself, and its plastic powers, originating solely in the 
sovereign energies of tlie supreme creative source of all being, they (the Asiatics) ab- 
surdly dignified by the majestic denomination of God. This supreme creative energy, 
diffused through nature, they distinguished by various names ; sometimes it was Osiris, 
the fountain of Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by which that was invigorated ; 
w>metimes it was the life-generating Fike, the divine offspring of the solar deity ; and 
it was sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Soul of the World. The 
First Vivifio Principle, emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of 
Chaldaic origin ; and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philoso- 
phers doubtless had their doctrine of ‘ the fiery soul of the world,* by which they su^)- 
posed all things to be created, animated, and govenied.’ Maurice. 

* They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha, Vulcan, Ugnee; the solar 
light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Soorjff, Apollo, and the pervading air, or spirit,* 
Cueph, Narayhnif, Zeus, or Jupiter.’ Maurice, 

« Many Hindoos are d^ominated shaktfis, as devoted to the worship of this 
shiSktoe, or energy. It is romarkable, also, that all the goddesses are called the 
energies of their lords, as well as matrees, or mothers. 

» Indiif’s thunder-bolt ; the BrilmhastrK, a weapon wielded by the gods, which 
infallibly destroys an enemy, ‘ Vishnoo’sehttkra, a weapon in the form of a circle, 
continually vomiting flames.’ — Maunce, 

y ‘ Vishnoo riding upon his Giirtmrh, or eagle,* says Maurice, ‘puts us in mind 
of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter.’ 
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the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the buffalo, &c. The abominable lingu wor- 
ship too, (the last state of degradation to which human nature can be driven,) 
DO doubt took its rise from the same doctrine. 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind chose, as the 
objects of its adoration, the forms in which this energy displays itself with 
the greatest magniflcence, and almost confined its worship to the primary 
elements, the heavenly bodies, and aerial beings ; — the great body of the 
community became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation : — 
persons of gloomyhabits, as ascetics and yogees, adored it in the work of 
destruction, as connected with emancipation and with return to ineffable 
repose in the divine essence. The first class chose the retirement of forests 
as the scene of their contemplations ; the second, the public streets, to adore 
the prolific power ; and the last retired to gloomy caverns,* for the celebration 
of those horrid lites, which took their rise in the common error, that the 
energetic principle is the chief object of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is supposed 
to display itself : in the cow, as a form of Bhhghvntee ; in the boar, as an 
incarnation of Yishnoo ; and in an ascetic, who has passed through religious 
austerities supposed to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the 
divine inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea was the 
declaration respecting Simon Magus, ‘ This man is the great power of God.’ 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, wherever this 
is supposed to reside, the impiety of the possessor forms no obstacle to his 
becoming an object of worship : it is sufficient that he be a god or a bramhuji. 

* The learned,’ says Krishnu, ‘ behold Brhmhu alike iu the reverend bramhun, 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant ; in the dog, and in him 
who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Upon the same principle the Hindoo, when 
he sees the force with which the flood-tide comes into the Ganges or any other 
similar phenomena of nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. The 
blessing w^hicli he supposes a yogee obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he confines to power — power to heal or to kill others, to ride iu 
the air on the back of a tiger, to foretel future events, &c. Benevolent dis- 
positions and actions procure for a man praise, but not reverence. Howard 
would have obtained the encomiums of this people, and would h^ive T)een 
complimented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, but 
nobody would have worshipped him ; tjiis honour is always reserved for men 
of pretended supernatural powers. 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solution of the 

* The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it is well known, wor- 
shipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesses, and there offered 
human and other victims. In the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, too, the same 
horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics. 
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difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians," the Scythians, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and other idolaters ; some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, 
this principle in its destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and 
the solar orb.*» It is the same energetic principle that is also worshipped in 
the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodies, and in the conflicting gods and 
the giants, shaking to its centre the solid world ; in the warring elements and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. 

These ideas the author offers to the examination of men of greater leisure 
and erudition, not without the hope, that they may tend to elucidate a subject 
exceedingly complicated, and upon which a great variety of oinnions have been 
held. As the same ideas respecting the divine energy were held in common by 
almost all the ancient philosophers, it is not wonderful that the same objects of 
worship should be seen among all nations, subject to those variations and addi- 
tions which might be expected whenmaii had abandoned the doctrine of the divine 
unity, and had resolved to worship every form and appearance of this energy. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents us with gods 
of every possible shape, and for every possible purpose, {even to cure the itch f) 
but most of them appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 
destruction of the world,* — the appearances of nature*® — the heavenly bodies, ^ 
—•the history of deified heroes,* — the poetical wars of the giants with the 
gods,*^ —or to the real or imagined wants of mankind.^ 

• * Taut, or Thoth, was the true Anubis of the Egyptians, one of their eight 
greater gods. Thoth considers the cosmogony of Phoenicia as founded on the doctrine 
which maintains two principles in nature, matter or darkness, and spirit or intelligence. 
By the former, he would understand the chaos, obscure and turbid ; by the latter, the 
agitative wind or spirit, which put that chaos in motion, and ranged in order the various 
parts of the universe.’ Maurice. 

^ In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high pillar, as 
half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel on his breast. He was 
worshipped in the same manner as Mithra in Persia, and the divinities of the East. 
The Persian Magi preserved a continual fire upon an altar in honour of the sun and the 
lights in the firmament, as the Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The 
Jewish writers affirm, that this was the god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the 
Chaldees.’ Galtruchius , — ‘The sun became the deity adored by the Sabian idolaters.’ 
Mauiiee, 

^ * Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.* 

d As BHimha and Shivif. 

« The deified elements, as Pfivttntt, VSroonti, &Q. 

f SoUryi!, Chhndrif, &c. 

K Ramh, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and carries a 
bow and arrow. 

Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, and the head of another in her hand. The 
author vrill not presume to decide, whether these wars of the gods have reference to 
human contests, and as such are to be regarded as real history disguised in fable ; or 
whether images of this class have been borrowed merely from the reveries of the poets. 

♦ i ShrhswhtSg, the goddess of learning; Unntt-poomH, the goddess of plenty, &c. 
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It caiiiiot be doubted, from what has been published of the vedHs, said to 
be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that the primabt elements, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, with the heavenly bodies, and aebial beinos, 
were the first objects of worship among this people* 

The worship of the primary elmenU possibly originated in the doctrine 
of the vediis respecting the eternity of matter ; for we find in these writings 
the elements deified, and called by appropriate names, as in the modern mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed to the astro- 
nomical notions of the Hindoos : and, as the worship of heathens has always 
been dictated by their fears and hopes rather than by their reason, it is not a 
matter of surprise that they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while 
they believed the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence on their 
destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the v^diis, the name of Indrh is 
found, who was probably considered as a personificatiou of the heavens : his 
name, Indrti, signifies the glorious ; and his body, covered with stars, might 
easily be supposed to resemble * the spangled heavens.* 

The worship of aerial heingSy under the general name of spirits, is easily 
accounted for from the proneness of mankind to superstitious fears respecting 
invisible existences, and from the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that 
every form of animated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it.^ 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, though 
such a system of mythology could in no way account for the existence and 
government of the universe ; which exhibited a process for which this system 
made no provision. This might therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to 
add three new gods, under the characters of the Cbeatoe, the Pebsebver, 
and the Destroyer, — Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivti; and the pooranua 
exh^it each of these gods at his post, committing faults and absurdities that 
would disgrace beings destitute of every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tuntrus, having reference to the 
supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation of the world, ^ has intro- 
duced an order of female deities among this people, at the bead of which 
stands BhKghvvitee, or Doorga. Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped 
among the Hindoos ; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhhghvatee, as the image of PrUkritee, or nature. 

Jughnnat’hH, the lord of the world ; Koov^ru, ike god of riches ; Kamu- 
devH, the god of love ; Kartikeyfi, the god of war ; YHmu, the regent of death ; 

^ Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their tutelar deities. 
The god who is blind of both eyes, presides over the members of the body. 

^ Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of Hfirif-GourSS, in w’hich Shivif 
and Doorga are imited in one finage, is intended to represent this union. 
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and Vishwu-knrmn, the architect of the gods ; seem to hare originated in the 
fables of the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people destitute of 
just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Kiishnu, Bamn, and other terrestrial gods^ are evidently deified heroes. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole system of 
Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of admitting that this people 
borrowed their gods from their neighbours. That they borrowed some, or the 
features of some, many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi- 
cate ; but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no further evidence of 
this fact.™ 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hindoo Pxn- 
TiiEON,® as a very brief notice of what the reader has to expect iii this volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos profess to 
have 330,000,000 of gods : not that they have even the names of such a num- 
ber ; but they say, that God performs all his works by the instrumentality of 
the gods, and that all human actions, as well as all the elements, have their 
tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, and attributes 
of power and splendour, and various fables, having been added in the forms of 
devotion and the addresses to the gods, all these attributes are recognized, and 
the contents of these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the worshipper 
the highest thoughts of the power of the idol. 

He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future state, is 
required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the god can save him : and in 
this respect all the gods, however various their images, are equal. But when 
a Hindoo is anxious to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it : thus, he who prays to Brcimha, entreats that ha 
may be like him, in order to absorption ; but he who is anxious that his mem- 
bers may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the pleasures of the senses, 
worships Indrii ; he who desires children, prays to the progenitors of mankind ; 
he who seeks worldly prosperity, worships Lukshmee ; he who prays for a 
shining body, supplicates Ugnee ; the person who is anxious for strength, ap- 
plies to Boodra ; the glutton prays to Uditee ; he who pants for a crown, ap- 
plies to Vishwadevti or Swayumbhoovu ; a king intreats Sadhyu, that his 
kingdom may be free firom sedition ; he who prays for long life, addresses him- 

® Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, he will find 
much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances betwixt the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Boman mythology and that of the Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson’s essay already 
alluded to. 

» The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Borne ; but the palaces of 
some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of which has an establishment 
of priests, who daily perform the ceremonies of worship. 
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self to Ushwinee-koomarri ; he wrho desires corpulence, addresses Prit’hivee ; he 
who prays that he may preserve his homestead, petitions Prit’hivee and the re- 
gents of space ; he who seeks beauty, prays to the GHndhurviis ; he who prays 
for a good wife, calls on Oorvasee, a celestial courtezan ; he who seeks honour, 
prays to Yngnii : he who is anxious for store-houses full of wealth ; calls on 
Pracheta ; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the favour of Shivu ; he or she who 
seeks union and happiness in the marriage state, addresses Doorga ; he who 
wishes to destroy his enernfr, supplicates Noiritn ; he who is anxious for 
strength of body, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from obstruc- 
tion in his affairs, calls on Kooverh ; he who prays for the merit of works, ap- 
plies to the regent of verse ; he who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of 
eaAhly things, addresses Chiindrti ; he who desires freedom from worldly pas- 
sions, he who asks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab- 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worship^^Brhmha. Hence it ap- 
pears, that all the Hindoo gods, except BrHmha, arc considered as bestowing 
only temporal favours ; and it has been already observed, ti)at this god has 
been abandoned, and left without either temples or images. Thus the whole 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupidity and the love of 
pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have repeatedly heard from sensible bram- 
huns, that few if any persons now attend the public festivals with a direct view 
to a future state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of their gods as benevo- 
lent, and to treat others as malignant beings® : Shivii, as well as other gods, 
unites both these qualities ; in one hand he holds a dreadful weapon, and witli 
two others he blesses a worshipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of 
these images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes of God. 

1. Briimha, This god may be properly noticed first, as he is called the 
creator^ and the grandfather of gods and men ; in the latter designation he 
resembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasciviousness of his conduct, having betray- 
ed a criminal passion towards his own daughter. Brnmha’s image is never 
worshipped, nor even made ; but the Chundee describes it as that of a red man 
with four faces.^* He is red, as a mark of his being full of the rnju goonn ; he 
has four faces, to remind the worshipper that the vedtis proceeded from his four 
mouths. In one hand he has a string of beads, to shew that his power as 
creator* was derived from his devotion. The pan of water in his left hand 
points out, that all things sprang from water. It has excited much surprise, 
that this deity, sopre-emiuent, should be entirely destitute of a temple and of 

o Hindoo women, and the lower orders, regard Ptfnchanffnif, Dffkshintfrayff, 
Mtfntfsa, ShCSthla, Shifsht’hSS, as malignant demons, and worship them through fear, 
still praying to them for protection. The superior deities, though arrayed with attri- 
butes of terror, are considered as using their power only in favour of the worshipper. 

p Brtfmlia had five headsj but ShivK deprived him of one, as a punishment for 

his lust, 


C 
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worshippers. Mr. Paterson supposes, that, in some remote age, the worshippers 
of Sliivil carried on a contest with the followers of Brumha, and wholly sup- 
pressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a wide field of enquiry ; 
but this gentleman does not adduce any historical eyidence of the fact. The 
story of Shiva’s cutting off one of the heads of Brlimha, and the existence of 
violent contentions betwixt different sects of Hindoos at the present day, can 
scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the conjecture appears not alto- 
gether improbable. These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at 
Huree-dwara, Uyodhya, &c. betwixt the VoBhimvhs (Bamaths) and the fol- 
lowers of Shivh, in which quarrels many perish.** 

2. Vishnoo. This is the image of a black man, with four arms, sitting on 
GHroor^, a creature half-bird, half-man, and holding in his hands the sacred 
shell, the chnkrn, the lotus, and a club. His colour (black) is that of the de- 
stroyer, which is intended to show, that Shiva and he are one ; he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers ; the shell (blown 
on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is a friendly deity ; the chakra is to 
leach that he is wise to protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the 
nature of final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the muddy soil, 
and after rising by degrees from immersion in the waters, expands itself above 
the surface to the aiiiuiration of all, so man is emancipated from the chains of 
luman birth ; the club shews that he chastises the wicked. Garoora is a por- 
tion of Shivl ; his body represents the vedii. Vishnoo is distinguished as 
being the so\irte of most of the Hindoo incarnations ; in which forms he com- 
mands the worship of ti»e greatest division of the Hindoo population, I know 
of no temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Preserver^ 
but the actions ascribed to him under this cliaracter are referred to other forms 
and names. The shalgrama, a stone, is a form of Vishnoo. During four 
months of the year, all the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the 
agreement of this fact with what is said of Jlorus, Mr. Paterson gathers a 
resemblance betwixt Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes that the Hindoos 
derived their system from the Egyptian : he conjectures, also, that the fable of 
Vi&hnoo’s lying down to sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to the 
increase, the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the 
Indian Kile. The state of the river in these four months agrees with this sup- 
position, though the bramhhns I consulted were not aware that this ceremony 
had any connection with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the 
household god. 

3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding on a bull. 
In one hand he holds an axe, as the destroyer of the wicked ; in another a deer, 

q Raja-Ramh, a learned Shikh, employed as a translator in the Serampore print- 
ing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 persons, and, about 
twenty years ago, 4 or 5,000 perished in these contests at Hifree*dwarif. Another 
proof, added to that respecting the Bouddhtf^ that the Hindoo is not free from the 
fiercest spirit of persecution, , 
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alluding to a sacrifice, when the deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took 
refuge with Shivfl ; with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the last forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out the sixty- 
four tflutrfts, and the other a different tflntrii. The bull is a form of Vishnoo, 
as the personification of religion ; its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, 
compassion, and truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulcan and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt Shivll as their 
guardian deity, are called soivyhs. Except those of the lingh and Punch anhnn, 
very few temples exist in honour of any other form of Shivu : and none of his 
form riding on a bull. Before the lingil, Shivh is however daily worshipped 
under eight separate names, answering to the sun, moon, wind, fire, water, 
earth, air, and an officiating priest at a sacrifice. Mr. Paterson thinks, 
that there were once fierce contentions amongst the four principal sects, and 
that as the Soivyus first prevailed against the worshippers of Brtimha, so, in 
its turn, this sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo and of the female 
deities. The filthy appearance of Shivu as a mendicant covered with ashes, and 
his quarrels with Doorga, his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories 
found in the poorantis. This marriage excited the same surprise as that 
betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable event, unless it was 
intended to illustrate the gross idea of the Tuntrfl writers respecting the origin 
of the universe Shiviihas three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin iike 
Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated mendicant, 
accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a deer’s skin ; and Shivu is represent- 
ed as holding a deer in his hand. The worship of the lingii, also, strongly 
resembles the worship of the Phallus in honour of Bacchus. The sunyasee 
festival in honour of Shivu (see p, 12 - 16 ) appears to resemble much the 
orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the devotees,' who are said 
to have run up and down the streets with their hair disheveled, and with 
lighted torches in their hands. In the months Voishakhu and Kartikii, the 
lingii is worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this abomina« 
tion throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain One’s indignation at the 
shocking violation of every thing decent in this image ; nor can it be ground of 
wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among all the millions of Hindoos, when their very temples are polluted with 
filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the mind with licentious 
ideas. • Another form of Shiv& is that of KalU’^Bkotruvu, in which form he 

' A most singular coincidence appears to exist here betwixt the Hindoo and the 
Roman ceremonies. — These sfinyasSSs, though taken from the lowest order, wear the 
poita as bramhfins during this festival. Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, book 
y. p. 305, sajs, respecting the shows after a funeral, * Though the exhibitors of these 
shows were private persons, yet during the time of the celebration, they were con" 
sidered as of the highest rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Prsetexta.* 

■ I am credibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple near Seram-^ 
pore, asked the officiating bramhifn to give him a proof that the idol was able to con* 
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cut off Briimlia’s head, which id seen in one of his hands. A sect of mendi- 
cants, called yoghbhogh-vadSes, who wear a large stone inserted through an 
incision in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are sometimes seen, 
with a prostitute in one hand, a pan of hot coals in the other, with each of 
which (the representatives of pleasure and pain) they profess to be equally 
pleased. Another form of this god is that oi Mi£ha»XalUi in which he 
appears as the destroyer. ‘Muha-kaln, as represented in the caverns of 
Elephants,’ says Mr. Paterson, * has eight arms ; in one hand he holds a 
human figure; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe; in a third, a basin of 
blood ; and with a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial bell : two other arms 
are broken off, but with the two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, 
which extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis- 
tinguished ruin. In the hieroglyphic of the Mnha Priilhyn, (or grand consum- 
mation of all things,) Shiva is represented as trodden under foot by Muha 
Kalee,* or Eternity. He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to show that his dominion and powers are no more ; and is blowing 
the tremendous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created things.’ 

4 . Ittdrii, This is the king of heaven, and the infamous violator of the 

wife of his religious guide : he is painted as a yellow man, sitting on an 
elephant, with a thunder-bolt in one hand, and a club in the other; and, 
like Argus, is full of eyes. All the attributes of his image are onJj the 
signs of his office as a king. He has one annual festival, and is very 
famous in the pooranns for the number of wars and intrigues in which 
he has been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of seventy- 
one yoogas of the gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven, and the 
Pulminator : Indru’s names, Divus-pntee and Viljree, are significant of 
similar offices. * 

5. FifMi/, the Indian Pluto, is a dark-green man, clothed in red, with 
inflamed eyes ; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his head, and holds in his 
right hand a club with which he drives out the soul from the body, and 
punishes the wicked. This is his form of terror, as king of the souls of the 
dead ; but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to 
assume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Beside his 
annual festival, he is worshipped on other occasions ; and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coinci- 
dences between Yhma and Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the fables res- 
pecting the latter and those in page 48 of this work : the images of 

verse with him. The bramhifn entered the temple, shutting the door after him, and 
the visitor, astonished at immediately hearing voices, interrogated the priest respect- 
ing it, who solemnly affirmed from within, that it was Jflgflnnat’hfl who was speaking ; 
—but the visitor, determined to ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open the temple 
door, and — whom should he see, inquisitive reader, but the mistress of the officiating 
bramhftn t 

* This is the famous image worshipped at Kalce-Ghatif, near Calcutta. 
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both ' Griu horribly a ghastly smile/ Pluto had a rod in his hand ; 
Yumtl is called Diinda*dhurn, because he holds in his hand the rod of 
punishment. Tumu is the shraddhn d^vu, or the regent of funeral rites ; and 
the institution of funeral obsequies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going 
to Yumh’s judgment-hall, cross Vojtlirunee, the Indian styx the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which the dead were 
obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. Yhmn has several assistants, 
like Minos, who keep a register of human actions. There is something in the 
story inserted in page 51, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being 
obliged to steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other goddess, 
his visage being so horrible and his habitation so gloomy. The Hindoos con- 
sider hell as situated at the southern extremity of the earth ; the Greeks and 
Eomans thought it was a large subterraneous spot in the earth. 

6. Giinkshu. A fat short red man, with four arms and an elephant’s 
head, sitting on a rat. His corpulency is a type of Brhmlia, as the aggregate of 
all things. In one hand he holds a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and 
also points out that this god banishes fear ; in another he holds a serpent- 
weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which points out that 
he guides the mind ; and with the other he forbids fear. His elephant’s head 
is a sign of the mystical sound Om^ and the trunk is the type of the instrument 
with which clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The author of 
the Roodm-yamnla, from whom this is extracted, assigns no reason for 
Gun&hu’s riding on a rat. Though he has been compared to Janus, I find but 
two instances of coincidence betwixt them : every act of worship (pooja) is 
preceded by an invocation to Ghneshn and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to 
insure prosperity. Guneshh” has been complimented as the god of wisdom ^ 
but the Hindoo deity presiding over knowledge, or wisdom, is Snriisiwntee, a 
goddess. Ghneshtt receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is con- 
sidered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, though 
there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt 
him as their guardian deity, are called Ganapiityus. 

7. Kartikeyu is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to the gods. 
He has in some images one, and in others six faces ; is of a yellow colour ; and 
rides on the peacock, an incarnation of Indru. In one hand he holds a bow, 
and in the other an arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

8. Sddryii, (the sun.) I do not find the least resemblance betwixt this 
Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images or history. The Hindoos, in 

, « ” encircled the infernal regions nine times : VoitifrifnGe encircles this 

nail SIX times. 

* ‘ In Homan ^orifices, the priest always mentioned first the name of Janius.’ 
Kennctty p. 85. 
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a most indelicate fable respecting this god, have deseiibed the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. TSmii, the regent of death, is his son j and Chaya, a shadow, the 
name of one of his wives.^ The image of S55ryii is that of a dark-red man, 
from whose body issue a thousand streams of light : he has three eyes, and four 
arms ; in each of two of his hands he holds a water-lily, with another he is 
bestowing a blessing, and with tlie last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show that his glory 
is like flame ; his three eyes represent the day, evening, and night ; and his 
four arms indicate, that in him are united prKkritee and poorooshh, or matter 
and spirit. One lotus explains the nature of emancipation, (see Vuhnoo ;) and 
the other, upon which the rays of S66ryH are reflected, is a type of sound, 
which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. The red lotus repre- 
sents the earth ; his chariot, the measures of time ; and tlie seven horses, the 
seven poetical measures of the vedhs. The image of this god is never made, 
but the sun itself is worshipped daily ; the shalgramu is also his constant 
representative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god are 
called Sourus. 

9. TJgntt^ the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent man, riding on 
a goat, with copper-coloured eye-brows, beard, hair, and eyes ; his belly is the 
colour of the dawn ; he holds a spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in 
his left ; from his body issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the desires of his 
worshippers ; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. represents the flame of the 
burnt-offering when it ascends of a copper-colour, at which time he who desires 
secular blessings offers his clarified butter ; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours his oflering on the fire when its colour is like that of the dawn. The 
goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things ; his spear, that he is almighty ; 
and his bead-roll, that he is propitious. The rays of glory are to encourage 
the worshipper to expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this 
god. Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but has a 
service in the daily ceremonies of the bramhiins ; and one class of his wor- 
shippers, called sagniku bramhiins preserve a perpetual fire like the vestal 
virgins.* He presides over sacrifices, and is called the mouth of the gods. 

10. FiiviinUi the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods, is 
represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, holding in his right hand the 
hook used by the driver of an elephant. He is painted white, to shew that he 

y The pooranffs contain a fable respecting S65ryti and his wife, which almost 
literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres, when the latter turned 
herself into a mare. 

> There seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling these 
virgins ; but many Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, to fulfil a vow, 
watch for twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified butter, and prevent its 
being extinguished till the time for the appearance of the new moon. 
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preserves life. The deer represents the swiftness of his Right ; the. elephant 
driver’s hooh explains his power over the body. He is worshipped daily, but 
has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. I can find little or no resem* 
blance betwixt this god and Mercury. 

11. Furoonu, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on a sea 
animal, having a serpent-weapon in his right hand. He is painted white, to 
shew that he satisfies the living ; and he wields a terrific weapon, to point out, 
that he is approached with fear by the worshipper. His name is repeated in 
the daily worship of the bramhSns, but he has neither public festival nor temple. 

12. Sumoodru, the sea, is worshipped by tbe Hindoos when they visit 
the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on the sixth day after the birth 
of a child. 

13. Prit'hivee^ the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos. She is a 
form of BhfigSvntee, and may be called the Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have 
divided the earth into ten parts, and assigned a deity to each. These are, 
Inclrn, Ugnee, Yfimii, Noiritii, VuroonH, Yayoo, KooverH, Eeshii, Brumha, and 
Un'dntfi. 

14. The heavenly bodies. It is a remarkable fact, that almost all heathen 
nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly bodies. Perhaps the evi- 
dent influence which the sun and moon have over the seasons and the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, might, in the primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of 
worship : after the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of the vedils, it is 
very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, and other planets is there incul- 
cated : many of the forms of praise and petition in those books, are addressed 
to the heavenly bodies ; and to this day the worship of all the planets in one 
service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has place among the 
Hindoos. 

Euvee,^ the sun. See the article Sooryu. Somit,^ the moon. We do 
not perceive the least agreement betwixt this god and Diana. The Hindoo 
feasts are regulated by the revolutions of the moon, but Somii is not greatly 
honoured in the Hindoo mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is 
also or Mars, liooddhu,^ or Mercury^ is a fortunate planet; and 

so is Vrihu'spUtee,^ or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the gods. ShookrU, ^ 
or Venus, preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunate planet. This god is 
represented as blind of one eye. Shmee,^ or Saturn, the son of Sooryil, an 
evil planet. Rahoo and Kitoo, the ascending and descending nodes. The 

* From this god the first day of the week is named RIlvee-varH, as Sunday 
derives its name from the Sun : day and varif are synonymous. 

^ Hence Sorntt-varlf, Monday. ® Mhngillfi-vartf, Tuesday. 

^ Booddh-vartf, Wednesday. * Vrihfispiftee-varfi, Thursday, 

^ Shookrh-vaih, Friday. % ShWnee-varit; Saturday, 
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planets are not honoured with temples, images, or festivals in Bengal. When 
hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influence, is excited in the 
miud of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven to worship them. 

15. Doorga, The image of this goddess and that of Minerva, in one or two 
instances, exhibit a pretty strong resemblance : both are described as fond of 
arms; and it is remarkable, that Doorga derives her name from the giant 
Doorgn, whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the giant Pal- 
las, whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva also as a goddess difficult of 
access, which is one signification of the name Doorga. Sir W, Jones says, 
‘ As the mountain-born goddess, or Parvntee, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno : her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributesf 
are the same ; and we find her both on Mount Koilasn, and at the banquets of 
the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband. One circumstance in the 
parallel is extremely singular : she is usually attended by her son Kartikeyu, who 
rides on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled 
with eyes : to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, stands near her image.’ Tiie image of Doorga is that of a 
yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The weapons she wields, the 
indent, the scimitar, the discus, the arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the 
serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to point 
out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten points. She 
has one foot on Muh^shii, a giant, to shew that she subdues the enemies of her 
worshippers ; and she sits on a lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success 
to her worshippers, and as exciting fear in their enemies. The quarrels of this 
goddess with Shivu, her husl)and, strongly remind us of those betwixt Jupiter 
and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The festivals in honour of 
Doorga and of Krishna draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the 
temples of this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughiered, and 
offered to her image. She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies have been institut- 
ed. Doorga, as has been already observed, is also the representative of matter in 
the creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Priikritee.^ Her 
wars with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely popular 
among the Hindoos : she is adopted by many, who take the name of %haktil8^ as 
their guardian deity. In Bengal, the greater number of bramhuns are shaktils ; 
in the western and southern provinces this sect tis less numerous. 

16. Kalee^ the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is another form of 
Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems necessary to devote a few lines 
exclusive to her. The dark image of this goddess is a truly horrid figure : her 
hair is disheveled; her tongue bangs out; she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant’s scull, with another she forbids fear, and with the last is 

Literal!}", the chief, or nature, > Shaktlf, means energy; 
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bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which time is designated, and 
she stands upon her husband, the destroyer, to keep him in Subjection till 
the time of the universnl conflagration, when, with the eye in the centre of 
his forehead, he will burn the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
vediis ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the vedii which relate 
to the destruction of enemies and the government of the world, and the other 
two allude to those parts of the v^dii which belong to devotion. Her dishevel- 
ed hair represents the clouds, and intimates too that time has neither beginning 
nor end. Her tongue is the representative of lightning. She exhibits alto- 
gether the appearance of a drunken frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess 
whom thousands adore, on whose altars thousands of victims annually bleed, 
and whose temple at Kaleo-ghatu, near Calcutta, is the resert of Hindoos from 
all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently receives presents from 
persons of the highest rank, and not unfrequently from persons called Chris- 
tians. There are two things respecting K^alod which remind us of Laverna : 
she is the protectress of tliioves, and her image at Kalee-ghatii is a head 
without a body. Another form of this goddess, under the name of Siddhesh- 
wiireo, is to be seen in clay temples all over Beiigfil. Human victims, it is 
said, have often been immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddheshwiiree. 

17. the goddt^ss of fortune, is the wife of Vishnoo : she is 
said to have been produced at the churning of tlie sea, as Venus was said to 
be born of tl»e froth of the sea. At her birth, all tlte gods were enamoured of 
her. She is painted yellow, with a water-lily in her riglit hand ; (in which 
form she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women ;) but no bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to her. The Hindoos avoid all payments of money on tlie 
Thursday, (Lnkshmoe-varn^) from the fear of offending this goddess. 

18. SurmKUite, llie goddess of learning, another wile of ^'isIlnoo. She 
painted white, and stands on the water lily. In some images she is seen 

holding a lute ; and in others as possessed of three eyes, with a fan in one 
hand and a book in the other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the 
source of wisdom ; the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the author of 
melody ; her three eyes represent the three vddns ; the book and pen obviously 
belong to her character as the goddess of learning. I find no goddess in the 
Roman or Grecian pantheon who resembles her. She has an annual festival, 
when clay imnoes are set up, and woj shipped all over Bengal. Some of her 
worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked before the procession 
of the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at this festival, make an 
image of this goddess, and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators 
to their brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse to 
touch a pen ; for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, write, and even to 
speak, to the favour of Shrnswutee. 

19. SHuitlula^ the goddess who cools the body when attlictcd with tlK 
small-pox, receives many honours from the lower orders of Hindoos, among 

D 
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whom the ravages of the small-pox are often dreadful. This goddess is also 
worshipped to procure the removal of cutaneous diseases. 

20. Miimm, the queen of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three annual festivals held in 
honour of this goddess. 

21. Smhfhee, the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured with six 
annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her image is that of a yellow 
woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing a child ; though, in general, a rough 
stone, painted on the top, and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the cdedial deities worshipped by tljc 
Hindoos. T\\eAerr€8tnal goddesses are, beeia, the wife ofBamH;^ EadliH, 
the mistress of Krishna ; Rookminee and Shtyh-bhama, the wives of Krishnii ; 
and Soobhndra, the sister of Jhgunnat’hu.^ The terrestrial gods are the 
following : — 

1 . Krishnii resembles Appollo in his licentious intrigues ; in his being a 
herdsman,"* and an archer ; in his destroying a dreadful serpent ; in his love of 
music ; and in tiic celebrity to which he attained. Krishnh’s image is that of a 
black man, with a flute in his hand. His colour points out, that he fills the 
mind witli sensual desires, and the fiute designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, and in the other a shield of 
arrows. The history of Krishnii is chiefly found in the Shrcc-llhagnvii'Ti ; the 
outline of which wdll be seen in p. 119, Several festivals in 

honour of this god are iicld annually, at which times the greatest licentiousness 
prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hindoo population in 
Hengal are devoted to Krishnii." His intrigues with the milk maids, and 
especially wiih Radha, his favourite mistress, arc familiar to every Hindoo, 
being incorporated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha being 
placed by that of Kvishim in maiiy of the temples. Under several other 
names Krishnii is worshipped, to which forms separate temples have been 
erected; among the rest to Gopalu, the herdsman; to Valn-gopaln, the 

^ This goddess, it is said, was dug out of the gi'ouiid by king .Jlfiihkft, wJien lie 
was ploughing his field. A boy who was ploughed uj) out of tlie grouiifl among tlio 
Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, Avhose bnsiiu*ss jt was to divino 
from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 

1 It does not appear that JifgKnnat’hK was ever married. 

™ The poorantfs contain a story of this god much resembling that of Mercury’s 
stealing a cow from Apollo. In the Hindoo fat>le, Brtfmlia is the thief. 

n Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of the jdaeo where the 
crowd arc celebrating the praises of Krishu it ; and othci’s are said to faint with joy 
on these occasions. In memory of Krishna’s lcw<l conduct witli the milk-maids in 
the forest of VrindavKiiH, persons of property sometimes »pciid a day in the fields, and 
entertain their friends. 
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infant Ciopaln, to Gopee-nat’ha, the lord of the milk-maids. Kriahnii is one of 
the ten incarnations of VUhnoo. The ilev. Mr. Maurice calls him ‘ the 
amiable Krishna !* 

2. JiujiiunaC hii, another deified hero, complimented with the title of 
lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured with several annual 
festivals, but the car festival is the most popular. Imitations of his ponderous 
car abound iii many of the large towns i/i Bengal® : that in Orissa, connected 
with the ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to death 
liundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, and immolates a number every year. 
This god receiv es the homage of pilgrims from all parts of India, for whose 
accommodation roads have been cut, and lodging-houses erected. Such, 
however, is the great mortality among the pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, and takes a most 
r.ttecting farewell of his disconsolate relaiioiis. Southey’s description,** ‘ in 
his Curse of Kehama,’ though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the procession of the car 
cannot but feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this god, and his brother 
and sister, which arc worshipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical 
word Om. 


Kriahnif-vifdoo gave to the temple of Jifgttnnat’hif, near Seranijiore, an immense 
car, which could not cost less than four or five thousand rupees. He also added an 
allowance of six ru|}ees a day for the expenses of the worship of this idol. Gourh- 
mitlikH, a goldsmith of Calcutta, who gave the interest of his mother's weight in gold 
to different temples, added six rupees more to the daily offerings at this temple ; but 
these two benefactors, perceiving that the bramhtfns of the temifie, instead of expend- 
ing these sums in offerings to the god, and in alms to strangers, applied the greater 
I>art to their private use, reduced the six rupees to one rupee four annas a day. To 
extort more money from the donors, the bramhiins of this temple, at two succeeding 
festivals, prevented the car from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the donors 
were interested, pretending that the god was angry with them for their parsimony 
and would not go. 

p ‘ A thousand pilgrims strain, 

Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, and might and main, 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road. 

And, calling on the god, 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way ; 

On JhgUnnat’h they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 

Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path ; 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry, 

And death and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, 

Who follow close, and thnist the deadly wheels along.' 
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3. r.amu, « deified monarch, and the hero of the IJamaynnn, comes in for 
a considerable share of the wretched devotion of the Hindoos, especially in the 
western provinces. His history, found in Yalmeekee’s epic poem, is partly 
before the public. He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation ; has an 
annual festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to him, his 
brother, and his liieiul Hnnoomaim; in which temples he appears ns a p:reeu 
man, witli a bow and anws in his hands, sitting on a throne, having Seetn on 
his left : his brother Lukshmiinu liolds a white umbrella over his head, and 
Hnnoouianu stands before him as his servantnvith joined hands. He is consi- 
dered as a benelicemr. deity. Some think that Earnu was deified on account of 
a successful attack on reylon, when he was kinir of Mut’hoora. 

4. Choiiiiiiifh, i. ('. the wis#*, a form of Krishnii ; the god of a sect of 
voiragees, whoseUcadcr v.as a religious mendicant. Ilis most famous temple 
in Bengal is at 1 'gni •d'^eepil, where an annual festival is held, and to which 
crowds resort from all jnirls of Bengal. The bramhuns despise this sect. 

5. } inhwU'hunnUf the sou of Brumha, as architect of the gods, may be re- 
garded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is worshipped at an annual festival, the 
implements of each artificer being the representative of the god. He employs 
no Cyclops with cue eve, but has a workman named Ma\u, a giant, who is 
capable of exhibitimr all manner of illusive edifices. 

G. Kaimdem, the Indian Cupid. This god is also said to be the sun of 
Briiraha : he is painted as a beautiful \ outh, carrying a bow and arrow of 
flowers. He las an annual festival, but his image is not made; nor does this 
festival command ranch celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bride-groom anxious fur offspring. 

7. Siitiju Naraj/unii. I have not discovered the origin of this idol ; ihe 
name implies that he is the true Yishnoo. He is worshipped frequently in the 
houses of the ricii, from the desire of insuring prosperity. 

8. Fiinchnnuun, a form of Shiva, worshipped by the lower orders, who 
consider him as the destiover of children. The image used as his representa- 
tive is a mis-shapen stone, anointed, painted, and placed under the vatii and 
other trees. 

9. Dhunnii-t* hakooriiy another form of Shiva, held in much the same esti- 
mation as Punchananii. 

10. Kaloo-rai/ii, the god of forests, another form of Shivu. He is 
painted as sitting on a tiger, and carrying a bow and arrows : is worshipped 
by the wood*cutters in the forests, to insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. "Deified Beings in strange shapes , — Urdhu-narthheuru. This com- 
pound deity is Shiva and Hoorga united in one body. The fable respecting 
this singular transformation will be found in p. 147. Religious worsliip 
is paid to this idol. — Krishnu-KaUe. In this image of Krishna and Kalee 
united in one body, vice itself is personified and worshipped. See p. 
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HS ---Huree^Huru, Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivii. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories in the pooranus ; 
but the original idea, meant to be conveyed by two of them, no doubt, was, 
that the Great Spirit and matter are one. 

12. The worship of Human Beings, The Hindoos worsliip their spiritual 
guidet* ; also brainhiins, and their wives and daughters : and, among the 
vamacharoos, women of the lowest caste, and even prostitutes, are worshipped 
with litos too abominable to be recorded. See p. 152. 

13. The worship of Beasts. The cow^ as a form of Bhiighvutee, is an 
object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos at an annual festi- 
val:** (see p. 154 j.) Hnnoomanu, the monkey^ has also been placed 
among the gods, as a form of Sliivh. Temples to this god are to be seen, and 
in some places his image is Avorshipped, daily *, he is e^n chosen by many as 
their guardian deity. Hiinoomanii bears some resemblance to Pan, and like 
him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The dog, the jackal^ and a num- 
ber of other animals, have also places among the Hindoo deities, though they 
are not greatly honoured. 

14-. IForship of Birds. Gurooru, the carrier of Vishnoo, half a bird and 
half a man, has received deification, as well as his brother IJroonu, the chario- 
teor of Vishnoo. Jiitayoo, another bird, the friend of Ramu, receives divine 
lionours ; as do the eagle of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) 
the wag-tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl ; but the honours they receive 
are not of the highest kind. 

15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever to have conse- 
crated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. Toolnsee, a female raised 
to deity by Vishnoo, Avas cursied by Lnkshmee, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and 
turned into the tree of this name ; which the Hindoos preserve with great care 
near their houses, erect pillars to its honour,*’ esteem its leaves and wood sacred, 
and Avith the latter make the beads with which they repeat the names of their 
guardian deities. Several other trees receive almost an equal homage : 
(see p. 162.) It is considered as a great sin among the Hindoos for any mem- 
ber of a family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, attd the misfortunes 
of many a family have been ascribed to such an act of indi'^eretion. 

s The very dung of the cow is eaten as an atonement for siu, ami, with its urine, is 
used in worship. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of his lioiiso in the morning, 
till he has rubbed his door- way with cow-dung. Notwithstanding this reverence, the 
bullocks emjdoyed in carrying burdens and at the plough, are used more cruelly by the 
Hindoos than any other animals. * The Athenians and almost all other nations 
thought it a very great crime to kill the ox, insomuch that the offender was thought 
to deserve death.’ Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p. 217- 

The heads of these pillars, which commonly open like a cup, are filled with 
earth, and the plant is placed in them. ‘The Romans and Grecians, ' says Potte r 
‘ consecrated certain trees to their gods.’ 
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IG. Rker tcorskip. The Hindoos nnt only reverence their rivers, 
but actually worship them, dividing them into male and female deities. But 
GHnga, (the Ganges,) both in their poems, their pooranhs, and in the supersti- 
tious customs of the natives, appears to rank highest among the river deities. 
She is declared to have descended from Visbnoo’s heaven, the anniversary of 
which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The most extravagant things 
are related in the pooraniis respecting the purifying nature of these waters ; and 
several works have been written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges.* 
Its waters are carried to immense distances ; every thing they touch becomes 
purified ; crowds of Hindoos perform their worship on the banks of the river 
daily, after purifying themselves in its stream ; the sick are laid on its banks, 
expecting recovery from the mere sight of this goddess ; and it is reckoned 
a great calamity not to die within view of Gdnga. Many other rivers receive 
the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in page 171. 

17. JForship of Fish, Even the finny tribes are lionourtMl by the Hin- 
doos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior nature. 

1 8. The toonhip of Books is very common among this people. The lower 
orders have such a profound respect for a book, that they think every thing in 
such a form must be divine. On several occasions a book is converted into an 
image, and worshipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 

19. Worship of Stones, The shalngramn, as a form of Vishnoo, is more 
frequently worshipped than any other idol in India,* not excepting the lingh 
itself ; which perhaps ought to be placed next, and which is also a stone. The 
representatives of Pilnchanbnil and other gods are shapeless stones. Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and worshipped. 

20. A log of mod. The pedal with which rice is cleansed from the husk 
has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. See p. 176, 

Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the deplorable 
state into which the mind continues to sink, after it has once renounced the 
doctrine of the unity or God. Divine Worship is confessedly the liiirhest act 
of reverence and homage of wdiirh man is capable. ITow shocking then, how 

» The GGnga-vakya-villeC, kc. 

t * The ahallfgramiSs are black stones, fuuud in a part of the GIfndhkeS river, 
•within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly roimd, and are commonly perforated in 
one or more places by worms, or, os the Hindoos believe, by Vishnoo in the shape of 
a reptile. According to the number of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, the 
stone is supposed to contain Vishnoo in various characters. For example, such a 
stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, and vtith 
marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowei*8, contains LtfkshmgS-Nara- 
ytfnif. In like manner stones are found in the Nitrmifda, which are considered as 
types of ShivK, and are called Vantf-Iangil. The shallfgramff is found, upon trial, not 
to be calcareous : it strikes fire with steel, and scarcely at all efifervesces with acids.’ 
Asiatic Researches, vol vii, p. 240. 
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afflicting to a philanthropic mind, to see roan prostrated before a beast, or a 
log of wood I How greatly is the horror increased, when this prostration of 
intellect respects many millions 1 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the use of idols in 
worship : the best account I have ever received may amount to this. — God is 
every where ; tins is allowed, but his spirituality perplexes the mind. To col- 
lect and fix the ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen ; 
into which image, by the power of incantations, the deity is imagined to be 
drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they call upon the god to come and 
dwell in it. I have urged in reply, that if this were the whole end to be 
aiiswered, any image might do,'^ but that I saw amongst them many sorts of 
idols. T'o this the brarnlmn says, * God has made himself known in these forms, 
and directed these various images to be made, that men may be fascinated and 
drawn to the love of worship ; that none of these images are intended to exhibit 
the natural perfections of God, but his actions when incarnate; and ti>at images 
are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and may be laid aside by 
those who can attain to devotion by means of rational speculation.’ This is 
the best apology I have obtained for the worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead 
of elevating the mind, and carrying it to a Being so glorious as God, images 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, who is ‘ glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ Images of God are therefore 
highly olfensive, and their makers and worshippers justly expose themselves to 
the cutting reproof of Isaiah : ‘ To whom then will ye liken God? or what 

likeness will ye compare to him ? Behold, the nations are as drop of a 
l)ucket, and arc counted as the small dust of the balance : all nations before 
him are as nothing, and arc counted to him less than nothing, and vanity.* But 
that idols a^e not iiect*ssary, even to the rude and ignorant, Jet the experience 
of every protest ant country hear witness. Where shall we find piety more 
elevated, or morals more correct, even among individual in the lowest orders 
of society, than in our own land ? 

But what shall we -say, wlien many of tliese idols arc monstious personifi- 
cations of vice ; and when it is a fact, that not n single virtuous idea is ever 
communicated by any of them ? The image of Kaled exhibits a female with 
inflamed eyes, standing on the body of her husband, her hair disheveled, 
slavering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in the left hand, 
and a sword in the right. Another image, that of Krishnli Kalee, exhibits 
Krishnu and Radha, his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha’s infide- 
lity from her husband. Another image is the lingh ! Another that of a monkey, 
an incarnation of ‘ the great god’ Shivu ; the offspring of the god of the winds 
by a female monkey !* The image of Doorga is that of a female warrior : and 


Thej^ admit this : a pan of water is indeed often suhstituted for an idol. 
* Pan is said to have been the son of Merciuy. 
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one form of tins goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is repre- 
sented as cutting off l\er own head ; and the severed head, with the mouth dis- 
tended, is stren devouring the blood streaming from the trunk. This goddess 
stands upon two other deities in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot 
be described : the common form of Kalee, standing on her husband Shiv’u, has 
secret meaning, well known to a Hindoo, but which is so indelicate that even 
they, licentious as they arc, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning 
of the fable to whicli it belongs.^ Some of the formulas used at the festival 
in honour of this goddess, called the Shyama-pooja, relate to things which 
can never become the subject of description ; but perhaps in this concealed 
state they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibiteil to the open gaze 
of the mob. To this it may be added, tliat amidst all the numerous idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent any of the Virtan, 
In this respect, the Hindoo mythology sinks far below the European ; for the 
Greeks and Romans ailored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Eaitli, Hope and Liberty, and consecrated images and temples to 
these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most innocent part of the system, and 
that which existed in ihc purest ages, was the worship of the primary elements, 
the adoration of inanimate matter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to thousands of 
Christian spectntois, is an immersion into the grossest moral daikness, and a 
universal corruption of manners. The Hindoo is tau»ht, that the image is 
really God, and the heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if lie dare 
to suspect that the image is nothing more than the elements of which it is 
composed. The Tiintra-sai u declares, that such mi unbeliever will sink into the 
regions of torment. In the apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, 
the idols are real deities ; they occupy the place of God, anil receive all the 
homage, all the fear, all the service, and all the honours which HE so justly 
claims. Tne government of God is subverted, and all the moral effects arising 
from the knowledge of his perlectious, and his claims upon bis rational crea- 
tures, are completely lost. 

It is a fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods hav(' the most 
pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During the ceremonies of 
worship before the image, the spectators are very few, and these feel no interest 
whatever in the mummery going forward; and were it not for those who come 
to pay a visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, the temple 
would be as little crowded on festival, as on common days : but as soon as the 
well-known sound of the drum is heard, calling the people to the midnight 
orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon another; and their joy keeps pace with the number of loose women 
present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopala-Turkkaliinkaiu, a 
pundit employed in the Serampore printing office, and a very respectable man 

y Hindoos of the baser sort may be seen whispering to each other before this 
image, and dilating on that which is too filthy for ihnnio utter in an audible voice. 
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among the Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives on 
these oocaeions were the women of ill>fame, and filthy songs and dances ; 
that these songs were so abominable, that a man of character, even amongst 
them, was ashamed of being present ; that if ever he (Gopalh) remained, he 
concealed himself in a corner of the temple. He added, that a song was scarcely 
tolerated which did not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity; while 
those which were so abominable that no person could repeat them out of the 
temple, received the loudest plaudits.* All this is done in the very face of the 
idol ; nor does the thought, * Thou God sees! me,’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in the most public streets 
of a large town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhhna. Yet sights even worse than 
these, and such as can never be described by the pen of a Christian writer, are 
exhibited on the rivers and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at 
the Doorga festival,* the most popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to the gods so powerful, as 
to produce general intoxication. What must be the state of morals in a coun- 
try, when its religious institutions and public shows, at which the whole popu- 
lation is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very gulpli 
of depravity and ruin I 

There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which increases its per- 
nicious effects on the public manners : — The history of these gods is a highly 
coloured representation of their wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which 
are lield up in the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festivals. 
At the separate recitations, which are accoiripaiiied with something of our 
pantomime, these incredible and most indecent fables are made still more 
familiar to the people ; so familiar indeed, that allusions to them are to be 
perceived in the most common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are nor. very hurtful, because they aie too 
scarce and expensive to be read by the poor ; but the authors of the Hindoo 
mythology have taken care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and god- 
desses shall be held up to the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes, Shivu is represented as declar- 
ing to Lukshmee, that he would part with all the merit of his works for the 
gratification of a criminal passion ; Brffmha as burning with lust towards his 
own daughter ; Krishn^i as living with ths wife of another, murdering a 

z Somotimes the Hindoos open a subscription to defray the expense of a grand 
act of worship in honour of some idol. If 400 rupees be subeoribed on such an 
occasion, I am assured, that 300 will be spent on the songs and dancing-girls. 

• The author has more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession has passed his house, lest his children should go to the windows, and see 
the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancers. 
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waslierman and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoodhist’hirii to the 
regions of torment by causing him to utter a falsehood ; Indrii and ChiindrS 
are seen as the paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides — But these 
stories are so numerous in the poorands, that it seems unnecessary to drag 
jnore of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the Hindoo objects 
of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all : there is a numerous and growing sect 
among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, who, in con- 
formity with the rules prescribed in the works called Tdntrn, practise the most 
abominable rites. The proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhnns, and are 
called vamacharees. I have given some account of them in p. 162 , and p. 232 , 
and should have declined blotting these pages with any further allusion to these 
unutterable abominations, had I not omitted in those accounts an article which 
I had prepared, and which throws much additional light on the practices of a 
sect so singularly corrupt. 

The rules of this sect are to be found more or less in most of the Tuntriis ; 
but particularly in the Neeln, Roodra-yamtiln, Yonee, and Unnnda-knlpii. In 
these works the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo sects as follows : — 
V edachare e s, V oishnuvach arees, Shoivachare es, Dukshinachare es, Vamachare e s, 
Siddhantacharees, and Koulacharees ; each rising in succession, till the most 
perfect sect is the Koulachard. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is well acquainted with 
the forms of initiation ; and presenting to him garments, ornaments, &c. begs him 
to become his religious guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him 
for three days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect : at the close of 
which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on the floor of the house in 
which the ceremonies of initiation are to be performed ; and sows a small 
quantity of barley, and two kinds of peas, in this soil, sprinkling water upon 
it. lie next proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 
to the regular Hindoos from the time of birth to that of marriage : after which 
lie makes a declaration, that he has from that period renounced all the cere- 
^nonies of the old religion, and is delivered from their }'oke ; and as a token of 
joy celebrates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhu. All these ceremonies are 
to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be done in darkness : and there- 
fore, choosing the darkest part of the night, the seed sown in the house having 
sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too harsh to say 
infernal) guide enter the house, with eight men, (vamacharees,) and eight 
females, (a dancing-girl, a weaver’s daughter, a woman of ill-fame, a washer- 
woman, a barber’s vrife or daughter, abramhhneo, the daubghter of a land-own- 
er, and a milkmaid.) Each of the vamacharees is to place by his side one of 
the females, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each other. 
The teacher now informs his disciple, that from henceforward be is not to 
indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, nor prefer one plan to another, nor 
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regard ceremouial deanness, or uacleanness nor caste ; and Uiat^ though he may 
freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be iiied on his guardian 
deity : that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both in 
his character ; and to make the pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the 
medium of obtaining absorption into Brilmha ; since women are the represen- 
tatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses from going astray. 
A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with spirits, is placed near each man and 
woman ; and in the centre another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
which that of the cow makes a part,) rice, fruits, &c. and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red flowers are placed ; 
the pans also are to be marked with red paint : all these are surrounded with 
eiglity pounds of flour formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating 
beverage, called siddhee, is next consecrated ; of which -eacli partakes ; after 
whicii they chew the panii leaf. Next, before all the things placed in the 
centre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearses the common ceremonies of 
worship, addressing them to any one of the female deities who happens to be 
the guardian deity of tliis disciple. The vessels from which the company are 
to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated : these vessels may be formed 
of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or stone, the cocoanut, or a human skull ; 
but the latter is to be preferred. The spiritual guide then gives as much as a 
wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of the divine 
energy; and the men drink what they leave. At this time the spiritual 
guide declares, that in the slityh yoogh the people were directed in their 
religious duties by the vedns, in the trdtn by the writings of the learned, 
in the dwaparu by the different pooraniis, and, in the khlee yoogS, the thntrns 
are the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this sentiment, 
each one of the company now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The 
disciple next worships each male and female separately, applying to them the 
names of Bhoiruvii and Bhoiruveo, titles given to Shivh and Doorga, and 
presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, ornaments, &c. ; after 
which the spiritual guide offers a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat- 
offerings, pouring on them, as they bum, clarified butter : the disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by 
sprinkling upon him, with tlie branches which were placed on the pan, spirits 
and water ; and after mixing together the whole of the spirits, or spirits 
and water, from all the pans, the spiritual guide, with all the branches, again 
sprinkles the disciple : to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of 
his soul, instructed him, according to the commandment of the great god 
Shivn, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession of a vamacharee ; 
urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to keep his mind on Shivn, and 
that he will be happy after death : at the close, he causes him to drink the 
liquor thus mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiation 
he is not to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to wander ; 
but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he may take more, till he 
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falls down in a state of intoiication ; still iiowevet so as to rise ag:ain after a 
short interval ; after which he may continue drinking the nectar, till he falls 
down completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thii»king upon his 
guardian deity. He is now known as an UvTid)i95ta, that is, as one who has 
renounced all secular affairs ; and receives a new name, perhaps Andndii- 
nat’hn, or the joyous. He is to drink spirits with all of the same piolVssion ; 
to sleep constantly in a house of ill-fame ; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all castes indiscriminately. The next thing is to ofiVr a bunit- 
sacriiice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests are dismissed with 
presents, and the new disciple spends the night with an infamous female. 
These vamacharees adore the sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. 
They also practise the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who 
have been guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while naked 
and in the presence of a naked female. — It might seem impossible to trace 
ceremonies gross as these to any principle except that of moral depravity ; but 
the authors of this system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future 
happiness. The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians atlribute 
all the vices to the passions, and consider their subjugation, or annihilation, as 
essential to final beatitude ; they therefore aim at the accomplishment of this 
object by meant of severe bodily austerities. The vamacharees profess to seek 
the same object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but by 
blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. They profess to 
triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding them that tAeir ascetics are safe 
only in forests, and while keeping a perpetual fast ; but that subdue their 
passions in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is the great 
source of impiety and corruption of manners : and, instead of returning fiom 
his temple, or from religious services, improved in knowledge, grieved for his 
moral deficiences, and anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of 
morality and religion, his passions are inflamed, and bis mind polluted to such 
a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the temple, or the festival, 
into all the walks of private life. His very religion becomes his greatest banc, 
and where he should have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison 
that infallibly destroys him. 

In conversation with a learned biamhun, in the year 1818, he acknowledged 
to the author, that, at present, reverence for the gods made no part of the 
attractions to the public festivals. One man celebrates a festival to preserv^ 
himself from disgrace, another to procure the applause of his countrymen, and 
a third for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This bramhtin instanced cases 
of images being made without any reference to the rules of the shastril. At 
one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an image, at an expense which he could 
not meet, permitted it to be broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden 
upon in the streets another, who had been thus disappointed, threw the 
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imag6 into iHe water ;«^and a third, having made an enormous image, had fas* 
ten^ it to a cart, but on the first motion of the vehicle, the head of the idol 
had fallen off, and the rest of the image was permitted to lie in the street as a 
dead carcase. 1 give these iiistancei, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a licentious appetite . 
aiid to afford another proof, that idolatry always tends to sink, but never to 
raise its votaries. In the account of Kalee, (p. 94,) the reader will 

find a fact respecting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sentence 
of death, became Eoman Catholics, in pure revenge upon Kalee; who did not, 
Bs she was believed to have done in many other cases, protect them in the act 
of robbery. One of the pundits who assisted me in this work begged, if I 
mentioned this fact, that 1 would assure the Englisli reader, that although this 
goddess assisted pu!)lie robbers, she» always informed them that they must suffer 
hereafter for their crimes, though she did assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people so mild, so 
benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, ‘ who (quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at 
the very sight of blood' should have adopted so many bloody rites. But are 
these Hindoos indeed so humane? — these men, and women too, who drag their 
(lying relations to tiie banks of the river at all seasons, day and night, and 
expose them to the heat and cold in the last agotnes of death, without remorse ; 
— wlio assist men to commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks 
in their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast themselves on naked 
knives, to bury themselves alive,** throw themselves into rivers,® from pre- 
cipices,* and under the cars of their idols ; — who murder their own children, 

* Instances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loathsome and 
incurable diseases, have caused themselves to be buried alive.’ Asiatic Uesearchts, 
p. 257. 

c Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, dated the 4th of N'ovember, 
1814, says, * Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more shocking than any 1 ever 
saw in this place : — A poor weaver was brought here, and cast into the water, with a 
pan of water tied round his waist to make him sink ; but providentially the river was 
shallow, and ho was taken out, after being in the water a day and a night. Hearing 
of the circumstance, 1 went to see him, and found the poor man only affected with 
rheumatic pains. 1 had him brought to my house, but could not prevail on the un- 
feeling natives to carry him up till I procured an order from an officer of the police. 

I hope he will be restored to health in a fortnight, when he will return home, with 
some knowledge of the gospeL What adds to the horror of this narration, is, that the 
perpetrators of this intended murder were the mother and brother of this unfortunate 
Hindoo.’ 

* ‘ A very singular practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of 
Berar and Qondwtinii. Soioide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return 
for boons solicited from idols ; and to fulfil his vow, the successful votary throws him- 
self from a precipice named Kalfi-Bhoirfivfi, situated in the mountains between the 
Taptee and Nifrmfida rivers. The annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of 
spring, usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition,’ AsMt Researchsst 
vol, vii. p. 257. 
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bjr burying dieiii ali?6, throwing them to the nlligntoie, or banging them up 
ahve in trees for the ants ant) crows before tbeir own doors,* or by sacrificing 
ihm to the Ganges;— who bum alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart-broken 
widow, by the bands of her own son, and with the corpse of a deceased 
father^ -who every year butcher thousands of animals, at the call of 
superstition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying tbeir heads, in triumph through the 
streets P— Are these the ‘ benignant Hindoos’ P— a people who have 
never erected a charity-school, an alms’-house, nor an hospital ; who sufier 
their fellow-creatures to perish for want before their very doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent their 
being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead ; who, when the power of 
the sword was in their hands, impaled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and 
arms of culprits ; and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the fol- 
lowers of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhn in the Burman empire* I 

* I fancy this is done when the child is born with bad omens, or is supposed to bo 
afflicted by some evil spirit. 

^ At Benares and near Buxar numerous brick monuments have been erected 
to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive with the bodies 
of their' deceased husbands. 

t It is well known, that the Burmans are the followers of Booddhtt, whose princi- 
pal aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, and of destroying animal 
life. The following facts will show how much humanity there is among a people far 
ezoeeding the Hindoos in their care not to injure whatever contains life. Mr. 
F. Oarey thus writes to his friends in Bengal ; — * I will now relate what has taken 
place in this single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four years. Some of the criminals I saw executed with my own eyes ; the 
rest I saw immediately after execution. One man had malted lead poured down his 
throat, which immediately burst out from the neck, and various parts of the body. 
Four or five persons, after being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had 
first their tongues cut oat, then their mouths slit open from ear to ear, then their ears 
cat off, and finally tbeir bellies ripped open. Six people were crucified in the following 
manner : their hands and feet were nailed to a scaffold ; their eyes were then extracted 
with a blunt hook ; and in this condition they were left to expire : two died in the 
course of four days ; the rest were liberated, but died of mortification on the sixth or 
seventh day. Four persons were crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
and feet stretched out at full length, in an erect posture, in which they were to remain 
till death ; every thing they wished to eat was ordered them, with a view to prolong 
their lives and miseiy. In cases like this, the legs and feet of the criminals begin to 
swell and mortify at the expiratien of three or four days ; some are said to live in this 
state for a fortnight, and expire at last from fatigue and mortification. Those which 
I saw were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another man had a large bam- 
boo ran through his belly, which put an immediate end to his existence. Two persons 
had their bellies ripped up, just sufficient to admit of the protrusion of a small part of 
the intestines ; and after being secured by the bands and feet at full stretch with cords, 
were placed in an erect posture upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in the river, to float 
up and down with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been be* 
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and who vttj often, in their acts of pillage, murder the plundered, ouiting off 
their limbi with the most cold-blooded apathy, turning the house of the 
murdered into a disgusting shambles! — Some^ of these cruelties, no doubt, 
arise out of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned fruits of supersti* 
tion, rather than the effects of natural disposition : but this is equally true res^ 
pecting the virtues which have been so lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastru, the Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller during tlie 
month Voishakhu ; but be may perish at his door without pity or relief from the 
first of the following month, no reward being attached to such an act after these 
thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pools of water, and build lodg- 
ing-houses for pilgrims and travellers ; but he considers himself as making n 
good bargain with the gods in all these transactions. It is a fact, that tiiere is 
not a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead to holy 
places ; and had there been no future rewards held out for such acts of merit, 
even these would not have existed. Before the ^kniee-yoogh it was lawful to 
sacrifice cows ; but the man who does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as 
that of killing a bramhHn ; he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act,;^should not destroy 
an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits even a fly : but it is no great 
crime if he should permit even his cow to perish with hunger ; and he beats it 
without mercy, though it be an iucarnation of Bhngavutee — it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life ; for the indwelling Briimhu feels no stroke 
but that of death. The Hindoo will utter falsehoods that would knock down 
an ox, and will commit perjuries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with 
horror those who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shastrn 
by swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abominable frauds. 
Several instances are given in this work ; one will be found in page 76, and 
another respecting an image found under ground by the raja of Niideeya, iu 
p. 125.»« 

Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos : the only diffi- 
culty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to the image. To do this, 

headed I do not exactly recollect ; but they must be somewhere between twenty anct 
thirty. Oue man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to the shoulder bone, and 
sawing right down until the bowels gushed out. One woman was beat to death with a 
large cudgel — These are most of the punishments I baye seen and heard of during my 
stay in this plao3 ; but many other instances happened during my absence, which I 
have not related. As for the crimes for which these punishments were inflicted, I 
only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a trivial nature, and some of 
the victims were quite innocent.' 

^ Plutarch says, that Romulus, when bo instituted the Lndi Conauales, to sur- 
prise the Sabine virgins, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the god Consus 
hid under ground ; which discovery attracted great multitudes to the sacrifice. 
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the owner of tbe image frequently goes from village to village, to call the atten- 
tion of the neighbourhood : he also persuades someone to proclaim, that he 
has been warned in a dream tp perform vows to this image ; or he repeats to 
all he sees, that such and such cures have been performed by it. In the years 
1807 and 1808, almost all the sick and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of 
Bengal presented their offerings to an image called Tarhk-^shwHrti, at a place 
bearing this name. The bramhiins owning this image became rich. This ex- 
cited the attention of some bramhiins near Nftdeeya, who proclaimed another 
image of Shiva, in their possession, to be ‘ the brother of Tarnk-eshwuru and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had done to the 
original one. 

The author has devoted a volume (Book I.) of this work to the gods. The 
next article (Book II.) relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which appear to 
be distinguished for tlie elegance of their architecture : they are not the work 
of a people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they bear any comparison with 
the temples of the Greeks or Romans.* They are not constructed so as to hold a 
crowd of worshippers, who are always accommodated in an area opposite the 
temple. The room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spacious 
if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils for worship, and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor of a 
Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised to heaven by sacred 
music, nor by the voices of a large and devout congregation celebrating the 
praises of the Deity in the strains of sacred poetry ; here no devout feelings 
are awakened by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths of 
religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the elo- 
quence of a public speaker : the daily worship at the temple is performed hy 
the solitary priest with all the dulness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily 
connected with a service always the same, repeated before an idol made of a cold 
stone, and in which the priest has no interest whatever ; and when the crowd 
do assemble before tbe temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every 
vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony,*' if the 
building belong to a man of wealth ; tbe expense incurred in presents to 
the bramh&ns and others is also very great. The person who employs his 

i W« learn from the Ain Akbtfree, however, that the entire revennes of Orissa, 
for twelve years, were expended on erecting a temple to the Maurice' 9 Indian 

Aniiquitie$» 

^ Circumambnlating a temple is an act of merit, raising the person to a place in 
the heaven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walks round. At Benares the 
devout do it daily. If tbe circumambulator be a learned man, he repeats the praise of 
the god as he is walking, and bows to the image every time he arrives at the door of 
the temple. The ignorant merely walk round, and make the bow. The right hand is 
always kept towards the object circiimambulated. 
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Wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estimation of his country- 
men : he frequently also endows the temple, as well as raises it ; which is 
generally done by grants of land. The annual produce of the land that be- 
stowed, is expended in wages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to 
the idol, and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, however, 
do not depend entirely on their endowments : they receive considerable sums 
from occasional offerings, and from what is presented at festivals.^ Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not 
acquainted with the forms of idolatry : many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not amount, in many 
instances, to more than twenty shillings a year. Some few temples are however, 
splendidly endowed, and many families receive their maintenance fh)m them. 
Where an idol has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to a 
large sum, even kings have been anxious to lay hold of such a source of 
revenue. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the metals, as well as of 
wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent images are made of wood or 
stone ; those wtnch are destroyed at the close of a festival, ure made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. The sculpture of 
the stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 12th century; 
those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similar progress of the arts. The consecration 
of an image is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singular of 
which is that of conveying sight and life to' the image, for which there are 
appropriate formulas, with prayers, inviting the deity to come and dwell in it. 
After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from 
every offensive approach. The shastrus contain directions for making idols, 
and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a description of each 
idol : hut in many instances theseJorms are disregarded, and the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve the identity of the image, indulges his own 
fancy. Some images are very diminutive, especially those made of the 
precious irietals ; hut others, if for temporary use, are very large : a stone 
image of the lingh is to se^u at Benares, which six men with joined bands can 
hardly grasp. At the festival of Kartikeyu, the gotl of war, an image is some- 
times -made thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of 
painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Any bramhhn, properly qualified by rank and knowledge! may officiate in 
a temple, and perform the general work of a priest. There is no order of 
bramhifins to whom the priesthood is confined many hramhnns employ others 

^ la the year 1809, at the temple of Jilgilnnat’hfi, near Serampore, at the oar 
festival, about 670 rupees were presented to the idol, in vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, 
garments, and money. About 160 bramhtfns, 60 females, and 150 shdodrhs, were 
entertained daily ; and, at the close of the festival, the priests of the temple received 
420 rupees. 

» I insert a short extract from Bryce’s 'Sketch of the State of British India/ in 
order to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it is wholly without foundation. 

F 
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as priests ; a shoSdrti must employ a bramhilD, but he has his own dioice of 
the individual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the v&ltis himself without 
being guilty of the highest offence. There are different offices in which priests 
are employt*d ; but any bramhhn, properly qualified, may perform the cere- 
monies attached to them all : (see p. 186.) In general, a family, able to bear 
the expense, employs a priest on a regular allowance : some priests are retoined 
by many families of the same caste ; such a person is called the joiners’ priest, 
or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bramhfins employed as priests to the sh55(irus 
are not in high estimation among their brethren, who never fail to degrade the 
sh55drh in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest are in general very 
small : on some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the ceremonies for 
the dead when performed for a rich man, at the great festivals, &c., the priest 
receives very liberal presents. Female priests are almost unknown to the 
Hindoos ; one or two instances are recorded in pp 143, 145. 

The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed daily, morning, 
noon, and evening, at which times food is presented to the idol : the services arc 
short, consisting of a few forms of petition and praise ; during the presentation 
of flowers, leaves and (except to Shivfl) a few articles of food, the priest is com- 
monly the only person present. The doors of the lingii temples are generally 
open all day ; multitudes of these temples are never honoured with worship, 
though they contain an idol : this is accounted for by there being several of these 
temples erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos in general 
bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether the doors be open or shut. 
Where the deity is honoured by bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the 
temple, for the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are collected before the door, and 
sit or stand under an awning. The idols in honour of V ishnoo are laid down to 
sleep in the day, if the image be not too large ; — a poor compliment to a god, that 
he wants rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples arc, 
several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an 
incense dish, a copper cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and 
the gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooslra grass for the 
priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch or shell. All these 
articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, unless the owner wish them to 
be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound among this people, 
to whom may truly be applied the remark of Paul to the Athenians, (Acts xvii. 
22 ;) the festivals are noted in the Hindoo almanacs, and are generally held at 
the full or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they have one 
festival in honour of the goddess of learning, Sfirnswiitee, which continues 
one day. In March three, in honour of Shivft, Krishna, and Gftnga. In April 

* The laws have always confined a certain proportion of bramhilns to the service 
ol the pagodas, to the education of youth, and to study.* p. 67. ‘No pains are spared 
in rendering accomplished those females, who, as the fascioating iuetruments of 
superstition, are employed in the service of their temples.* \h 54. 
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two ; one on the anniversary of the birth of Ramh, and the other the bonid 
swinging festival In Juno two ; one in the honour of Ghnga, and the other 
JhgHnnat’htl’s car festival; the latter is again revived in July, when the car 
returns to the temple. In August the cow is worshipped, and the birth of 
Krishna celebrated. In September the memory of deceased ancestors is com- 
memorated, and the Boorga festival held. In October one, in honour of the 
goddess Bhthntee ; and in November another, in honour of Kartike>u, the 
god of war. On all these occasions the public offices are closed ; but many 
other holidays are kept by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public 
festivals. 

The reader will find, in p, 193, an account of the daily duties of a 
bramhlin ; by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to the rules of his 
relijdion, he must spend almost bis whole time in religiour ceremonies. The 
present race of bramhhns curtail these ceremonies^ especially those engaged in 
secular affairs, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after 
their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas before the lingH, or the stone 
called the shalHgrama, or a pan of water. Many, however, content themselves 
with bathing, and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the service of a person’s guardian deity consists 
in giving him the name of this deity, and exhorting him to repeat it continually. 
The ceremony of initiation is given in p, 199. From this time, the initiated 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed under the 
protection of the gods, and receives the benediction of his spiritual guide. The 
Hindoos are careful to conceal the words of initiation, and do not wish to 
declare to strangers what god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, receives the highest 
reverence from the disciple, and is sometimes worshipped by him as a god. 
Disobedience to this guide is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, 
and his anger is dreaded more than that of the gods. When the disciple ap- 
proaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest places his foot on 
his head. To such a state of degradation does the Hindoo superstition reduce 
the people ! These priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity : some 
of them plunder the disciple of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wives. They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor do they per- 
form any offices of worship for their disciples. 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, is one of 
the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon the Hindoos; the 
bramhHns, after bathing, frequently complete their devotions on the banks of 
the river ; others go home, and repeat the requisite forms before the shalhgra- 
mh, or a pan of water. The people are taught that bathing is a religions cere- 
mony, by which they become purified from sin® ! They are never directed to 

»Aiid yet so far are the Hindoos from having any moral feelings, even in their 
acta of purifieoHon, that few men bathe in a retired situation ; the majority ohoose thoH^ 
places to which the female bathers resort, and on their account remain in the water 
long beyond the time necessary for their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment 
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bathe to promote bodily health. In the act of bathinjr, they pour out drink- 
oiSerings to deceased ancestors. — To be convinced how entirely the prewnt race 
of Hindoos are influenced by the promises of solvation held out in their sacred 
books on this subject, it is only necessary for a person to attend to what is 
passing around him, viz., to the crowds bathing at the landing-places of the 
Ganges ; to the persons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in 
vessels suspended from their shoulders ; to the shraddhns and other religious 
ceremonies performed on its banks; to the number of temples on both sides of 
the river ; to so great a part of the Bengal population having erected their 
habitations near the river ; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts 
of holiness, to assist tlie people in obtaining the favour of Gtlnga ; to the houses 
erected for the sick by the sides of the river ; to the people bringing their sick 
relations, and laying them on bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the 
Ganges, waiting to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river ; 
to the immense crowds on the banks, waiting f«)r a junction of the planets, at 
which moment they plunge into the stream with the greatest eagerness ; to 
the people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream, at the 
close of their festivals ; and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers 
going to Sagur island vGHnga-sagnrn) every year® . 

The forms of worship (poojap) before the idol are particularly laid down 
in p. 215. The priest who officiates has the common dress of a bramhun ; it 
must, however, be clean : he has occasionally one or two bramhuns to assist 
him in presenting the ofierings. 

made by looks, Ac. while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bram* 
htfns engage as cooks to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues : this 
is become so common, that the bramhhns, proverbially known by the name of cooking 
bramhtfns, are treated with the greatest suspicion by those who care for the chastity 
of their wives. Multitudes of bramkUns likewise are employed as priests to prostitutes, 
and actually perform the offices of religion in houses of ill-fame; — so completely 
absent is the moral principle from the religion of the Hindoos! 

® Till lately, eople used to thro w thenaselves, or their children, to the alligators 
at this place, under the idea that dying at Gtfnga-sagflrif, in the jaws of an alU^tor, 
was the happiest of deaths. This is now prevented by a guard of sepoys sent by 
Government. 

p The Ain Akbhree says, the Hindoos * divide po5ja into sixteen ceremonies. 
After the devotee has performed his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the 
shndhya and homh, he sists down, looking towards the east or the north, with his legs 
drawn up in front. Then, taking in his hand a little water and rice, he sprinkles the 
idol, and conceives this act to be a proper preface to the commencement of his adora> 
tion. Next follows the worship of the idol’s flagon. Then suooeeds the worship of 
the conch-shelL Last in order, a ceremony which consists in plastering the bell with 
ashes of sandal- wood. When he has finished, he throws down a little rice, and wishes 
that his god xnay be manifested. These various duties are all comprised in the first of 
the sixteen ceeemonies. — In the second, he prepares and places a table of metal, 
either gold, silver,^ or copper, as a seat or throne for a deity.- In the third, he 
throws water into a vessel to wash his feet ; for in Hindoosfhanfi it is the custom, 
tlmi^ when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet. — In the 
he sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rincing his numth, liace it is 
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Short forms of praise and prayer to the g^ods^* are continually used, and 
are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spiritual interests. The 
following is an example of praise addressed to Gilnga * 0 goddess, the owl 
that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a 
million of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of conquered 
enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ Example of prayer : — ^ O god I I am the 
greatest sinner in the world ; but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour : I leave my cause in thy hands.’ Praise is considered as more 
prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with 
flattery. Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to present to 
the god a handsome ofiering if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on thg^ form of an idol. 
Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Geeta, says, the Eev. Mr. Maurice 
describes th« bramhans as devoting a certain period of time to the contem- 
plation of the deity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life. The truth 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of reference to 


also the custom for an inferior to bring to a superior water to rince his mouth with 
before meals.— In the fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are offered to the idol. — In 
the sixth, the idol and his throne are carried to another spot : then the worshipper 
takes in his right hand a white conch-shell full of water, which he throws over the 
idol, and with his left hand rings the bell.— In, the seventh, he wipes the idol dry 
with a cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments of silk or gold 
stuff. — In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon the idol. — In the ninth, he makes the 
tiltfk upon the idol in twelve places. — In the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
gfeen leaves. — In the eleventh, he fumigates it with perfumes. — In the twelfth, he 
lights a lamps with ghSS. — In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays of food, 
according to his ability ; which are distributed among the by-standers, as the holy 
relios of the idol’s banquet. — In the 'fourteenth, he stretches himself at full length 
with his face towards the ground, and disposes his body in such a manner, as that 
his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, forehead, 
nose, and cheeks. These kinds of prostration are also pei^rmed to great men in 
Hindoost*hantl. — In the fifteenth, he mak^ a circuit around the idol several times.— 
In the sixteenth, he stands in the posture of a slave, with his hands uplifted, and 
Mks permission to depart.’ — At some of the great festivals, boys in play make an 
image, paint it, and beg from house to house for the offerings, as rice, fruits, &c. 
When all things are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs the ccspemonies. 
Thus early are the Hindoo children initiated into their idolatrous rites. If, however, 
the parents of these children discover what is going on, they forbid it, and warn the 
children, that the god will be displeased. If it be an image of Kalse, or any ferocxona 
deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by telling them that the goddess is a 
fury, and will certainly devour them. If any elderly boy be concerned, and the 
image made be a good one, the parents will sometimes, rather than destroy it, call 
a bramhffn, and have the ceremonies performed in a regular way. 

^ Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the Hindoos, at preseni^ as has been 
alroady noticed, introduce before the idol little beside filthy songs. Some bramhffns 
acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in his religion any thing of a monl 
nature. A real Ghris^n, wh^ be approaches God, prays, * Create in me a clean 
he^ and renew aright spirit within me.* ‘Lead me not into temptation, but 
deliver me from evil.’ ‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches,’ ‘Guidb me with thy 
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difine attributes, tuir to moral duty. Hie Hindoo rdiearses in bis mind 
the form of the god, Us dolour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, Im. and 
nothing mom. « 

Bepeating the names of tlie gods, particularly of a person’s guardian deity, 
is one of the most common, and is considered as one of the most efficacious 
acts of devotion prescribed in the shastrns. The oftener the name is repeated, 
the greater the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot ; others, as they walk along, 
count the repetitions by the beads of their necklace, which they then hold in 
the hand. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, cnlled vrutils, exist among the 
Hindoos, which are practised with the hope of obtaining some blessing : females 
chiefly attend to these ceremonies. 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. Some fasts 
are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very religious must often abstain 
from food. It is commended, not as an act of preparation for some duty, 
calling for great attention of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour 
of the gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for another, 
and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person paying and em- 
ploying another in this work. 

Gifts to bramhnns are highly meritorious, as might be expected in a system 
exclusively formed for their exaltation : the more costly the gift, the more 
valuable the promissory note, drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. 
Giving entertainments to bramhUns is also another action which procures 
heaven. 

Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the Hindoos, and 
is practised to a considerable extent, though the distinctions of caste destroy 
the feelings which should give efficacy to this excellent law. So completely 
do these distinctions destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many 
unfortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able to relieve 
them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, by urging, that they are 
of another caste : a bramhun finds friends every where, but the caste has sunk 

ooTinsd, and afterwards receive me to glory.' A Hindoo, when he supplicates his 
god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a son, or for revenge 
upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipx)er places himself before the image in a 
sitting posture, and, closing his eyes, prays, ‘ Oh, god ! give me beauty, let me be 
praised, 'give me prosperity, give me a son, give me riches, give me long life, or, 
give me health, &c. ’ The eldest female of the house, throwing her garment over 
her shoulder, and sitting on her hams, joining her hands, in the same manner, prays, 

* 0 god ! preserve these my childen, and my son’s wife ; do not suffer us to have 
sorrow again in our family, (referring to some death in the preceding year,) and then 
I will present offerings to thee every year saying this, she prostrates herself before 
the image. Sometimes a woman, iidter bathing, stretches her arms towards the sun, 
and says, * O god of day ! such a one has ill-treated me ; do thou afflict her. See ! I 
supplicate thee without having touched or tasted food*’ A poor man, in t he presence 
of an sometimes prays, * 0 god { fill me every day with food. I ask no more.’ 
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iht afflicted ab(l5drii to the level of tbe beaata*: when a bramhKn is relieved^ 
however, he ii not indebted to the benevolence of. hit conntrymen, so nradb as 
to the dread which they feel lest neglect of a bramhhh should bring upon them 
the wrath of the gbds. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads for pilgrims, 
frc. are other duties commanded by the shastrH, and practised by the modem 
Hindoos. 

Reading aud rehearsing the pooranhs are prescribed to the Hindoos as 
religious duties, and many attend to them at times in a very expensive 
manner. 

Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence exist among 
this people, one of which is to repeat certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, 
removing, or destroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diabolical passions* 

But what shall we say of tlie murder of widows on the funeral pile? — tlds 
too is an act of great pieiy. The priest assists the poor wretch, in her last 
moments, before she falls on tlie pile, with the formulas given by the Hindoo 
legislators : and, to complete this most horrible of all religious customs, the 
son of this wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother who 
gave him birth. Can there possibly be a greater outrage on human nature ? 
Is there any thing like it in all the records of the most wild and savage nations ? 
The North American Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the 
work of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in battle ; here 
the victim is an innocent woman — a mother — a widow, her heart fresh bleeding 
under the loss of the companion of her youth — the murderer, her own 
child — dragged to the work by the mild bramhun, who dances, and shouts, and 
drowns the cries of the family and^he victim in the horrid sounds of the drum. 
Such is the balm which is here poured into the broken heart of the widow. Nor 
are these unheard of, unparalleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some 
impenetrable forest ; but in the presence of the whole population of India, in 
open day : — and oh ! horril)le ! most horrible ! not less than five thousand of 
these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated every twelve months. 
I have heard that the sou sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed' 
and that some of these butnan sacrifices arc almost dead before they are touched 
by the flames." It is certain, that in many c^ses the family do much to 
prevent the female from being thus drawn into the flaming gulph ; but such 
are ihe effects of supeistition, and the influence of long established customs, 

' The shastrU prescribes, that he should do it with his head turned from the pile. 
Kennett, describing the Roman funeral, says, * The next of blood performed the cere- 
mony of lighting the pile, which they did with a torch, turning their face all the while 
the other way, as if it was done out of necessity and not willingly.’ 

• These barbarous murderers say, that when a woman is thus frightened to death, 
the gods, charmed with her devotion, have taken her before she entered upon this 
holy act. 



The following eircamstence took place at Gk>ndill-par% about €0 miles K. of 
Calouttay on the 18th of March, 1818, and was communicated to the author by Cap< 
tain Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly in his own words : — * On Thurs- 
day last, at nine in the morning, Vishwhnat’htf, one of our best workmen, who had 
been si<^ but a short time, was brought down to the river side to expire : he was 
placed, as is customary, on the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
would die ; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution was near at hand. This sick 
man was then immersed up to the middle in the river, and there kept for sometime ; 
but death not being so near as was predicted, he was again placed on the beach, extend- 
ed at full length, and exposed to a hot sun, where he continued the whole of the day> 
excepting at those intervals, when it was supposed he was dying, when he was again 
immersed in the sacred stream. 1 visited him in the evening ; he was sensible, but 
bad not the power of utterance ; he however was able to make signs with his hand, 
that he did not wish to drink the river water, which they kept almost continually 
pouring into his mouth by means of a small shell. He remained in this situation 
during the night ; in the morning the immersions commenced, and were continued at 
intervals till about five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of bis death, came to the 
desperate resolution of being buried alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by 
her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a small branch of the Mango 
tree was presented to her, which (as I understood) was setting a seal to her determina- 
tion ; from which, after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to 
her, and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to perform, 
whether it was voluntary or from persuasiou : nothing of the latter appeared ; it was 
entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on the heinousness of the crime they 
were guilty of, in allowing the young creature thus to precipitate herself into the pre- 
sence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter 
a good deal, but all to no purpose. The mother declared, that it was her daughter’s 
choice, who added, that she was determined to **go the road her husband had gone.” 
There was not the least appearance of regret observable in the mother’s countenanoe, 
or conduct. A woman, then, can forget her sucking child, and forsake the child 
of her womb the prophet seemed to think it only possible that there might exist 
such a monster, but here it was realized; here was a monster of a mother, that could 
resign her child, the gift of a gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfort 
and support of her old age could, without the least apparent emotion, consign this 
child alive to the tomb, and herself continue an unmoved spectator of the horrid deed. 
At eight P. M. the corpse, accompanied by this self-devoted victim, was conveyed to 
a place a little below our grounds, where I repaired, to behold the prepetration of a 
crime which I could scarcely believe possible to be committed by any human being- 
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ber of peramu who perith annually, the viethns of the bramhiniral anperstition, 
and find, that it rannot be lew than Tat Thuumd Hot Htmdred. 

Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion ia that of visiting tacred 
plaoea.* There an few Hindoos grown up to mature age, who have not visited 
one or more of these places, the naort of pilgrims ; many spend their whole 
lives in passing repeatedly from one end of Hindoost’banh to the other as pil- 
grims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, householders and 

The oorpee wu leid on the eetih by the river rill a oiroular grave of about fifteen feet 
in oirciimferenoe and five or six feet deep was prepared ; and was then (after eome 
formulae had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave in a sitting posture, with 
the face to the K., the nearest relation applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of 
the head. The young widow now came forward, and having circumambulated the 
grave seven times, calling out Hifree Bdl ! Hfiree Bfil ! in which she was joined by the 
surrounding crowd, descended into it. 1 then approached within a foot of the grave, to 
observe if any rdiuotance appeared in her countenance, or sorrow in that of her 
relations : in hers no alteration was peroeprible ; in theirs, there was the appearance of 
exultation. She placed herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her 
husband, embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on his 
shoulders ; the other hand she placed over her own head, with her forefinger erect, 
which she moved in a circular Erection. The earth was then deliberately put round 
them, two men being in the grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living and 
the dead, which th^ did as a gardener does around a plant newly transplanted, rill 
the earth rose to a level with the surface, or two or three feet above the heads of 
the entombed. As her head was 'covered some time before the finger of her^right 
hand, I had an opportunity of observing whether any regret was manifested ; but the 
finger moved round in the same manner os at first, till the earth closed the scene. 
Not a parting tear was observed to be shed by any of her relations, till the crowd 
b^an to disperse, when the usual lamentations and howling commenced, without 
sorrow.’ 

" A journey to Benares, Ac. and the performance of religious ceremonies there, 
are actions in the highest repute, for religious merit amongst the Hindoos. Many sir- 
kars in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall remove all the sins they commit 
in the serviee of Europeans (which every one knows are neither few nor small) by a 
joim^ to Benares, before they die. The Hindoo pfindits declare, that even European^ 
d^g at Benares, though they may have lived aU their days upon cow’s fiesh, will cer- 
tainly obtain absorption into Brllmhlf. On this subject, they quote a couple^ in which 
Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives ill, and destroys their desire of 
■in, by quenching their appetites. The Hindoo learned men also admits that English- 
BSMi may partake of the blessings of their religion in two other instances, viz., if they 
become firm believers in Qlfnga, or die at JKgffnaatlifi-kshdtrff. In all other respectf^ 
the Hindoo heavens are all shut against eatcmi of cow’s flesh. 
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learned bramlilins are equally infatoated^ and tynk it aeoessary to viiit one or 
more of these spots for the purtfioation of the soul before drath. In some 
instances, a river ; in others, a phenomenon in nature ; mid in others, a famous 
idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are expended by the rich, and by the 
poor their little all, in these journies, in the fees to the braihhl&ns, mid in ex- 
penses at the sacred pUc*e. 1 have given an aeeount of the ceremonies prepara- 
tory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the pil- 
grims arrive at the consecrated place ; to whieh are also added particulars of 
the most frequented of tliese haunts of superstition. 

For the expiation of sin, many different methods of atonement nre pre- 
scribed ill the Hindoo writings ; many of which, however, have fallen into 
disuse. 

Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage should fail to 
secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos are taught to repeat the names 
of the gods in their last hours ; and are also enjoined to make presents to the 
hrambiins, especially to their spiritual guides : their relations also immerse the 
l)ody of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and pour copiously 
of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they make to it 
ofFerings of rice, &e., in a reUgious ceremony, almost universally attended to, 
called the shraddhii, and on which very ficqnently a rich man expends not less 
than 3 or 400,000 rupees. To make this offering at GSya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from all sorrow.* 

The pooranHs teach, that after death the soul becomes united to an aerial 
body, and passes to the seat of judgment, where it is tried by Yhma, the Indian 
Pluto, who decides upon its future destiny. It, howcTer, remains in this 
aerial vehiele, till the last shraddhh is performed, twelve months after death ; 
when it passes into happiness or misery, according to the sentence ofYnnin. 

The same works teach, that there are many places of happiness for the 
devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that God begins to reward in 
this life those who have performed works of merit, and punishes the wicked 
here by various afflictions; that indeed all present events, prosperous or 
adverse, are the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present life ; that where merit 
preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by death and by sufferings in 
hell, rises to a higher birth, or ascends to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

« * Ah !’ said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, lameatdng the catas- 
trophe, ‘ it is not every one, even of those who sot out for Gdya, who reaches the 
place.’ Another Hindoo, in the presence of Ule author, reproving a yonng bramhtlii, 
who refused to afford pecuniary help to his aged infirm parent, asked him, if this waa 
not the grand reason why a person entet^ into the marriage state, that he might have 
a son, who, by offerings at Gtlya, might procure for him happiness after death ? 
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The joys of the Hindoo heaveos are re^eeented as wholly seosuah and 
the luUertes of the wicked as consisting in c(nrporal punishment ; the deacjjp*^ 
tions of the farmer digust a chaste mind hy their grossness^ and those gi^en 
of the latter offend the feelings by their brutal literality. 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Beamhun^ from his 
own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior unrierstauding, and 1 here give 
a translation of this article : — 

* God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, uncornipt, all-wise^ 
the ever-blessed, the almighty ; his perfections are indescribable, and past 
finding out ; he niles over all, supports all, destroys ail, and remains after the 
<lestruction of all ; there is none like him ; he is silence ; he is free from 
passion, from birth, &c., from increase and decrease, from' fatigue, the need 
of refreshment, &c. He possesses the power of infinite diminution, and light- 
ness, and is the soul of all. 

* He created, and then entered into, all things, in which he exists in two 
ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the fruits of practice.^ He now 
assumes visible forms, for the sake of engaging the minds of mankind. The 
different gods are parts of God, though his essence remains undiminished, as 
rays of light leave the sun his undiminislied splendour. He created the gods 
to perform those things in the government of the world of which man was 
incapable. Some gods are parts of other gods, and there are deities of stili 
inferior powers. If it be asked, why God himself does not govern the world, 
the answer is, that it might subject him to exposure, and he chooses to be 
concealed : he therefore governs by the gods, who are emanations from the one 
God, possessing a portion of his power : he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. -The gods are helpful to men in all human 
affairs, but they are not friendly to those who seek final absorption ; being 
jealous lest, instead of attaining absorption, they should become gods, and 
rival them. 

• 

* Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the performer, whieb 
raises him in every future binh, and at length advances him to heaven, (whefe 
he enjoys happiness for a limited period,) or carries him towards final absorp- 
tion. 

' Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the meritorious works of 
preceding births ; but very splendid acts of merit procure exaltation even in 
the birth in which they are performed. So, the misery which a person is jnow 
enduring, is the fruit of crimes in a former birth : enormous crimes hoWever 
meet with punishment in the life in which they are committed. The miseries 

7 Aero an objection preases hard on the hramhfio, that it is God, or Spirit," then, 
in matter, tiiat suffers, sines inatter/>oannot suffer. To this he answers, that^the heart, 
though it be inanimate, and, in oonseqnenoe, unoonsoious matter, by its nearness to 
spirit, becomes CH>abls of joy end sorrow, and that this is the sufferer. 
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of a ftttim atate arise oul of diisiiBfe&iOfod Iqr former sufferings : an inanimate 
state, andtiiitofxepliles,.a^ irtafos of suffering. Absmption can 

beobtamed only by qualifiestions acquired on eartb; and to obtain this, 
erai an inhabitant of heaven must be bom on earth. A person may sink to 
earth again by crimes committed in heaven* The joys of heaven arise only 
frcmithe gratifioation of the senses. A person raised to heaven is eonsidered 
as a god. 

* Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accompanied by a 
general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, without hope of 
reward ; or from a principle of obedience to the shastrii, which has promised 
certain blessings on the performance of such and such religious actions. 

* Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one at present 
is the burnt-offering with clarified butter. See. It is performed to procure 
heaven. — ^The worship of the gods is, speaking generally, followed by benefits 
in a future state, as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods. — Re- 
peating the names of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustible. — Bathing is the means of purification 
before religious services, and when attended to in sacred places, merits heaven. 
— Gifts to the poor, and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, 
are actions highly meritorious, and procure for the person future happiness. 
— Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses food in devotion to the 
gods. — Vows to the gods procure heaven. — Praise offered to the gods in songs, 
is efiicacious in procuring future happiness. — Visiting holy places, a spiritual 
guide, a father or a mother, destroys all sin. — Compassion, forbearance, tender- 
ness, (regarding the shedding of blood,) speaking truth, entertaining strangers, 
becoming the refuge of 'the oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, 
making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving water 
to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for travellers, hearing the 
praise of the gods or a sacred book, &c. are actions which merit heaven. — 
Religious austerities are useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to 
a pure state. These austerities are rewarded either by heaven or absorption.’ 

Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author has scarcely 
noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious abstraction, and the austeri- 
ties practised by anchorites, though the doctrine of the vddils evidently favours 
an ascetic life. Indeed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is eonsidered as the direct way to final beatitude; 
yet it is not denied, but that a person who continues in a secular state, may, by 
performing the duties of his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or 
some future birth, to divine destiny. The yoge$ being thus exalted in the 
Hindoo system of theology, aud in consequence honoured by his countiymen, it 
has become very common to embrace the life of a religious mendicant; to do 
whicb, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, there are many 
inducements very different from those of a religious nature : disappointments in 
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life» domestteoeoumnoef, wandarfng propenrities, iilidt conndctions, 

and veijr often a wish to jxrocnre impunitj in tiie eomimssion of flagiant orimes,* 
induce aumy to emhraoe such a life. Perhaps there is not a single instance at^ 
present known» of a person’s becoming an ascetic from the pure desire of ab- 
sorption. In cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, the 
hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from the troubles of 
mortal existence. I have given in this work an account of nearly twenty orders 
of mendicants^ (p. 294, Sdc.) the followers of different deities : these are the 
scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super- 
stition. Nor need we now expect to see realized the description of a yogee as 
laid down in the sbastrX : this description never was realized those who have 
received the highest fame as yogees, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the present 
wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions are attributed to them 
which put human nature to the blush. 

The sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this : — spirit dwelling in bodies, 
and partaking of the passions incident to residence in matter, is purified by 
austerities and numerous transmigrations, and at length re-obtains absorption 
into the divine nature. Religious practice leads to better destiny, and divine 
destiny draws the person to abstraction and religious austerities. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is practised at 
present. The ceremonies most popular aise—- the daily ablutions, repeating the 
names of the gods, the daily worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. 
The works of merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining bramhhns, building 
temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the Ganges, and expensive 
offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict brambUns are distinguished by a scrupulous regard to bathing, 
the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a proud contempt of the lower 
orders. The voishnllvhs are more sociable, and converse much among each 
other on thsir favourite Krishnli, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

* At present,’ says the bramhHn whose confession of faith has been giveu 
in the preceding pages, * nine parU in ten qf the whole Hindoo population have 
abandoned all comdwniioue regard to the form of their religion. They rise 
in the morning without repeating the name of god, and perform no religious 
ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon, when, for fear of being re- 
proached by their neighbours, they go and bathe : a few labour through the 
usual ceremonies, which occupy about fifteen minutes ; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypocritically make a few of the signs used in worship, and then re- 

> I have notioed in p. 298 the fact, that many hordes of mendioaata are atmed, 
and live by publio plunder ; but perhaps there are quiteas many seoret robbers to be 
found in the garb of religioiui mendioanta. Since this fact has become more generally 
known, many hare suffered the punishment of their orimes. 
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turn home, and eat. This constitutes the whole of their daily practice. Among 
these nine parts, moreover, there are many who spend the time of bathing in con- 
versation with others, or in gazing at the woirten ; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in religious ceretnonies : 
“ What 1 you have taken an ass’s load of religion.” “ Faith I > ou are become 
very religious — a very holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work.” Three- 
fourths of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their religion in the 
following manner:— when they rise, they repeat the name of their truardiun 
deity, make a reverential motion with the head and hands in remembrance of 
their absent spiritual guide^then wash themselves in the house, and pursue their 
business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected to prepare the 
flowers, &c. for worship, the master of the family scolds his wife in some such 
words as these “ Why do I labour to maintain you ? It is not because you 
can answer for me, or preserve me from y)unishment at deatli ; but that you 
may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name of God, arid pernare 
for a future state.” If the son is to be reproved for such a neglect, ti>e father 
asks him, if he is not ashamed to spend so mueh time in play, careless how 
much fatigue he undergoes to please himself, while he is unwilling to do the 
amallest trifle to please the gods He declares himself ashamed of such a family, 
and desires to see their faces no more. He then gathers the flowers himself, 
and going to the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free from 
every impurity, lays it down, taking a morsel with him into the water, iramersse 
himself once, and then rubs himself with the clay, repeating this prayer, “ O 
earth ! thou hearest the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance.” He tiien invites to him tlie river goddesses Ynmoona, 
GodavSree, Snrnsw&tee, Nnrmnda, Siiidlioo, and Kaveree, that he may, in 
Gflnga, have the merit of bathing in them all at once, and again immerses 
himself, after repeating, “ On such a day of the month, on such a day of the 
moon, Stc. I (such a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing Gnnga.” He then 
Oilers up a prayer for himself in some such words as these ; — “ UbbiiyH-chnrnnu 
praying for final happiness for ten millions of his family, bathes in Giinga and 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, of the moon, &c., 
and immerses himself, while he utters, Let my guardian dcjity be propitious 
and then ascends the bank, wiping bis hair, and repeating the praises of Gnnga, 
as, ” O Gnnga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the watery image of 
religion, thou art the garland round the head of Shivn : the very craw-fish in 
thee are happy, while a king at a distance from thee is miserable.” He then 
sits down, and repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins, 
among which is the celebrated gayntree, “ Let us meditate on the adorable 
UglU of the d'mne Ruler y (Savitree :) may it guide our intelleetsy He next 
pours out drink-offerings to Yhmfi, to Bruroha, Visbnoo, RoodrS, the eight 
progenitors of mankind, to all the gods, and aR living things in the three 
worlds, to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying that they 
may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay he had prepared, an 
image of the Kngli, and worships it ; which set includes praise to one oftlve 
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gods, prayers for preservation, meditation on tUe form of the idol, hymns on 
the virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. He titen 
returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain portions of one of the 
shastrlis. Before he begins to eat, he offers up his food to his guardian deity 
snying, “ I offer this food to such a god;” and after sitting, with his eyes 
closed, as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the food and eats 
it. In the evening, just before sun-set, if he have a temple belonging to him, 
he presents some fruits, &c. to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of 
the forenoon, and the name of some deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to rest, he repeats the word Phdmn-nabhH, a name of Vishnoo. Perhaps 
one person in ten thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther than this.’ 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is continually reminded 
of one or other of tliese ceremonies : — here sits a man in his shop, repeating the 
name of his guardian deity, or teaching it to his parrot^ — there go half a dozen 
voiragees, or other persons, making their journey to some holy place — here 
passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, containing rice, sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, &c. an offering to his guardian deity — here comes a man with a 
chaplet of red flowers round his bead, and the bead of a goat in his hand, having 
left the blood and carcase before the image of Kalee — there sits a group of Hin- 
doos, lisstening to three or four persons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions 
of the poorauus — here sits a man in the front of his house reading one of the 
poorantis’’ moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a high wind — and (early 
in the morning) here comes a group of jaded wretches, who have spent the night 
in boisterously signing filtiiy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, 
before the image of Dot^rga — add to this, the villagers, men and women, 
coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges — and the reader has a 
tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it stalks every day, along the streets 
and roads, and as it mny be recognized by any carelesss observer. 

The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremonies not a 
particle is found to interest or amend the heart ; no family bible, ' profitable 

^ This ceremony is supposed to bring great blessings both on the teacher and the 
scholar : the parrot obtains heaven, and so does its master. Numbers of Hindoos, 
particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen in the streets walking about with 
parrots in their hands, and repeating aloud to them, * Radha-Krishutf, Radha-Krishntf, 
Krishnh, Krishnh, Radha, Radha,* or * Shivif-Doorga,’ or ^ Eal6S-tffratf. Some 
are thus embloyed six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has 
learnt his lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number of times. 

Reading a book, or having it read at a person’s house, even though the person 
himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious action. The love of learning 
for its own sake is unknown in Bengal : a Hindoo, if he applies to learning, always does 
it to obtain rupees — or heaven. When he opens one of the shastrhs, or even an account 
book, he makes a bow to the book. A shopkeeper, when he is about to balance his 
books, uncertain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by his 
favour he should not find himself in debt, he will present to him some ofierings. 
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for doefcrine, for reproof, for instroetion in rigbteousneM, thit men may be 
l^orongbly fumielied unto all good works ;* no domestic worship ; ^ no pious 
assembly where the ullage preacher * attempts each art, reprores each dull delay, 
allures lo brighter worlds, and leads the way.* No standard of morals to re- 
press the Tieiotts ; no moral education in which the principles of virtue and 
religion may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing that as- 
sumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony, and leaves the heart cold as death to every moral 
principle. Hence the great bulk of the people have abandoned every from and 
vestige of religious ceremony. The bramh&n who communicated this informa- 
tion, attributed this general disregard of their religion to the khlee-yoogh ; and 
consoled himself with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact 
fulfilment of certain prophecies in the pooranfis. 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future rewards and 
punishments has always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals : the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their writings, but are taught 
to consider every disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease and the terrific appearances of its close-pursuing punishment — can 
this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the 
Deity? I will still further assist the objector, and Inform him, that the 
Hindoo writings declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, 
it is impossible to be re-united to the Great Spirit ; and that, to obtain this 
perfection, the sinner must linger in many hells, and transmigrate through al- 
most every form of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of 
a feather, compared with the loss of a rupee. The reason is obvious : every 
Hindoo considers all his actions as the effect of his destiny ; he laments perhaps 
his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what must have forced 
itself on the observation of eveiy thoughtful observer, that, in the absence of 
the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which are invisible 
and future, not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous. — 
Painful experience proves, that even in a Christian country^ if the religious 
principle does not exist, the excellency and the rewards of virtue, and the 
dishonour and misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, without 
making a single convert. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in the Hindoo 
writings, and to the vices and miseries engendered by the popular superstition : — 

The Bhllguviit-Geeta contains the following most extraordinaiy descrip- 
tion of God ; — ‘ Sunjuyu. The mighty compound and divine being HSree, 
having, 0 raja, thus spoken, made evident and to Uijoonu his supreme and 

^ The women and children take no share in the worship performed by the master 
of the family. It is not supposed to belong to them. See p. 198. 
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lieavenly form; of many a mouth and eye ; many a heavenly omam^afc; many 
an upraised weapon ; adorned with celestial robes and chaplets; anpioted, with 
heavenly essence; covered with eveiy marvellous thing ; the. eternal God, whpse 
countenance is turned on every side ! The glory and amazing splendour of this 
mighty being may be likened to the sun rising at once into the heavens, with a 
thousand times more than usual brightness. The son of Pandoo then beheld 
within the body of the god of gods, standing together, the whole universe 
divided into its vast variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every 
hair was raised an end. He bowed down his head before the god, and thus 
addressed him with joined hands: — Urjoonu. 1 behold, OgodI within thy 
breast, the devus assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. I see Brilmha, 
that diety sitting on his lotus-throne ; all the rishees and heavenly ooriigus : I see 
thyself, on all sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and bellies, 
and mouths, and eyes ; but I can neither discover thy beginning, thy middle, 
nor again thy end. O universal lord, form of the universe ! I see thee with a 
crown, and armed with club and chakra, a mass of glory, darting refulgent 
beams around. 1 see thee, dillicult to be seen, shining on all sides with light 
immeasurable, like the ardent fire, or glorious sun. I see thee of valour infinite ; 
the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire ; and the whole world 
shining with reflected glory ! The space between the heavens and the earth is 
possessed hy thee alone, and every point around ; the three regions of the uni- 
verse, O mighty spirit ! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance with 
troubled minds. Of the celestial bands, some I see fly to thee for refuge ; 
whilst some, afraid, wdth joined hands sing forth thy praise. The maharshces, 
holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adoring praises. The roodrns, 
the adityns, the viisoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth good ; nsh wina, 
and koomaru, the mnroots and the ooshmapas, the gandhdrv’ds and ydkshns, 
with the holy tribes of usoords ; all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed ! 
The worlds, alike with me, are ternfied to behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; 
with many mouths and eyes ; with many arms, and legs, and breasts ; with 
many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus as I see thee, touching the 
heavens, and shining with such glory ; of such various hues ; with widely-op- 
ened mouths, and bright expanded eyes ; I am disturbed within me ; ray 
resolution faileth me, 0 Vishnoo ! and I find no rest ! Having beholden thy 
dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of lime’s last fire, I know 
not which way I turn ! I find no peace ! Have mercy then, O god of gods I 
thou mansion of the universe ! The sons of Dhritarashtr^, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bheeshma, Dronu, the son of Soota, and even the fronts of 
our army, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, discover- 
ing such frightful rows of teeth ! whilst some appear to stick between thy teeth 
with, their bodies sorely mangled.’® — It should be observed, that this frightful 
description of the Hindoo Supreme Being docs^not relate to the ferocious Kalee, 

Wilkins’s translation of the BhtfgKvtfttt 06€ta. 

H 
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drinking the blood of the giants ; but it is the playful Krisiimi who tlius shews 
his dreadful teeth, with the mangled bodies of the family of Dhritiirashlrd 
sticking between them. 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shastras as this — ‘ What 
is God ?* To know whether he exists or not, page upon page has been written ; 
and this question has been agitated in every period of Hindoo history, wherever 
two or three piindits happened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same timc^ 
with an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the apostolic declaration, ‘ The 
world by wisdom knew not God.* Some pandits call him the invisible and 
ever-blessed ; others conceive of him as possessing form : others have the idea 
that he exists like an inconceivably small atom ; sometimes he is male ; at other 
times female ; sometimes both male and female, producing a world by conjugal 
union ; sometimes the elements assume his place, and at other times he is a 
deilied hero. Thus in 830,000,000 of forms, or names, this nation, in I he 
emphatical language of St. Paul, has been, from age to age, ‘ feeling after* the 
Supreme Being, like men groping ‘ in the region and shadow of death and, 
after so many centuries, the question is as much undetermined as ever — What 
is God ? 

One day, in conversation with the Shngskrita head-plindit of the College 
of Fort William, on the subject of God, this man, who is truly learned in big 
own shastrSs, gave the author, from one of their books, the following parable : 
—In a certain country there existed a village of blind men, who had beard of an 
amazing animal called the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they could 
procure no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place ; the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing ; and one of them seized his 
trunk, another his ear, another his tail, another one of his legs. After thus 
endeavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into the village, and sittirfg 
down together, began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant 
to the villagers : the man who had seized his trunk said, he thought this animal 
must be like the body of the plantain tree ; he who had touched his ear was of 
opinion, that he was like the winnowing fan ; the man who had laid hold of his 
tail said, he thought he must resemble a snake ; and he who had caught his leg 
declared, he must be like a pillar. An old blind man of some judgment was 
present, who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these jariing 
notions, at length said — ' You have all been to examine this animal, and what 
you report, therefore, cannot be false : I suppose, then, that the part resembling 
the plantain tree must be his trunk ; what you thought similar to a fan must be 
his ear ; the part like a snake must be the tail ; and that like a pillar must be 
his leg.* In this way the old man, uniting all their conjectui'es, made out 
something of the form of the elephant. — ‘ Respecting God,* added the phndit, 

* we are all blind ; none of us have seen him ; those who wrote the shastras, like 
the old blind man, have collected all the reasonings and conjectures of mankind 
together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of the nature of the divine 
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Being.’® It is an irresistible argument in favour of the majesty, simplicity, 
and truth of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left 
on the mind of the most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the subject, 
we never hear such a question started in Christian countries — W hat is God P 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent intrigues, crimi- 
nal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counteract eacli other, has produced the 
most fatal elfects on the minds of men. Can we expect a people to be better 
than their gods ? Brilmha was inflamed with evil desires towards his own 
daughter.^ — Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamiina, deceived king Bulee, and 
deprived him of his kingdom. » — Shivri’s wife was constantlyjealous on account 
of his amours, and charged him with associating with the women of a low caste 
at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivil and Mohinee, a female form of Yishnoo^ 
is shockingly indelicate. — Vrihilspiitee, the spiritual guide of the gods, com- 
mitted a rape on his eldest brother’s wife. * — Indril was guilty of dishonouring 
the wife of his spiritual guide. ^ — Sooryii ravished a virgin named Koontee.* — 
Ynmii, in a passion, kicked his own mother, wl )0 cursed him, and afflicted him 
with a swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring." — 
ITgnee was inflamed with evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as 
many sages; but was overawed by the presence of his wife » — BuliiramS was 
a great drunkard® , — Yayoo was cursed by Buksliu, for making his daughters 
crooked when they refused his embraces. He is also charged with a scandalous 
connection with a female monkey. ^ — When Yuroonu was walking in his own 
heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorvnsheo, a courtezan, that, 
after along contest, she was scarcely able to* extricate herself from him. ‘‘ — 
Krishna's thefts, w^ars, and adulteries are so numerous, that his whole history 
seems to be one uninterrupted series of crimes. ® — In the images of Kalee, she 
is represented ns treading on the breast of her husband. ■ — Lnkshmee and 
S'draswiitee, the wives of Yishnoo, were continually quarrelling, * — It is worthy 
of enquiry, how the world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, 
that we may be able to judge how far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 
and affection. Let us open the Hindo sacred writings : here we see the Creator 
and the Preserver perpetually counteracting each other. Sometimes the Pgplerver 
is destroying, and at other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a ’pertain 
occasion,® Shivd granted to the great enemy of the gods, Ravdnn, a llleasing 
which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove the 830,000,000 gods 
into a state of desperation. Brnmha created Koomblm-kdmn, a monster 
larger than the whole island of Lanka ; but was obliged to doom him to an 
almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an unx^sal famine. This 

« Acts xvii 27. ^ See Kalika poorantf. s SewlCifhabharKtff. 

Ibid, i Ibid. k Ibid. I Ibid. 

“ See MKhabhariftW. ^ Ibid. • Ibid. r See Ramaylfnlf. n Ibid. 

** Sec the Shr5e.bhagff vtft^. " See the Markjfnd6ylf pooran^. See the 

Vrihifddh^frmlf pooran^t. “ Sec the RarnyffeH. 
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god 19 (rfien represented as bestowing a blessiog, to remove the effects of whirfi 
Yishnoo is obliged to become incarnate : nay, these effects have not in some cases 
been removed till all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged 
to go a begging ; till all human affairs have been thrown into confusion, and 
all the elements seized and turned against the Creator, tlie Preserver, and the 
Beprbducer. When some giant, blessed by Brumha, has destroyed the creation, 
Yishnoo and Shiva have been applied to ; but they have confessed that they 
could do nothing for the tottering universe. 

Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be expected, 
does not exceed their merits ; yet it is a shocking fact, that language like the 
following should be used respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the Provi- 
dence which governs the world : — when it thunders awfully, respectable Hin- 
doos say, * Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day the lower orders say, ‘ The 
rascally gods are dying.’ During a heavy rain, a woman of respectable caste 
frequently Says, ‘ Let the gods perish ! my clothes are all wet.’ A man of low 
caste says, ‘ These rascally gods are sending more rain.* 

In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject of infinite 
moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth and the wisdom of the 
declaration of the Divine Author of the Chiistian religion, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God 1 ’ A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
tions, in the mind of a sincere Christian, is a treasuie which transcends in value 
all the riches of the earth ; for instance, how much does the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity tend to fix the hope and joy of the Christian ! but the poor Hin- 
doo knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in whom to trust. 
In the spirituality of the Divine Nature, united to omniscience and omnipresence, 
the Christian finds a large field for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; 
but the degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beings that fill liim 
only with shame or terror : he retires from the image of Kale e overwhelmed with 
horror, and from those of Radha-Krishnii with confusion and contempt — or 
else inflamed with concupiscence. How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their best interests, 
is the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity and Justice ; but the 
wretched Hindoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in his 
gods, to lead him to perdition. How necessary to the happiness of a good 
man, are just ideas of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
dispensations : — the reader has seen how impossible it is for a Hindoo to 
derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the doctrine of the sliastrns 
respecting the government of the world. How consoling to a person, sensible of 
many failings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy ; — but these heatliciis have 
nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the penitent ; nothing short of 
perfect abstraction, and the extinction of every desire, qualify for deliverance 
from matter,— The sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, ‘ easteth all 
his care on his Paiher, who is in heaven;’ and tl/' laDguagc of his mind, 
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invigorated by the living waters flowing from the fountain of eternal truth, is, 
‘ Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel * Though I walk through the vidiey 
and even the shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit which is 
diffused through every form of animated matter ; that actions of every kind are 
his ; that he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot ; * that it is the highest 
attainment of human wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and 
Bramhn are one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability is destroyed, 
and liability to punishment rendered preposterous. How often has the author 
heard it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the moving cause of every 
action, however flagitious, is God ; that man is an instrument upon whicli God 
pLiys what tune he pleases. Another modification of this doctrine is that of 
fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, without a dissentient voice, by all the 
Hindoos. Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, 
and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of iniquity. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhhns to despise 
the great body of the people, and teach them, that the very sight and touch of 
a shoodrii renders them unclean. To be contented in ignorance is the duty of 
a shoodrh, as well as to drink with reverence and hope the water in which the 
bramhau has dipped his foot. The services too and the hopes held forth by 
this religion, are almost exclusively confined to the bramhiins. The shoodrn 
is supposed to be born to evil destiny ; and the only hope he can indulge is, 
that after a long succession of transmigrations he may probably be born a 
bramhiln. 

The subjugation of the passions, so much insisted upon in the Hindoo 
shastrhs, api)lies to all virtuous as well as vicious desires. The person who is 
divested of all desire, even that of obtaining God, is dcsciibed as having ariived 
at the summit of perfection. The love of parents, of children, &c. is an 
imperfection, according to the Hindoo code: lienee says Krishna, ‘ Wisdom is 
exemption from attachment and affection for children, wife, and home^ 

* See tho Vedanttf-sarh. 

y At tlie time a learned native was assisting tlie Rev. Mr. Carey in tho ti-ansla- 
tion of the New Testament into the Shngskrith, when such passages as these were 
translating, ' Henceforth know I no man after the flesh ‘ We are dead, and our life is 
liid,’ &c. * I am crucified to the world ‘ We are fools for Christ ‘ We are made a 
spectacle,’ &c. he exclaimed, ‘ This is pure voiragecism : Paul was a true Purum- 
hungsee.’ V"et the divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and 
devoted himself supremely to God, have no existence in the shatrffs. The Hindoo 
principle is mere stoicism ; its origin is either selfishness, or infatuated ambition : but 
the principle of tho apostle, was the love of Christ, who died on a cross for his 
cnoniicB— as he himself says, * The love of Chrbt. like an irre ustililii torrent, bears us 
away ‘ If wc arc beside ourselves, it is for your sakes.’ 
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These shastriis also teach, that sin may be removed by the slij^htest cere- 
mony ; and thus, instead of reforminar, they promise impunity in transgrcssiou. 
See dilFerent stories in pp. 51, 168, 170. 

The at’hhry v8 veda contains mfiny prayers for the destruction of enemies ; 
and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented to Bhnghvntee, that she may 
be induced to assist in the gratification of revengeful passions ; among the rest, 
the worshipper is to make a paste image of a man, cut off its head, and offer 
this head to the goddess, with a burnt- sacrifice, &c. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that human sacrifices preceded the cutting off t he head of this man of 
paste ; and that one man was sacrificed and offered to the gods to induce them 
to destroy another ? 

In the Institutes of Miinoo a man is allowed to commit adultery, if the 
female consent ; to steal, for the sake of performing a religious ceremony ; and 
to peijure himself, from benevolent motives : they also allow of lying, to 
preserve the life of a bramlinn, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress. * 
What is still worse, in this Code a bramhun, in case of want, is permitted to 
steal, not from the rich merely, but — from his slave ! It is a common senti- 
ment among this people, that in secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ; 
and peijury is so common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony of 
Hindoo witnesses. The natives ridicule the idea of administering justice by 
oral testimony. 

I have given in p. 283, a few examples of persons raised to heaven 
by their own works, to shew that these works liave nothing to do with 
real morality. But how shall we describe the unutterable abominations con- 
nected with the popular superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which 
can be clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations practised in 
the midst of religious riles, and in the presence of the gods, which, if they 
could be described, would fill the whole Christian world with disgust and 
horror. Let impenetrable darkness cover tliem till ‘ the judgment of the 
great day.’ 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward excitements 
to evil in the public festivals ; nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of 
God and governors united, been found sufiicient to keep . within restraint the 

* If a man, by the impulse of lust, tell lies to a woman, or if his own life would 
otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, or if it is for the benefit of a 
bramhifn, in such affairs falsehood is allowable.’ HalhecTs Code of Gentoo i^*rj.—How 
can we wonder that the Hindoos should be so addicted to falsehood, when even in the 
rig-v^K, approached with profound reverence by so many Christian infidels, we find 
monstrous exaggerations like the following ?—‘ Bhhrhttf distributed in Mtfshnarh a 
hundred and seven thousand millions of black elephants with white tusks, and decked 
with gold.’ ‘ A sacred fire was lighted for BhffrhUf, son of Dooshffntif, in Sachigoonlf, 
at which a thousand brynh^ns shared a thousand millions of cows a piece.’ ^<ie Mr. 
ColebroohcQ Essay. 
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ovei flowings of iniquity : — but wbat must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead men to every 
species of vice ! These festivals and public exhibitions excite universal atten- 
tion, and absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public 
conversation -.‘and such is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country seems to be thown into a ferment: health, property, time, 
business, every thing is sacriflced to them. In tins manner are the people 
prepared to receive impressions from their national institutions. If these 
institutions were favourable to virtue, the eflects would be most happy ; but as, 
iu addition to their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt the 
mind, the most dreadful conscciuencea follow, and vice, like a mighty torrent, 
flows through the plains of Bengal, with the force of the flood-tide of the 
Ganges, carrying along with it young and old, the learned and the ignorant, 
rich and poor, all castes and descriptions of people — into an awful eternity 1 

In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousiiess which prevails 
at their festivals, and abounds in their popular works, with the enervating 
nature of the climate, have made the Hindoos the most elFeminate and corrupt 
people on earth. I have, in the course of this work, exhibited so many 
proofs of thb fact, that I will not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the sexes approaches very near to that 
of the irrational animals. The husband almost invariably lives in criminal 
intercourse during the pupilage of his infant wife ; and she, if she becomes a 
widow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being destitute of a protector and of 
every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human victims which annu- 
ally fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured on an estimate of the number of 
Hindoos who annually perish, the victims of the bramhinical religion ; (p. 
254,) and have supposed, that they cannot amount to less than 10,500 ! 
Every additional information 1 obtain, and the opinions of the best informed 
persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me iu the opinion, that this 
estimate is too low, that the havoc is far greater, however difficult it may be 
to bring the mind to contemplate a scene of horror which out-does all that has 
ever been perpetrated in the name of religion by all tlie savage nations put to- 
gether. These cruelties, together with the contempt which the Hindoos feel for 
the body as a mere temporary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the disorganizing 
effects of the caste, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel : of which their 
w^ant of every national provision for the destitute ; their leaving multitudes to 
perish before their own doors, unpitied and even unnoticed ; the inhuman manner 
in which they bum the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumph when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of the funeral pile, 
are awful examples. 
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But to know the Hindoo iilolatry, as it is, a person must wade through 
the filth of the thirty-six pooranhs and other popular books — he must read 
and hear the modern popular poems and songs — he must follow the bramhiin 
through his midnight orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goddesses ; or 
he must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen to the filthy 
dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishnii and the daughters of the milk- 
men ; or he must watch him, at midnight, choking, with the mud and waters of 
the Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever ; or, at the 
same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy ; 
burning the body before it is cold, and washing the blood from his hands in 
the sacred stream of the Ganges ; or he must look at the bramhiin, hurrying 
the trembling half-dead widow round the funereal pile, and throwing her, like a 
long of wood by the side of the dead body of her husband, tying her, and then 
holding her down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the power 
of rising and running away. — After be has followed the bramlmn through all 
these horrors, he will only have approached the threshold of this temple of 
Moloch, and he will begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, 
AS IT IS j a man must become a Hindoo — rather, he must become a bramhiin ; 
for a poor shoodrn, by the very circumstances of his degradation, is restrained 
from many abominations which bramhnns alone are privileged to commit. And 
when he has done this, let him meditate on tins sy stem in its effects on the mind 
of the afflicted or dying Hindoo, as described in pp. 377, 278, and 385 ; on 
reading which description he will perceive, that in distress the Hindoo utters 
the loudest murmurs against the gods, and dies in tlie greatest perplexity and 
agitation of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so long in darkness, and in causing 
them to suffer so much formerly under their Mahometan oppressors. The mur- 
der of so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. Let ns 
hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Providence has remembered 
mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of tlie British government, 
that they may enjoy a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying knowledge 
of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no com- 
fort to the afflicted, no hope to the dying ; but on the contrary excites to every 
vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account 
for the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollection, that tlie sceptical part 
of mankind have always been partial to heathenism. Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, 
&c. have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Homan 
idolatries ; and many Europeans in India are suspected of having made large 
strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommendation of 
the Holy Scriptures (found in his Bible after his death) has been so often and 
so deservedly quoted, it is said, to please his pandit, was accustomed to study 
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the shastriis with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his table ; — his fine 
metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse.* 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the ancient idola- 
tries are retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even in some 
Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to heathenism 
may be, it is not more extraordinary than the extravagant lengths into which 
some learned men have gone in their expectations from the antiquity of the 
Hindoo writings. Mr. Htalhed seems to prefer Hindooism to Christianity pure- 
ly on account of its boasted antiquity®. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, 
in North America, formed such an enthusiastic expectation from the amazing 
antiquity of the Hindoo writings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, 
to request him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not 
this gentleman been a zealous Christian, it is likely his extravagant expectations 
might have led him to ask Sir William to translate and send him a book two or 
three millions of years old, written in some kiilpH amidst the endless succession 
of worlds. 

For sometime, a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared to have 
been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings. 
In the first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses iiaving been called the productions of 
yesterday, compared with those of the bramhnns. The contents of these books 
also were treated with the greatest reverence ; the primitive religion of the Hin- 
doos, it was said, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculcated a pure 
morality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction between the 
ancient and modern religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists for Hindooism 
did not approve of its being judged of by present appearances. Some persona 
endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they 
maintained the unity of God ; though they worshipped the works of their own 
hands as God, and though the number of their gods was 330,000,000. It is 

d ‘ I could not help feeling a degree of regret, in reading lately the Memoirs of the 
admirable and estimable Sir William Jones. Some of bis researches in Asia have no 
doubt incidentally served the cause of religion ; hut did he think the last X)0ssible di- 
rect service had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was left at 
leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods ? Was not this a violation even of the neutrality, 
and an offence, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself ? 1 know what 
may be said about personification, license of poetry, and so on : but should not a wor- 
shipper of God hold himself under a solemn obligation to adjure all tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to recognize the pagan 
divinities, or abominations, as the prophets of Jehovah would have called them? What 
would Elijah have said to such an employment of talents ? It would have availed little 
to have told him, that these divinities were only personifications (with their appropriate 
representative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, or of abstractions. He would 
have sternly replied — And was not Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the same ?’ Sec 
Foster's incomparable Essays, 

® Is Mr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in every case, 
wherein the Hely Bible is not concerned ? When he wrote his ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws,’ 

I 
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very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age ; and that they wished it to be understood, that 
they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the image of Moloch, 
Jupiter, or Kalee : yet mankind have generally concluded, that he who worships 
an image is an idolater ; and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common sense should be turned out of doors. 

Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of deciding upon the 
claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects their* antiquity, and the value 
of their contents. Mr. Colebrooke’s essay on the v^dHs, and his other import- 
ant translations; the Bhugiivut-Geeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins; the trans- 
lation of the Hamayan’d, several volumes of which have been printed ; some 
valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; with other translations by different 
Siingskritu scholars ; have thrown a great body of light on this subject : — and 
this light is daily increasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a 
mUt ; but when the fog has dispersed, and the person has approached it, he 
smiles at the deception. Such is the exact case with these books, and this 
system of idolatry. Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastrns were 
written, they therefore at once believed the assertions of the bramhhns and their 
friends, that their antiquity was unfathomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the Hindoo cere- 
monies, which he never saw, in the most captivating terms, and has painted 
these ‘ abominable idolatries* in the most florid colours. It might have been 
expected, (idolatry being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour- 
able to God,) that a Christian divine would have been shocked while writing 
in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is something in Hindooism to 
excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the dance before the 
idol ; — or assist the bramhflns in crying Hiiree bul / Hiiree bul ^ ! while the 

he hesitated to believe the Bible, because it was out done iu chronology by the his. 
tories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close 
of his account of the four yoogfls, * To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as 
yesterday ; and to such ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span !* He says, 
in another page, * The conscientious scruples of Brydone will always be of some weight 
in the scale of philosophy.* If the age or reign of Brilmha, viz., 55,987,200,000,000 
years, excited such sacred awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have been 
his sensations, and how strong his faith in * holy writ* of the Hindoos, if he had hap- 
pened to read in the Ramayiinfl the account of Ramu’s army ; which, this * holy writ’ 
says, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkics ? Again, 
two thousand times the four yoogfls, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the age of the sage 
MarkflndOkfl ! What, in the name of Mr. Halhed, is the life of Methuselah to this ? — 
This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is said, a Arm believer in Richard Brothers t 

* Sounds of triumph, which the bramhttns use when the fire of the funeral pile 
begins to bam, and when they are choking a dying person with the water of the 
Ganges. These words literally mean, *oall upon Httree,* or repeat the name of Hflrec, 
viz., Krishnfl. In their popular use, they arc like the English phrase, huz&a ! huzza, / 
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fire is seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow or let 
him attend at the sacrificing of animals before the images of Kalee and 
Doorga ; — or come and join in the dance, stark naked, in the public street, in 
open day, before the image of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
young and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never make 
these holy bramhiins, these mild and innocent Hindoos, blush for a moment. — 
Seriously, should sights like these raise the ardour of enthusiasm, or chill tlie 
blood of a Christian minister ? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in 
shame. As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity 
sanctifies nothing ‘ The sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be 
accursed.’ 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, inserted 
in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities ‘ Mr. Forbes-, of Stanraore-bill, 
in his elegant museum of Indian rarities, numbers two of the bells that have 
been used in devotion by the bramhiins. They are great curiosities, and one of 
them ill particular appears to be of veiy high antiquity, in form very mucli 
resembling the cup of the lotos ; and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and 
melodious. I could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of an 
instrument which had been actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported 
thoughts travelled back to the remote period, when the bramhiin religion 
blazed forth in all its splendour in the caverns of elephanta : I was, for a 
moment, entranced, and caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of vener- 
able priests, arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me ; the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear ; 1 
breathed an air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and contemplated the Deity 
in the fire that symbolized him.’ In another place:— ‘She [the Hindoo 
religion] w^ears the similitude of g, beautiful and radiant Ciieeub from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, and on his 
silken wings benefaction and blessing.’ 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be a teacher, in 
every part, mark idolatry as the abominable thing which God hateth. 
Mr. Maurice calls it, ‘ a beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.’ How this 
Christian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of his Great 
Master in the great day of final account, I must leave ; but I recommend to 
him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much harm in Hindooism, 
the perusal of the following passages from the word of the true and living 
God 

‘ If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, 

s While the author cannot but withhold his assent from Mr. Maurice’s application 
of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt to illustrate Scripture doctrines from 
the ancient systems idolatiy, he embraces this opportunity of expressing his admira- 
tion of the great merit of this singular and masterly work. 
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thou, nor thy fathers ; (namely, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth ;) thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him ; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him : but thou shall surely kill him; thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. And 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ; because he hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, whidi brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall do 
no more any such wickedness as this is among you.* JDetU. xiii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
IX, — I quote this remarkable passage, not because I think the Christian dispen- 
sation allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how marked is the 
divine abhorrence of this sin. 

‘ And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and 
cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and my soul shall abhor 
you.* Leviticus xxvi. 30. — ‘ Cursed be the man that makelh any graven imcLgey 
any graven or molten image^ an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the 
hands of the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the people 
shall answer and say, Amen.’ Deut, xxvii. 15. — ‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, Ye have seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all the cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have 
committed to provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn incense, and to 
serve other gods, whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fathers. 
Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and send- 
ing them, saying, O do not this abominable thing that I hate. But 
they hearkened not, nor inclined their enr to turn from their wickedness, to 
burn no incense unto other gods. Wherefore my rury and mine anger was pour- 
ed forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day.* Jeremiah xliv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
— ' And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols ?' 2 Cor. vi. 16. — 
‘ For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we w^alked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revelliiigs, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries' \st Peter iv. 3. — ‘ But the fearful, 
find unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore-mongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters^ and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone : which is the second death.* B^v. xxi. 3. 

Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions of the divine 
word, and then say, whether there be not, according to the spirit of these pas- 
sages, a great degree of criminality attached to the person who in any way 
countenances idolatry. I am not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the British power in India, from the encouragement which 
Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever. The Governor of the world said to the Israelites, in parti- 
cular reference to idolatry, ‘ If ye walk -contrary to me, I will walk contrary to 
you.* Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens tlie Jews, if they 
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countenanceidolfttjy ‘ Ijcall heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go over 
Jordan to possess it : ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly 
be destroyed.* It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which either a 
person, or a nation, begins to think favourably of idolatry, it is a mark of 
departure in heart and practire from the living God : it was always so con- 
sidered among the Jews. There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when 
truly known, in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent man 
can approve ; and I am fully persuaded, that there will soon be but one opinion 
on the subject, and that this opinion will be, that the Hindoo system is less 
ancient than tiie Egyptian, and that it is the most puerile, impure, and 

BLOODY OP ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER ESTABLISHED ON 
EARTH. 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has added ac- 
counts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including the sects founded by 
Booddhu, Eishubhii-dcvn, Nantikh, and Choitdnyu. 

All the founders of these sects appear to have been religious mendicants, 
who, animated by excessive enthusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points 
of the Hindoo system farther than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
wliich respect severe mortifications. Nanukit and Choitdnyd were less rigid, and 
do not seem to have pressed the importance of religious austerities. Booddhii 
and Hishudhu-devii evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philoso- 
phers who were atheists.*' 

Botli these systems are comprised in two or three doctrines : — the world 
is eternal, and possesses in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call 
creation, preservation, and resuscitation ; religion (Dharrnu) regulates all states, 
and is in fact what Christians call providence, connected with absolute predes- 
tination ; the person who acquires the greatest portion of dhiirmn becomes a 
personification of religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves the 
worship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is tlie cardinal 
virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not to hurt or destroy sentient 
beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of a scheme of 
religion which excludes a God, it is a singular feature of this system of atheism, 
that it has placed the sceptre of universal government in an imagined being 
under the name of Beligion ; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings, Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of rewarding and punish- 
ing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, these heresiarchs have not promul- 
gated a system of atheism, without making some provision for the interests of 
morality in their way ; and if the idea of punishment alone would make men 
virtuous, a Bouddhri and a Joinn might attain a place in the niche of fame not 
much below thousands who believe in a First Cause. 

h The ShSS-bhagKvhtK mentions BooddhK as the son of XTnjKnW, of^SSkKtlf ; 
and that CharvvakW, a celebrated atheist, embraced and published the real opinions 
of Rooddhif. See ShrSe-bhagHvtfttf, chnp. i. sect. 3, 
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As men are born under a certain destiny andas every action produces its 
destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and in consequence religious 
ceremonies have little place in these systems. The only object of worship is a 
deceased or living perfect ascetic : the former has temples erected to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies are performed 
similar to those before the Hindoo idols ; and the living mendicant is wor- 
shipped by the devout, wherever he happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a social life ; 
and at present those Joinils, who find the rules of their guides too strict, are 
obliged to solicit the forms of marriage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 
In the translation of the Te'mee Jatii, a Bouddlm work, (see p. 312,) the reader 
will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects abandoned a civil life at the 
call of the monarch’s son, an ascetic, and sought in a forest that abstraction 
from secular concerns which they considered as an essential preparation for re- 
union to the divine essence. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the worshipping of 
their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening to their sayings or written works* 
and a rigid care to avoid the destruction of animal life, even in its most 
diminutive forms. The Booddhds and Joinns have not excluded, it is true, 
every thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are celebrated 
among them monthly or annually : but there is reason to suppose, that these 
are no parts of the original system, but the additions of mendicants less rigid 
in their principles and less austere in their manners. 

The Joiniis speak of the Bouddims with a degree of contempt, as being very 
loose in their practice, praticularly as it regards the destruction of animal life, 
from this circumstance, and from the Joinils being still found in Hindoost’- 
hanu, as well as from the fact that they trace their religion up to a very early 
Hindoo monarch, it may be conjectured, that they are the oldest of the two 
sects, and are the scattered remnants of those persecuted under the name of 
atheists, after the destruction of the Goutilmii dynasty, or, as they were then 
called, Bouddhiis. 

Nanukii, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any connection 
with the atheists ; he disapproved of the excessive polytheism of the Hindoos, 
and wished to draw them to the worship of the one God, whom, however, he 
called by the names usually adopted by the Hindoos : Brurabii, Puriim-eshwilrii, 
Unadee, Nirakarh, &c. He did not publicly reprobate those parts of the 
Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but contented himself with observ- 
ing, that while he left them indifferent, the practice of them would not be ac- 
companied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He formed, from 
the bramhinical system, a new one, having little polytheism in it, but borrowing 
all its principal doctrines from the Hindoo writings ; and he and his successors 
incorporated the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this seceder 
are : There is one invisible God, who is to be worshipped or honoured in holy 
men ; his name is to be repeated ; that spiritual guide is to be reverenced ; all 
evil avoided : if images be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. 
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Piiture happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured to those 
Shikhs who observe the rules laid down by their sacred books. 

Choitanyu, the last of the seceders, departed still less from regular 
Hindooism ; his principal opposition was aimed at the rising sect of the 
shaktiis, or those who worship the female deities with bloody sacrifices : he 
testified his abhorrence of the destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and 
professed to be a rigid Voishniivn, adopting Krishna, or Hdree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vishnoo as uniting all 
ill himself ; nor did he explode any tenet of Hindooism beside that relating 
to bloody sacrifices. A devout attachment to Krishna ; a strict union among all 
his followers; reverence for religious mendicants; visiting holy places; re- 
peating the name of Hiiree, and entertaining mendicant Yoishniivas, compose 
the prime articles in the creed of this sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarchs, each of 
which, though different in many essential points, is distinguished by one re- 
markable feature, reverence for mendicant saints, especially those who seem to 
have carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the world, and religious austeri- 
ties to the greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these mendicants are 
regarded as personifications of religion ; and among the two last, as partial 
incarnations, or persona approaching the state of re-union to the Great Spirit. 

Eespecting the priority of tlie atheistical or the brambinical systems, the 
author has not been able entirely to satisfy his own mind. Some persons 
conjecture, that they see a coincidence betwixt the doctrines of the v^dris, and 
of the atheistical sects, respecting the origin of things, and the worsliip of the 
elements. It may be safely added, that to these systems succeeded the pouranic 
mytholojiy, and after that the worship of the female deities with bloody sacri- 
fices. The whole of these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the ‘Word of Truth* to every sincere Christian, 
and more and more prove, how deep and important a stake he has in the 
glorioui gospel of the blessed God. 
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HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 


BOOK 1. 

OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF GOD. 

It is a painful reflection to every benevolent mind, that not 
a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to the One Qod, is to be found 
in all Hindoost’han ; nor is any act of worship, in any form, 
addressed by this people to God. The doctrines respecting the 
Divine Nature are considered as mere philosophical speculations, 
totally unconnected with religious services. 

It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity of 
God. ‘ One Brtlmhft, without a second,’ is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the 
nature of God. They believe also that God is almighty, allwise, 
omnipresent, omniscient, &c., and they frequently speak of him aa 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
subjection or punishment of the bad : yet they have no idea of 
God’s performing any act, either of creation or providence, except 
through the gods ; and thus are prevented all the beneficial eflfects 
which might have arisen out of their notions of the divine perfec- 
tions : for in the whole of the reigning superstition the gods alone 
are seen ; and these gods bear no more resemblance to the one true 
God, than darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 

Percemng, therefore, that the speculations of the Hindoo 
philosophers on the divine nature have no place whatever in the 
religion of the country, I have placed these dogmas in the preceding 
volumes ,» gee rntr«^uotion. 
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VISHNOO— SOURCE OF ALL HINDU INCARNATIONS. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE GODS. 

The deities in the Hindoo i>antheon amount to 330,000,000. 
Yet all these gods and goddesses may be I'esolved into the three 
principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivtt, and Brtkmha ; the elements ; and 
the three females, Doorga Liikshmee, and Stiriiswiitee. ^J'he follow- 
ing pages will contain accounts of all those at present worshipped 
by the Hindoos, particularly in the ])rovincos of India under the 
i^glish government. 


Sect. I. — Vishuoo. 

This god is represented in the form of a black man, witlj four 
arms ; in one of which he holds a club, in another a shell, in the 
third a chtikiii*, and in the fourth a water-lily. He rides on 
Gtiroorli, an animal half-bird and half-man, and wears yellow 
garments. 

The Hindoo shastriLs give accounts of ten appearances or incar- 
nations of Vishnoo, in the character of the Preserver; nine of 
which are said to be past. 

The first is called the MiitsyU incarnation. Bramhti^, the one 
Gk>d, when he resolves to recreate the universe after a periodical 
destruction, first gives birth to Brtimha, Vishnoo, and Shivti, to 
preside over the woi*k of creation, preservation, and destruction. 
After a periodical dissolution of the universe, the four vedtis re- 
mained in the waters. In order to enter upon the work of creation, 
it was necessary to obtain these books, for the instruction of Brtimlia. 
Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the vedtis from tho 
deep ; who, taking the form of a fish, (some say one kind and some 
another,) descend^ into the waters, and brought up these sacred 
books. 

In the Ktichyhpfi incarnation, Vishnoo assumed the form of a 
tortoise, and took the newly created earth upon his back, to render 
it stable. The Hindoos believe that to this hour the earth is sup- 
ported on the back of this tortoise. 

The Vtirahtt incarnation happened at one of the periodical des- 
tructions of the world, when the earth sunk into the waters. Vish- 
noo, the preserver, appearing in the form of a boar (vui-ahh), des- 
cended into the wafi^rs, ^nd with his tusks drew up the eartli. 

■ An iron instrument of destruction like .a wheel. 

^ The reader will please to keep in mind that Brilmhtl means the one God, and 
that Brtimha means the idol of that name. 
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Wliat contemptible ideas on such a subject ! The earth, with all its 
mountains, &;c. &c. made fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up 
from the deep by the tusks of a hog ! 

The fourth incarnation is called Niirtisinghii®. Among other des- 
cendants of Dtikshii, (the first man that Brtimhajcreated,) was Ktish- 
ytlpii, a moonee, and his four wives, Ditee, TJditee, Vintita, and 
Klidroo. From Ditee, sprang the giants ; from Uditee, the gods ; 
from Viniita, Qhroorii ; and from Klidroo, the hydras. The giants 
possessed amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific 
powers, named Hirhnyakshii and Hiriinyti-ktishipoo, both of whom 
performed religious austerities many thousand years to obtain im- 
mortality. Brhmha at length gave them a blessing apparently 
equivalent to that which they desired. He promised, that no com- 
mon being should destroy them ; that they should not die either 
in the day or in the night, in earth or in heaven, by fire, by water, 
or by the sword. After this these giants conquered all the king- 
doms of the earth, and even dethroned Indrfi, the king of heaven. 
Indrh, collecting all the gods, went to Brfimha, and intreated him 
to provide some way of deliverance, as the universe which he had 
created was desti’oyed. Brtimha asked the gods, how he could 
destroy those who had obtained his blessing ? and advised them to 
go to Vishuoo. They obeyed, and informed this god of the miseries 
brought upon the univei’se by these giants, whom Brtimha had 
blessed. Narayfinti promised to destroy them, which he did in the 
following manner : Hirtinyti-ktishipoo’s son Prtilhadti was constan- 
tly absent from home performing religious austerities, at which his 
father became angry, and, tying a stone to his body, threw him 
into the water ; but Vishnoo descended, and liberated him. His 
father next threw him under the feet of an elephant ; but the 
elephant took him up, and put him on its back. He then built a house 
of sealing wax, put his son into it, and set it on fire ; the wax melted, 
and fell upon Priilhadii, but he received no injuiy. The father next 
gave him poison, but without effect. At length, wearied of trying 
to kill him, he said, ^ Where does your preserver Vishnoo dwell V 
* He is every where,’ says Prtilhadti. " Is he then in this pillar V 
‘Ves,’ said the son, ‘Then,’ said Hirtinyti-ktishipoo, ‘I will kill 
him,’ and gave the pillar a blow with his stick — when Vishnoo, in 
the form of half-lion, half-man, burst from the pillar; laid hold of 
Hirtinyti-ktishipoo by the thighs with hS teeth, and tore liim up 
the middle. This was in the evening, so that it was neither in 
the day nor in the night ; it was done under the droppings of 
the thatch, about which the Hindoos have a proverb, that this 
place is out of the earth; he was not killed by a man, but by a 
being half-man, half-lion : so that the promise of Brtimha to him 
was not broken. Vishnoo next destroyed Hirftnyakshti. After 
the death of his father, Prtilhadti began to worship Vishnoo under 


^ From ntli't!, a man ; and singhtl, a lion. 
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the form which he had assumed, and with tears, enquired into the 
future fate of his father. Vishnoo assured him, that as he had 
died bjr his hands, he would surely ascend to heaven. Vishnoo 
was so pleased with the praises which Prttlhadtt bestowed on him, 
that he began to dance, hanging the entrails of Hirtiny tt-kttshipoo 
round his neck. By Vishnoo’s dancing, the earth began to move 
out of its place, so that Brftinha and all the gods were frightened, 
but durst not go near him. However, at the entreaties of Prtilha- 
dti, Vishnoo gave over dancing; the earth became fixed, and Vish- 
noo gave Prttlhadtl this promise, that by his hands none of his 
race should die. 

The fifth is the Vamiiuti incarnation. PrCilhadti’s grandson 
Btilee followed the steps of his great-grandfather, and committed 
every kind of violence. In contempt of the gods, he made offer- 
ings in his own name. He performed the fishwamddhti sacrifice 
one hundred times, by which he was entitled to become the king 
of the gods ; but as the time of the then reigning Indrtl was not 
expired, the latter applied for relief to Vishnoo, who promised 
to destroy this giant : to accomplish which he caused himself to be 
bom of Uditee, the wife of Ktishj^aptL, the moonee. Being ex- 
ceedingly small in his pei*son, he obtained the name of Vamtlnfi, 
i. e., the dwarf. At a certain period king Bulee was making a 
great sacrifice, and Vamunu's parents being very poor, sent him 
to ask a gift of the king. It is customary, at a festival, to 
present gifts to bramhuns, Vamunfi was so small, that in his 
journey to the place of sacrifice, when he got to the side of a hole 
made by a cow’s foot, and which was filled with water, he thought 
it was a river, and entreated another brambun to help him 
over it. On his arrival, he went to ask a gift of Billee. The 
king was so pleased with him, on account of his diminutive 
form, that he promised to give him whatever he should ask. He 
petitioned only for as much land as he could measure by three 
steps. Bfilee pressed him to ask for more, intimating that such 
a quantity was nothing ; but Vamuntl persisted, and the king, 
oi’dered his priest to read the usual fonnulas in making such a pre- 
sent. The priest warned the king, declaring he would repent of 
making this gift ; for the little bramhun was no other than 
Vishnoo himself, who would deprive him of all he had. The king, 
however, was determined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was 
made. Vamfintt then placed one foot on Indrfi’s heaven, and the 
other on the earth, when, lo ! a third leg suddenly proiected from 
his belly, and he asked for a place upon which he might rest this 
third foot, Billee, having nothii^ left, and being unable to fulfil 
his promise, was full of anxiety. His wife, having heard what was 
going forward, came to the spot, and, seeing the king’s perplexit\% 
advised him to give his head for Vamtlnu to set his foot upon. He 
did so ; but Vamuntl then asked for what is called dfikshinfi, a 
small present which accompanies a gift, and without which the 
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gift itself produces no fruit to the giver. Bulee knew not what to 
do for dtikshinii : his all was gone. His wife advised him to give 
his life to Vamunti as dukshinix. He did this also ; but the latter 
told him, that as he had promised Prulhadu not to destroy any of 
his race, he would not take his life. He therefore gave him his 
choice eithet* of ascending to heaven, taking with him five ignorant 
persons ; or of descending to pattdu, the world of the hydras, with 
five wise men'^. Bulee chose the latter, but said that as be had 
done much mischief on earth, he was afraid of going to patiilu, 
lest he should there be punished for his crimes. Vamunu told him 
not to fear, as he would, in the form of Vishnoo, become his pro- 
tector. At the close, this god, having restored every thing on 
earth to a state of order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 

The sixth is the Purushoo-ramu incarnation. Purushoo is the 
name of an instrument of war. The occasion of this appearance 
of Vishnoo is thus related : — The kshutriyus, from the king to the 
lowest person of this caste, were become very corrupt. Every one 
did as he pleased, the king was without authority, all order was 
destroyed, and the earth was in the greatest confusion. In these 
circumstances the goddess Prit'hivee* went to Vishnoo, and prayed 
for relief Her petition was heard, and one part of Vishnoo was 
incarnate as the son of J umudgunee, a descendant of Bhrigoo the 
sage. After twenty-one different . defeats the kshutriyfis were 
exterminated by Purushoo-ramu ; but after a lapse of years they 
again became numerous : TJrjoonfi, a kshutriyu king with a 
thousand arms, overcame the greatest monarchs, and made dread- 
ful havock in the world : he beat Ravunu, and tied him to the 
heels of a horse ; but Brumha delivered him^ and reconciled them 
again. One evening in the rainy season, Urjoonu, being in the 
forest, took refuge in tlie hut of J umud&gnee, the learned ascetic. 
He had with him 900,000 people ; yet Jumudugnee, entertained 
them all. Urjoonu, astonished, enquired of his people how the 
sage, living in the forest, was able to entertain so many people ? 
They could not tell ; they saw nothing except a cow which Brumha 
had given him ; but it was by her means perhaps that he was able to 
entertam so many guests : its name was Kamu-dh^noo.^ In fact, 
when Urjoonu was to be entertained at the sage's house, this cow 
in a miraculous manner gave him all kinds of food, clothes, &c. 
The king on his departure asked for the cow ; but the sage refosed 
it to him, though he offered for it his whole kingdom. At length, 
Uijoonu made war on Jumudugnee ; and thou^ the cow gave an 
army to her master, he was unable to cope with Uijoonu, who des- 
troyed both him and his army. After the victory, however, 'tfr- 

^ It is a proverb among the Hindoos, that there is no pleasure in the company of 
the ignorant in any place or circumstances ; and that a bad place, in the company of 
the wise, is better than a good one in that o€ the ignorant. 

« The earth personified. 

^ That is, the cow which yields every thing desired. 
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joontf could not find the cow, but went home disappointed. Pfii*®- 
shoo-ramfi, hearing of the defeat and death of his father JAmfi- 
dugnee, went to complain to Shivit, on the mountain Koilasu ; but 
could not get access to him till he had knocked down the gods 
Gfindshii and Kartikfi, Shivii's door-keepers. Shivfi gave Pui-itshoo- 
ramfi the instrument pfirfishoo, and promised him the victoiy. On 
his return Purushoo-ramu met his mother, who was about to throw 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. After attending upon 
this ceremony, PtLiTLshoo-ramu went to the residence of Urjoontf, 
and killed him®. 

These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
siityit yoogfi\ There are no images respecting them made for 
worship. 

The seventh incarnation is that of Ramfi to destroy the giant 
Ravunu ; for the history of which, see the Translation of the Table 
of Contents of the Ramayunu, toward tlie close of this volume. 
— ^The eighth incarnation is that of Billuramu, to destroy Prulfimbu 
and other giants. This latter incarnation is said to have taken 
place in the d wapuru-yoogu. — ^The ninth is the Booddhu incarnation, 
in which Vishnoo appeared as Booddhu, to destroy the power of the 
giants. In order to efiect this, Booddhu produced among mankind 
by his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticism ; that 
having no longer any faith in the gods, the giants might cease to 
apply to them for those powers by which they had become such 
dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appearance the object of 
Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished by art, without the 
necessity of war ; though the dreadful alternative to which he was 
driven to accomplish his object, that of plunging mankind into a 
state of universal scepticism, affords another proof how wretchedly 
the world would be governed if every thing depended on the 
wisdom of man. — Thejienth incarnation is still expected, under the 
name of the Kulkee Uvutai-tL See translation from the Kulkee 
pooranu, in the second volume. 

The appearance of Vishnoo, when he took the name ofKrishnu 
to destroy the gianl Kungshfi, is called the descent of Vishnoo 
himself, and not an incarnation of this god. There are, how- 
ever, beside the preceding ten incarnations, and this of Krishnh, 
many others mentioned in the pooranfis, all having their source in 
Vishnoo. — ^The Shree-bhagflvfitfi contains accounts of the following : 
Soo-ySgnfi created certain gods, and removed distress from the 
three worlds ; — Kfipilfi taught his mother the knowledge of 

9 This story is told variouBly in the jraorantls : according to the Ramaytinii, Vt^shis- 
’thii was the owner of this cow, and Y ishwtLmitrii the person who fought with the 
moonee to obtain it. 

These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen of the 
happiness of the Hindoo shtytl yoogil, could we believe that there ever had been such 
a i)eriod. 
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Brfimhii, by which she obtained absorption ; — Dflfctatr^yti delivered 
all his disciples, by means'of the ceremony called yogfi, from fiiture 
birth, and obtained for them absorption ; — Koonnarti declared the 
events that had happened in a former age ; that his, previous to 
the dissolution of things which preceded his incarnation ; — 
Narayiinti was such a perfect ascetic that the courtezans, sent by 
the gods to allure him from his religious austerities, were unsuc- 
cessful ; Vishnoo himself created a female on purpose to divert him 
from his devotions, but her attempts were equally abortive ; — 
Prit’hoo opened the bowels of the earth, and brought forth its 
treasures ; — Rishfivh was an incomparable yogee, who was worship- 
])ed by the pttrhm-lmngsus and other ascetics ; — Hfiyugreevti was 
so great a saint, that the words of the vddu were uttered every time 
he breathed ; — Hflree delivered his disciples from all their enemies, 
whether among men or the inferior animals ; — Hfingsfi taught his 
disciples the mysteries of yogit, and obtiiined absoi^ption himself 
while performing the ceremonies of a yog^ ; — Mtinoo’s fame filled 
the three worlds, and ascended even as far as Sfityu-lokil ; — Dbun- 
wuntfiree delivered all diseased persons from their disorders on 
their mere remembrance of his name, and gave the water of 
immortality to the gods ; — Vyasu arranged the vddus, was the 
author of the pooranfis, &c. — Vibhoo was the spiritual guide of 
80,000 disciples, whom he taught the knowledge of Brumhu, and 
the ceremonies of yogfi ; — Sfityfis^nfi cleared the earth of hypocrites 
and wicked persons ; — Voikooiit’hfi created the heaven ot^Vishnoo 
known by this name, and performed other wonders ; — ujitfi in- 
structed the gods to churn the sea to obtain the water of immor- 
tality, and did other things which distinguished him as an incar- 
nation ; — Mohfinee was incarnate, to prevent the giants from 
obtaining the water of immortality at the churning of the sea ; 
— Narfidfi revealed the work called Voishnfivfi Tfintru. The 
following incarnations are expected : Sarvfibhoumfi to dethrone 
the present Indrfi, and instate Bfilee in his stead; — Vishwfiksdnfi 
as tne friend of Shfimbhoo, when he becomes the king of heaven ; 
— Dhfirrafi-sdtoo to nourish the three worlds ; — Soodhama to assist 
Eoodrfi-savfirnee, the twelfth of the fourteen mfinoos ; — Yog^sh- 
wfirfi to place Divfis-pfitee on the throne of Indrfi; — Vrihud- 
bhanoo to make known many new religious ceremonies. — The reader, 
however, is not to suppose that there are no other incarnations 
mentioned in these marvellous books : every hero, and every 
saint, is complimented by these writers as an incarnate deity. 

I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, or in 
conversation with learned natives, that these incarnate persons are 
personifications of any of the divine attributes ; or that these 
stories have any other than a literal meaning. No doubt they 
were written as fables, which the ignorance of modem Hindoos has 
converted into facts ; or many a£ them may relate to common 
events here magnified into miracles. 
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IMAGES OF VISHNOO— HIS NAMES, WIVES. 


Stone images of Vishnoo are made for sale, and woraliipped in 
the houses of those who have chosen him for their guardian deity. 
There are no .public festivals in honor of this god, yet he is wor- 
shipped at the offering of a burnt sacrifice ; in the form of medita- 
tion used daily by the bramhfins ; at the times when ‘ the five 
gods’ are worshipped, and also at the commencement of each shrad- 
dhfi. No bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. The offerings 
presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified butter, 
sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &c. 


Many choose Vishnoo for their gmirdian deity. These persons 
are called Voishnuvtis. The distinctive mark of this sect of 
Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, drawn the whole length 
of the nose, and carried forward in two straight lines across the 
forehead. This mark is comthon to the worshippers of all the dif- 
ferent forms of Vishnoo. It is genei’ally made with the clay of the 
Ganges ; sometimes with powder of sandel wood. 

Vishnoo has a thousand names^ among which are the follow- 
ing : — ^Vishnoo ; that is, the being into whom, at the destruction 
of the world, all is absorbed. — Narayunfi, or, he who dwelt in the 
waters^, and he who dwells in the minds of the devout. — Voikoon- 
t’hu, or, the destroyer of sorrow. — Vishtfirfi-shriiva, or, he who, in 
the form of Viratfi, is all eye, all ear, &c. — Ehisheek^shii, viz., the 
god of all the members, and of light. — KeshitviL, or, he who gave 
being to himself, to BrBmha and Shivu ; or, he who has excellent 
hair. — Madhuvu, or, the husband of Lukshmee. — Mttdhoosdddhfinit, 
the destroyer of Mudhoo, a giant. — ^Swiimbhdd, or, the self-existent. 
— Doityaree, or, the enemy of the giants. — Poondureekakshtt, or, 
he whose eyes are like the white lotus. — Govindti, or, the raiser 
of the earth. — Pitamvfirfi, or, he who wears yellow garments. — 
Uchyoottf, or, the undecayable. — SharSngee, or, he who possesses the 
horn bow. — Vishwukshdnfi, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of 
the world. — Junarddttnu, or, he who afflicts the wicked, and, he of 
whom emancipation is sought. — PfidmAnabhii, or, he whose navel is 
like the water lily. — Vish\»^imvuru, or, the protector of the world— 
Koitfibhfijit, or, he who overcame the giant Koitubhii. 

Vishnoo has two wives', Lukshmee, the goddess of prosperity, 


i The meaning of the ])rincipal names of some of the gods is to be found in the 
comment upon the Umtirii-koshiS, by Bhiiriltii'miillikil. 

Jupiter had so many names, they could scarcely be numbered ; some of them 
derived from the places where he lived and was worshipped, and others from the 
actions he performed. 

^ At the time of a prtiltly Q, when evexy thing is reduced to the element of water, 
Vishnoo sits on the snake Unfinttl, which um 1,000 heads. 

1 One of the Hindoo poets, in answer to the question, Why has Vishnoo assumed 
a wooden shape ? (alluding to the image of Jifgilnnat’hil,) says, ^ The troubles in his 
family have turned Vishnoo into wood : in the first place, he has two wives, one of 
whom (the goddess of learning) is constantly talking, and the other (the goddess of 






AND HEAVEN, &C.— SHIvij, FORMS OF THIS^ OOD. 9 

and SiirSswiitee, the goddess of learning. The former was ptDduced 
atithe churning of the sea : Sthttswhtee is the daughter of JBrfimhai 

The following description of the heaven of Vishnoo is taken 
from the Mfihabharfitii. This heaven, called Voi-koont’hti®, is 
entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in circumference. All 
its edifices are composed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and 
all the ornaments of the buildings are of precious stones. The 
chtystal waters of theGangesfall from the higher heavens on the heads 
of Groov'd, and from thence into the bunches of hair on the heads 
of seven rishees in this heaven, and from thence they fall and 
form a river in Voi'koont’hfii. Here are also fine pools of water, 
containing blue, red, and white water-lilies, the fiowers of some 
of which contain one hundred petals, and others a thousand ; gar* 
dens of nymphoeas, &;c. On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, 
sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on his right hand the god- 
dess Lfikshmee. From the body of Ltikshmee the fragrance of the 
lotus extends 800 miles. This goddess shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning. The d^vfirshees, rajurshees, and suptfirshees 
constantly celebrate the praise of Vishnoo and Lukshmee, and 
meditate on their divine forms. The brumhtirshees chant the 
v^dils. The glorified voishniivus approach Vishnoo, and constantly 
serve him. The gods® are also frequently employed in celebrating 
the praises of VisTmoo ; and Gurooru, the bird'-god, is the door- 
keeper. 


Sect. H. — Shivu. 

Shivu, the detroyer, has the second place among the Hindoo 
deities, though in general, in allusion to their offices, these three 
gods ai'e classed thus : Brumha, VTishnoo, Shivu. 

This god is represented in various ways. In the form of me- 
ditation used daily by the bramhuns, he is described as a silver 
coloured man, with five faces ; an additional eye® and a half-moon 
grace each forehead^ He has four arms ; in one hand he holds a 

prosperity) never remains in one place : to increase his troubles, he sits on a snake ; 
nis dwelling is in the water, and he rides on a bird.* All the Hindoos acknowledge 
that it is a great misfortune for a man to have two wives ; especially if both live in 
one house. 

^0 work called KiCrmiC-Vipakii says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, Brttmha, 
and Shivil are upon three peaks of the mountoin Soom^roo ; and that at the bottom of 
these peaks are the heavens of twenty-one other gods. 

B These gods are supposed to be visitors at Vishnoo’s. 

o One of the names of Shivi! is TrilOchilnif, viz., the three-eyed. One of the names 
of Jupiter was Trioculus, (Triophthalmos,) given him by the Greeks, because he had 
three eyes. An image of this kind was set up in Troy, which, beside the usual two eyes, 
had a third in the forehead. 

p At the churning of the set, ShivK obtained the moon for his share, and fixed if, 
with all its glory, in his forehead. 
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THK LINOtf — ^RBSEMBLES PHALLI OF THE GREEKS. 


pitrtfshoo ; iu the second a deer ; with the third he is bestowing a 
blessing, and with the fourth he forbids fear : he sits on a lotus*, and 
wears a tyger-skin garment. 

At other times Shivil is represented with one head, three eyes, 
and two arms, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, naked, his feyes 
inflamed with intoxicating herbs', having in one hand a horn, and 
in the other a drum. 

Another image of Shivtt is the lingil, a smooth black stone 
almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection at the base 
like the mouth of a spoon. 

There are several stories in the pooranfls respecting the oririn 
of the lingil worship, three of which I had translated, and actuidly 
inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible of their of- 
fensive parts : but in correcting the proofs, they appeared too 
gross, even when refined as much as possible, to meet the public 
eye. It is true I have omitted them with some reluctance, b^use 
I wish that the apologists for idolatry should be left without ex- 
cuse, and that the sincere Christian should know what those who 
wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 

From these abominable stories, temples innumerable have 
arisen in India^ and a Shivil lingil placed in each of them, and 
WORSHIPPED AS A GOD ! ! These temples, indeed, in Bengal and 
many parts of Hindoost’han, are far more numerous than those 
dedicated to any other idol ; and the number of the daily worship- 
pers of this scandalous image, (even among the Hindoo women,) 
who make the image with the clay of the Ganges every morning 
and evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the worship- 
pers of all flie other gods put together. 

The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks bears a 
strong and unaccountable resemblance to some parts of the 
pouranic accounts of the lingil: Bacchus was angry with the 
Athenians, because they despised his solemnities, when they were 
first brought by Pegasus out of Boeotia into Attica ; for which he 
afflicted them with a grievous disease, that could have no cure, till, 
by the advice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, 
and erected phalli to his honour ; whence the feasts and sacrifices 
called Phallica were yearly celebrated among the Athenians. — The 
stoiy of Priapus is too indecent, and too well known to need recital. 

4 It appears that this plant vras formerly renerated by the Egyptians as much as 
it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tartan^ Japraese, and other 
nations are also frequently represented as placed upon it. 

* Bacchus, who appears to bear a inwtty strong resemblance to ShivE, is said^to 
have wandered about naked, or to have had no other covering than a tyget^s skin, 
.which is the common garment of Shivil, and of his followers, the si(iwss66>* The 
bloated image of Shivil corresponds with that of Bacchus ; and though the Indian god 
did not intoxicate himself with win^ yet his image is evidently t^t of a drunkard, 
Shivil perpetually smoked intoxicating herbs. 
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Should the reader wish for farther information on this subject^ he 
is referred to an extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the 
Beverend Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract may help further to convince the reader that 
the old. idolatry, and that of the present race of Hindoos, at least 
in their abominable nature, and in some of their prominent 
features, are oke. 

Beside the clay image of the lingil, there are two kinds of 
black stone lingils : these are set up in the Hindoo temples*. The 
first is called swt[yiimb55, (the self-existent,) or tinadee^ that 
which has no beginning. The second the^ call vanii-lingS, b^use 
Vanit, a king, first instituted the worship of this, image. These 
stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the river Gfind- 
kilhee, which fidls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Mfisttlman stone-cutters. 

There is another form in which Shivtl is worshipped, called 
Miiha-kalfi. This is the image of a smoke-coloured boy with three 
eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair stands erect ; his teeth 
are very lar^e ; he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a large 
turban of his own hair ; in one hand he holds a stick, and in the 
other the foot of a bed-stead ; he has a large belly, and makes a 
very terrific appearance. Shivtt is called ^fiha-kalii, because he 
destroys all ; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in 
him at last, in order to be reproduced''. 

Images of tliis form of Shivu are not made in Bengal ; but a 
pan of water, or an finadee-lingfi^ is substituted, before which 
bloody sacrifices are offered, -and other ceremonies performed, in 
the month Choitrtt, at the new moon. Only a few persons perform 
this worship. Except before this image, bloody sacrifices are 
never offerea to Shivii, who is himself (^ed a voishnfivii, i. e., a 
worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose ima^e no animals are slain, 
and whose disciples profess never to eat animal food. 

Under different names other images of Shivii are described in 
the shastriis ; but none of these images are made at present, nor 
is any public worship offered to them. 

Those who receive the name of Shivii from their spiritual 
guides, are called Soivytis. The mark on the forehead which 

• It is remarkable^ that a stone image, oonseorated to Venua^ bore a strong 
resemblanoe to the lingtt. Of this stone it Is said, that it was ** from the top to the 
bottom of an mrbiimlar figure^ a little broad beneath ; the oircumferenoe was small, 
and sharpening towards the top like a sugar loai The reason unknown.*’ 

t At the time of a great droughty the Hindoos, after performing its worship, 
throw very large qnantitiee of water upon this Unadee-lingh, ui order to indnoe Shim 
to giro thm rain. 

* Some say Saturn reoeired his name, because he was satisfied with the years he 
devoured. Saturn was also represented as devouring his ohildreo, and romitifig them 
up again. 
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these persona wew, is composed of three curved lines like a half- 
moon, to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made 
either with the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal wood, or the 
ashes of cow-dung. , 

Worship is performed daily at the temples of the lingit ; when 
offerings of various kinds are presented to this image. If the 
temple belong to a shdddrfi, abrambtln is employed, who receives a 
small annual gratuity, and the daily offerings*. These ceremonies 
occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the 
worshipper. Many persons living in Bengal employ bramhitns at 
Benares to perform the worship of the lin^ in temples which they 
have built there. 

Every year, in the month Phalgoonii, the Hindoos make the 
image of Shivii, and worship it for one day, throwing the image 
the next day into the water. This worship is performed in the 
night, and is accompanied with singing, dancing, music, feasting, 
&c. The image worshipped is either that of Shivii with five faces, 
or that with one face. In the month Maghil also a festival in 
honoui’ of Shivn is held for one day, when the image of this god 
sitting on a bull, with Parviibee on his knee, is worshipped. This 
foim of Shivii is called Htlru-GoureS^. 

In the month Choiti*fi an abominable festival in honour of 
of this god is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, assuming the 
name oi stlnyasees, inflict on themselves the greatest cruelties. 
Some of the chief sunyasees purify themselves for a month previ- 
ously to these ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple or 
image of Shivii, and there eating only once a day, abstaining from 
certain gratifications, repeating the name of Shivii, dancing before 
his image, &c. Other silnyasees perform these preparatory cere- 
iQonies for fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which 
time pai'ties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their 
bodies covered with ashes, &c. and a long piece of false hair mixed 
with mud wrapped round the head like a turban. A large drum 
accompanies each party, making a horrid din. 

On the first day of the festival, these silnyas^ cast themselves 
from a bamboo stage with three resting places, the higliest about 
twenty feet from the ground. From this height these persons cast 
themselves on iron spikes stuck in bags of straw. These spikes are 
laid in a reclining posture, and when the person falls th^’' almost 
^nstantly fall down instead of entering his body, ^here are 
instances however of persons being killed, and others wounded ; 

The shastdis prohibit the bramhiiiis from reoeivias the offerings presented 
Shiyff I ^e reason I have not discovered. The branihffns, however, contrive to 
explain the words of the shastHl in such a manner, as to secure the creater part of the 

thfnge presented to this idol ^ 

^ HKrtt is the name of Shirh, and QonrSS that of Boorga. 
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but they are very rare. A few years ago, a person at KidilrpoorK, 
near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used in cleaning fish, which 
entered his side, and was the cause of his death. He threw him- 
self from the stage twice on the same day ; the second time^ 
(which was fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived. — In 
some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as many as 
two or three hundred people cast themselves on these spikes in one 
day, in the presence of great crowds of people. The worshippers 
of Shivfi make a great boast of the power of their god in preser\"- 
ing his followers in circumstances of such danger. 

The next day is spent in idleness, the sfinyasees lying about 
Shivfi's temple, and wandering about like persons half drunk, or 
jaded with revelling. On the following clay, a lai’ge fii*e is kindled 
opposite Shivtf s temple ; and when the burnt wood has been form- 
ed into a great heap, one of the chief siSnyasees, with a bunch of 
canes in his hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with 
his feet bare. After him, the other sunyasees spread the fire about, 
walk acorss it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into the air 
and at each other. 

The next morning early the work of piercing the tongues and 
sides commences In the year 1 b06 I went to Kaleeghatfi, in company 
with two or three friends, to witness these practices ; at which 
place we arrived about five o’clock in the morning. We overtook 
numerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with 
them drums and other instruments of music; also spits, canes, 
and different articles to pierce their tongues and sides. Some with 
tinkling rings on their ancles were dancing and exhibiting indecent 
gestures as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the 
temple of this great goddess is situated, the crowds were so great 
that we could with difficulty get our vehicles along, and at last 
were completely blocked up. We then alighted, and went amongst 
the crowd. But who can describe a scene like this ? — Here, men 
of all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced, or their 
sides bored, were buying garlands of flowere to hang round their 
necks, or tie round their heads ; — there, others were canying their 
ofierings to the goddess : — above the heads of the crowd were seen 
nothing but the feathers belonging to the great drums, and the 
instruments of torture which each victim was carrying in his hand. 
These wretched slaves of superstition were distinguished from 
others by the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of mud all over them : some of the chief men belonging 
to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a most 
&ntastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. For the sake 
of low sport, some were dressed as English women ; and others had 
on a hat, to excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As soon as 
we could force our way, , we proceeded to the temple of Kalee, 
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where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled 
another, to obtain a sight of the idol. We went up to the 
when a bramhiin, who was one of the owners of the idol, addressed 
one of my companions in broken English : Money — money — ^for 
black mother.” My friend, not much liking the looks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this spot we 
went into the temple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had 
begun the work of piercing the tonmes and boring the sides of 
these infatuated disciples of Shivu. The first man seemed reluctant 
to hold out his tongue ; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some- 
thing like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, 
laid firm hold, dragged it out, and, placing his lancet under it in 
the middle, pierced it through, and let the fellow go. The next 
person, whose tongue we saw cut, directed the - blacksmith to cut 
it on a contrary side, as it had been already cut twice. This man 
seemed to go through the business of having his tongue slit with 
perfect froid. Thecompany of natives were entirely unmoved, 
and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given by each for 
whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. I could not help 
asking, whether they were not punishing these men for lying. — 
After seeing the operation penormed on one or two more, we 
went to another group, where they were boring the sides. The 
first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been brought thiwier by 
his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed with 
clarified butter was drawn thixiugh the skin on each side, with a 
kind of lancet having an eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but 
hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother. I asked a 
man who had just had his sides bored, why he did this ? He said, 
he had made a vow to Kalee at a time of dangerous illness, and 
was now performing this vow : a bye-stander added, it was an 
act of holiness, or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man 
dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run through his 
side as thick as a man’s little finger. In returning to Calcutta we 
saw many with things of different thicknesses thrust through their 
sides and tonnes, and several with the pointed handles of iron 
shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into this fire every 
now and then they threw Indian pitch, which for the moment blaz- 
ed very high. I saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture 
struck me much : his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were 
entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or packing nee- 
dles. This is called vanil-phSra*. The person had made a vow to 
Shivtl thus to pierce his body, prasring the god to remove some 
evil from him. 

Some sflnyasees at this festival put swords through the holes 
in their tongues ; others spears ; others thick pieces of round iron^ 
which they call arrows. Many, as a bravado, put other things 

« Pierciag with amnfj9. 
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througbi their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &c. 
Others, to excite the attention of the crowd still mmre, procure 
images of houses, gods, temples, &c. and placing them on a single 
bamboo, hold them up in their hands, and put the bamboo through 
their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a tew base fellows made a 
bamboo stage, placed a prostitute upon it, and carried her through 
the streets, her paramour accompanying them, having one of he^ 
ancle ornaments in the slit of his tongue. Another year a man put 
his finger through the tongue of another person, and they went 
along dancing and making indecent gestures together. Others 
put bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbing plant, the long 
tube of the hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these thinm 
with oil, while two persons go before and two behind to hold the 
ends of the things which have been passed through the sides, tliey 
dance backwards and forwards, making indecent gestures. These 
people pass through the streets with these marks of self-torture 
upon them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid by 
the towns or villages where these acts are performed, and a levy is 
made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening 
of this day some sfinyasees pierce the skin of their foreheads, and 
place a rod of iron in it as a socket, and on this rod fasten a lamp, 
which is kept burning all night. The persons bearing these lamps 
sit all night in or near Shivii's temple, occasionally calling upon 
this god by different names. On the same evening, different parties 
of siinyasees hold conversations respecting SMvfi m verse. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called 
Chiirfikff, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the back is per- 
formed. The posts are erected in some open place in the town or 
suburbs : they are generally fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits 
high. In some nlaces a kind of worship is paid at the foot of the 
tree to Shivfi, wiien two pigeons are let loose, or slain. In other 
parts, i, e., in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivu 
is performed at his temple ; after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of torture. The 
man who is to swing prostrates himself before the tree, and a per- 
son, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark where the hooks are to 
be put. Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
the back, and pinches up the skin hard with his thumb and fingers ; 
whUe another thiiists the hook through, taking hold of about 
an inch of the skin : the other hook is then in Tike manner put 
through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets 
TO on his feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in his face. 
He then mounts on a man’s back, or is elevated in some other 
way ; and the strings which are attached to the hooks in his back 
are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the 
rope at the other end is held by several men, who, drawing it 
down, raise up the end on which the man swings, and by their in- 
ning round with the rope ‘ the machine is turned. In swinging. 
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the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Somd’ 
swing only a few minutes, others half an hour or more: I have 
heard of men who continued swinging for hours. In the southern 
parts of Bengal, a piece of cloth is wrapt round the body under- 
neath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear, and the wretch fall, and 
be dashed to pieces; but the whole weight of the body rests on 
the hooks. Some of these persons take the wooden pipe, and 
smoak while swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. 
Others take up fruit in their hands, and either eat it or throw it 
among the crowd. I have heard of a person’s having a monkey’s 
collar run into his hinder parts®, in which state the man and the 
monkey whirled round together. On one occasion, in the noiiih 
of Bengal, a man took a large piece of wood in his mouth, and 
swung for a considerable time without any cloth round his body to 
preserve him, should the flesh of his back tear. On some occa- 
sions these sflnyasees have hooks run through their thighs as 
well as backs. About the year 1800 five women swung in this 
manner, with hoolcs through their backs and thighs, at Kidttr- 
poorfl near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to 
tear, and the person to fall : instances are related of such persons 
perishing on the spot. A few years ago a man fell from the post 
at Kidurpooru, while whirling round with great rapidity ; and, 
falling on a poor woman who was selling parched rice, killed her 
on the spot : the man died the next day. At a village near Bfijbfij, 
some years since, the swing fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man 
who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, 
was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had 
happened. I have heard of one man’s swinging three times in one 
day on different trees ; and a bramhfin assured me, that he had 
seen four men swing on one tree ; while swinging, this tree was 
carried round the field by the crowd. 

On the day of swinging, in some places, a sflnyasee is laid be- 
fore the temple of Shivit as dead, and is afterwards carried to the 
place where they burn the dead. Here they read many incanta- 
tions and perform certain ceremonies, after which the (supposed) 
dead sunyasee arises, when they dance around him, proclaiming 
the name of Shivu. 

The next morning the sflnyasees go to Shivfl’s temple, and 
perform worship to him, when they take off the poita which they 
had worn during the festival. On this day, they beg, or take 
from their houses, a quantity of rice, and other things, which they 
make into a kind of frumenty, in the place where they bum the 
dead. These things they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed 
ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the sflnyasees worship the sun, pouring 
« At KidiCrpoorK. 
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water, flowe]% ise* on a clay image of the alligator, repeating 
mitnti^. 

Theee horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin fi*om a 
king named Van4, whose history is related in the Mtihabhariiti!. 
This wcH*k JOTS, that^ Vantt, in the month Choitrtl, instituted these 
rites, and inmcted a number of the cruelties here detailed on his 
own body, via., be mounted the swing, pierced his tongue and 
sides, danced on fire, threw himself on spikes, At length he 
obtained an interview with Shivfi, who surrounded his palace with 
a wall of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand in 
need of his assistance. Those who perform these ceremonies at 
present, expect that Shivtf will bestow upon them some blessing 
either in this life or in the next. 

Doorga is the wife of ShivtL This goddess is known under 
other names, as BhiigKvfitee, Sfitee, Par^t^, &c. In one age 
Shivfi was manned to Sfitee, the daughter of king Dfikshfi, and in 
another to the same goddess under the name of Farvfitee, the 
daughter of the mouni^in Himaliiyii : hence she is the mountain- 
goddess.. 

When Doorga was performing religious austerities to obtain 
Shivtt in marriage, the latter was so moved that he appeared to 
her, and enquired why she was thus employed ? She was ashamed 
to assign the reason, but her attendants replied for Ijer. He, in 
jest, reproved her, olDseiving that people performed religious aus- 
terities to obtain something valuable ; in the article of marriage 
they desired a pei*son of a good family, but he (Shivfi) had neither 
father nor mother ; — or a rich person, but he had not a garment 
to wear or a handsome person, but he had three eyes. 

When Shivfi was about to be married to Parvtftee, her mother 
and the neighbours treated the god in a very scurrilous manner : 
the 'neighbours cried out, “ Ah ! ah ! ah ! This image of gold, this 
most beautiful damsel, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, to 
be given in mamage to such a fellow— an old fellow with three 
eyes ; without teeth ; clothed in a tiger’s skin ; covered with 
ashes ; incircled with snakes ; welu-ing a necklace of human bones ; 
with a human skull in his hand ; with a filthy jfita (viz., a bunch 
of bair like a turban) twisted round his head ; who chews intoxi- 
cating dri^; has inflamed eyes; rides naked on a bull, and 
wancmrs about like a madman. Ah! they have thrown this 
beautiful daughter into the rivei*!” — In this manner the neighbours 

^ In slluaion to tli» throwing of dead bodies into the river. This resembles the 
surprise said to have been excited hy the marriage of Venus to the filthy and deformed 
Vulcan* Ano^er venr singular coincidence betwixt the European krolatry and that 
of the Hindoos is furnish^ by the story of Vulcan and Minerva, and that respecting 
* Bhivfi and KohinSS as given iu the Harkgnd^yli poorantt ; but which 1 fahve suppres- 
sed on aooouxit of its offensive nature. 


3 
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exclaimed against the marriage, till Nai*iidtf, who had excited the 
disturbance,, interfered, and the wedding was concluded. 

A number of stories are related in some of the Hindoo books 
of an inferior order, I'especting the quarrels of Shivii and ParvAtee, 
occasioned by the revels of the former, and the jealousy of the 
latter. These quarrels resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
stories are told of Shivu’s descendfng to the earth in the form of a 
mendicant, for the preserv’^ation of some one in distress ; to per- 
form religious austerities, &c. 

ShivB is said, in the pooramls, to have destroyed Kundiirpu 
(Cupid), for interrupting him in his devotions, previous to his 
union with Doorga. VVe find, however, the god of love restored 
to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the name of Prudyoomu, 
when he again obtained his wife Rfiteo. After his marriage with 
the mountain-goddess, Shivti on a certain occasion oflended his 
father-in-law, king Dfikshu, by refusing to bow to him as ho en- 
tered the circle in which the king was sitting. To be revenged, 
DttkshtL refused to invite Shivu to a sacrikee which he was about 
to perform. Sftt^, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved to 
go, though uninvited and forbidden by her husband. On her ar- 
rival Diikshtl poured a torrent of abuse on Shivfi, which affected 
Sutee so much that she died®. When Shivu heard of the loss of 
his beloved wife, he created a monstrous giant, whom he command- 
ed to go an^ destroy Dukshid, and put an end to bis sacrifice. He 
speedily accomplished this work, by cutting off the head of the 
king, and dispersing all the guests. The gods, in compassion to 
Dfiksliu, placed on his decapitated body the head of a goat, arid 
restored him to his family and kingdom. 

This god has a thousand names, among which are the following : 
Shivti, or, the benefactor. Mulieshwurfi, the great god’^, Eeshwurfi, 
the glorious god. Chiindrushekfim, he whose forehead is adorned 
with a half-moon. Bhdoteshu, he who is lord of the bhdotus®. 
Mrirfi, hewlio purifies. Mrityoonjfiyti, he who conquers death, 
Krittivasa, he who wears a skin. Oogru, the furious. Shreekuntti, 
he whose throat is beautiful. Kupaltlbhrit, he whose alms’ dish is 


* In reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow burning with 
her husband on the funeral pile is called S0te6. 

The ptindits give proofs from the shastrtis, in which ShiviJ is acknowledged to be 
the greatest of the gods, or Mdha^d^vd ; from mdha, great, and ddvd, god. 

* Bh55til(s are beings partly in human shape^ though some of them have the faces of 
horaee, others of camels, others of monkeys, &c. Some have the bodies of horses, and 
he faces of men. Some have one leg, and some two. Some have only one ear, and 
thers only one eye. Shivil is attended by a number of these bhSotds, as Bacchus had 
body of guards consisting of drunken satyrs, demons, nymphs, &c. 

^ * After Shivii, to preserve the earth from destruction, had diAnk the person 
which arose out of the sea, when the gods churned it to obtain the water of immortali* 
iy, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to be at the point of death. AH the gods were t 
exceedingly alarmed ; the dsoonts were filled with triumph, imder the expectation that 
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a skull*. Smflni-fiftrft, the destroyer of the god of love. Tripoo- 
rantfiku, he who destroyed Tripoorfi, an iLsoort. Gilnga-dhttrfi, he, 
who caught the goddess Gfinga in his hair*'. VrishtL-dwtfjft, he 
whose standard is a bull*. Shddlee, he who wields the tridents 
St’hanoo, the everlasting. Shfirvii, he who is every thing. 
Gireeshfii, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 

I 

The following account of the heaven of Shivii is translated from 
the work called Krityu-tutwu. This heaven, which is situated on 
mount Koilasu, and called Shivupoorii, is ornamented with many 
kinds of gems and precious things, aa pearls, coral, gold, silver, 
&c. — Here reside gods, danuvus*, gundhuiwtis”', iipsurfis®, siddhiis®, 
charuntLsP, brfimhurshees**, ddvurshees*’, and .mfihfirshe^s*; also 
<^ther sages, as Sunatunu, Sixnutkoomaru, Sunundfi, TJgfistyfi, 
tjngira, Poolustyu, Pooluhu, Chitrh, Angirusu, Goutiimu, Bhrigoo, 
Purashuru, BhtLrttdwaju, Mrikundu, Markund^yu, Shoonttshd^fl, 
TJshtavuki’ii, Dhoumyii, Valmeekee, Vushishthti, Doorvasa, &c. 
These persons constantly perform the worship of Shivfi and Doorga, 
and the upsurSs are continually employed in singing, dancing, and 
other festivities. — The flowers of every season are always in bloom 
here : among which are, the y66thee‘, jatee“, raflllika*, maltitee^, 
doril', tAgfiin*, kul’uveel*tL^ kulharu^ kumikarfi**, kdshfliTi*, 
poonnagu^, drona^ gundhurajfl^ shcphalika* chumpilkfl*', bhoomee- 
chitmpuku*, nagfl-k^shtirii*', moochukoondu*, kanchflnii®, pioolee", 
jhintee”, neelfl-jhinteeP, rflktil-jhintee**, kudumbfl', riijflneegundhfi*, 
turku*, tflrooluta", parijatfl*, &c. &c. Cool, odoriferous, and gentle 
winds always blow on these flowers, and difluse their fragrance all 


one of the goda (even Shiv^i himself) was about to expire. The gods addressed Doorga, 
^ who took Shivu in her arm, and began to repeat certain incantations to destroy the 
effects of the poison : Shivd revived! This was the first time incantations were used 
to destroy the ^>ower of poison. Though the poison did not destroy Shivii, it left a 
blue mark on his throat ; and licnce one of his names is NOold-knntn, the blue- throated. 

K This is Bruinha’s skull. Sliivii in a quarrel cut off one of Bnfmha's five heads, 
and made an alms’ disli of it. Brninha and other gods, in the character of mendicants, 
are represented with an earthen pot in the hand which contains their food. This pot 
is called a kumiin-duloo. 

h In Gilnga’s descent from heaven, Shivu caught her in the bunch of hair tied at 
the back of his liead. 

i Shivil’s conduct, on the <lay of his marriage w ith Parviite6, puts us in mind of 
Triapus. The Indian god rode through KaraS-roupii oii a bull, naked, with the bride 
on his knee. 

^ Hero Shivii appears wdth Neptune’s sceptre, though I Cannot find that he re- 
sembles the w’atery god in any thing else. 

* A particular kind of giants. ® The heavenly choristers. ® Dancers and 
courtezans. ° v Gods who act as servants to some of the other gods. i Sacred 
sages* ^ Divine sages. ■ Great sages. ^ Jasiuinum aurioulatum. J. grandi- 
fiorum. ^ J. zambae. f Geetneia racemosa. * Unknown. « Tabernaemontana 
ooronaria. ^ Nerium odonim. « Nymphstia cyanea. Pterospermum acerifolium. 
e Mirausupa elengi. ^ Rottlera tinotoria. ® Phlomis zeylanica. ^ Gardenia florida. 
s Nyctanthesarbor tristis. ^ Miohelia champaca. ^ Kempferia rotunda. ^ Mesua 
ferrea. , j Pterospermum suberifolia. Bauhiuia (several speeies). “ Liuum trigynum. 
* Barleria cristata. p Bai’leria coerulea. 9 Barleria ciliata. ® Nauolea orientalis. 
» The tuberose. * iEschynomenesesban. Ipomea quamoclit. * Phosnix paliidosa. 
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over the mountain. The shade produced by the' parijatii tree w 
very cooling. This mountain also produces the following trees 
and fruits : shala^ talu*, tfimalii*, hintalu^ kfirjooi-fi®, amrit^ 
jttmveem®, goovaktt^, pflnttsfi*, shreephtdfi’*, draksha\ ingoodee^ 
vSttf, tfshwut’hu®, kfipitt’lm", &c. A variety of birds are constantly 
singing here, and repeating the names of Doorga and Shivii, viz., 
the kakfii^, shooku'^, paravutfl**, tittiree’', chatukti", chasu‘, bhast[“, 
k5kilii‘, sarastL^, datyoohti*, chfikrtivakii'', &c. &c. The waters of 
the heavenly Ganges (Mtindakineej glide along in purling streams. 
The six seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, viz., 
vusiintu (spring), greeslimu (summer), vtirsha (rainy), shurfit(sult^), 
shishirS (dewy^, and she^sttt (cold). On a golden throne, adored 
with jewels, sit Shivu and Doorga, engaged in conversation. 

The Shree-bhagfivutii contains another description of the heaven 
of Shivm: — Sixteen thousand miles from the earth, on' mount 
Koilastt^, resides this god, in a palace of gold, adorned with jewels 
of all kinds. This palace is surrounded with forests, gardens, 
canals, trees laden with all kinds of jfruit, flowers of every fragrance. 
The kulpu tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain 
every kind of food and all other things he may desire. In the 
centre of a roodrakshiX® forest, under a tree, Shivu frequently sits 
with his wife ParvStee. The fragrance of the parijatil flowers 
extends 200 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here 
enjoyed at the same time. The winds blow softly, filled with the 
most refreshing odours. At the extremities of this heaven south- 
wards and northwards Shivfl has fixed two gates, one of which is 
kept by Ntindee, the other by Mfiha-l^fi. A number of gods and 
other celestial beings constantly^ reside among whom are 

Kartikdyfi and Gundshfi, the sons of^/Shivu ; also the female ser- 
vants of Doorga, Juya, and Vijfiyar,’* eight nayikas, and sixty-four 
j^iyoginees, with bhootfis, pisbachfls, Shivu’s bull, and those disciples 
qf^hivxi (shaktfls) who have obtained beatitude. The time is 
epent here in the festivities and abominations of the other heavens, 

y Phoenix sylvestris. * Ei^thrina fulgens. ® Shorea robusta. Borassus flabelli- 
formis. ^ Dioepyrus cordifolia. ^ Mangifera Indica. « The citron or lime tree. 

^ Areca catechu. * Artocarpiis integrif(»lia. ^ .^gle marmelofi. * The grape 
vine. ^ Unknown. ^ Ficus Indica. Ficus religiosa. « Feronia elephautiuni. 

" The crow. p The parrot. ^ The pigeon. The partridge. ■ The sparrow. 

‘ Ooracias Indica. “ Unknown. » The Indian cuckow. y The Siberian crane, 

* The gallinule. ^ Anas casarca. 

^ Soi]ini,*durmg his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into ancient 
Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the gods. It was the 
middle of July when this excursion was made, and although the heat was extreme 
towards the base of the mountain, as weU as in the plain, va^ masses of snow render- 
ed the summit inaccessible. It is not astonishing,’! says Sonini, “ that the Greeks 
have placed the abode of the gods on an eminence wWch mortals cannot reach. ” The 
monks of the convent, ** who have succeeded them in this greit elevation,” confirmed 
what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual pemanence of ice and snow on the 
top of the mountain. With the exception of chamois and a few bears, there are hard- 
ly any quadrupeds to be seen beyond the half of the height of Olympus. Birds tdso 
scarcely pass this limit. 

o Eleocarpus ganitrus. 
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Sect. III. — Jtrttmha. 

As has been already mentioned, Brfimha, Vishnoo, and Shivil 
^derived their existence from the one Brttmhtt. The Hindoo pilndits 
do not admit these to be creatures, but contend that they are ema- 
nations from, or parts of, the one BrilmhtL 

BrSmha first produced the waters, fhen the earth ; next, from 
his own mind, he caused a number of sages and four females to be 
bom : among the sages was Kfishyfipfi, the father of the gods, 
giants, and men. From ttditee were bom the gods ; from Ditee 
thfe giants ; from Kttdroo the hydras ; and from Vinfita, Gih-oorfi 
and uroontt. After creating these sages, who were of course bram- 
hfins, Brfimha caused a kshfitriyii to spring from his arms, a 
voishyfi from his thighs, and a shdodrfi from his feet. In this 
order, according to the pooranus, the whole creation arose. The 
Hindoo shastriLs, however, contain a variety of different accounts 
on the subject of creation. I have thought it necessary to give 
this brief statement, as it seems connected with the history of this 
god. 

Brfimha is represented as a man with four fitceS, of a gold 
colour ; dressed in white garments ; riding on a goose. In one 
hand he holds a stick, and in the other a kfimfindtUoo, or alms’ 
dish. He is called the grandfather (pitamfihil) of gods and men^ 
He is not much regarded in the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as his guardian deity. 

The bramhtins, in^(|ir morning and evening worship, repeat 
an incantation, containing ft^defljyripti^ of the image of Brumha ; 
at noon they perform an act olWorship in honour of this god, •pre- 
senting to him sometimes a single flower : at the time of a 
offering, clarified butter is presented to Brumha. In the mont^ 
Maghil, at the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worship- 
ped, with that of Shiv® on his right hand, and that of Vishnoo on 
his left. This festival lasts only one day, and the three gods are, 
the next day, thrown into the river. This worship is accompanied 
with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other festivals ; but the 
worship of BrSmha is most frequently celebrated by a number of 
young men of the baser sort, who defray the expences by a sub- 
scription. — Bloody sacrifices are never offered to Brfimha. 

Brilmha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, 
seems to be as lewd as any of the gods. At the time that intoxicat- 
ing spirits were first made, all the gods, giants, giindhfirvfis, ytfk- 
shtls, kinnfirtts, were accustomed to drink spirits, and no blame 
was then attached to drunkenness : but one day Brfimha, in a state 
of intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, 

B Jupiter was called the father and king of gods and men. 
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by which he incurred the wrath of the gods. Sometime after- 
wards, Bmmha boasted in company, that he was as great a god as 
Shivfi. Hearing what Briimba had been saying, the Tatter, inflam- 
ed with anger, was about to cut off one of Brilmha’s heads, but 
was prevented by the intercessions of the lAsembled gods. Brflmha 
complained to Doorga, who appeased him by saying, tliat Shivtt 
did npt attempt to cut off his head because he aspired to be greater 
than he, but because he (^rSmha) had been guilty of a great crime 
ill endeavouring to seduce his daughter. BrSmha was satisfied 
with this answer, but pronounced a curse on whatever god, gund- 
hurvfl, or upsura should hereafter drink spirits. 

The above is the substance of the story as related in the Mtf- 
habhartitfi. The Kashee-khflndfl 6f the SkiSnda^ pooranil says, 
that Brumha lost one of his heads in the following' manner this 
god was one day asked by certain sages, in the presence of Krutoo, 
a form of Vishndo, who was greatest, Brumha, Vishnoo, or Shivfl ? 
Brflmha affirmed that he was entitled to this distinction. Kriltoo, 
as a form of Vishnoo, insisted that the superiority belonged to 
himself. An appeal was made to the vddus ; but those books de- 
clared in favour of Shivu. On hearing this verdict, Brfimha was 
filled with rage, and made many insulting remarks upon Shivfi ; 
who, assuming the tenific form of Kalu-Bhoirfivil, appeai*ed before 
Bi-tfmha and Krutoo, and, receiving farther insults from Brfimba, 
with his nails tore off one of Brumha’s five heads. Bifiraha was 
now thoroughly humbled, aud with joined hands acknowledged 
that he was inferior to Shivfi. Thus this quaiTel betwixt the three 
gods was adjusted ; and Shivfi, the naked mendicant, was acknow- 
ledged as Muha-d^vu, the great god. 

Bifimha is also charged with stealing several calves from the 
herd which Krishnfi was feeding. 

This god, assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, 
is said to have appeared many times on earth for different purposes. 
Stories to this efect are to be found in several of the pooranfls. 

The Mflhabharutu contains the following description of the 
heaven of Bifimha : — this heaven is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 
40 high. Narudii, when attempting to describe this heaven, de- 
clared himself utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not 
do it in two hundred years ; that it contained in a superior degi’ee 
all that was in the other heavens ; and thaji whatever existed in 
the creation of Brflmha on earth, from the smallest insect, to the 
largest animal, was to be found here. 

A scene in the heaven of BHlmha : — Vrihusputee, the spiritual 
guide of the gods, on a particular occasion went to the place of his 
elder brother Ootut*hyi(, and became enamoured of his pregnant 
wife. The child in the womb reproved him, Vrihuspfitee cursed 
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the child-; on which account it was born blind, and called Deerghit- 
tuma®. When grown up, Deerghii-tiSina followed the steps of his 
uncle, and from his criminal amours Gouthmii and other Hindoo 
saints were born. JDeerghu-tfima was delivered from the curse of 
Vrihfispiltee by Yoodhist’hirti. 

This god lias many names, among which are the following : 
Brumha, oiv he who multiplies [mankind] Atmubdo, the self- 
existent. Pilinim&t'hee, the chief .sacrificer^ Pitamtthu, the grand- 
father. Hirtlnytt-gurbhu, he who is pregnant with gold. Lok^shil, 
the god of mankind, the creator. Clmtoor-aniinu, the four-ficed. 
l)hata, the creator. TJbjfl-yonee, he who is born from the water- 
lily, JJroohinfll, he Avho subdues the giants. Pidijaptitee, the lord 
of all creatures. Savitree-{)tltee, the husband of Savitree. 


Sect. IV. — Indru 

InD^iu is called the king of heaven, and his reign is said to 
continue 100 years of the gods ; after which another person, from 
among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own merit, raises himself 
to this eminence. The sacrifice of a horse** one hundred times 
i*aises a person to the rank of Iiidrti. 

The Shr^-bhagfivutu gives the following list of the persons 
who have been or will be raised to the rank of king of the gods 
during the present kulpil : Htiree, Rochuuu, Sutyii-jit Trishikhu, 
Vibhoo, Mtlntru-droomtt, and Poorundiiru, the present Indrii. To 
him will succeed Billec, Slirootu, Shnmbhoo, Voidhritii, Gtindhu- 
dhama, Divfisputec, and Shoochec. 

Indrii is represented as a white man; sitting on an elephant 
called Oiravutfi, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and a bow 
in his left. He has 1,000 eyes. 

The worsliip of Iiidra is celebrated annually, in the day time, 
on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadru. The usi^l ceremonies of 
worship are accompanied Avith singing, music, dancing, &c. In 
Bengal the greater number of those who keep this festival are 
women ; in whose names the ceremonies are performed by officiat- 
ing I^ramhflns. It lasts one day, after which the image is thrown 
into the river. This festival, which is accompanied by the greatest 
festivities, is celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it 
annually during fourteen yeai's. On the day of worship, a few 
blades of doorva grass ai’e tied round the right arm of a man, and 

« From dSSrghjl, long ; tUma, darkness. 

d That is, as the first bramhfin, he performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindoo 
law. To every sacrifice a bramhfin is necessary. 

* The horse, on account of his usefulness in war, was sacrificed to Mars. 
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the left of a woman. Some persons wear this string, which contains 
foui-teen knots, forti month after the festival is over. Fourteen kinds 
of fruits, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This 
worship is performed for the pmrpose of procuring riches, or a house, 
or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in Indrfi’s heaven. 

Indrfi is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in 
times of drought prayers are addressed to him as the giver of rain. 

He is also one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, and 
is said to preside in the east. To render the worship of any other 
god acceptable, it is necessary that the worahip of these deities be 
previously performed, viz.^ of Indi’fi, tJgnee, Yfimu, Noiritfi, 
VuroopS, Pfivunil, Eeshu, Ununtu, Koovdi*u, and Brumha ; also 
that of ‘ the five deities*, viz., Sooryfi, Gfindsbu, Shivfi, Doorga, 
and Vishnoo ; and of the nine planets, viz., Rfivee, Somu, M&- 
gulfi, Boodhu, Vrihusputee, Shookru, Shunee, Ralioo, and K^too. 
In consequence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are per- 
formed to Indru at the commencement of every festival. 

The pooranus and other writings contain a number of stories 
respecting this king of the gods, who is represented as particularly 
jealous lest any persons should, by the performance of sacred aus- 
terities, out-do him in religious merit, and thus obtain his king- 
dom. To present these devotees from succeeding in their object, 
he generally sends a captivating female from his own residence to 
draw away their minds, and thus throw them down from the lad- 
der of religious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratifi- 
cation among the delusive forms of earfh. But that which entails the 
greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seducing the 
wife of his spiritual guide Goutumfi. This stor^’^ is related in the 
Ramaytinu as follows : ' After receiving the highest honours from 
Prfimfitee, the two descendants of Rughoo, having passed the night 
there, went towards Mit’hila. VVlien the sages beheld at a distance 
the beautiful city of Junuku, they joyfully exclaimed, ' Excellent ! 
excellent!’ Raghuva, seeing a hermitage in a grove of Mit’hila, 
asked the chief of sages, ^ What solitary wilderness is this, O divine 
one? I desire to hear whose hermitage this is, beautiful, of im- 
penetrable shade, and inhabited by sages.* Vishwamitru,, hearing 
these words, in pleasing accents thus answered the lotus-eyed 
Bamii : ^Attend, 1 will inform thee whose is this hermitage, and 
in what manner it became solitary, cursed by the great one in his 
wrath. This was the sacred hermitage of the great Goutfimfi, 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fruits. For manv thousand years, 
O son of Riighoo, did the sage remain here with u hulya, perform- 
ing sacred austerities. One day, O RamtL, the sage being gone far 
distant, the king of heaven, acquainted with the opportunity, and 
sick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sage^ thus addres- 

^ That is, the habit of Qoutifmtl. This resembles Jupiter's seducing Alomena, 
the wife of Amphytrion, in her husband's absence, in the likeness of Amphytrion. 
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sed tJlitflya, ^The menstrual season deserves regard*, 0 thou 


This depraved woman, 0 afflicter of enemies, knowing ShfikrK*^ in 
the disguise of a sage, through wantonness consented, he being 
king of tlie gods. The chief of the gods having perpetrated his 
crime, she thus addressed him : ' O chief of gods, thou hast accom- 
plished tliy design, speedily depart unobserved. O sovereign of 
the gods, effectually preserve thyself and me from Goutumu.* In- 
drfi smiling replied to IJhulya, ‘ O beautiful one, I am fully pleased ; 
I will depart ; forgive my transgression/ After this, he, O Ramu, 
with much caution left the hermitage, dreading the wrath of 
Goutumfi. At that instant he saw Goutiimu enter, resplendent 
with energy, and, through the power of sacred austerities, invinci- 
ble even to the gods®; wet with the waters of the sacred teer’- 
thu^, as the fire moistened with clarified buttei**, he saw him com- 
ing to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, and the sacred 
kooshii. Perceiving him, Shukiai was overwhelmed with sad- 
ness. The sage clothed in virtue, beholding the profligate lord 
of the gods in the disguise of a sage, in dreadful anger thus 
addressed him : ^ O profligate wretch, assuming my form thou 
hast perpetrated this crime : therefore become an eunuch.' At 
the word of the magnanimous and angiy Goutumu, the thou- 
sand-eyed god instantly became an eunuch. Deprived of man- 
ly energy, and rendei'ed an eunuch by the anger of the devout 
sage, he, full of agonizing pain, was overcome with sorrow^. 
The great sage, having cursed him, pronounced a curse uj^on his 
own wife : ‘ Innumerable series of years, O sinful wretch, of depra- 
ved heart, thou, enduring excessive pain, abandoned, lying con- 
stantty in ashes, invisible to all creatiires, shalt remain in this forest. 
When Ramu, the son of Diishurut’hu, shall enter this dreadful 
forest, thou, beholding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Hav- 
ing, O stupid wretch, entertained him without selfish views, thou, 
filled with joy, shalt again approach me without fear/ Having 
tlius addressed this wicked woman, the illustrious Goutumu, the 

K ‘ According to the shastrSs, sixteen days from the appearance of the menses is 
reckoned the menstrual season. All connubial intercourse is forbidden during the' 
first three of these days. The guilt incurred by a violation of this rule, on the first 
day is equal to that of a criminal connection with a female chiindalif, on the second 
day equal to the same act with a washerwoman, and on the third to the same act 
with a female shoodrii 

^ A name of Indrtl, signifying strength. 

« The Hindoos believe that the merit of works is such as to be sufficient to 
raise a j^erson higher than the gods themselves. 

J Tecrt'hils are certain places esteemed j)eculiarly sacred by the Hindoos. 
Bathing in these places is reckoned highly meritorious. 

J That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 

h Other accounts say, that Goutilmii imprinted a thousand female marks upon 
him Jis proofs of his crime, and that Indi-fi was so ashamed, that he petitioned Qoutilmit 
to deliver him from his disgrace. The sage, therefore, changed these marks into eyes, 
and hence Indrti became the thousand -eyed god. 
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great ascetic, abandoned tins hermitage, and performed austerities 
on the pleasant top of Himuvut, frequented by the siddhtis and 
charSntis®. 

Indrit was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king 
Stiguru, who was about to perform, for the hundredth time, the 
sacrifice of this animal. 

Indrfi, thougli king of the gods, Ijtas been frequently overcome 
in war : Mdghu-nadu*', the son of Kavunfi, the giant, once over- 
came him, and tied him to the feet of his horae. On condition of 
releasing the king of the gods, Brumha conferred on Meghu-nadfi 
the name Indru-jit, that is, the conqueror of Indni. He was called 
Meghu-nadu because he fought behind a cloud,(me3ghn;) and this 
enabled him to overcome Indim, who, in the engagement, was un- 
able to see him, though he had a thousand eyes. 

Kushyupu, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods were invited. Indru, on his way to the feast, 
saw 60,000 dwarf bramhuns trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep 
which was filled with water, and had the misfortune to laugh at 
these pigmies ; at which they were so incensed, that they resolved 
to make a new Indni, who should conquer him, and take away his 
kingdom. Indru was so frightened at these 60,000 pigmy bram- 
huns, who could not get over a cow’s footstep, that he entreated 
Brumha to interfere ; who saved him from their wrath, and conti- 
nued him on his throne. 

Description ofUmUravUtee, the residence of IndrUyfrom the MU- 
habharUtU : — ^This heaven was made by Vi8hwu-kurma,the architect 
of the gods. It is 800 miles in circumference, and 40 miles high ; 
its pillara are composed of diamonds ; all its elevated seats, beds, 
&c. are of gold ; its palaces are also of gold. It is so ornamented 
with all kinds of precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, 
emeralds, &c. &c,,that it exceeds in splendour the brightness of twelve 
suns united. It is suiTOunded with gardens and forests, contain- 
ing among other trees the parijatu, the fragrance of the flowers of 
which extends 800 miles, that is, fills the whole heaven®. In the 
pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in winter and cold in 
summer, abounding with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. the land- 
ing places of which are of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering 
slirubs abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous ; and the heat of the sun is never oppressive. 
Gods, sages, tipsuras, kinnurus, siddhus, saddhyfis, dd^rshees, 
brumhurshees, rajurshecs, Vrihiisputee, Shookru, Shunee, Boodhu, 
the winds, clouds, Oiravfitu, (Indru’s elephant,) and other celes- 

*• Carey and Marshman’s Translation of the RamaytlnO, vol. i., page 433. 

This word signifies thunder. 

« It is a curious fact, that though this flower is so celebrated in the poorantts for its 
fragrance, it has no scent at all. 
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tial beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are con- 
tinually entertained with songs, dances, music, and every species 
of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found 
in these regions, nor are its inhabitants affected with hunger or 
thirst. — When the god Narudu was sitting in an assembly of princes 
at king Yoodhist’hiru^s, the latter asked him whether he had 
ever seen so grand a scene before. Narudtf, after some hesitation, 
declared he had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indi*u’s heaven, 
of which he then gave the above account ; but confessed that the 
place exceeded all his powers of description. 

A scene in IndriVs heaven : — On a certain occasion an assem- 
bly of the gods was held in this place, at which, beside the gods, 
Narudii and the rishees, the gunus, diikshus, gundhurviis, &c. were 
present. While the courtezans were dancing, and the kinnunis 
singing, the whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure. 
To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers to fall on 
the assembly. The king of the gods, being the most distinguished 
personage present, first took up a flower, and, after holding it to 
iiis nose, gave it to a bramhiin. The assembled gods laughing at 
the brumhun for receiving what Indm had used, he went home in 
disgrace ; but cursed Indru, and doomed him to become a cat in the 
house of a person of the lowest cast. Suddenly, and unknown to 
all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter. 
After he had been absent eight or ten days, Shxichee, his wife, be- 
came very anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for 
her husband. The gods also said among themselves, ‘What is be- 
come of Indrfi I — A total silence reigns in his palace, nor are we in- 
vited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What can be the mean- 
ing of this V — All search was- in vain ; and the gods assembled to 
enquire where he was. They found Shuchee in a state of distrac- 
tion, of whom Brhmha enquired respecting ttie lost god. At 
length Brttmha closed his eyes, and by tlie power of medi- 
tation discovered that Indru, having oftended a bramlmn, had 
become a cat. Shuchee, full of alarm, asked Brfimha what she 
was to do. He told her to go to the house of the bramlmn, 
and obtain his favour ; upon which her husband would be restored to 
her. Shiich^ obeyed the directions of Brumha, and went to the house 
of the bramhfin ; who was at length pleased with her attentions, 
and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the house of the 
hunter, whose wife would tell her what to do that her husband 
might be restored to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human 
form, she went to the house of the hunter, and, looking at the cat, 
sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck with the divine form 
of Shfich§e, enquired with surprise who she was Shuchee hesita- 
ted, and expressed her doubts whether the hunter’s wife would be- 
lieve her if she declared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that that was her 
husband, Indru, the king of heaven. The hunter’s wife, petrified 
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with astonishment, stood speechless. Slinchee, after some farther 
discourse, said, she had been informed that she (the hunter’s wife) 
alone could assist her in obtaining tlie deliverance of her husband. 
After some moments of reflection, this woman directed Shuchee to 
perform the Kalika-vrutu. She obeyed ; and poor Indni, quitting 
the form .of the cat, ascended to lieaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods. No doubt he took care in future not to offend 
a bramhun. 

Another scene in the heaven of IndrU,/roni the Shree-bha- 
gUvUtu . — On a certain occasion, the heavenly courtezans and 
others were dancing before the gods, when Indru was so 
charmed with the dancing and the person of Oorvush?e, 
one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive wdien his 
spiritual guide Vrihusputee entered the assembly, and neglected to 
pay him the usual honours. Vrihusputee was so incensed at this, 
that he arose and left the assembly. The gods, perceiving the 
cause, ill the utmost consternation^ went to Indru, and made him 
acquainted with what had passed. Tlie latter intreated the gods 
to join him in seeking for the enraged Vrihusputee ; but the spiri- 
tual guide had, by the power of yogii, rendered himself invisible. 
At last they found the angry gooroo in his own house ; and the 
gods, joining their petitions to those of Indiu, entreated that the 
offence might be forgiven. Vrihusputee declared that he had for 
ever rejected Indrfl, and that his resolution would not be changed. 
Indru, offended that for so small an offence he should be so harshly 
treated, declared that ho would make no farther concessions, but 
seek another religious guide. The gods approved of his resolution, 
and advised him to choose Vishwu-r5opu, a giant wdth three heads. 
In process of time, at the suggestion of his mother, Visiiwur65pu 
began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of the giants, 
the natural enemies of the gods. Indru heard of this, and, hurling 
his thunders on the head of the foithless priest, destroyed him in 
an instant. The fathei- of Vishwui*6opii heard of his son’s death, 
and, by the merit of a sacrifice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight 
of whom Indru fled to Brumha ; who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders, unless 
he could persuade Dudheechee, a sage, to renounce life, and give 
him one of his bones. The sage consented, and by the power of 
yoga renounced life ; when Vishwn-kurma made this bone into a 
thunder-bolt, and the giant was destroyed. But immediately on 
his death, a terrific monster arose from the body, to punish Indi-u 
for his bramhuiiicide Wlievever the king of the gods fled, this 
monster followed him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him 
up, till Indru took refuge in a place where the monster could not 
approach him ; however he sat down, and watched the trembling 
culprit. After some time the gods began to be alarmed : there 

f A Hiadoo considers the auger of his spiritual guide as the greatest possible 
misfortune. 
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was no king in heaven, and every thing was falling into complete 
disorder. After consultation, they raised to the throne of heaven, 
in his bodily state, Ntihooshu, who had performed the sacrifice of a 
horse one hundred times. When Nfihooshu enquired for Shuchee, 
tlie queen of heaven, he found she was in the parijatu forest. He 
sent for her ; but she declared she would not come, as he had a 
human and not a divine body. The messengers remonstrated with 
her, but she fled to Brumha ; who advised her to send word to the 
new Indrti, that she would live with him, if he would come and 
fetch her with an equipage superior to whatever had been seen 
before in heaven. This message was conveyed to the new Indi*u ; 
who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider 
in what way he should go to fetch home the queen. At last, he 
resolved to be carried to her in the arms of some of the principal 
sages. As the procession was moving along, the king, in his exces- 
sive anxiety to arrive at the parijatu forest, kicked the sacred lock 
of hair on the head of Ugustyu ; who became filled with rage, and, 
pronouncing a dreadful curse on the new Indru, threw him down, 
and be fell, in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on the earth. — 
Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indru was kept a prisoiier, and that 
another had been cursed and sent down to the earth, resolved to 
find a remedy for this evil, and, cursing the monster who had im- 
prisoned the former king of the gods, restored him to his throne 
and kingdom. 

Another scene in Ind'}'ils heaven^ from the MUIiahharU/U , — 
Narudu one day called at Krishnu’s, having with him a parijatu 
flower from the heaven of Indru. The fragi’ance of this flower 
filled the whole place with its odours. Narudu first called on 
Rookminee, one of Krishnu’s wives, and offered the flower to her. 
She recommended him to give it to Krishnu, that he might dispose 
of it as he chose. He next went to Krishnu, who received him 
with great respect : ' Well, Naiudu, you are come after a long ab- 
sence : what flower is that V ^ Can’t you tell by its fragrance ?’ said 
Narudu, 'it is the parijatu . I brought it from Indru’s garden, and 
I now present it to you.’ Krishnu received it with pleasure, and, 
after some further conversation, Nariidti retired into another part 
of the house and watched Krishnfi, to see to which of his wives he 
would give this flower ; that he might excite a quarrel in Krish- 
nu’s family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishnti and Indru. 
Krishnti, after Narudu had retired, went to Rookminee, and gave 
the flower to her, warning her to keep it secret, lest Stityu-bhama 
(another of Krishnu’s wives) should hear of it. As soon as Naru- 
dii saw to whom Krislinu had given the flower, he paid a visit 
to Sutyfi-bhama, who received him with great attention. After 
the^ first compliments were over, Narudu fetched a deep sigh, 
which Siityu-bhama noticing, enquired the cause. He seemed to 
answer with reluctance, which made Stityu-bhama still more in- 
quisitive. He then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her ac- 
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count. Her anxiety was now inflamed to the highest degree, and 
she begged him to tell her without delay what he meant. ' I have 
always considered you,* says Narttdtl,/as the most beloved wife 
of Krishnfi ; the fiwne of your happiness has reached heaven itsetf : 
but from what I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mis- 
take/ ‘ Why ? Why? asked Siit3rt[-bhama most anxiously. Nartt- 
dil then unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, the story 
of the flower : ' I brought from heaven,* says he, ' a parijattf flower, 
(a flower which is not to be obtained on earth,) and gave it to 
Krishntf. I made no doubt but he would present it to you — to 
whom else should he present it ? But instead of that he went 
secretly to the apaitments of Bookminee, and gave the flower to 
her. Where then is his love to you ?* — Sittyit-bhama asked what 
kind of flower this was. Nai’ildu declared that it was not in his 
power to describe it. ^ Do you not perceive,* said he, ‘ its odours ? 
‘ I perceived,* said Silt3^-bhama, 'the most delightful fragrance, 
but I thought it was from your body.* Narfldii declared that his 
body was offensive, and that it was the parijattl that diffused its 
odours all around. ' But,* says he, ' when you see Krishnu, ask 
him to let you look at it.^ 'And do you think then,* said 
Sfltyu-bhama, ‘ that I shall speak to Krishntt, or see his face any 
more!* — 'You are right,* said Narttdu: 'he did not even let you 
see so precious a jewel ; but secretly gave it to another.* — 
The enraged Sfltyfl-bhama made the most solemn protestations 
that she had done with Krishnfl for ever. Narixdu praised her for 
her resolution, but hinted, that if she ever did make up the 
matter with Krishnfl, she should insist upon his fetching one of 
the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. Narfldfl, having thus 
laid the foundation of a dreadful quarrel betwixt Krishnii and his 
wife, and of a war with Indru, withdrew, and Sutyu-bhama retired 
to the house of angei*. — Some days after thivS, Krishnu went to 
see Shtyti-bhama, but could not find her : on asking the servants, 
they told him that she had on some account retired to the house of 
anger. Not being able to discover the cause, he went to her, and 
made use of every soothing expression ; but in vain. ^At last he 
threw himself at her feet, when, after many entreaties, she 
consented to be reconciled, on condition that he should fetch 
one of the trees from heaven, and plant it in her garden. This 
he engaged to do, and sent Giiroorfito Indi’ti witli his respects: 
but commissioned Guroortl in case of refusal to threaten him 
with war ; and if this did not avail, to add, that Krishnti would 
come and trample on the body of his queen, overturn his throne, 
and take tlie tree from him by force. Neither the entreaties nor 
threats of Krishnii moved Indrti ; who, on the contrary, sent 
him a defiance. Krishnfi, on the return of Giiroorii, collected 
his forces, and invaded heaven. Dreadful havock was made 
on both sides. All the heavens were in a state of frightful 

« A honse set apart for an angiy wife, where she retires till her husband recon- 
ciles himself to her. 
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uproar ; and the gods, full of alarm, advised Indril to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At lenrfh Krishntl let fly a weapon 
called Soodttrshttnit, which pursued the foe wherever he went. 
The gods amin exhorted Indrtt to sue for peace, to prevent his 
immediate destruction : be at length took this advice, and sub- 
mitted to the enraged Krishnfl, who carried off the tree in triumph, 
and appeased his jealous wife Sfltytl-bhama. 

Tlie following are some of the names of this god : Indrtt, or, 
the glorious. — Mtirootwan, he who is surounded by the winds. 
— Pakiishas&ntt, he who governs the gods with justice. Pooroohoottt, 
he who is invited to a sacrifice performed by king Pooroo.— 
Pooriindtlrfi, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies. — 
Jishnoo, the conqueror. — Shuki*ii, he who is equal to every thing. 
— Shtltumtlnyoo, he who performed a hundred sacrifices. — Diviis- 
pfitee, the god of the heavens. — Gotrubhid, he who dipt the wings 
of the mountains^ — Bujree, he who wields the thunder-bolt*'. — 
Vritruha, he who destroyed the giant VritriL — Vrisha, the 
holy. — Soortl-pfltee, the king of the gods. — Bularatee, the destroyer 
of Bulu, a giant. — Hurihuyu, he who is drawn by yellow horses. 
— Numoochisoodfinfi, the destroyer of Numoochee, a giant.— 
Sunkrundfinu, he who causes the wives of his enemies to weep. 
— Toorashat, he who is able to bear all things. — M^ghu-vahfintl, he 
who rides on the clouds. — Sfihtisrakshu, he who has a thousand 
eyes.*. 


Sect. V. — JSddryU^. 

This god is said to be the son of Kusliyupu, the progenitor of 
gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red man, with three eyes, 
and four arms ; in two hands he holds the water-lily ; with 
another, he is bestowing a blessing, and with the other forbidding 
fear. He sits on a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from 
his body. 

The bramhuns consider Sdoryil as one of the greatest of the gods, 
because in glory he resembles the one Brumhu, who is called 
t^jomuyu, or the glorious. In the vedus also this god is much 
noticed : the celebrated incantation called the gayutree, and 
many of the forms of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the 
daily ceremonies of the bramhuns, are addressed to him. He is at 
present worshipped daily by the bramhuns, when flowei*s, water, 
&c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. 

i It is said, that formerly the mountains had wings, and that they flew into all 
parts of the earth, and crushed to atoms towns, cities, &c. 

^ In this Indril resembles Jupiter Fulminator. 

I Mr. Wilkins considers Indril, with his thousand eyes, as a deification of the 
heavens. 

The Suh. 
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On a Sunday, at tlie rising of the sun, in any month, but es- 
pecially in the mouth Maghfl, a number of persons, chiefly women, 
perform the worship of S5oryn : I shall give an account of this 
worship in the words of a respected friend . — * The sun is annually 
worshipped on the first Sunday in the month Maghii. The name of 
this worship is called Dhurmu-bhaoo, or Sooryu-bhaoo. The cere- 
monies vary in different places, but in this district the women appear 
to be the principal actors ; though none are excluded, and even 
Musiilmans are so far Hindooized as to join in the idolatry. I saw it 
once thus conducted : — at the dawn of tlie morning a great number 
of offerings were carried into the open field, and placed in a row. 
The offerings consisted of fruits, sweatmeats, pigeons and kids. A 
small pot was placed by each person’s offering, containing about a 
pint and a half of water. A device made of a water-plant, a species 
of Millingtonia, intended to represent tlie sun, was placed on the 
edge of the pot, and a small twig of the mango-tree, with a few 
leaves on it, put into it, as people in England keep flowers. The 
pot with all its appendages represented the sun perhaps as the 
vivifier of nature. By each offering also was placed (what shall I 
call it 1) an incense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembled 
a chafing-dish, made of copper, and stood uj^on a pedestal about a 
foot long. It contained coals of fire, and a kind of incense from 
time to time was thrown into it, principally the pitch of the salu- 
tree, called dlioona. Near each offering was placed a lamp, which 
was kept burning all day. The women also took their stations 
near the offerings. At sun-rise they walked four times round the 
whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them, and tlie 
smoking dhoonachees placed on their heads ; after which they re- 
sumed their stations again, where they continued in an erect pos- 
ture, fasting the whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense 
into the dhoonachee. Towards evening, the bramhun who attend- 
ed the ceremony, threw the pigeons up into the air ; which, being 
young, could not fly far, and were scrambled for and carried away 
by the crowd. The officiating bramhun perforated the ears of the 
kids with a needle ; after which they were seized by the first per- 
son who touched them. About sun-set, the offerei’s again took up 
the smoking dhoonachees, and made three circuits round the rows 
of offerings. After this, the offerings and lighted lamps were taken 
away by their respective owners, who threw the lamps into a pool 
of water.* 

Women frequently make a vow to S55ryu to worship liim, on 
condition that he give — to one, a son ; to another, riches ; to 
another, health, fee. Some perform these ceremonies after bearing 
a son. This worship is sometimes attended to by one woman 
alone ; at other times by five, six, or more in company. 

S65ryfi and the other planets are frequently worshipped in 
order to procure health. This the Hindoos call a sacrifice to the 
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nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a burnt-sacrifice, &c. are 
offered to eacli of these planets separately. It is said, that two or 
three hundred years ago Muyoorttbhuttu, a learned Hindoo, in 
order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write a poem of one 
hundred Sflngskrittt verses in praise of Sdoryfl ; and that by the 
time he had finished the last verse, he was restored to health. 
These verses have been published under the title of S5oryttshutilkfi, 
the author at the close giving this account of his cure. Sometimes 
a sick person procures a bramhfin to rehearse for him a number of 
verses in praise of S65ryfi[, offering at the same time to this god 
rice, water, and jfiva® flowers. If the person be very ill, and a man 
of property, he employs two or three bramhuns, who repeat as 
many as a thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun : when a thousand verses are rehearsed, the 
recitation occupies more than a day. The origin of this method of 
obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to Shambtt the son of 
Krishnfl, one of the most beautiful youths in the three worlds, who 
was directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty-one 
names of SooryiX then revealed to him. 

The persons who receive the name of S55ryii, and adopt this 
god as their guardian deity, are called SouitIs : they never eat till 
they have worshipped the sun, and when the sun is entirely cover- 
ed with clouds they fast. On a Sunday, many Sourfis, as well as 
Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, in a more particular 
manner, the worship of this idol ; and on this day some of them 
fast. 


The Ramayiinti contains the following story respecting S65ryfi, 
Hiinoomanti, &c. In the war betwixt Ramu and Ravunu, an aiTOw 
discharged byPfivunfl pierced the body of Lukshmfinu : Ramfi 
and all his friends were exceedingly alarmed for the life of 
Lukshmiinn ; the physicians tried all their effbrfs in vain. At 
last one physician declared that if four kinds of leaves could be 
brought from the mountain Gundliu-madhfinu, and applied to the 
wound, Lukshmunfi might probably be restored to health. The 
god who had given this arrow to Ravttnfi had declared, that who- 
ever was wounded with it in the night should not recover, if a 
cure were not obtained before day-light. It was night when the 
wound was inflicted, but Hfinoomanfi engaged to bring the leaves 
before morning. To secure the fulfilment of his promise, he leaped 
into the air, .and alighted on the mountain ; but searched in vain 
for the medicinal leaves. While in his search, Ravtlnfi, who had 
heard what was going forward, sent Sooryu to arise on the moun- 
tain at midnight. Hunoomanfi, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing 
Sooryu's chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm and 
the mountain on his head, and carried them to the camp of Ramu ; 
where the friends of Lukshmunti searched out the plants, applied 


" Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 
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the leaves, and restored him to health : after which HtfnoomaniX 
pennitted Soorytl to depart. 

Sooryii has two wives, Sttvilma and Clmya. The former is 
the daughter of VishwiXkfinna. After their marriage, Sfivtirna, 
unable to bear the power of his rays, made an image of herself : and, 
imparting life to it, called it Cbaya®, and left it with Sooryil. She 
then returned to her father^s house ; but Vishwtikiirma reproved 
bis daughter for leaving lier husband, and refused her an asylum ; 
but promised that if she would return, he would diminish the 
glory of Sooryu’s rays. Suvtfrna resolved not to return, and, 
assuming the form of a mare, fled into the forest of Dundilkifi. 
Chaya and Yurau, whom Suvurna had left with Sooryn, could not 
agree ; and Yumu one day beating Chaya, she cursed him, so that 
he ever since has had a swelled leg. Yiimu, weeping, went to his 
father Sooryu, shewed him his leg, and related what had happened ; 
upon which Sooryu began to suspect that this woman could not 
be Suvurna, for no mother ever cursed her own son ; and if she 
did, the curse could not take effect. lie immediately proceeded to 
the house of liis fatber-in-Iaw, who received him with great respect, 
but unperceived gave him a seat consisting of different sharp 
weapons, by which he became divided into twelve round parts. 
S65ryu was enraged, and could not be pacified till his father-in- 
law informed him that liis daughter, unable to bear the glory of his 
rays, had forsaken him. On enquiring where she was gone, the 
father said he had sent her back to him immediately on her 
aiTival, but that where she now was he could not say. Suoryxi, 
by the power of dhyanti*", perceived that Suvurna bad become a 
mare, and was gone into some forest. The story here becomes too 

obscene for insertion. -Sooryii and Silvurna, in the forms of a 

hoi^e and a mare, had two children, to whom they gave the names 
of IJshwinee and KooinaiTf^ When Sooryu returned to bis palace, 
he asked his wife who this Avoman (Chaya) was. She gave him 
her history, and presented her to him as a wife ; and from that 
time Chaya was acknowledged as Sooryh's second wife. 

There are no temples dedicated to Sooryii in Bengal. The 
heaven of this god is called Sooryu-lokti A race of Hindoo kings, 
distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned in India; 
of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the first king, and Ramu the 
sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of Sooryu : Soorii, or, he 
who dries up the earth. — Sooryu, he who travels, he who sends 

o This word means a shadow. 

P When the old Hindoo ascetics wished to ascertain a fact^ they performed what 
is called dhyanH, viz., they shut their eves, and began to meditate, when, it is said, 
the information they soiight was revealed to them. 

That is, the sons of a mare ; these are now physicians to the gods. 
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men to their work. — DwadtLshatma, he who assumes twelve forms^ 
— Divakc^, the maker of the day. — Bhasktii-tl, the creator of the 
light. — Vivuswftt, the radiant. — Suptashwft, he who has seven 
horses in his chariot. — ViktirttfiniS, he who was made round by 
Vishwiikfirma in his lathe. — Urku, the maker of heat. — Mihiru, he 
who wets the eai*thv — Pooshtinu, he who cherishes all. — Dyoo- 
munee, he who sparkles in the sky. — 'luiiinee, the saviour. — 
Mitrii, the friend of the water-lily*. — GruhupiStee, the lord of the 
stars. — Suhitsrangshoo, the thousand-rayed. — Rilvee, he who is to 
be praised. 


Sect. VI. — GUn^shU. 

This god is represented in the form of a fat short man, with 
a long belly, and an elephant’s head". He has four hands ; holding 
in one a shell, in another, a chuknl, in another, a club, and in the 
fourth, a water-lily. He sits upon a rat. In an elephant’s head 
are two projecting teeth, but in Gune^shti’s only one, the other 
having been torn out by Vishnoo, when in the form of Purusoo- 
ramu he wished to have an interview with Shivu. Giindshii, who 
stood as door-keepei', denied him entrance, upon which a battle 
ensued, and Purusoo-ramu, beating him, tore out one of his 
teeth. 

ITie work called Gundshu-klmndu contains a most indecent 
story respecting the birth of tliis god ; which, however necessary 
to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it cannot possibly be 
given. It is mentioned imthis story, that Doorga cursed the gods ; 
so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their own wives. 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a son, 
Shfinee and the rest of the gods went to see the child. Shunee 
knew that if he looked upon the child it would be reduced to 
ashes ; but Doorga took it as an insult tliat he should hang down 
his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did 
not regard her reproofs ; but at last, irritated, he looked upon 

^ Alluding to liis progress through the twelve signs. 

* The So5ryii-8hiit^ki1 says, the sim draws up the waters from the earth, and 
then lets them fall in showers again. 

t At the rising of the sim this flower expands itself, and when the sun retires shuts 
up its leaves again. 

“ Sir W. Jones calls Qiln^shfl the god of wisdom, and refers, as a proof of it, to 
his having an elephant's head, I cannot find, however, that this god is considered 
by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom ; for though he is said to give 
knowledge to those who worship him to obtain it, that is what is ascribed also to 
other gods. The Hindoos in general, T believe, consider the elephant as a stupid 
animal, and it is a biting reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. 
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QtfndsliTi, and its head was instantly consumed \ The goddess, 
seeing her child headless y, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Shilne? ; but BrSmha prevented her, telling ShS- 
nee to bring the head of the first animal he should find living with 
its head towards the north. He found an elephant in this situ- 
ation, cut off its head, and fixed it upon Gun^shii, who then assumed 
the shape he at present wears. Doorga was but little soothed 
when she saw her son with an elephant's head ; to pacify her, 
Brttmha said, that amongst the worship of all the gods, that of 
Gtin^shii should for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of 
every act of public worship therefore, certain ceremonies are 
constantly perfonned in honour of Giln&hu*. Not only is 
Gundshfi thus honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost all 
civil concerns ho is particularly regarded : as, when a person is 
leaving his house to go a journey, he says, ' Oh ! thou work per- 
fecting Gfin^shu, grant me success in my journey ! Gundshu ! 
Gfin^shii ! Gundshfl !' — At the head of every letter, a salutation is 
made to Guneshu*. When a person begins to read a book, he 
salutes Gunfehfi ; and shop-keepers and others paint the name or 
image of this god over the doors of their shops or houses, expecting 
from his favour protection and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Giineshu are held in Bengal. 
Many persons however choose him as their guardian deity, and are 
hence called Ganfiptityus. 

At the full moon in the month Maghfi, some persons make or 
buy a clay image, and perform the worship of Gun^shu ; when the 
ofiiciating bramliun performs the ceremonies common in the 
Hindoo worship, presenting offerings to the idol. This god is also 
worshipped at considerable length at the commencement of a 
wedding, as well as when the bride is ])resented to the bridegroom. 
Great numbers , especially from the western and southern provinces, 
celebrate the worship of Guneshu on the 4th of the new moon in 


* This property is ascribed to ShilneG, (Saturn,) to point out, no doubt, the 
supposed baneful influence of this planet. This resembles the fable of Saturn’s 
devouring all his male children. The Kamayflnit contains a story respecting 
Dfishtirilt’hti and Shttnec, in which it is said, that DSshSrfit’liil wm once angry with 
this god for preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom : he ascended his chariot to 
make war with him, when ShSncS, by a single gl.ince of his eyes, set the king’s 
chariot on fire, and DilshiJrilt’hil, in the most dreaflful state of alarm, fell from the 
skies. 

y One cause of this misfortune is said to be this : Doorga had laid her child to 
sleep with its head to the north, which is forbidden by the sliasti-tj. The Anhikii- 
tStwS declares, that if a person sleep with his hejul to the east, he will be rich ; if to 
the south, he will have long life ; if to the north, he will die ; and if to the west, (except 
when on a journey,) he will have misfortunes. 

* It will occur to the reader, that in all sacrifices among the Romany prayers 
were first offered to Janus. 

* GifnGdhtf is famed as writing in a beautiful manner : so th«at when a person 
writes a fine hand, people say, ‘ Ah ! he writes like Gfindshit.’ This god is said to 
have first written the Miihabliartitii from the mouth of Vyastiddvii. 
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Bhadrft, when several individuals in each place subscribe and de- 
fray the expence. Many persons keep in their houses a small 
metal image of Gundshu, place it by the side of the shalgramit, and 
worship it daily. At other times, a burnt-olfering of clarified butler 
is presented to this idol Stone images of Gixn^shu are worshipped 
daily in the temples by the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but I 
cannot find that there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 

Giin^shii is also called Hilridra-Gtineshfi. This name seems to 
have arisen out of the following story : — When Doorga was once 
preparing herself for bathing, she wiped off the turmerick, &c. with 
oil, and formed a kind of cake in her fingers This she rolled to- 
gether, and made into the image of a child ; with which she was 
so much pleased, that she infused life into it, aniL called it Huridra- 
Gnn^shtf The image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He holds in one hand a rope ; in another, the spike used 
by the elephant driver ; in another, a round sweetmeat, and in an- 
other, a rod. 

The principal names of Gttndshii are : — Gtin^shu,or, the lord of 
the gtLnnu ddvtas — Dwoimatooru, the two-mothered — Eku- 
duntfi, the one-toothed. — H^riimbu, he who resides near to Shivil. 
— LurnboduiTi, the long-bellied. — Gujanunii, the elephant-faced. 


Sect. VII. — KartiMyU., 

This is the god of war. He is represented sometimes with 
one, and at other times with six faces ; is of a yellow colour ; rides 
on a peacock*"; and holds- in his right hand an arrow, and in his 
left, a bow. 

The reason of the birth of Kartik^yu is thus told in the Koo- 
maru-sumbhtivu, one of the kavyus : — Tarhkii, a giant, performed 
religious austerities till he obtained the blessing of Brtiinha, after 
which he oppressed both bramhiins and gods. He commanded that 
the sun should shine only so far as was necessary to cause the 
water-lily to blossom ; that the moon should shine in the day as 
well as in the night. He sent the god Yuniii to cut grass for his 
horses ; commanded Piivunuto prevent the wind from blowing any 
stronger than the puff of a fan ; and in a similar manner tyrannized 

^ The Hindoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by rubbing them all over 
with turmerick ; and then, taking oil in their hands, wixnug it off again, when it falls 
Q8 a paste all round them. 

® Hilridra the name for turmerick, 

d These are the companions of ShivK. 

e One of Gifn^shii's mothers was Doorga, and the other the female elephant 
whose head he wears. 

f J uno’s chariot was said to be drawn by peacocks. 
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over all the gods. At lei^h Indrti called a council in heaven, 
when the gods applied to JSrtLmha : but the latter declared he was 
unable to reverse the blessing he had bestowed on TarukS ; that 
their only hope was Kartikdyfi, who should be the son of Shivfi, 
and destroy tlie gaint. — After sometime, the gods assembled again 
to consult respecting the marriage of Sbivfl, whose mind was entire- 
ly absorbed in religious austerities. After long consultations, Kun- 
dilrpti* was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in such a 
manner that he was filled with pride, and declaimed he could do 
every thing: he could conquer the mind even of the great god 
Shivfi himself. That, 'says Indrti,’ is the very thing we want you 
to do.* At this he appeared discouraged, but at length declared, 
that he would endeavour to fulfil his pmmise. He consulted his 
wife fititee ; who reproved him for his temerity, but consented to 
accompany her husband. They set off, with Vi^st^nti^^ to mount 
Himalttyti, where they found Shivii sitting under a roodrakshu' tree, 
performing his devotions. 

Previously to this, Himaluytt*" had been to Shivu, and propos- 
ed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, that he might 
uninterruptedly go on with his religious austerities ; which olfer 
Shivii accepted. One day, after the arrival of Kundurpft and his 
party, Doorga, with her two companions Juya and Vijtiya, carried 
some flowers and a necklace to Shivu. In the moment of opening 
his eyes from his meditation, to receive the offering, Kundtirpti let 
fly his arrow ; and Shivii, smitten with love, awoke as from a 
dream, and asked who had dared to interru])t his devotions. — 
Looking towards the south he saw Kundtirpii, when fire proceeded 
from the third eye in the centre of his forehead, and burnt Kun- 
dtirpii to ashes'. The enraged god left this place for another forest, 
and Doorga, seeing no prospect of being married to Shivu, returned 
home full of sorrojv. She sought at last to obtain her object by 
the power of religious austerities*®, in which she persevered till 
Shivii was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage was con-r 
summated. 

The Mhhabhariitfi and Ramayiinii contain accounts of the 

9 The god of love. 

** The spring. The Hindoo poets always unite love and spring together. 

* From the fruit of this tree necklaces are made, the wearing of which is a 
great act of merit among the Hindoos. 

^ The mountain of this name personified. 

* Through the blessing of Shivii to Riit6S, Kilndtfrptl was afterwards born in 
the family of Krishnii, and took the name of Kamii-d<5v& ; after which Rtit^S (then 
called MayavtltSe) was again married to him. 

“ When this goddess, says a kavyfi shastrtl, told her mother that she 
would perform austerities to obtain Shivii, her mother, alarmed, exclaimed — ‘‘ Ooma ! 
(Oh ! mother !) how can you think of going into the forest to perform religious aus- 
terities ? Stay and perform religious services at home, and you will obtain the god you 
desire. How can your tender form bear these severities ? The flower bears the weight 
of the bee, but if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly.” 
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birth of Kartik^ytt, the fruit of this marriage ; but they are so 
indelicate that the reader, I doubt not, will excuse their omission. 

On the last evening in the month Kartikit, a clay image of 
this god is worshipped®, and the next day thrown into the water. 
These ceremonies differ little from those at other festivals ; but 
some images made on the occasion are not less than twenty-five 
cubits hi^ ; that is, a whole tree is put into the ground, and wor- 
shipped as a god. The height of the image obliges the worshippers 
to fasten the offerings to the end of a long bamboo, in order to 
raise them to the mouth of the god. This festival is distinguished 
by much singing, music, dancing, and other accompaniments of 
Hindoo worship. 

Tlie image of Kartik^yfi is also made and set up by the side of 
his mother Doorga, at the great festival of this goddess in the 
month Ashwinu ; and each day, at the close of the worship of 
Doorga, that of her son is performed at consideiuble length. In 
the month Choitrfl also the worship of Kartik^yfi accompanies that 
of his mother. — No bloody sacrifices are offered to this idol. 

At the time when the above festival is held, some persons 
make ° or purchase clay images, which they place in their houses, 
and before which the officiating bramhfin perfoims the appointed 
ceremonies ; preceding which a prayer is made for offspring. ITiis 
is repeated sometimes on the anniversary of this day, for four years 
together. If the person, long disapjwinted, should, in these years, 
or soon after, happen to have a child, particularly a son, the whole 
is ascribed to KartikeyuP . When persons have made a vow to 
Kartik^yfi, they present offerings to this idol at the completion of 
the vow. The.se vows are sometimes made to obtain the health of 
a child, or a son ; a woman, when she makes this vow, thus ad- 
dresses the god : ‘ Oh ! Kartikdyu t’hakooin % give me a son, and 
I will present to thee [hero she mentions a number of offerings, as 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c.] — I do not want a female child.' This 
vow may be made at any time, or place, without aii}'- previous 

” Vast numbers of these images are made; in some towns as many as five hun- 
dred. It is supi^osed that in Calcutta more than five thousand are made and wor- 
shipped. 

® He who makes an image for his own use is suppovSed to do an act of much 
greater merit than the person who purchases one. 

P A part of the Mffhabharittn is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. The part 
thus read is a list of the ancestors of Hifree, (a name of Vishnoo.) When a 2)ci'son 
wishes to have this ceremony performed, he employs a learned native to recite these 
verses, and another to examine, by a separate copy, whether the verses be read with- 
out mistake : if they be read improperly, no beneht will arise from the ceremony. If 
the person who seeks offspring be unable to attend himself during the ceremony, he 
engag^ some friend to hear the words in his stead. — Some verses of 2>raiBe, addressed 
to Shivtt, are also occasionally read in the ears of a husband and wife who are anxious 
to obtain offspring. 

q A term of respect, meaning excellent. 
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ceremony. When several women are sitting together, another 
woman perhaps comes amongst them, and, in the course of 
the conversation, asks the mistress of the house, ' H^as your 
daughter-in-law any children j^et ? She replies, in a plaintive man- 
ner, *No, nothing but a girl/ Or she answers altogether in the 
negative, adding, ' I have again and again made vows to Karti- 
kdytf, and even now I promise before you all, that if the god will 
give her a son, I will worship him in a most excellent maimer, 
and my daughter-in-law will do it as long as she lives.' 

There arc no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartikdytt, nor 
are any images of him kept in the houses of the Hindoos except 
during a festival. 

The principal names of Kartik^yit, are : Kartik^yil, or, he who 
was cherished by six females of the name of Krittika — Mtiha- 
s^nu, he who commands multitudes. — ShttraniSnii, the six-faced. — 
Skundti, he who afflicts the giants. — ttgnibhoo, he who arose from 
TJgnee. — GoohtL, he who preserves his troops in war. — Tarilkiljit, 
he who conquered Tai’tiktl. — Vishakhil, he wlio was born under 
the constellation of this name. — Shikhi-vahunil, he who rides on a 
peacock. — Shuktee-dhuru, he who wields the weapon called 
shtiktee. — Koomaini, he who is perpetually young*. — Krounchti- 
darflmX, he who destroyed the giant Krounchtt. 

It is said that Kartikdyu was never married, but that Indiii 
gave him a mistress named Ddvtisdna. He has no separate heaven, 
nor has Gunc^shti : they live with Shivu on mount Koilasu. 


Sect. VIII. — Ifgnec. 

This god is represented as a red corpulent man, with eyes, eye- 
brows, beard, and hair, of a tawny-colour. He rides on a goat ; 
wejirs a poita, and a necklace made with the fruits of eleocarpus 
ganitrus. From his body issue seven streams of gloiy, and in his 
rigiit hand lie holds a spear. He is the son of Kusliyfipti and 
TJditeft. 

ttguee has his forms of worship, meditation, &;c. like otlier 
go Is ; but is especially worshipped, under different names, at the 
time of a burnt-offering, when clarified butter is presented to him. 
The gods are said to have two mouths, viz., that of the bramhtin, 
and of fire (Ugnee). 

' Six stars, (belonging to nrsa major) said to be the wives of six of the seven rishees. 
Tliese females are called Krittika. They cherished Kartikdyil as soon as he was born 
in the forest of writing-reeds, and hence hia name is a regular patronymic of Krittika, 
because they were as his mothers. 

® Under sixteen years of age. 
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At the full moon in the month Maghti, when danger from fire 
is considerable, some persons worship this god before the image of 
Bmmha, with the accustomed ceremonies, for three days. When 
any particular work is to be done by the agency of fire, as when a 
kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this god is worshipped ; also when 
a trial by ordeal is to be performed. 

Some bramhuns are distinguished by the name sagniku, be- 
cause they Uvse sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which this ele- 
ment is used, from the time of birth to the burning of the body 
after death. This fire is preserved in honour of tlie god Ugnee, 
and to make religious ceremonies more meritorious*. 

Ugnee, as one of the guardian deities of the earth, is wor- 
shipped at the commencement of every festival. He presides 
in the S. E. 

Bhrigoo, a sagniku bramhun and a great sage, once cursed his 
guardian deity Ugnee, because tlio latter had not delivered Bhrigoo’s 
wife from the hands of a giant, who attempted to violate her 
chastity when she was in a state of pregnancy. The child, how- 
ever, sprang from her womb, and reduced the giant to ashes. 
Bhrigoo doomed the god to eat every thing. Ugnee ap)>ealed to 
the assembled gods, and Brumha soothed him by promising, that 
whatever ho ate should become pure. Ugnee was also once cursed 
by one of the seven rishees, who turnc^d him into cinders. 

Urjoonu, the brother of Yoodhisthiru, at the entreaty of 
Ugnee, set fire to the forest Khunduvu, in order to cure him of a 
surfeit contracted in the following manner : — Murootu, a king, 
entered upon a sacrifice which occupied him twelve months, during 
the whole of which time -clarified butter had been pouring on 
the fire, in a stream as thick as an elephant's trunk : at length 
Ugnee could digest no more, and he intreated Urjoonu to burn 
this forest, that ho might eat the medicinal plants, and obtain his 
appetite again. 

Swaha, the daughter of Kushyupu, was married to Ugnee. Her 
name is repeated at the end of every incantation used at a burnt- 
offering, as well as in some other ceremonies. The reason of this 
honor is attributed to Ugnee’s uxoriousness. 

The heaven of this god is called Ugnee-loku. His principal 
names are . — Vuuhee, or, he who receives the clarified butter in 
the burnt-sacrifice (homu). — Veetihotru, he who purifies those 
who perform the homu. — Dhtinunjuyu, he who conquers (destroys) 
riches. — Kripeetuyonee, he who is born^from rubbing two sticks 
together. — Jwulunu, he who bums. — IJgnee, he to whom fuel is 
presented. 

‘ There may be some resemblance in this to the custom of the Romans, in preserv- 
ing a perpetual fire in the temple of Vesta. 


6 
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Sect. IX. — PUvilnU. 

This is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods'*. 
Ilis mother Uditee, it is said, prayed to her husband, that this sou 
might be more powerful than Indrfi : her request^was granted ; 
but Indrii, hearing of this, entered the womb of IJditee, and cut 
the foetus, first into seven parts, Jind then each part into seven 
others. Thus PuvSnfi assumed forty-nine forms*. He is meditated 
upon as a white man, sitting on a deer, with a white flag in his 
his right hand. 

Puvuiiu has no separate public festival, neither image, nor 
temple. As one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, he is 
worshipped, with the rest, at the commencement of eveiy festival. 
He is said to preside in the N. W. Water is also offered to him 
in the daily ceremonies of the bramhfins ; and, whenever a goat 
is offered to any deity, a service is paid to Vayoo, another form 
and name of Puvunu. In the work called IJdikurtinfi-mala, a 
burnt-sacrifice of the flesh of goats^ is ordered to be offered to 
this god. 

The following story is related of Puvutm in the Shree- 
bhaguvtitu : — On a certain occasion Nariidu paid a visit to 
Soom^roo*, and excited his pride in such a manner, that he protest- 
ed the god Ptivunu could not approach his summit. Narudfi 
carried the news of Soomdroo’s insolence to Puvunu, and advised 
him to go and breakdown the summit of Soom^roo ; which, even 
to the depth of 800 miles below the surface, was of solid gold. 
Pfivtinu went, and produced such a tempest, that the earth 
trembled to its centre ; and the mountain god, tenibly alarmed, 
invoked Guroorfl, who came to his relief, and, covering the moun- 
tain with his wings, secured it from the wrath of Puvflnu. For 
twelve months, however, the storm raged so that the three worlds 
were hastening to destruction. The gods desired Narfidfi to prevail 
on Puvunu to compose the difference with SoomA'oo : instead of 
complying with which the mischievous rishee went, and calling 
Pfivunu a fool for exciting such a storm to no purpose, told him that 
as long as Gurooru protected the mountain with his wings, there 
was no hope; but that, if he would attack Soomeroo, when 
Ofli-oor-a was candying Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily 
be revenged. This opportunity soon occurred; all the gods 

u I can find no agreement betwixt this god and either Mercury or .^olus. 

» The forty-nine points. The Hindoos have 49 instead of 32 points ; and the 
pooranils, which contain a story on every distinct feature of the Hindoo philosophy, 
have given this fable : and in the same manner all the elements are personified, and 
some remarkable story invented to account for their peculiar pro 2 )erties. 

y The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrifices of Bacchua 

* The mountain of this name personified. 
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(330,000,000) were invited to ShiviX’s marriage with ParviXtee, 
^ong whom were the mountains Soomdroo, TrikodtiX, Oodilyti*, 
tJstiX^ Vindhyii, Malyiivanu, Gundhuma-dunu, ChitrtikootS, Mfi- 
luyii, Nilu, Moinakfi®, &c. Vishnoo, riding on Gurooru, also went to 
the marriage, and all the heavens were left empty. Seizing this op- 
portunity, PuvuniX flew to Soomdroo, and, breaking the summit 
of the mountain, hurled it into the sea*. 

Puvuiiu is charged with an adulterous intercourse with tJnjiXna, 
the wife of K^shfiree, a monkey. The fruit of this intercourse was 
Hflnoomanfi. 

Puvunu was once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of KooshiXnabhfl, a rajurshee ; and because they refused 
his offers, he entered the body of each, and produced a curvature 
of the spine. They were made straight again by a king named 
Briimhu-duttu, to whom they were mairied. 

The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-loku. His prin- 
cipal names are : — ShwusuniX, or, he who is the giver of breath. — 
Spurshunu, the toucher. — Yayoo, he who travels. — Maturishwa, he 
who gave his mother sorrow®. — Prishudushwa, he who rides on the 
(Jeer. — Gundhuvuhu, he who carries odours. — Ashoogu, he who 
goes swiftly — Marootu, without whom people die. — NubhuswutiX, 
he who moves in the air. — Puvunu, the purifier. — Prubhungjunu, 
the breaker. 


Sect. X, — Vuroonu, 

This is the god of the waters. His image is painted white ; he 
sits on a sea-animal called inukuru, with a rope^ in his right 
hand. 

Vuroonu’s name is repeated daily in the worship of the bram- 
huns ; but is image is never made for worshij), nor has he any pub- 
lic festival or temple in Bengal. He is worshii)ped however as one 


Mountains over which the sun rises. 

Behind which the sun sets. 

® Some of these belong to the snowy range north of India, and others to the tropi- 
cal range dividing south from north India. These and other mountains are personilied, 
and by the Hindoo poets are designated as the residence of the gods, and by poetical 
licence ranged among the inferior gods. 

* Here it became the island of Ceylon, (Liinka.) 

« When ludril cut him into forty-nine pieces in the womb. 

• weapon is called pashtl, and has this property, that whomsoever it catches, 
it binds so fast that he can never get loose. All the gods, giants, rakshfisils, Ac. learn 
the use of this weapon. 
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of the guardian deities of the earth ; and also by those who farm^ 
the lakes in Bengal, before they go out a fishing : and in times of 
drought people repeat his name to obtain min*. 

A story of this god is contained in the Pudmu pooranu to this 
purport : — Ravunu was once carrying an ilnadee-lingu from Hiraa- 
Ifiyu to Lunka’*, in order that he might accomplish all his ambitious 
schemes against the gods : for it was the property of this stone, 
also called kamu'-lingu, to grant the worshipper all his desires, 
whatever tliey miglit be. Shivu, however, when permitting 
Eavuuu to remove tJiis his image to Lunka, made him promise, that 
wherever he sulfered it to touch the ground, there it should remain. 
When the gods saw that Eavunu was carrying this stone to Lunka, 
all the heavens were in a state of agitation : for the gods knew, 
that if Eavunu could be permitted to accomplish his wishes, nei- 
ther Indm nor any other god would continue on his throne. 
Council after council was held, and applications made to difierent 
gods in vain. It was at last resolved that Vuroonii should enter 
the belly of Eavunu, who would thereby be compelled to set the 
stone down, while discharging his urine*'. Vuroonu accordingly 
entered the belly of Eavunu, as he was carrying the lingu on his 
head ; and the latter soon began to feel the etfects of his visit. 
His belly swelled prodigiously : — he proceeded however on his 
journey, till at last h(‘ could wait no longer. At this moment Indru, 
in the form of an old bramhun, meeting him, Eavunu, after asldng 
who he was, and where he was going, entreated him to hold the 
lingu for a short time, promising to bestow on him the greatest 
favours ; to which the bramhun consented, agreeing to hold the 
stone an hour, but no longer. Eavunu told him he would not de- 
tain Ijiiii half tliat time ; and squatted on his hams to rid himself 
of Vuroonu. After he had thus sat for four hours, the bramhun, 
complaining he could hold the stone no longer, threw it down — 
when the lower part sunk into the world of the hydras, and the 
top is said to be visible to this day at Voidyri-na’thu, a place 
in the zillah of Beerhhoom, where the river Khursoo is believed 
te have arisen from the urine of this enemy of the gods*. Eavunu, 
when he arose, and saw what had taken place, went home full of 

» At the time of a drought, it is common for bramhilns to sit in crowds by the 
sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers to this god. A brain- 
hnn once informed me, that he remembered when Krishnfi-ChSndru, the raja of Nuvil- 
dweepil, gave presents to vast multitudes of bramhilns thus employed ; and that, in 
the midst of them prayers, Vfiroonfi sent a jdentiful supply of rain, 

Ceylon. 

i Kam^i means desire. 

^ Ravrtnil could not hold the lingii while in this act, as a person hereby becomes 
unclean until he has bathed. This is the strict rule of the shastrit : at present, how- 
ever, should a person, in the midst of his worship, be compelled to discharge urine, he 
does not bathe, but only changes his clothes, 

^ The Hindoos do not drink the water of this river, but bathe in and drink the 
water of a pool there, which they have called Ntivii-gitnga, viz., the New Gttnga. 
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rage and disappointment : some accounts add, that lie went and 
fought with the gods in the most furious manner. 

The heaven of this god, called Vitroonu-loku, is 800 miles in 
circumference, and was formed by Vishwuknrma, the divine ar- 
chitect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. Vuroonix, 
and his queen Varoonee, sit on a throne of diamonds ; and around 
them the court, among whom are Shmoodiii, Gtinga, and other 
river gods and goddesses™ ; the twelve Adityhs, and other deities ; 
the hydras ; Oiravtith ; the doityhs ; the danuvtis, &;c. The plea- 
sures of this heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, as in 
the heavens of Indrti and others. There does not seem to he a 
vestige of any thing here, but what would exactly meet the wishes 
of a libertine. 

A scene in the heaven ofViiroonu: — Nimee, a king, invited 
Vtishisht’hti to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacrifice 
he was about to perform. Yfishisht’hu, being engaged at that time 
as priest to perform a sacrifice for some other king, from whom 
he expected very large presents, excused himself for tlie present ; 
when Nimce, after using entreaty in vain, employed another sage 
as priest. Vtishisth’hu, having concluded the sacrifice in which he 
was engaged, proceeded to the palace of Nimee ; but hearing that 
the king had employed another priest, was filled with rage, and 
pronounced a curse on the king, by which he was reduced to ashes. 
Before tlie curse took effect, liowever, the king cursed Vushisht’hu, 
and reduced his body also to ashes. The soul of Viishisht’hu ascend- 
ed to Brurnha, to enquh'e how he was to procure a body again. 
Brumha said, ^ Go to the gods Vuroonu and S56ryu.’ He went, 
and obtained his body in the following manner ; Sdoryu, captivated 
with the sight of Oorvushee, a courtezan, as she was dancing in 
Indi-u’s heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, 
Vuroonu met her, and became enamoured of her also. [Here the 

story becomes too filthy to be written. ] From the inflamed 

passions of these two gods, XJgiistyu, an eminent ascetic, was born, 
and Vushisht’hu, one of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, ob- 
tained a new body. The priests who had been employed by Nimee, 
fearing they should lose all employment hereafter if they suffered 
the king thus to perish, at the close of the sacrifice formed from the 
ashes a young man, to whom they gave the name of Junuku ; who 
became the father of Seeta, the wife of Ramu. 

The meaning of the name Vuroonu is, he who surrounds. — 
This god is also called Pruchdta, or the wise. — Pashee, he who holds 
a rope. — Yadusang-putee, the lord of the watery tribes. — Upimtee, 
the lord of waters. 

Among these deities are included gods of wells, j)ools, lakes, basins, whirl- 
}>ools, &c. 
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Sect. Xl.—Y'&mU. 

This god is called the holy king, wlio judges the dead. His 
image is that of a green man, with red garments ; inflamed eyes ; 
having a crown on his head, and a flower stuck in his hair”; sitting 
on a buffaloe, with a club in his right hand. His dreadful teeth, 
grim aspect, and terriflc shape, fill the inhabitants of the three 
worlds with ten'or. 

An annual festival is held in hojiour of Yumu on the second 
day of the moon’s increase in the month Kartikii, when an image 
of clay is made, and worshipped with the usual ceremonies for one 
day, and then thrown into the river. No bloody sacrifices are 
oflTered to this god. 

Yumu is also worshi})ped at the commencement of other festi- 
vals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the earth. He presides 
in the south. 

Every day the Hindoos offer water to Yumu, in the ceremony 
<^lled turpunu, as well as annually on the 14th of the month 
TJgruhayunu, when they repeat several of his names. 

At the time of other festivals, the Hindoos sometimes make an 
image of the mother of Yumxi”, and worship it. At other times 
children in play make this image, and pretend to worship it. 

On the first of the month Kartiku, a curious ceremony takes 
place in every part of Bengal : — the unmarried girls of each house 
engage a near relation to dig a small pit near the front of the house, 
at the four corners of which they sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and 
plant some stalks of the plantain or other tree : they also plant 
other branches in the midst of the pit. The place being thus pre- 
pared, every morning for a month these girls, after putting on clean 
apparel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of the Ganges to 
purify themselves, present flowers, &;c. to Yumu by the side of this 
small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day they put <a single 
koureeP in an earthen pot, and at the end of the ceremony present 
the thirty kourees to the person who dug the pit. They perform 
this ceremony to procure from Yumu either husbands, or sons, or 
happiness, and also that they may escape punishment after death. 

“ It is very common to see a flower, which has been presented to an image, stuck 
in the bunch of hair which the Hindoos tie behind the head. This is done under the 
idea that the flower has some virtue iu it. Several shastriSs prescribe this practice, and 
promise rewards to the person who places in his hair flowers wliich have been present- 
ed to his guardian deity, or to any other god. 

o A very old woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the 
Hindoos the mother of Yilmil. 

p Shells from the Maldivc islands, which pass for money iu Bengal. More than 
six thousand of these shells may bo bought for a rupee. 
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I have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the worship of 
otlier gods, worship only YnmiS ; alleging that their future state is 
to be determined only by Yumil, and tliat they have nothing there- 
fore to hope or to fear from any beside him. 

Yumn is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, in 
which he presides as judge, and has a person to assist him, called 
Chitm-gooptu**, who keeps an account of the actions of men. A 
number of officers arc also attached to the court, who bring the 
dead to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, Yumti 
sends them to their particular hell ; or if good, to some place of happi- 
ness. The poor Hindoos, at the hour of death, sometimes fancy they 
see Yumflfs officers, in a frightful shape, coming to fetch them away. 

Yurnu is said to reside at Yumaluyu, on the south side of the 
eartli^ All souls, wherever the persons die, are supposed to go to 
Yurnu in four hours and forty minutes ; and a dead body cannot 
be burnt till that time have elapsed. 

The following account of Yumaluyu, and of Voiturunee, the 
river to be crossed after death, is taken from the Muhabharutu : — 
After Brumha had created the three worlds, viz., heaven, earth, and 
patulu, he recollected that a place for judgment, and for the punish- 
ment of the wicked, was wanting. He therefore called Vishwu- 
kurma, the architect of the gods, and gave him orders to prepare a 
very superb palace. Opposite the south door Vishwukurma made 
four pits for the punishment of the wicked. Three other doors 
were reserved for the entrance of the good, that they might not see 
the place of punishment when they went to be judged. Brumha, 
taking with him the gundhurvus, the giants, &c. went to see thc3 
place, and gave it the name of Sunjee-vunee. The gundhurvus 
.asked Brumha to give them -this beautiful palace. Brumha asked 
them if they were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked ; 
to which they replied in the negative. The giants were next about 
to seize the place by force ; to prevent which Brumha ordered Vish- 
wukurma to form a vast trench around, .and to fill it with water, 
which became the river Voiturunee. Brumha next ordered TJgnee 
to enter the river, and the waters became hot. Having thus sur- 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling water, the 
creator ordered, that after death each one should be obliged to swim 
across. This, however, subjected the good to punishment : to pre- 
vent which it was ordained, that the offering of a black cow to a 
bramhun should cool the riverj, and render the person’s passage 
easy*. It was still necessary, that some one should occupy this place, 
and judge the dead ; and Brumha assigned tliis work to Yumti. 

<1 That is, he who paints in secret ; or, he who writes the fates of men in secret. 

^ One Hindoo sometimes jokes with another, by asking him where he is going, as 
he seems to be proceeding southwards. 

■ I do not find that the Hindoos have any ferryman, like Charon, or boat to cross 
this river ; though they talk of crossing it by laying bold of the tail of the black 
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The Ramayunti contains the following stoiy about Yfimu : — 
Soon after Gunga came down to the earth, Yumu was very angry 
with the gods, as she left him nothing to do in his office of judge ; all 
the people, however sinful, through her power ascending to heaven. 
His officers, in a rage, were about to give up their places, and leave 
him. On applying to Indru, he advised liim not to place his mes- 
sengers in any situation where the wind, passing over Gunga blew ; 
for that all persons touched even b}^ the wind of tliis sacred river 
had all their sins removed, and would go to heaven^ 

Many other stories are to be found in the pooranus, some of 
them supposed to be related by persons who have been at Yumaluyu: 
the following are of this description. — In a certain village lived 
two persons of the same name ; one of whom had lived out his 
whole time, the other had many years to live. Chitru-gooptu, 
examining his register, sent Ytimu’s messengers to fetch the person 
whose appointed time was expired : the messengers went, but 
brought the wrong person. On re-examining his records, Chitru- 
gooptu found out the mistake, and directed the officers to hasten 
back with the soul before the relations had burnt the body. While at 
Yumalujni, this person looked all around, and saw, in one place, the 
punishments inflicted on the wicked : Yilmu’s officers were chastising 
some, by casting them into pits of ordure ; others, by throwing them 
into the arms of a red hot image of a woman"; others, by making their 
bellies immensely large, and their mouths as small as the eye of a 
needle ; others, by feeding them with red hot balls ; others, by 
throwing them into pits filled with devouring worms and insects, 
or with tire. In other places he saw those who had practised severe 
mortifications living in a state of the greatest magnificence ; and 
women who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting with their 
husbands, enjoying the greatest delights. As he was coming away, 
he saw preparations making for the reception of some one in the 
highest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers who was to 
enjoy this. The messengers replied that it was for one of his neigh- 
bours, a very holy man, whose appointed time was nearly expired ; 
and who, in fact, died soon afterwards. 

A story very similar to this is often related of a person named 
Buluramu, of the voidyu cast, who lived some years ago at Choopee, 
near Nudeeya. This man, to all appearance, died ; and was lying 
by the side of the Ganges, while his relations were collecting the 
wood and other materials to burn the body. Before the fire was 

cow which they offered in order to obtain a safe passage. It is very common in Bengal 
for a herdsman to cross a river by taking hold of a cow’s tail. 

^ Whatever the Hindoos may think of Gilnga’s taking away their sins, it is ac- 
knowledged by all, that the inhabitants who live on the banks of the Ganges are the 
most corrupt and profligate of all the Hindoos. 

« This instrument is used for the punishment of adulterers. When Ravflnif was 
carrying off Seeta by force, she reminded him, that for this crime ho would have to go 
into the burning anns of this image after death. 
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lighted, however, the body began to move, and in a little while the 
dead iiiaii arose, and told his friends of hisliaving been carried by 
mistake to Yiiniahlyxi, where he saw terrific sights of the punish- 
ments of the wicked. This man lived fifteen years after this journey 
to YxSmti’s palace. 

The following story was invented, no doubt, in order to check 
excessive soitovv for deceased r^dations. — -'A rich bramhtin had only 
one son, who grew up to manhood, and was loved almost to distrac- 
tion by his parents*. This son, however, died in his youth, and his 
wife was burnt with him on the funeral pile. The father and 
mother were so overwhelmed with distress, that for years they 
refused all comfort. During this time an old servant, who had 
served the bramhun many years, and had eateruof his food^ died, 
and, for his merit, was made one of Yumus officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one fi-om the village 
where he had once lived, and saw his former master weeping by 
the side of the road for the loss of his son. Assuming his old form, 
he raised up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, but in 
vain. He then told him, that he was become one of Yumu’s offi- 
cers, on account of the merit he had obtained by serving him (the 
bramhun), and eating of his food; and that now, to remove his 
sorrow, lie would take him and shew him his son. The old man 
got on his back, and the officer immediately carried him to the 
residence of Yttmti, and shewed him his son and daughter-in-law 
in the greatest happiness, surrounded with every delight, playing 
at chess. But the son, having lo.st all affection for his parent, 
would not even look at him, though exhorted to it by his wife. 
He rejdied, that in numerous transmigi'ations, it was very likely 
that this old man miglit have been his son again and again. The 
old man was so incensed, to see that his daughter-in-law had more 
affection for him than his own son, for whom he was dying with 
grief, that he desired the constable to cairy him back. The old 
bramliunec would not believe that her son’s affections were thus 
alienated from them : the constable, therefore, carried her also to 
see him ; but she met with the same treatment. They both im- 
mediately renounced their grief for a son who had lost all his filial 
affection, and resolved to think no more about him. 

Other stories abound in the poorantis respecting YumxJ, some 
of which relate to disputes betwixt the messengers of this god and 
those of some other god, about the soul of a departed person, whe- 
ther it shall be happy or miserable. I insert two of these stories : — 

* The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especially to sons, 
to the greatest excess. — They are amazed at the 8UptK>sed want of affection in Euro- 
])Oan8, who leave their parents in order to traverse foreign countries ; some of them 
without the hope of evef seeing them again. 

y It is a very meritorious action for a shoodril to eat the leavings of a bramhtlu. 
Hence a slioOtlnl will serve a brandiiln for rather le ?3 wages than anothei* person. 
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When the sage Unimanduvyu was a cliild of five j^ears old, he put 
a straw into the tail of a locust, and let it fly away. In advanced 
years, while once employed in performing religious austerities, he 
was seized as a thief by the officers of justice, and, as he gave no 
answer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was guilty, 
and ordered him to be impaled. After he had been impaled four 
years, his body had undergone no change, and, though he appeare<i 
perfectly insensible to human objects, lie was evidently alive. The 
king, being informed of this, was tilled with astonishment, and 
declared that he was certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of 
the gods. He then immediately ordered him to be taken down ; 
but in endeavouring to extract the wood upon wliich he had been 
impaled, it broke within his body. The sage was then sufiered to 
depart, and, after sometime, his religious abstraction was inter- 
rupted ; though his mind had been so set upon his god, that neither 
impaling him for four years, nor breaking the stake within his 
body, had disturbed his intense devotion. On awaking from this 
state he discovered what had been done to him, and that he had 
suffered all this from the hands of Yumfi, for having pierced the 
locust when he was a child. He was exceedingly angry with Yumu 
for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a person for a sin com- 
mitted at the age of five years, and for so small a crime to impale 
him for four years, was what he could not bear. He then cursed 
Yflmfi, and doomed him to be born on earth, and to take the name 
of Vidooru, the son of a servant girl in the liouse of the mother of 
Vedii-vyasu. — How the administration of justice in the other world 
was carried on after Yumu assumed human birth, tliis story does 
not relate. — What an excellent religion fur a wicked man : the 
criminal can punish his judge ! 

Ujamilu liad committed tlie most enormous crimes, having 
killed cows and bramhflns, drank spirits, and lived in the practice 
of evil all his days. He had four sons ; the name of one was 
Narayunu. In the hour of death TJjamilu was extremely thirsty, and 
thus called to his son ; ‘ JIarayunu, Narayunu, Narayunii, give me 
some water.’ After his decease, the messengers of Yumu seized 
him, and were about to drag him to a place of punishment, when 
Vishnoo’s messengei-s came to rescue him. A furious battle ensued, 
but Vishnod’s messengers were victorious, and carried off ’Ujamilu 
to Yoikoontu, the heaven of Vishnoo. The messengers of Yxunu, 
enraged, returned to their master, threw their clothes and staves 
at his feet, and declared that they would serve him no longer, as 
they got nothing but disgrace in all tliej" did. Yumti ordered 
Chitm-gooptu, the recorder, to examine his books. He did so, and 
reported that this Ujamilu had been a most notorious sinner, and 
that it was impossible for him to reckon up his sins, they were so 
numerous. YflmiX hastened to Voikoontti, and demanded of Vish- 
noo an explanation of tliis affair. Vishnoo reminded him, that 
however wicked tliis man might have been, he had repeated the 
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name Nara 3 ^iinu in his last moments ; and that he (Ytfmu) ought to 
know, that if a man, either when laughing, or by accident, or in 
anger, or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he would 
certainly go to heaven, though, like Ujamilu, covered with crimes, 
he had not a single meritorious deed to lay in the balance against 
them — This is the doctrine that is universally maintained by the 
great body of the Hindoos : hence, when a person in a dying situa- 
tion is brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to re- 
pentance, but is urged in his last moments to repeat the names of 
certain gods, as his passport to heaven. A Hindoo shopkeeper one 
daj^ declared to the author, that he should live in the practice of 
adultery, lying, &c. till death ; and that then, repeating the name 
of Krishnti, he should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How 
shocking this sentiment ! How dreadful this mistake ! 

Description of the heaven of YumU, f roin the MithahharUiU. 
This heaven, formed by Vishwukurma, is 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, From hence are excluded the fear of enemies, and sorrow 
both of body and mind ; the climate is mild and salubrious; and 
each ouc is rewarded in kind, according to his works : thus he, 
who has given much awa^^ on earth, receives a far greater quantity 
of the same things in heaven ; he who has not been liberal, will 
have other kinds of ha})piness, and will see food, houses, lands, &c. 
but will receive nothing. All kinds of excellent food are here heap- 
ed up into mountains*. To this heaven have been raised a gi’eat 
number of Hindoo kings, whose names are given in the Mtiha- 
bharutu. The pleasures of this heaven are like those of Indru- 
pooini : the senses are satiated with gratifications as gross as the 
writer of this pooranu, the licentious V^ jtsu, could make them. 

Yumu married Vijilyn, the daughter of Voeru, abramhun. The 
Bhiivishyut pooranu contains the following stoiy respecting this 
marriage : — Yumil was so jdeased with this female, on account of 
her having perfoi-med the Boodhashtumee vrutit, that he appeai-ed 
to her, and offered her marriage. She was alarmed at the sight of 
this stranger, and asked him who he was. When she found it was 
Yilmu, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to 
her, she was filled with terror. Yiimfi calmed her fears, and per- 
mitted her to acquaint her brother ; as he would be full of distress 
after her departure, if he were left in ignorance. Her brother told 
her she was certainly mad What, to be married to Yffinti ! A 
fine husband truly !' She however Consented, and Yiimfi conveyed 
her to his palace, but charged her never to go to the southwards. She 
suspected that there Yfimtt had another favourite, and would not 
be satisfied till he had explained to her, that his reasons for forbid- 
ding her to go southwards were, that there the wicked were 
punished, and that she would not be able to bear so dreadful a 
sight. All these warnings, however, were given in vain : while 

* Thifl seems to he a heaven for gluttohs ! 
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Yumu was one clay busy, she took another female or two, and went 
southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly terrified her to 
distraction ; to add to the horror of the scene, she saw her mother 
in torments. On her return, Yiimti found her in a state of the 

f reatest distress, and soon discovered the cause. She insisted on 
tfmif s delivering her mother that very day, or he should see her 
face no more. Yfimii declared this to be impossible ; that her own 
bad conduct had brought her there, and that she could only be de- 
livered, according to the forms of the shastrfi, after suffering the 
punishment due to her. Vijiiyil became impatient and clamorous ; 
till Yfimtl told her, that if she could get the merit of the Boodhas- 
tfimee vrfittl, transfeired to her by some one, she might deliver her 
mother. Yumii further informed her, that on earth a certain queen, 
who had performed the Boodhashtfimee vrutu, had been three days 
in the pains of child-birtli ; and that, if she would perform a certain 
ceremony, which he described to her, the queen would be delivered, 
and would in return transfer the merits of this vrfitfi to licr mother, 
who would immediately be delivered from torments. YijiSyu took 
this advice, and thus procured the deliverance of her mother from 
hell. 


Yfimu’s principal names arc : Dhiirmil-rajii, or, the holy king. 
— Pitripiitee, the lord of the ancients. — Sfinmvurttee, he who 
judges impartially. — Pretfi-rat, the lord of the dead. — Kritantii, 
the destroyer. — Yumoona-bhrata, the brother of Yflmoona*. — Shu- 
munfi, he who levels all. — Yumu-rat, the chief of tlie fourteen 
Yumt^s^ — Yiinnl, he who takes out of the world. — Kalu, time. — 
Dfindudhiirfi, he who holds the rod of punishment. — Shraddlnl- 
d^vfi, the god of the ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors ; or, he 
who eats his share of ^the sliraddhfi. — Voivfiswxitu, the son of 
Vivuswut, or Sooryii. — XJnttfku, lie who kills, or puts an end to life. 


Sect. XII . — The Worshq^ of the Host of Heaven'" 

The Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, 
the signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, the star Canopus®, the 
star Kalii-poorooshii, &c. have all been deified, and are worshipped 
with appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c. some of them at the 
festivals of other gods, and others at different times. The constel- 
lations are worshipped separately at the births of children, as well 
as at the anniversaries of these births till the time of death. 

“ The river Yitraoona. 

** Yiiinii has thirteen aBslstants, whose names are here given as different names 
of thia'judge of the dead. 

Called l*y the Hindoos Ugffsty«, the sage. 
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Some persons suppose, that the woi’sliip of tlie elements was 
the primitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the in- 
vention of later times. It is plain, however, that the v^dus, sup- 
posed to be the most ancient of tlie Hindoo writings, countenance 
the worship of deified heroes. These books contain accounts of 
Brtimha, Vishnoo, and Shivu, and most of the other deities. A-^ 
paragraph in the Rig-v^dn speaks of the gods choosing Indrfi to be 
their king, whom they placed on a throne fancifullj^ constructed 
with texts of the v^dfi : (amongst all the gods none are chai’ged 
with greater crimes than IndiiS, who seduced the wife of his spiri- 
tual guide :) indeed from a variety of facts it is highly probable, 
that to the vddfis we are to attribute the foundation of this whole 
fabric of superstition. These books contain prayers to procure the 
destruction of enemies, as well as encoumge the burning of widows 
alive^, which is surely a far greater crime than any thing done in 
the presence of the images of Ramfi or Krishnu. The ancient 
idolatry, therefore, seems to have been as corrupt as any thing 
practised at present. — Is it not probable that the horrid worship 
of Moloch was really that of the element of fire ? 

1 do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are worship- 
ped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been the case among 
tliose nations from whom the Jews learnt their idolatry. It is said 
of Manasseh, that ' he worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served them.^ Josiah, the son of Manasseh, put down all that burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, 
and to all the host of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God 
threatens, that the people shall bring out the bones of the 
king of Judah, of the princes, priests, prophets, and people ; and 
adds, * And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and 
all the host of heaven, wliom they have served ; they shall not bo 
gathered nor be buried ; they shall be for dung upon the face of 
the earth.’ By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens to cut off 
them ‘ that worship the host of heaven upon the housc-toj)s.’ 
Stephen, in rehearsing the history of the children of Israel before 
the Jewish council, declares, that God formerly gave up their fore- 
fathers to worship the host of heaven ; and mentions among other 
objects of worship the star of the god Remphan. 

This worship, which has been so general among heathen na- 
tions, seems to have originated in judicial astrology, and in the 
belief that the heavenly bodies have a great influence upon human 
events. Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy ; some abandon 
themselves to despair, careless of what becomes of an existence 

. .^ fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with ghee, eyes (coloured) witli 
stibium and void of tears, enter the parent of water, that tney may not be scjiHratcd 
from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, be biulcss, and be 
jewels among women.’ Birf-vCdii, 
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connected with such omens. The reader will perceive, in reading 
the account of Saturn, to what a degree the Hindoos dread the in- 
fluence of this planet, especially at the time when it is in a certain 
sign. Against fears of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the 
Jews : ^ Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at tliem.’ 


Sect. XIII. — The Worship of the Nine Grtih us*.or 
Planets. 

At the gi-eat festivals a small offering is presented to all the 
])Ianets at once ; but except on tliese occasions they are never 
worshipped together. They are, however, frequently worshipped 
separately by the sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves to 
be under the baneful influence of some planet. At these times the 
nine planets arc worsliippcd, one after the other, in regular succes- 
sion. The ceremonies consist of the common forms of worship 
before other images, and close witli a burnt-offering to each planet. 

To Sdoryfi are offered in the burnt-sacrifice small pieces of 
the shrub urku*^; to Chundrti, those of the pulashu*; to Mars, 
those of the khudii-u^; to Mercury, those of the upamargti * ; to 
Jupiter, those of the ushwutt’h^’^ ; to Venus, tliose of the oorooin- 
bunl; to Saturn, those of the shnrnee * ; to Eahoo, blades of doorva 
grass; and to blades of kooshil grass. 

In honour of Sboryff boiled rice, mixed with molasses, is 
burnt ; milk is to be mixed with the rice offered to Chundru ; 
with that to Mars, curds ; with that to Mercury, clarified butter : 
to Jupiter is oftered frumenty ; to Venus, boiled rice alone ; to 
Satum, various kinds of food ; to Rahoo, goat’s flesh or fish ; to 
Kdtoo, blood from the ear of a goat, mixed with rice. 

The image of S55ryu is to be a round piece of mixed metal, 
twelve fingers in diameter ; that of Chtindru is to be like a half 
moon, a cubit from end to end ; that of Mars, a triangular piece of 
metal measured by the thickness of six fingei'S ; that of Mercury, 
a golden bow measuring the thickness of two fingers from one 
extremity to the other ; that of Jupiter, like a flower of the water- 
lily ; that of Venus, a four-square piece of silver ; that of Saturn, 
an iron scymitar ; tliat of llahoo, an iron raukiti*fi ; and that of 
Ketoo, an iron snake. 

* These stars arc called grShiis,because they make known to people good and evil. 

^ Asclepias gigantitc. * B\itea frondosa. 

^ Mimosa catechu. * Achyranihes a8|>era. 

^ Ficus religiosa. * Mimosa albida. 
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The fees accompanying the worship of tJ)e different planets 
are various : at that of SoorytL, a milch cow ; of Chandra, a shell ; 
of Mars, a bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of gold ; of J upiter, a piece 
of cloth ; of Venus, a horse ; of Saturn, a black cow ; of Kahoo, a 
piece of iron ; and of K^too, a goat. 

When the officiating bramhun performs the worship of separate 
planets, he must put on vestments of divers colours, and offer 
dihereiit kinds of flowers. 


Sect. XIV. — RaveeJ^, the Sun. 

\ 

This god, the son of Kflshyupu, the sage, is painted red. He 
holds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot drawn by 
seven j^ellow" horses. 

Uuvee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the great 
festivals. The Jyotish-tutwfl saj^s, that if a pei'son be born under 
the planet Rflvee, he will possess an anxious mind, be subject to 
disease and other suflerings, be an exile, a pi'isoner, and endure 
much sorrow from the loss of his wife, children, and property. 

This god has been already noticed under the name of Sooryu ; 
but in that account several particulars were omitted by mistake ; 
and which I insert here, though they properly belong to another 
form of this idol. — While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain 
incantations, in order to bring the waters of all the holy places in 
the heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, and 
thus obtain the meiit of bathing not only in Gunga, but in 5l the 
sacred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sobryti. After bathing too, the 
Hindoos make their obeisance to this god in a standing postui’e ; 
the more devout draw up their joined hands to the foi’ehead, gaze 
at the sun, make prostration to him, and then turn round seven 
times, repeating certain forms of petition and praise. On these 
occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, and then ' pour 
out a drink-oflering’ to the sun. 

When the terrific being which sprung out of Shivti’s bunch of 
hair went with all the bhbotus, &c. to destroy Dflkshu s sacrifice, 
all the gods being present, this monster seized on S56ryu and 
knocked out his teeth : in consequence, at the time of womhip, 
only soft things, as flour, &c. are now offered to this god, such as a 
toothless old man might eat. 

Sooryu is charged in the Muhabharutii with ravishing Koonte, 
a virgin, from whence Kurnnu, a gaint, was born. 

“ Hence RiSveO'yarif, or Sunday. 

n Not green, as mentioned by 
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SOMU— HIS IMAGE, WORSHIP AND NAMES. 


Sect. XV. — SomiL% or ChUndrtl, the Moon, 

The image of Somu is that of a white man, drawn by ten 
horses, or sitting on the water-lilv. With his right hand he is 
giving a blessing, and in the other he holds a club. 

In the work cjilled IJ’dhikuruntf-mala, a sacrifice is ordered to 
be performed to Somti, and the worshipper is promised a place in 
the heaven of this god. 

All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or 
setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. The Jyotishtiitwit 
says, * If a pei*son be born under the planet Somii, he will have 
many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and palanqueens ; be 
honourable and powerful ; will live upon excellent food, rest on 
superb couches, &c.’ 

A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from'Somu 
by Rohinee*’, and are called the children of the moon. The first of 
these’ was Boodhu, and the forty-sixth Yoodhist’hirti. 

This god on a certain occasion was forcibly carried away by 
Gurooru, the bird on which V^ishnoo rides, and delivered up to the 
giants. The giants, anxious to become immortal as well as the 
gods, promised Gurooru that if he would bring the moon by force, 
so that they might drink the nectar supposed to exist in the bright 
parts of that planet, the}^ would deliver his mother from the curse 
pronounced against her by her son Urooriu, by which she had been 
doomed to become the slave of her sister. Guroorii soon seized 
the god, and placed him trembling among the assembled giants ; 
but while the latter were gone to bathe, and prepare for partaking 
of the waters of immortality, Indru arrived and delivered the cap- 
tive, and thus disappointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 

Somu is charged with seducing the wife of Vrihtisputee, his 
preceptor. — See p. 57* 

The chief names of tliis god are : Somu, or, he from whom the 
crater of immortality springs. — Himangshoo, he whose beams are 
cooling. — Chundi-ti, he at whose rising people rejoice. — Tndoo, the 
great. — Koomoodti-bandiLvu, the friend of the flower Koomoodu**. 
— Vidhoo, he who causes the gods to drink the water of life. — 
Soodhangshoo, he whose ray« are as the- water of life. — Oshflidhee- 
shu, the lord of medicinal plants. — Nishapiitee, the lord of night. — 
tJbju, he who was born from the waters. — Joivatriktt, the pre- 
server of men. — Glou, he who decreases. — Mrigrankii, he on whose 

o Hence SomiS-varti, or Monday. p The Hyades. 

<1 Nymphnea lotuB. After the rising of the moon this flower is said by the Hindoos 
to e.\paiid. 
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lap »its a deer^ — Kulanidhee, he with whom are the kWas*. — 
Dwijixrajfl, the chief of the bramhiuns. — Ntikshfitr^shil, the lord of 
the planets. — Kshfipaktirii, he who illumines the night. 


Sect. XVI. — M^ngMv>, or J/ar/?. 

This god is pcainted red ; rides on a sheep ; wears a red neck- 
lace, and garments of the same colour ; and has four arms : in one 
hand he holds a weapon called shuktee ; with another he is giving 
a blessing ; with another forbidding fear ; and in the fourth he 
holds a club. 

‘ If a person be born under the planet Mflngflhi, he will be full 
<d‘ arjxious thoughts, be wounded with offensive weapons, be im- 
prisoned, be oppressed with fear from robbers, fire, &c., and will 
lose his lands, trees, and good name/ — Jyotish-tUtwu, 


Sect. XVII. — Boo(lkiV\ or ]\Je}'citry, 

This god has four arms ; in one hand he holds the discus, 
in another a club, in anotliera scymitar, and with the fourth is be- 
stowing a ble.ssing. He rides on a lion ; is of a placid countenance ; 
and wears yellow garments. 

The following is an account of the birth of Boodhif : — On a 
certain occiision Vrihus{)iltee, the spiritual guide of thegod.s, made 
a great feast, to which he invited all the gods. Chundrii was 
present among the rest ; who, during the festival, fell in love with 
Tara, the wife of Vrihtisputee. Not knowing how to accomplish 
his wishes, after his return home he invited Vrilnisputee to a 
sacrifice, begging him to bring his wife with liim. Vrihuspiftee 
and his wife proceeded to the palace of Chundru, but saw no pi^e- 
parations for the sacrifice. The former exj)ressing his surprise at 
this circumstance, Cln^ndrii told him that the sacrifi<*e was una- 
voidably delayed, and advised him to return for a short time to 

^ Sec a story of the birth of BoodhS in the following page. 

* Killa is the one IGth part of the disk of the moon, viz., that quantity which it 
iiicroasos or decreases in one day. 

* Mi(ng(ilti-van1, or Tuesday. Milngifltl is also called Ungarilkit, or, ho who 
travels ; Koojli, the son of the earth ; and Lohitangtl, the blood-coloured. 

« B(H)dhiS-varu, or Wednesday. The meaning of Boodhll is, the wise. Ho is also 
called llouhiii6yif, the sou of llohincc, and Soungyfl, the son of Bomlf. 

8 
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his devotions, leaving his wife at his house, Vrihflsptttee consent- 
ed, and during his absence l^hiindnl dishonoured the wife of his 
spiritual guide ; who on his return, finding his wife pregnant, 
cursed ChiSndrfi, and hurled him into the sea, where he continued 
like a cinder, leaving the earth in darkness for two kfllpfia, or 
864',000,000 years. Vrihfisputee compelled his wife to deliver 
heiBelf, and, on the birth of the child Boodlnt, reduced her to 
ashes. Brttmha afterwards raised her from her ashes, and, thus 
purified, Vrihuspntee took her to his embraces again. Sximoodnl, 
(the sea,) incensed at his son for this horrid crime of dishonouring 
the wife of his divine teacher, disinherited him. Clnlndnl then 
applied to his sister Lukshmee\ the wife ofVishnoo, by whose 
power part of his sin was removed, and he became light like the 
moon when three days old. She also applied in his behalf to 
Parvutee, who resolved to restorer ( hundrii to heaven, and for this 
purpose planted him in the forehead of her husband'' ; who went, 
thus ornamented, to a feast of the gods. Vrihfispfitee, on seeing 
(’hnndril again in heaven, was greatly incensed, and could only be 
appeased by Bnimha’s ordaining, that the lascivious god should be 
excluded from heaven, and placed among the stars ; and that the 
sin by which his glory bad been obscured should remain for ever, 
^’hundru now asked Bnimha to remove the vomiting of blood, 
with which be had been seized since bis fall from heaven ; who 
directed him, as a certain cure, to bold a deer on his knees. 

' If a person be born under the planet Boodlifi, be will be very 
fortunate, obtain an excellent wife, kc.* —Jyotish4Uttvit. 


Sect. XVIII. — VrihUHpitiee'y orJupiier, 

The image of this god, the son of the sage tlngira, is i^ainted 
yellow. He sits on the. water-lily ; has four arms ; in one band he 
lioMs a roodrakshfi bead-roll ; in another, an alms’ dish ; in another, 
a club ; and with tbi5 fourth, be is bestowing a blessing. 

Vrihiispfitee is preceptor and ))riest to the gods ; in wliose 
palaces he explains the vedfis, and performs a number of religious 
ceremonies. 

If a person be born under the planet Vrihtlspiltoe, he wilJ l^e 
endowed with an amiable disposition ; possess palaces, gardens, 
lands, and be rich in money, corn, &c. ; obtaining the affections of 
all, his honours will increase ; he will possess much religious merit ; 

* liilkshmoo was born, like Chiindrif, at the churning of the sea by the gods. 

T In Shivii’s forehead is placed a half moon, 

* Vrihuspttti-vartt, or Thursday. 
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and, in short, will have all his wishes gratified. Kshfltriytfs, 
Voishyus, and Shdodriis, if born under this planet, will be prosper- 
ous and happy ; but bramhiins will not be so foi*tunate : the reason 
given is, that Vrihflsptftee is a bramhun, and therefore does not 
wish to exalt those of his own cast. — Jyoti^h-tHtwU. 

This god is charged in the Miihabharutii with deflowering the 
wife of his eldest brother Oottlt’hyii. 

Karnes. — Vrihflapiltee, or, preceptor to the gods. — Sooracharyil, 
the priest of the gods. — Gishp^ltee, the eloquent. — Gooroo, the 
preceptor. — Jeevfl, ho who revives the gods*. — Angiriisfl, the son 
of tj ijgira. — Vaclifl.spfltee, the lord of words, viz., the eloquent. 


Sect. XIX. — ShookrU^, or the l^lanet Venus, 

This god, the son of the sage Bhrigoo, is dressed in white ; sits 
on the water-lily ; has four hands : in one, he holds a roodrakshfl 
bead-roll ; in another, an alms’ dish ; in another, a club ; and witli 
the other is bestowing a blessing. 

Shookrii is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. He 
is represented as blind of one eye ; the reason of which is thus 
related : — When Vaniflrm went to king Bulee, to solicit a present, 
Shooki*fl, being Bnlee’s preceptor, forbad his giving him anything. 
'J’he king disregarding his advice, the priest was obliged to read 
the necessary formulas, and- to ])our out the water from a vessel, 
to ratify the gift, bhookrxi, still anxious to withhold the gift, 
which he foresaw would be the destruction of his master, entered 
tlie water in an invisible form, and by his magic power prevented 
it from falling ; but Vamflnu, aware of the device, put a straw into 
the bason of water, whicli entered Shookrfl’s eye, and gave him so 
much pain, that he leaped out of the bason : the water then fell, 
and the gift was ottered. 

‘ If a person be born under the })lanet Shookrfl, he will have 
the faculty of knowing things past, present, and future ; will have 
many wives ; have a kingly umbrella, (the emblem ojf roj’alty ;) 
and other kings will worship him ; he will possess elephants, horses, 
palanqueens, footmen, &LC.'--Jyotiiih'tuhvU. 

ShooknTs daughter, D^^vujanee, was deeply in love with one 
of her father’s pupils, Kucliii, the son of Vrihusptltee. I'his youth 

• That is, when the gods die iu battle, Vrihdsptttee by iucautationi restores 
them to life. 

^ Shookrli-varit, or Friday. 
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had been sent bis fatlier to learn from Sliooknt an incantation 
for raising the dead. One day Dr^vtyanee sent Knchu to bring 
some flowei*s to be used in worship** from a forest belonging to the 
giants. Previously to this, Kiichti had been devoured several 
times by different giants ; but JShookriS by the above incantation 
had restored him to life : when he tore open tl)C bellies of these 
cannibals, and destroyed them. 'Jlie giants now resolved to make 
Shooknl himself eat this boy ; for which pur{K>se they caught him 
in the forest, cut liim into the smallest pieces, boiled him up in 
spirits, and invited Sooknito the entertainment. Kuchii not 
returning from the forest, Ddviijaiiee wept much, and told her 
father, that slie would certtiinly kill lierselP if he did iu)t bring 
back her lover. Shookni at length, by the power of meditation, 
discovered that ho had eaten this y^outh, so beloved by his daugli- 
ter ; and he knew not how to bring him back to life, without tlie 
attempt being fatal to himself. At last, liowever, wldle the boy 
continued in his belly, he re.stored him to life, and taught him 
the incantation for raising the dead ^ after which Kuchu, tearing 
open Shookrh’s belly, came forth, and immedintely restored his 
teacher to life. Kiichu, having obtained the knowledge of revivify- 
ing the dead, took leave of his preceptor, and was about to return 
to his father Vrihusputee, when Dt^viijaiiee insisted upon his 
marr3dng her. Kiichii declined this honour, as she was the daugh- 
ter of his jjreceptor ; at which she was so incensed that she |)ro- 
nounced a curse upon him, by which he was doovned to reap no 
advantage from all his learning. In reiiirn Kuchii cursed Devu- 
jaiiee, and doon>e<l her to many a kshutriyii ; which curse after 
sometime took effect, «and she was married to king Ytijatee. 
After De^vuj an ee had borne two children, she discovered that the 
king maintained an illicit connection with a princess of the name 
of Siimmisht’ha, by whom he had threes sons. She appealed to her 
father Shookrti, avIio pronounced a curse on Yiijatoe; when Ids 
hair immediately became grey, bis teeth fell from Ids head, and 
he was seized with comf)lete decrepitude. Yujatee remonstrated 
with his fatlier-in-law, and asked id in who should live with his 
daughter, who was yet young, seeing that he had brought old age 
upon him. Shookrtt replied, that if lie could persuade any one to 
take upon him this cur.se, he iniglit still eiijiy connubial felicity. 
Yiijatee returned home, and asked his eldest son h^" Dd\^janrJ to 
take this curse for a thousand years, and possess the kingdom ; at 
the close of wliich time he shoiihl become young again, and con- 
tinue in the kingdom : but this son, Ids brother, and the two 
eldest sons of Sumndsht’ha refii.sed the kingdom on tliese condi- 
tions ; which so enraged tlie fatlier, tliat he cursed them all. The 
youngst son, however, by S^immishtdia accepted the conditions, 

Gathering flowers for the worship of the gods is often at present the employ- 
ment of young persons. 

^ Tile Hindoo children often resort to this tlireat to extort some favour from tlieir 
parents. 
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and instantly became weak and decrepid ; when the father assumed 
his former youth, and returned to the company of his wives. 

Names. — Shookru, or, he who sorrows at the destruction of 
the giants. — Doityu-gooroo, preceptor to the giants. — Kavyli, the 
|)oet. — Ooshfina, the friend of the giants.— Bhargtivti, the descen- 
dant of Bhrigoo. 


Sect. XX. — Shunee% or Saturn. 

This god is dressed in black ; rides on a vulture^; has four 
arms ; in one lie holds an arrow ; in another, a javelin ; in another 
a bow ; and with the other is giving a blessing. 'He is said to be 
the son of Soorj’ ii by Chaya. 

All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of this god, and perform a number of ceremonies to appease 
him. Many stories of him are to be found in the writings of the 
Hindoos, such as that of his burning off the head of Gundshii ; his 
burning I)iishurut’hu s chariot in his descent from heaven ; his 
giving rise to bad harvests, ill fortune, &:c. 

‘If a person be born under the planet Shttnee,^ says the 
Jyotish-tutwti, ‘ he will be slandered, his riches dissipated, his son, 
wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live at variance with others ; 
and endure many suflerings.' The Hindoos are under constant fear 
of bad fortune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from 
home at the time of his appearance, return through fear,, and others 
forsake their business lest they should meet with misfortunes. If 
one person persecute another, the latter sometimes takes it patient- 
ly, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune which naturally 
springs from the influence of this star. The Hindoos believe that 
when Shtinee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful 
evils befal mankind : hence, when Ramu broke the bow of Shivu, 
which was the condition of obtaining Seeta in marriage, and when 
the e«arth sunk, and the waters of the seven seas were united in 
one, Purushoo-ramu, startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed, 
‘Ah ! some one has laid hold of the hood of the snake, or fallen under 
the ninth of Shurice.’ At present, when a person is obstinate, and 

® Shtinee-varu, or Saturday. One of the names of Sluince is Shtinoish-churiS, 
viz., he who travels slowly. 

^ This gotl ivS represented as sitting on this bird, probablj’, to denote his destruc- 
tive ])ower. Saturn, in the Grecian system of idolatry, was re])resented as devouring 
his children. The vultures in Bengal are highly useful in devouring the dead bodies 
of men and beasts, many of which are left in the roads and on the banks of rivers. It 
is astonishing how swiftly these birds collect wherever a dead body falls, though 
one of them should not have been seen in the ))lace for weeks or months before ; 
illustrating, in the most striking manner, the words of our Lord, “ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.”-- xxiv^. 28 . 
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will not hearken to reason, a bye-stander says, ‘ I suppose he has 
fallen upon Shunee, or he has laid his hand upon the hood of the 
snake, viz., he is embracing his own destruction.’ When Rainti 
found that some one had stolen Seeta, in the midst of his rage he 
exclaimed, * 'I'his person must have been born when Shtinee was in 
the ninth mansion.’ 


Sect. XXI.--Rahoo\ 

This god, the son of Singhika, is painted black : he rides on 
a lion ; has four arms, in three of wliich he holds a scymitar, a 
spear, and a shield, and with the other hand is bestowing a blessing. 

' If a person be born under the planet Rahoo,’ says the work 
already quoted, ‘ his wisdom, riches, and children will be destroy- 
ed ; he will be exposed to many afflictions, and be subject to liis 
enemies.* 

Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of the sea 
he took his present name and form ; (that is, he became one of the 
heavenly bodies* ;) which transformation is thus described in the 
pooranus : — At the time when the gods churned the sea to obtain 
the water of life, Sooryu (the sun) and Clnindru (the moon) were 
sitting together. When the nectar came up, these gods hinted to 
Vishnoo, that one of the company who had drank of the nectar 
was not a god. but one of the giants. Vishnoo immediately cut 
off his head; but after drinking the water of life, neither the 
head nor the trunk could perish. Tlje head taking the name of 
Rahoo, and the trunk that of K^too, were placed in the heavens 
as the ascending and descending nodes ; and leave was granted, by 
way of revenge on Sooryti and Chundru, that on certain occasions 
Rahoo should approach these gods, and make them unclean, so that 
their bodies should become thin and black. The popular opinion, 
however, is, that, at the time of an eclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun 
and moon, and vomits them up again’'. 

^ The ascending node. 

> We are here reminded of .Jupiter’s deflowering Calisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia. It will be rernemi>ered, that when her disgrace became known, Juno 
turned her into a bear, which Jupiter afterwards advanced into hefiveii, and made it a 
constellation, now called Ursa major. ♦ 

^ It is a most unaccountable coincidence in tlie notions of remote nations, that 
the Chinese and the Greenlanders, as w'ell as the Hindoos, should think that the sun 
or the moon is devoured at the time of an eclipse. “As soon as they (the Chinese) 
perceive that the sun or moon begins to 1)e «larkencd, they throw themselves on their 
knees, and knock their foreheads against the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is 
immediately heard throughout the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient 
opinion entertained iti China, that by such a horrid din they assisted the suffering 
luminary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celestial dragon. " Crantz in 
his History of Greenland asserts, that a similar custom exists among this people, who 
could certainly never havfe learnt it either from the Hindoos or the Chinese. 
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Many persons perforin a number of ceremonies on these occa- 
sions, as, those to the manes ; pourinf^ out water to deceased 
ancestors ; repeating tlie names of the gods ; setting up gods ; 
making offerings, &c. The Jyotish-tfitwu declares, that performing 
these duties now is attended with benefits infinitely greater than 
at other times. Nobody must discharge the feces or urine, or eat 
any food, until they have seen the sun or moon after the eclipse, 
though it be till their rising the next day. He who does not 
observe this law, will have a million of hells in one. 

Names. — Ttimfi, the dark, or, he who is possessed of a great 
proportion of the quality of darkness. — Rahoo, he who swallows 
and afterwards vomits up the sun or moon. — Swurbhanoo, he who 
shines in the heavens. — Soinghik^yu, the son of Singhika. — Vid- 
hoontoodu, he who afflicts the moon. 


Sect. XXII.—. 

Ketoo is the headless trunk of Rahoo, which became immortal 
at the churning of the sea. This god is painted of a light green 
colour. He rides on a vulture ; in one hand holds a club, and with 
the other is bestowing a blessing. 


The preceding ma}^ be -called the Hindoo Celestial Gods. 
I dare not say, that 1 have given every deity of this order, as I 
have not found any book containing an exact list of them. 1 could 
easily have enlarged the number, by inserting accounts of other 
forms of these gods ; but this would have swelled the work, without 
adding to its value. 


^ The descending node. 
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C HAP. III. 

O F T HE G O D D E S S E S. 


Sect. I. — Doorga. 

In those parts of the Hindoo shastflis whicli treat of the 
production of tlie world, this goddess is spoken of as the female 
power, under the name of Priikritee or BlmgCivtitee. She was 
first born in the house of Dukshii, one of the progenitors of man- 
kind, and called Stitee ; under which name she was man*icd to 
Shivilj but renounced her life on hearing her father reproach her 
husband. On her second appearance, we recognize her under the 
name of Parvut^e, the daughter of Himalfiyfi'^ ; when she was 
again married to Shivu, by whom she had two children, Kartik^yu 
and Gun^shfi. 

Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants**- The 
reason of her being called Doorga is thus given in the Kash‘7o- 
kliundii : — On a certain occasion tjgustyti, the sage, asked 
KartikdyS, why Parvutee, his mother, was called Doorga. Karti- 
kdyii replied, that formerly a giant named Doorgtf, the son of 
Kooroo; having performed religious austerities in honour of Bruinha, 
obtained his blessing, and became a great oppressor ; he conquered 
the three worlds, and dethroned Indnl, Vayoo, Chiindnl, Yiimti, 
IJgnee, Vtiroonti, Kooverii, Biilee, Eoshanu, Roodrti, SooryH, the 
eight Vitsoos, &c. The wives of the risliees were compelled to 
celebrate his praises. lie sent all the gods from their heavens to 
live in forests ; and at his nod they came and worshipped him. 
He abolished all religious ceremonies ; the bramhtins, through 
fear of him, forsook the reading of the vddiis ; the rivers changed 
their courses ; fire lost its eneigy ; and the terrified stars retired 
from sight : he assumed the foi’ms of the clouds, and gave rain 
whenever he pleased ; the earth through fear gave an abundant 
increase ; and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of season. 
The gods at length applied to Shivu. Indrfl said, ^ He has 
dethroned me — Sooryu said, ‘ He has taken my kingdom and 
thus all the gods related their misfortunes. Shivii, pitjdng* their 
case, desired Parvutee to go and destroy the giant. She willingly 
accepting of the commission, calmed the fears of the gods, and 
first sent Kalfl-ratree, a female whose beauty bewitched the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, to order the giant to restore things 

• The mountain of this name. 

^ Sir W. Jones, not improperly, considers Doorga as bearing a pretty strong 
resemblance to J iiiio, as well as to Minerva. 
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to their ancient order. Tlje latter, full of fury, sent some soldiers 
to lay hold of Kalu-ratree ; but, by tlie breath of her mouth, she 
reduced them to ashes. Doorgu then sent 30,000 other giants, 
who were such monsters in size, that they covered the surface of 
the earth. Among tijem were the following.- Doordhui*fi®, 
Doormookhtt*^, Kliuru®, Shirh-panee^, Pashti-panee^ Soordndrti^ 
Dumtinu‘, Hhnoo^ Yhgnuhanee*, Khnrgix-roma’“, Oograsyh”, D^vti- 
kflmpttnii^ &c. At the sight of these giants, Kalu-ratree fled 
through the air to Parvutee, and the giants followed lier. Dooi’gu, 
with 100,000,000 chariots, 200 hrvoodii.s (or 120,000,000,000) 
of elephants, 10,000,000 of swift- footed horses, and innu- 
merable soldiers, went to fight with Parvutee on the mountain 
Viridhu. As soon as the giant drew near, Parviitee assumed 1,000 
arms, and called to her assistance diiferent kinds of beings, as 
jumbhu**, muhajumhhu*^, vijumbhu'*, vikutanunu“, pingakshu^ mu- 
hishu“, muhogru*, utyoogru^ vigruhu^, kroorakshu®, krodhunu’*, 
krt^nd^lnii^ sunkrundunu*^, inuha-bhuyh'’, jitantukn^, miiha-vahoo*', 
muha-vukti’u'', muh.^edhuru‘, doondoobhu*', doondoobhinivu', muha- 
doondoo-bhinasiku"’, oogr-asyii", deergu-duslniiiu‘‘, meghu-kd.shuP, 
vrikanunu'*, singhasyu^ shookuru-mo.oWiu'’, shiva-ruvu-muhotkutu*', 
shookiit-oondu", pruchundasyi5% bheemakshu^ kshoodnl-mantisu*, 
oolo5kuridti’u®, k^^Ilukasyu^ kakutoondu^’, kliurunukhu*^, deergh- 
greevTi®, muhajunghu^, sliiroddhuru'f, ruktu-vrirldu-juvanetrx^^ vi- 
dyootjivhu‘, ugnin^truku‘‘, tapuriii*, dlioomrakshu”', dhoomunish- 
wasti", shooru-chundangshoo-tapuiiu®, muhab)lefeh^^uu-mookhu^ 
&c. She also brought a number of weapons out of her body, as 
tisee^ cht^kra^ bhooshoondee\ guda‘, moodgui-h^ tomuru’^, bhindi- 
paluL purighu*, koontu‘\ shulyu'*, shtiktee*', urdhii-cliundru'*, kshoo- 
ru))ru*, naraclni*', shilecunookhu^ muhabhullu'\ puiushoo', bhidooru^, 
and murmhbhddu’. Tl)e troops of tlie giant poured their arrows 
on Parvxitee, sitting on the mountain Tindhii, thick as the drops of 
rain in a storm ; they even tore up the trees, the mountains, &;c. 

Difficult to catch. Foul-mouthed. •• Cruel. ^ Holding a human 

skull iu the hand. e Wieldcrs of the ])ashu. Sovereigns of the gods. 

‘ Bullies. ^ Of high check hones. 1 Sacrifice- destroyers. They whose 

hair is like scymitars. “ Of terrific countenance. « They who make the gods 
tremble, p Malicious, s Very malicious. 1 n various ways malicious. “ Of fear- excit- 
ing countenance. < Of yellow eyes. “ Like buffaloes. ^ Wrathful. >' Exceedingly 
w’rathful. * Warriors. “ Cruel-eyed. ^ Wrathful. «• Causers of crying. ^Causing 
to cry excessively. « Fear exciting, f Death conquering, s Large-armed. Large - 
faced. * Mountain-like. ^ Noisy like the dooudoobhee. ^ Dittoo. “ With noses 
like the doondoubhee. " With wrathful countenance. » Long toothed, p With hair 
liko^loiids. s Leopard-faced. •" Lion-faced. “ Fig-faced. ‘ Exciting terrors by 
m^ng sounds like the jackal. “ With bills like a parrot. * Terrible-faced, y Ter- 
rific-eyed. * Little-minded. ® Owl-eyed. ^Gold-faced. ® Crow-faced. ^Sharp- 
nailed. « Long-necked. ^ Long-thighed. Large-veined. ^ With eyes red like 
the ydva flower. » With tongues like lightning. ^ Fiery-eyed. ^ Inflamers. 
^ Smoke-eyed. " With breath like smoke. o Giving pain to the sun and moon. 

P Of horrid countenance. ^ A scymitar. *■ A discus. • A hatcliet. * A bludgeon 
or club, A hammer. * An iron crow’^ y A short arrow. ■ A bludgeon. 

« A bearded dart. javelin. <* Another. ^ An arrow like a half-moon. 

« A weapon like a spade, f A small arrow, s A round arrow'. ** A very long spear. 

* A hatchet like a half-moon. ^ A thunderbolt full of sj»ikes. * A bearded arrow. 

y 
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and hurled at the goddess ; who howevei* threw a weapon whicli 
carried away many of the arms of the giant : when he, in return, 
hurled a flaming dart at the goddess ; which she turning aside, he 
discharged another ; but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows- 
He next let fly an arrow at Parvhtee^s breast ; but this too slie re- 

f celled, as well as two other instruments, a club and a pike. At 
ast Parvutee seized Hoorgfi and set her left foot on his breast ; but 
he disengaged himself, and renewed the fight. The beings 
(9,000,000) whom Parvutee caused to issue from her body then des- 
troyed all the soldiers of the giant ; in return Door^ caused a 
dreadful shower of hail to descend, the effect of which Parvutee 
counteracted by an instrument called Shoshfinti’". He next, break- 
ing ofi'the peak of a mountain, threw it at ParviiteJ, who cut it 
into seven pieces by her arrows. The giant now assumed the shape 
of an elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the god- 
dess ; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, which were like 
scymitai's, tore him to pieces. He then arose in the form of a buf- 
falo, and with his horns, cast stones, trees, and mountains at the 
goddess, tearing up the trees by the breath of his nostrils. The 
goddess next pierced him with her trident, when he reeled to and 
fro, and, renouncing the forai of the buffalo, assumed his ori- 
ginal body as a giant, vritb a thousand arms, and weapons in each, 
(jloing up to Parvutee, the goddess seized him by his thousand arms, 
and carried him into the air, from whence she threw him down with 
dreadful force. Perceiving however, that this had no effect, she 
pierced him in the breast with an arrow ; when the blood issued 
in streams from his mouth, and Im expired. The gods were now 
filled with joy : S55ryu, Chundru, ugnee, &;c. obtained their former 
splendour ; and all the other deities, who had been dethroned by 
this giant, immediately re-ascended their thrones ; the bramhuns 
resumed the study of the vedus ; sacrifices were regularly perform- 
ed, and every thing assumed its pristine state : the heavens rang 
with the praises of Parvutlo, and the gods, in return for so signal 
a deliverance, honoured her with the name of Doorga. 

Muhishu, king of the giants, at a cerfiiin periotl overcame the 
gods in war, and reduced them to such a sttite of indigence, that 
they were seen wandering about the earth like common beggars. 
Indini, after a time, collected them together, and they went in a 
body to BiHimha, and afterwards to Shivfi, but met with no redress. 
At last they applied to Yishnoo, who was so enraged at beholding 
their wretchedness, that streams of gloiy issued from liis face, from 
which sprang a female named Mfiha-maya (Doorga). Streams of 
glory issued also from the faces of the other gods, and entering 
Muha-maya, she became a body of glory resembling a mountain on 
fire. The gods then gave their weapons to this female, and with a 
frightful scream, she ascended into the air. 


A weapon which dries up liquids. 
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[The work Cliiindee, in this place, contains a long account of 
the dreadful contest betwixt Muha-maya and this giant, which 
ended in the destruction of the latter.] 

After the victory, the gods chanted the praises of Muha-maya ; 
and the goddess, pleased with their gratitude, promised to succour 
them whenever they were in distress, and then disappeared. 

The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has been per- 
fonned through the four yoogiis ; but that Soorfitu, a king, in the 
end of the dwapitru-yoogfi, made known the present fonn of wor- 
shipj)ing the goddess, and celebrated these orgies in the month 
Choitrix ; (hence called the Vasiintee, or spring festival.) Soorutu 
offered a very great number of goats, sheep, and buffaloes to Doorga ; 
believing, according to the shastrBi, that he should enjoy happiness 
in heaven as many yeai's as there were hairs upon the different 
animals offered. After his death, however, his case excited much 
discussion in the court of Yumti ; who at length decided, that 
though Soorutfi had much merit, he had destroyed the lives of 
many animals, and tliat he must be born and suffer death from all 
these beasts assembled in one place, when he should immediately 
be advanced to heaven. Others interpret this passage of the 
sliastm as meaning, that the king was to assume in succession the 
forms of all these beasts, and be put to death in each form before 
he could ascend to heaven. In the tr^tii-yoogti Ram’S is said to 
have peiformed the worship of Doorga in the month Ashwinit ; 
and from him it is continued in this month, and called the Sharii- 
deeya, or autumnj^il festival. 

This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwiriii, the most 
popular of all the annual festivals held in Bengal, I sliall now 
attempt to describe. Immense sums are expended upon it" ; all 
business throughout the country is laid aside for several daj's, and 
universal festivity and licentiousness prevail A short time before 
the festival, the learned men and sirkars" employed in Calcutta 
almost universally return home ; some of them enjoy a holiday of 
several weeks. 

The image of Doorga lias ten arms. In one of her right hands 
is a spear, with wliieh she is piercing the giant Mtihishtt ; with one 
of the left she holds the tail of a serpent, and the hair of the giant, 
whose breast the serpent is biting. Her other liands are all stretch- 
ed behind her head, and filled with different instruments of war. 
Against her right leg leans a lion, and against her left the above 

“ In tlie city of Calcutta alone, it is supposed, upon a moderate calculation, that 
half a million sterling is expended annually on this festival. About fifty years ago, 
<1811) Kiindiirpil-gooru, a kaist’htl, expended in this worship S8,000 pounds, and spent 
12,500 pounds annually as long as he lived in the same manner. 

® Natives who direct the business of Europeans are common] v called sirkar^. 
The proper name is Moots^ddeo, or Moohdree. 
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giant — The images of Lilkshmee, Stirii.swtltee, Kartik^yfl, and 
Gtindshh, arc very frequently made and phiced by the side of this 
goddess. 

On the 9tli day of the decrease of the moon this festival begins^ 
when the ceremony called stinkiilptl is performed, by the officiating 
bramhiins taking into his joined hands a metal koslia, i which con- 
tains water, flowers, fruits, sesamum, rice, and a blade of kooshti 
grass,) reading an incantation, and promising that on the succeed- 
ing days such a person will perforin the worship of Doorga. After 
this, Doorga is worshipped before a pan of water with the accus- 
tomed formularies. 

On the lOtli, 11th, 12t]i, 13th, 11th, and J5th days of the 
moon, the same ceremonies are ])erformed before the pan of water ; 
and, with some trilling variations in the offerings, continued on the 

IGth, 17th, 18th, 1 9th and 2()th. 

# 

On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, what 
is called udhivasu is ])erformed. This also is a preliminary cere- 
mony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c , and touching with 
them a pan of water, and afterwards the forehead of the image, at 
intervals repeating incantations. 

On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bramlnin con- 
secrates the image, i)lacing it on the spot j)repared for it in the 
temple, and repeating the proper formulas. After this, the princi- 
pal ceremonies before the image begin. First, the business of 
giving eyes and life to tln^ images is performed ; when they become 
objects of worship. In this curious ceremony, the officiating 
bramhun touches with the two fore-fingers of his right hand the 
breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead of the image. 
When he touches these i)laces, he says, ‘ Let the soul of Doorga long 
continue in liappiness in this image.' After this, lie takes a leaf of 
the vilwu tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and holds it over a 
burning lamp till it be covered with soot ; of which betakes a little 
on the stalk of another vilwu leaf, and touches the eyes, filling up 
with the soot a small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 

The worship of Gunesliu and other gods is now performed ; then 
that of the demi-goddesses, the companions of Doorga in her wars, 
who arc rc]^i*c*sented by the dots of paint on the canopy which covers 
the image of the goddess. The offerings presented to them consist of 
veiy small slices of plantains, on each of which are stuck two or 
three grains of rice, &c. 'Ihen follows the worship of the other images 
set up with that of Doorga ; to which succeeds the principal worship, 
that of Doorga. First, the officiating barmhun perforus dhyanu ; 
in which, sitting befoi'e the image, he closes his eyes, and repeats 
the pi’oper fortnulas, meditating on the form of the goddess, and 
repeating to himself, ' 1 present to the goddess all these flowers, 
fruits, &c. [here he goes over all the offerings ;] I slay all these 
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animals/ &c. He then calls the goddess, saying, goddess, come 
here, come here ; stay here, stay here. Take up thine abode here 
and receive iny worship/ Tlie priest next places before the imagt 
a small piece of square gold or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, 
and asks if she has arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, 
* Very happily/ After this, water for washing the feet is offered, 
by taking it with a spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out into 
another, while the incantation is re[)eMted. Ten or fifteen blades 
of ddorvu grass, a yiiva flower, sandal powder, rice, &;c. are then 
offered with an incantation, and laid at the feet of Doorga. Next 
follows water to wash the mouth ; curds, sugar, and a lighted 
lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; then cloth, 
or garments ; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, 
nose, ears, &c., with sandal wood, and red or white lead ; then 
flowers of different kinds, one at a time, with a separate incanta- 
tion for each flower : also a vilwu leaf, with some powder ol 
sandal wood put upon it. Then are offered thrice successively two 
handfuls of flowers of different kinds ; afterwards incense, a 
lighted lamp, and meat offerings. At the close, the bramhun walks 
round the image seven times, repeating forms of petition and 
praise. 

Now the bloody sacrifices are offered. If the animal be a 
sheep or a goat, as is always the case on the first day, the officiat- 
ing bramhun, after bathing it either in the river or in the house, 
puts his left hand on its forehead, marks its horns and forehead 
with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up 
to the goddess, thus : ^ O goddess, I sacrifice this goat*" to thee, that 
I may live in thy heaven to the end often years.’ He then reads 
an incantation in its ear, and puts ffowers, and sprinkles water on 
its head. The instrument- with which the animal is killed is 
(jonsecrated by placing upon it flowers, red lead, &c , and writing 
on it the incantation which is given to the disciples of Doorga. 
The officiating bramhun next puts the instrument of death on the 
neck of the animal, and, after presenting him with a flower as a 
blessing^, then into the hand of the person appointed to slay the 
animal, who is generally the black-smithy but sometimes a brmhun. 
The assistants j)ut tlie goat’s neck into an upright post^ excavated 
at the top so as to admit tlic neck betwixt its two sides ; the body 
remaining on one side of the post, and the head on the other. An 
earthen vessel containing a ))lantain is ])laeed upon a plantain 
leaf ; after which the blacksmith cuts off the head at one blow, 

P Only male animals are offered. 

It is common among the Hindoos for a superior to give a blessing while pre- 
senting a flower. 

’’ The Hindoos covet the honour of cutting off the head of an animal dexteronslj 
at the time of these sacrifices. If it be not done at one blow, they drive the blacksmith 
away in disgrace. The shastrfls have denounced vengeance on the person who shall 
fail to cut off the head at one blow : his son will die, or the goddess of fortune 
(Lnkshiuee) will forsake him. 
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and another pei’son holds up the body, and drains out tlie blood 
upon the plantain in the bason If the person who performs the 
sacrifice docs not intend to offer tlie flesh to Doorga*, the slayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck, and puts it on the plan- 
tain ; when some one carries it, and the head, and places them 
before the image, putting on the head a lighted lamp. A.fter all the 
animals have been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the 
heads carried before the image, the officiating bramhfln repeats 
certain prayers over these offerings, and persents them to the 
goddess, with the blood which fell on the plantains : then, taking 
the blood from the bason, he puts it on a plantain leaf, and cuts 
it into four parts, presenting it to the four goddesses who attend 
upon Doorga. 

*■ 

Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pulse of different sorts, limes, fruits, &c. are next presented 
with prayei'S. Now the names of Doorga are icpeated by the 
priest, who afterwards presents camphorated water to the goddess ; 
then betle-nut, limes, spices, &:c., made into what is called panfl‘. 
After re])eating a number of forms of praise, this part of the service 
closes with the prostration of the officiating bramhfln before the 
idol. Next, food is ])resented with many prayers to the goddess ; 
which food consists of what is called kh(3churfi“, fried fruits, fried 
fish and flesh, &c. About four in the afternoon, large quantities of 
food are presented to the goddess ; amongst which are, prepared 
greens of three or four kinds ; prepared peas of three or four kinds ; 
fried fruits, sweet potatoes, icc ; fried fish, mixed with fruits of 
four or five different sorts : the flesh of sheep and goats, stewed in 
two or three ways ; preparations of tamarinds, two or three sorts ; 
rice boiled in milk, two or three sorts ; fifteen or sixteen sorts of 
sweetmeats «k:c. ; all which are oflerod with separate prayers : after 
which water, be tie, &c. are presented. 

The braiidifms are entertained either with sweetmeats, or pre- 
pared food, by the person at whose house the worship is perform- 
ed : some of them are expressly invited, and others attend to sec 
the ceremonies. The food which has been presented to the god- 
dess, being considered almost as ambrosia, is given to the guests 
with a sparing hand ; some of whom (mothers) beg to take a 
morsel home to cure their children, or relatives, of diseases. Food 
is also sent to the neighbours, and persons of inferior cast cany 
away great quantities*. 

* This is rarely or never done at i)resent. There are no parts of the animal, 
however, which may not be offered. 

‘ Chewed by almost all the natives. 

« A common dish in Bengal, made of rice, boiled up with turmeric, peas, spices, 
clarified butter, &c. 

* In some places a family or several families of brarahnns are supported by the re- 
venues attached to a temple, and by the offerings presented to the idol. At the time of 
a festival, the heads of these families wait on those who come to make offerings to the idol, 
and present them with bctlc, sweetmeats, fruits, water, &c., according to their quality. 
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In the evening, the officiating bramhtin waves a brass candle- 
stick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, repeating incan- 
tations ; afterwards a shell with water in it, and then a piece of 
cloth. At night the temple is lighted up, and, about eight o’clock, 
unleavened bread, butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c., are 
presented to the goddess. At midnight some persons repeat the 
worship ; but in this case the offerings are few, and there are no 
bloody sacrifices. 

After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a num- 
ber of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered with orna- 
ments, to dance and sing before the idol. The songs are exceed- 
ingly obscene ; the dances highly indecent ; and the dress of the 
dancing women no lesa so : their clothing being so fine as scarcely 
to deserve the name of a covering. The tresses of some are thrown 
loose, hanging down to the waist. During the dances, the doors 
are shut to keej) out the crowd, as well as Europeans, who are 
excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance together, assist- 
ed by music, for about four hours. Rich spectators, when remark- 
ably with a part of the song, throw to the singer as much 

as four, eight, or sixteen rupees ; beside which, those who engage 
these women make them presents of garments, and of considerable 
sums of money. The sons of the rich natives are highly pleased 
with these dances. 

On the second day, the worship and sacrifices are much the 
same as on the first, except that the bathing of the goddess, called 
the gi*eat Snanfi, is attended with more ceremonies. In tliis cere- 
mony the priest first brings some earth said to have been thrown 
up by the teeth of a wild hog, and, mixing it witli water, presents 
it with prayers to the goddess, to be used as soap. Then in suc- 
cession earth from before the door of the king, or lord of the soil ; 
from before that of a courtezan ; from the side of the Ganges ; earth 
raised by ants ; and, lastly, earth from any river side, not the 
Ganges, is presented with the same ceremonies. After this, tur- 
meric, fruits and spices ; the water of the cocoa-nut, and of the 
water melon ; the juice of the sugar cane ; honey, clarified butter, 
sour milk, milk, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sugar, treacle, and different 
sorts of oil, are presented in succession, with the necessary formulas. 
While the officiating bramhnn is going through these ceremonie.s, 
he revolves in his mind that he is making these gifts to assist the 
goddess in bathing. At the close, he presents some water of the 
Ganges, and after this the water of four seas ; or, if unable to ob- 
tain this, the water of the Ganges again, and then the water of 
some other river. The bathing ceremonies are closed by a present of 
cloth for the loins. In the evening, or else in the night, according 
to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, in which 
only one bloody sacrifice is offered ; and in some cases none. Widows 
fast on this day, particularly a widow with children ; the latter 
deriving great benefits from the meritorious actions of the mother. 
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On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, but 
the offerings and sacrifices are many ; buffaloes are offered only on 
this day. A respectable native once told me, he had seen one hun- 
dred and eight buffaloes sacrificed by one Hindoo at this festival : 
the number slain in the whole country must therefore be very 
great. Formerly, some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand ani- 
mals on these occasions^ The males only are saciificed ; and they 
are in general young and veiy tame, costing from five to sixteen 
rupees each. None of the Hindoos eat the sacrificed buffaloes, ex- 
cept the shoemakers*. Each animal is bathed before it is slain ; 
after which the officiating bramhun puts red lead on its horns, and, 
with a red string, ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the 
forepart of the breast ; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over 
with turmeric on his back, and a necklace of vilwu leaves on his 
neck, repeating prayers during these actions. The ceremony of 
cutting off the heads of the buffaloes, and presenting them to the 
goddess, is similar to those already described respecting the sacrifice 
of goats and sheep. 

After the beasts are all slain, the multitude, rich and poor, 
daub their bodies all over with the mud formed with the blood 
which has collected whore the animals were slain, and dance like 
furies on the spot ; after which they go into the street, dancing 
and singing indecent songs, and visit those houses where images of 
the goddess have been set up. 

At the close of the wholo, the officiating bramhun presents a 
burnt-offering, and gives to tlie goddess a sum of money, commonly 
about four rupees : some indeed give one hundred, and others as 
much as a thousand ruj)ees ; which at length return into the hands 
of the officiating bramhun. 

In the year 1806, 1 Avas present at the worship of this goddess, 
as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishnti at Calcutta. The 
buildings where the festival was held were on four sides, leaving 
an area in the middle. The room to the east contained wine, 
English sAveetineats, &c. for the entertainment of English 
guests, with a natiA^e Portugue.se or tAvo to wait on the 
visitors. In the opposite room was placed the image, with 

y The father of the present kinp; of Nifdeeya, at one of these festivals, offered a 
great numV^er of goats and sheep to Doorga. He began with one, and, doubling the 
number each day, continued it for sixteen days. On the last day he killed 33,7()8, and 
in the whole he slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats with the bodies, and 
sent them to the neighbouring bramhflns ; but they could not devour them fast enough, 
and great numbers were thrown away. — Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruides 
of the bramhilns about dettroying animal life, and eating animal food. 

* In some places, the tame hog is offered to Doorga by the lowest casts, who, 
among other offerings, present spirituous liquors to the goddess. At the end of the 
ceremonies, these persons cook and eat the flesh, drink the spirits, and then, in a state 
of intoxication, the men and women dance together, and commit the greatest indecen- 
cies. N o bramhfln, on pain of losing cast, can assist at these ceremonies ; and indeed 
all brarahiSns, who perform ceremonies for persons of low cast, sink in society. 
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vast heaps of all kinds of offerings before it. In the two side 
rooms were the native guests, and in the area groups of Hindoo 
dancing women, finely dressed, singing, and dancing with sleepy 
steps, surrounded with Europeans who were sitting on chairs and 
couches. One or two groups of Mfisulman men-singers entertained 
the company at intervals with Hindoost'hanee son^, and ludicrous 
tricks. Before two o’clock tlie place was cleared of the dancing 
girls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves ; and almost all 
the lights were extinguished, except in front of the goddess ; 
— when the doors of the area were thrown open, and a vast crowd 
of natives rushed in, almost treading one upon another; among 
whom were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
The area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. When 
the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged together as to pre- 
sent the apj)earance of a solid pavement of heads ; a small space 
only being left immediately before the image for the motions of the 
singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers were present on 
this occasion, the first consisting of bramhuns, the next of bankers^ 
the next of voishnnvus, and the last of weavers who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, holding up their hands, turning round, putting 
forward their heads towards tlie image, every now and then bend- 
ing their bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their 
vociferations. The whole scene produced on my mind sensations 
of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers — their indecent 
gestures — the abominable nature of the songs — the honid din of 
tlieir miserable drum — the lateness of the hour — the darkness of 
the place — with the reflection that I was standing in an idol 
temple, and that this immense multitude of rational and immortal 
creatures, capable of superior j 03^3, were, in the very act of worship, 
perpetrating a crime of high treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were performing an act of merit — 
excited ideas and feelings in 103^ mind which time can never obli- 
terate. 

Iwouldjiavo given, in this place, a specimen of the songs 
sung before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy a single line. All those actions, which a 
sense of decency keeps out of the most indecent English songs, are 
here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sense of 
shame. A poor ballad-singer in England would be sent to the 
house of correction, and flogged, for performing the meritorious 
actions of these wretched idolaters.** The singing is continued for 
three days, from about two o’clock in the morning till nine. 

* Distinguished among the natives by the name of H&roo-t’hakooriC, Bhiiva- 
niindii, Nitaee, and LiJkshmSS, 

The reader will recoUect that the festiyals of Bacchus and Cybele were equally 
noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers, both in their words aadaotioM. 

10 
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The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time is 
spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are offered. Amongst 
other ceremonies at this time the officiating bramhfiii, in the pre- 
sence of the family, dismisses the goddess, repeating tJiese words : 

* O goddess ! I have, to the best of my ability, worshipped thee. 
Now go to thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return 
the next year : ’ after which the priest immerses a looking-glass, 
the representative of the goddess, in a pan of water ; and then 
takes some of this water, and sjmnkles himself and the company 
with it. When the goddess is thus dismissed, the women set up a 
cry — some even shed tears In the afternoon, the mistress of the 
house and other women go to the image, put a rupee and some betle 
in its hand, strew some turmeric at its feet, and rub the dust of its 
feet on their own foreheads and those of their friends. On their 
retiring, the crowd assemble, with their bodies daubed with tur- 
meric, oil, and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image, place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on their 
shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the centre of two 
boats lashed together, and filled with people, among whom are 
dancers, musicians, singers, &c. At this time, in many instances, 
men dance stark naked on the boat before many thousands assem- 
bled, who only laugh at tliis gross indecency. Perhaps in one 
place on the river twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at 
once, while the banks are crowded with spectators rich and poor, 
old and young, all intoxicated with the scene.'" The last ceremo- 
ny is that of letting down the image, with all its tinsil and orna- 
ments into the river. 

The women of the house to which the temple belongs go to the 
room from whence the goddess has just been taken, and place a 
pan of water upon the spot where the image stood, and put upon 
the top of the pan a branch of the mango tree. After the goddess 
has been drowned, the crowd return to the temple ; and the offi- 
ciating bramhtin, taking his place by the side of the pan of water, 
dips the branch of the mango tree into the water, and sprinkles all 
the people, repeating incan tuitions ; and thus blessing the people 
they are dismissed, when each one clasps his neighbotlr in his arms. 
Adjourning to their own houses, they partake of sweetmeats, and 
of an intoxicating beverage made with hemp leaves. In a vast 

« In a memorandum of my own, dated Sept. 26, 1 803, I find these remarks, made 
one evening in the course of a journey : - ‘ About five in the afternoon, we came to 
Billargtlr. The people of about twenty village.s, more than 2,000 in number, including 
women and children, were assembled to throw their images into the river, this being 
the termihation of the Doorga festival, I observed tliat one of the men standing before 
the idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was naked. As the boat 
passed along, he was gazed at by the mob ; nor could I perceive that this abominable 
action produced any thing beside laughter. Before other images, yoimg men dressed 
in women’s clothes, were dancing with other men, making indecent gestures. I cannot 
help thinking the most vulgar mob in England would have turned with disgust from 
these abominable scenes. 1 have seen the same abominations exhibited before our 
own house at Serampore.’ 
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number of instances, tljis festival is thus closed with scenes of the 
most shameful intoxication ; almost all the Hindoos in Bengal 
think it a duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this 
liquor at this festival. 

Presents to the bramhuns and their wives are made on each of 
the fifteen days of the festival by the person at whose house the 
image is set up, if he be very rich. If he be not rich enough to 
bear so great an expense, lie gives presents on the nine or three 
last days of worshi}) ; and if he be still poorer, on the last day. 
These presents consist of gold and silver female ornaments, silk 
and cloth garments, brass and other metal dishes, basons, &c. Some 
persons expend the greatest sums on the dances and other exhibi- 
tions, and others in feasting and giving jireseuts to bramhfins. 

Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the disciples 
of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to Doorga, though they 
celebrate this festival with much shew. These persons, instead of 
slaying animals, cut pumkins in two, or some other substitute, 
and offer them to the goddess. 

In the month ChoitrQ., a number of Hindoos hold a festival to 
this goddess, after the example of king Soorntti. 

Many Hindoos are initiated into the rites by which this 
goddess becomes their guardian deity ; and as she is considered as 
the image of the divine energy, her disciples ai’e called ShakttLs, 
a word signifjdng energy. 

Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, &c., are preserved 
by many, and worshipped daily. 

In the year 1808 , a bramhun of Calcutta, who had celebrated 
the worship of Doorga, pretended that ho had seen the goddess in 
a dream ; who had declared that she would not descend into the 
river till he liad sacrificed his eldest son to her : and that when 
the people went to convey the image to the river, it was found so 
heavy that it could not be lifted. Vast crowds of people flocked 
to see this new miracle, many of whom made offerings to this 
terror-inspiring goddess ; and others assisted the poor man, by their 
contributions, to pacify tlie goddess in some wuiy consistent with 
the preservation of his son. 

One of the Tuntrus contains an account of an incarnation of 
Doorga in the form of a jackal, in order to carry the child Krishnu 
over the river Yumoono, when he was flying from king Kungsix. Some 
of the heterodox Hindoos, called vamacharees, feed the jackal 
daily, by placing the offerings in a comer of the house, or near 
their dwellings, and then calling the goddess (in the form of some 
one of these animals) to come and partake of them. As this is done 
at the hour when the jackals come out of their lurking places to 
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seek for food, one of these animals sometimes comes and eats the 
offerings in the presence of the worshipper ; and this is not 
wonderful, when he finds food in this place every day. Images of 
the jackal are made in some parts of Bengal, and worshipped, 
sometimes alone, and at others with the images of Doorga and 
Shmiishauti-Kalie. Some Hindoos bow to the jackal; if it pass 
by a person on his left, it is a fortunate omen. 

The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Doorga, and 
called Bhtlgtivtltee. 

This goddess haff a thousand names, among which are Katya- 
yiinee, or, the daughter of the sage Katyii. — Gourde, the yellow^ 
coloured. — Kalee, the black. — Hoinmvutle, the daughter of Hiina- 
Iffyff — Eeshwiiree, the goddess. — Shiva, the giver of good. — Bhti- 
variee, the wife of Shivff — Survumungisla, she who blesses all. — 
TJpiirna, she who amidst religious austerities abstained from eating 
even leaves. — Parvutee, the daughter of the mountain. — Doorga, 
she who destroyed the giant Doorgu ; the inaccessible. — Chffndika, 
the terrible. — Umbika, the mother of the universe. 


Sect. II. — The ten Forms of Doorga. 

This goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms in 
order to destroy two giants, Shoombhff and Mishoombliu. 

The following account of these wars is translated from the 
Markunddyu pooranu : — At the close of the ti^ta yoogff, these two 
giants performed religious austerities for 10,000 years ; the merit 
of which actions brought Shivu from heaven,® who discovered that 
by these works of extraordinary devotion they sought to obtain 
the blessing of immortality. Shivu reasoned long with them, and 
endeavoured to persuade them, though in vain, to ask for any 
other blessing .short of immortality. Being denied, they entered 
upon more severe austerities, wliich they continued for another 
thousand years ; when Shivu again appeared, but refused to grant 
what they asked for. They now suspended themselves with their 
heads downwards over a slow fire, till the blood streamed from 
their heads ; and continued thus for 800 years, till the gods began 
to tremble, lest, by performing such rigid acts of holiness, they 
should be supplanted on their thrones. The king of the gods 
assembled a council, and imparted to them his fears : the gods ad- 
mitted that there was great ground for fear, but asked what remedy 
there was. Agreeably to the advice of Indru, Kfinditrpu (Cupid), 
with R-Kmbha and Tilottuma, the most beautiful of tne celestial 
courtezans, were sent to fill the minds of these giants with sensual 

• It is a maxim of the Hindoo religion, that by performing religious auiterities 
the gods become subject to the wishes of men. 
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desires ; and Kiindurpii, letting fly his arrow, wounded them both : 
upon which, awaking from their ab8orj)tion, and seeing two 
beautiful women, they were taken in the snare, and abandoned 
their devotions. With these women they lived 5,000 years, after 
which they began to tliink of the folly of thus renouncing their 
hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratiflcations. They 
suspected that this must have been a contrivance of Indru’s ; and 
driving the courtezans back to heaven, renewed their devotions, 
cutting the flesh off* their bones, and making burnt-off’erings of it 
to Shivu ; which they continued for another thousand years, till 
they became entire skeletons, when Shivu again appeared, and 
bestowed upon them this blessing — that in riches and strength 
they should excel the gods. 

Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began to make 
war with them. After various success on both sides, the giants 
were every wliere victorious ; till Indru and all the gods, reduced to 
the most deplorable state of wretchedness, solicited the interference 
of Bmmha and Vishnoo ; but they referred them to Shivu : who 
also declared that he could do nothing for them. When, however, 
they reminded him that through his blessing they had been ruined, 
he advised them to perform religious austerities to Doorga. They 
did so ; and after sometime the goddess appeared, gave them her 
blessing, and immediately, disguised like a common 1‘emale carrying 
a pitcher of water, passed the assembled gods. This female aske<i 
them whose praise they were chanting ? While she uttered these 
words, she assumed her proper form, and rei)lied, ‘ Tlu y are cele- 
brating my praise.’ 'Jdie new goddess then disappeared, and ascend- 
ed mount Himaluyfl, where Chtindu and Mundu, two of Shoombhu 
and Nishoombhus messengers, resided. As these messengcis 
wandered on the mountain, they saw the goddess, and were ex- 
ceedingly struck with her charms, which they described to their 
masters ; and advised them to engage the affections of this fcmai(‘, 
even if they gave her all the glorious things which they had ob- 
tained in plundering the heavens of the gods. Shoombhu sent 
Shoogreevfl, a messenger, to the goddess, to inform her that the 
riches of the three worlds were in his palace ; that all the offerings 
which used to be presented to the gods were now offered to him ; 
and that all these riches, offerings, &c. should be her’s if she would 
come to him. The goddess replied, that this offer was very 
liberal ; but she had resolved, that the person whom she 
maiTied must first conquer her in war, and destroy her pride. 
Shoogreevfl, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed for 
a favourable answer ; promi.sing that he would engage to 
conquer her in war, and subdue her pride ; and asked in 
an authoritative strain, ‘ Did she know his master, before whom 
none of the inhabitants of the three worlds had been able to stand, 
whether gods, hydras, or men ? How then could she, a female, 
think of resisting his off‘crs ? If his master had ordered him, he 
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would have compelled her to go into his presence immediately.* 
She said all this was very correct, but that she had taken her 
resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to persuade his master to 
come and try his strength with her. The messenger went to his 
master, arid related what he had heard from this female ; on 
hearing which Shoombhn was filled with rage, and witliout making 
any reply, called for Dh55mloclmnii, his commander-in-chief, and 
gave him orders to go to Himaluyu, and seize a certain goddess, 
(giving him particular directions,) and bring her to him ; and if 
any attempted to rescue her, utterly to destroy them. The 
commander went to Himaluyu, and acquainting the goddess with 
his master’s orders, she, smiling, invited him to execute them ; 
but, on the approach of this hero, she set up a dreadful roar, (as is 
usual among the Hindoo, warriors when two combatants meet,) by 
which he was reduced to ashes ; after which slie destroyed the 
army of the giant, leaving only a few fugitives to communicate the 
tidings. Shoombhfi and Nishoombhii, infuriated, sent Chtindtiand 
Mundtl, who, on ascending the mountain, perceived a female 
sitting on an ass, laughing ; but on seeing them she became 
full of rage, and drew to her ten, twenty, or thirty of their 
army at a time, devouring them like fruit. She next seized 
Mtindtf by the hair, cut olf his head, and, holding it over her 
mouth, drank the blood. Chilndu, on seeing the other commander 
destroyed in this manner, came to close quarters with the goddess ; 
but she, mounted on alien, sprang on him, and dispatching him as 
she had done Mttndu, devoured part of his army, and drank the 
blood of the gi'eater part of the rest. The two giants no sooner 
heard this alarming news, tlien they resolved to go themselves, and 
engage the furious goddess ; for which purpose they collected all 
their forces, an infinite number of giants, and marched to Himaltfyti. 
The gods looked down with astonishment on this army of giants, and 
all the goddesses descended to helj) Muha-maya (Doorga), who how- 
ever soon destroyed the giants. Ruktuvef?ju, the principal com- 
man:.uT under Hhoombhu and Nishoombhu, seeing all his men 
destroyed, encountered the goddess in person ; but though she filled 
him with wounds, from every drop of blood which fell to the gi’ound 
arose a thousand giants equal in strength to Ruktu-veeju himself / 
hence innumerable enemies surrounded Doorga, and the gods were 
filled with alarm at this amazing sight. At length Chfindee, a 
goddess who had assisted Kalee in the engagement, promised that 
if she would open her mouth, and drink his blood before it fell on 
the ground, she (Cliundee) would engage the giant, and destroy 
the whole of his strangely-formed offspring. Kalee consented, and 
this commander and his army were soon dispatched. Shoombhit 
and Nishoombhu, in a state of desperation, next engaged the 
goddess in single combat, Shoombhfi making the first onset. The 
battle was dreadful, inconceivably dreadful, on both sides, tiU at 

f This arose from a blessing given by Briimha. 
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last both the giants were killed, and Kalee sat down to feed on the 
carnage she had made. The gods and goddesses tlien chanted the 
praises of the celestial heroine, and she in return bestowed a bles- 
sing on each. 

After the destruction of these enemies of the gods, the sun 
(Sdoryti) shone reaplendently fortli ; the wind (Vayoo) blew salubri- 
ously ; the air became pure ; the gods ascended their thrones ; the 
hydras attended to tlie duties of their religion without fear; the 
sages performed their devotions without interruption ; and the 
people at large were restored to happiness. 

The Clitinde.7, a part of the Markiinddyu pooranu, places these 
forms of Doorga in the following order : First, as Doorga, she 
received the messenger of the giants ; 2, as T)ushiibhooja,*f she 
destroyed part of their army ; 3, as Singhii-vahinei,*' she fought 
with Riiktu-veeju ; 4, as Muhishu-mhrdinee,' she slew ShoombhtL, 
in the form of a buffalo ; 5, as Juguddhatro^,'" she overcame the 
army of the giants ; h, as Kalee,^ she destroyed Ruktu-vileju ; 7, 
as JMooktu-.keshee,® she again overcame the army of the giants ; 8, 
as Tara,” she killed Shoombhu ; 9, as Chinutimustuka,” she killed 
Nishoombhu ; 10, as Jugudgouree/ she was praised by all the gods. 

Such of the above forms as are honoured by separate festivals^ 
will be noticed hereafter under their different names. 


Sect. IIL—S inghU-vahinee^ 

This goddess with yellow garments is represented as sitting on 
a lion. She has four hands ; in one a sword ; in another a spear ; 
with a third is forbidding fear, and with the fourth bestowing a 
blessing. 

Many people make this image, and worship it in the day- 
time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in whatever month 
they please, but in general in the month Ashwinu or Choitrti, for 
two or three daj^s. The ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, 
are almost entirely the same as those before the image of Doorga. 
Sometimes a rich man celebrates this worship at his own expense, 
and at other times several persons, who expect heaven as their re- 
ward, unite in it. 

Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the following 
forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, 
or mixed metal, and worship them daily. 

. * arms. Sitting on a lion. * Destroyer of the buffalo, 

[viz., of Snoombbti in this form.] Mother of the world, * The black. 

» With flowing hair. » Saviour. o Headless. p The yellow. She 

who sits upon a lion. 
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Sect. IV. — Mithishti-miirdineV 

This is the image of fa yellow woman, sitting on a lion ; having 
either six or ten arms. In her hands are seen a conch, a discus, a 
club, a water-lily, a shield, a large spear, and the tail of a snake. 

Some persons make this image, and worship it with the ac- 
customed ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, on the 9th of the 
month Choitru. 

The Tuntru-saru declares, that those who worship this goddess 
will obtain present riches and future happiness. 

Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox sects, 
receive the initiatory rites of this goddess, and adopt her as their 
guardian deity. 


Sect. V'. — Jitgilddhatree* 

This is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, and sit- 
ting on a lion. In her four hands she holds a conch,‘ a discus, a 
club, and a water-lily. 

A very popular festival in honour of this goddess is held in the 
month Kartiku, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the increase of the 
moon, when bloody sacrifices are offered as at the Uoorga festival : 
the formulas are necessarily different. Very large sums are fre- 
quently expended on these occasions, especially in the illuminations, 
dances, songs, entertaining of brarahtins, &c., as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty persons being employed as singers and dancers, 
beside othei*8 who sing verses from the Chundee, the Krishnfimun- 
gtilfi, the Ramay^inu, &c. A number of men like guards are also 
hired, and placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much 
indecent mirth takes place, and numbers of men dance naked before 
the image, and call this the way to heaven ; the venerable bram- 
hfins smiling with complacency on these works of merit, so accep- 
table to the gods. The benefits expected from this worship are, 
the fruit of meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things are commonly 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrfis, as promised by the gods to 
their worshippers. 

' She who destroyed Milhishd, a giant. 

• The mother of the world. 

< This shell is blown at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 
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Sect. VI. — MooktH-kishe^. 

This is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, standing 
on the breast of Shivti, and having four arms : the upper right arm 
is placed in the posture of bestowing a blessing ; with the other 
she is forbidding fear, and in her left hand she holds a sword and 
a helmet. 

The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the decrease 
oi the moon in the month Maghu : the ceremonies are like those 
before the image of Kalee, but the bloody sacrifices are very 
numerous. Spirituous liquors are privately presented to the god- 
dess, at a late liour at night, or rather early in the morning. Some 
of the Hindoo shastinis allow of this practice, yet it is far from being 
honourable. I have been credibly informed, tlTat numbers of bram- 
huns, in different places, at the annual festival of this goddess, join 
in drinking the spirits which have been offered to her, and, in a 
state of intoxication, pass from the temples into the streets, prece- 
ded by lighted torches, dancing to the sound of music, and singing 
indecent songs. Some are hugging one another ; others fall down 
quite intoxicated ; others lose their way, and go along lifting 
up their hands, dancing and singing alone. The purer Hindoos 
stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they should be drag- 
ged among this crowd of drunken bramlmus. 

The benefits promised to the worshippers of this goddess are 
riches now, and heaven hereafter. 

Very many persons are initiated into the rites of this goddess 
as their guardian deity. 


Sect. Nil.— Tara', 

This is the image of a black woman, with four arms, standing 
on the breast of 8hivu : in one hand she holds a sword ; in another 
a giant’s head ; with the others she is bestowing a blessing, and 
forbidding fear. 

The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in different 
months, at the total wane of the moon, before the image of Sid- 
dhdshwuree ; when bloody sacrifices are offered, and it is reported, 
that even human beings were formerly immolated in secret to this 
ferocious deity ; who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incen- 
sed, and not unfrequently infiicting on an importunate worshipper 
the most shocking diseases, as a vomiting of blood, or some other 
dreadful complaint which soon puts an end to his life. 

Of flowing hair. » The deliveriir. 


II 
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Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among the 
heterodox : many of them, however are learned men, Tara hieing 
considered as the patroness of learning. Some Hindoos are sup- 
posed to have made great advances in knowledge through the 
favour of this goddess ; and many a stupid boy, after reading some 
incantations containing the name of Tara, has become a learn- 
ed man. 


Sect. VIII. — ChinnU-m'itstUka^, 

This is the image of a naked yellow woman, with her head 
half severed from her body*, wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
standing on the body of Shivu. She is surrounded with dead 
bodies ; has a scymitar in one hand ; a giant's skull in another ; 
and with two others is forbidding fear, and bestowing a blessing. 

This image is not made at present, but the worship may 
be celebrated before the images of any other female deities. Those 
who receive the initiatory rites of this goddess worship her daily 
before the shalgramu, or water, or flowers, or an incantation written 
on a metal dish*. She promises her disciples riches, learning, or 
absorption^, but principally riches. Some people are afraid of 
becoming her disciples, lest, in a lit of anger, she should bring 
upon them a violent death®. 


Sect. IX. — JUgUdgouree'^, 

This is the whole length figure of a yellow woman, with four 
arms ; holding in her hands a conch, a discus, a club, and a water- 
lily. She is mostly worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
increase of the moon in Maghu. Very few persons learn the 
initiatory rites of this goddess. 

y The headless. 

* The Ttintrtls give the following explanation of this monstrous feature in the 
image of this goddess ; — At a certain time, not being able to procure any of the 
giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Chinnii-milstSka actually cut her 
own throat, that the blood issuing thence might spout up into her mouth. I have 
seen a picture of this image, agreeing with this deRcriptii)n ; and at Chachra, in 
Jessore, such an image may be seen at present, the half-severed head resting on the 
left hand of the goddess, and streams of blood falling into her mouth. 

® Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may be per- 
formed ; but the shalgramd is mostly preferred. 

A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The Hindoos, 
however, relate a story of a blind man, who put a trick on his guardian deity, by 
obtaining three blessings from him at once : he asked that he might see— his child- 
eat from off a golden dish every day. He was then childless. 

c The following story, current among the Hindoos, I give as a proof of the 
dread in which they live of some of their deities : — A bramhiln who had received the 
initiating incantation of this goddess, to avoid dying an unnatural death, used to 
confine himself to his house ; where, however, a hatchet, hung up for sacrificing 
animals, fell upon and killed him as he lay asleep. 

* The yellow. 
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Sect. X. — VUgUlamookhe^. 

The image of this deity is never made ; though she is some- 
times worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the moon in Maglm, 
before a pan of water, or some other proper substitute. The 
officiating bramhttn, in yellow garments, presents yellow flowers, 
flesh, fish, and spirituous liquors to her : the animals sacrificed are 
not numerous. 

This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of procuring 
the removal, the injury, or the destruction of enemies, or whatever 
else the worshipper desires — which is sometimes the wife of 
another. He makes no doubt, if he can please the goddess by 
presents, or flattery, or by inflicting, for her sake, certain cruelties 
on his body, that she will be disposed to grant him even this 
last favour. If the ceremonies be not performed in strict conformity 
to the rules laid down in the shastru, it is believed that the wor- 
shipper will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that some other 
dreadful calamity will befal him. 

In the burnt-sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, oib 
and salt, form the principal ingredients. The Hindoos believe that 
after performing the ])roper ceremonies for the destruction of an 
enemy, the goddess soon complies with the prayers of the wor- 
shipper. Shoddrfis, of course, empJoy bramhuns in thus atfempting 
to accomplish their murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise 
and of petition, referring in many cases to the injury or destruction 
of enemies, addressed to this goddess, are contained in the Tuntrfi- 
sarti. 


Sect. XI. — PrUtyUngira^, 

The image of this idol is never made, but is worshipped in the 
night whenever a person chooses, which is, generally, when he 
wants to injure or destroy another. The officiating bramhun dress- 
ed in red, and wearing a roodrakshfl necklace, oflers, among other 
things, red flowers, spirituous liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The 
flesh of crows, or cats, or of some other animal, after having been 
dipped in spirituous liquors, sometimes makes a part of the burnt- 
offerings ; the worshippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, 
for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 
body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Particular forms of 
praise are also repeated before this image to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of enemies. I here give a specimen : ‘ Oh I Prutyungira, 
mother ! Destroy, destroy my enemies 1 Kill ! kill ! Reduce them to. 

• Of fear-exciting countenance. 

^ The well-proportioned. 
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ashes ! Drive them%way ! Devour them 1 devour them ! Cut them 
in two ! Drink, drink their blood ! Destroy them root and branch ! 
With thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy 
them/ 

A stoiy to the following purport is veiy current among the 
Hindoos : — Jaffir-alee-kha, the nabob of Moorshudtibad, was 
much attached to Ramti-khantfit, his Hindoo treasurer ; who was 
at enmity with Kalee-slilinkflru, a very learned Hindoo, and a 
great worshipper of the female deities. The latter, to effect the 
destruction of Eamii-kantu, began to worship the goddess Prutyun- 
gira. He had not performed the ceremonies long, before Ihimu- 
kantti became sick, and it was made known to him and the nabob, 
that Kaleo-shtinkuru was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, 
ordered that Kalee-shunkuru should be brought before Iiim : but 
he fled before the messengers could seize liim, and began to perform 
these ceremonies for the destruction of the nabob. A servant, 
mistaken for Kalee-shunkuru, was, however, seized ; but lie bribed 
the messengers, that they might protract his journey as much as 
possible. They did so, and the day before they arrived at 
Moorshiidubad the nabob died. I give this story to shew, what a 
strong possession the popular superstition has taken of tlie minds 
of the people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories with the utmost eagerness and surprise, as the villagers in 
England tell stories current amongst them while sitting round the 
winter’s fire. 


Sect. XII. — UnnU-pdorna^. 

This image may be made standing, or sitting on the wa- 
ter-lily: in the right hand is a spoon, like that with which the 
Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other a rice dish : Shivu, 
as a naked mendicant, is standing before the image asking relief. 

The worship paid to this form of Doorga is performed on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in the month Choitru : 
bloody sacrifices, fish, and spirituous liquors are among the offer- 
ings. tJnnu-p65rna being the guardian deity of many of the Hin- 
doos, (who have a proverb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of 
this goddess never -wants rice,) very ^eat festivities take place at 
this festival, accompanied with music, dancing, filthy songs, and 
every thing else calculated to deprave the heart. 

A Hindoo rising in a morning, before bis eyes are well open, 
repeats the name of this goddess — ‘ Unnu-poorna ! tjnnfi-pdorna !’ 
and hopes, that through her favour he shall be well fed that day. 

* She who fills with food ; from fiunil, food, and poCriiU, full. 
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When one Hindoo wishes to compliment anolher on his riches or 
liberality, he says, ‘ Oh I Sir, your house is as full of riches as that 
of Unnfi-p56rna or, if he speak of another when absent, he says, 
‘ Such a one, in liberality, is like 1&nntl-p56rna/ 


Sect. XIII. — O&n^ah'ii-j&nUnee^. 

This name Doorga assumed after the birth of Gfindshu : she 
is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, dressed in red, and 
supporting with one arm the infant Giindslm at the breast, while 
the other hand rests on the knee of the infant. 

A small festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated in the 
month Ugnlhayunu or Phalgoomi, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the 
increase of the moon. Some years ago, at Gooptee-para, a village 
about foi'ty miles north of Calcutta, a great festival was held in 
honour of GtlneshtL-jttntinee, when fifty thousand rupees or more 
were expended. The bramhuns of the village collected money to 
defray the expenses ; some gave one thousand, others two, and 
others five thousand rupees : and crowds came two or three days 
journey to be present. The dancing, singing, music, &c. began a 
montli before the principal day of worsliip ; all the visitors were 
entertained, and more than two thousand animals were slain. 


Sect. XIV. — Kri8}inu-hrord\ 

This is an image of Doorga giving suck to Krishnu, to des- 
troy the poison which he had received in a quarrel with Kaleeyu, 
a hydra. 

A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in the month 
Magh«. 

The history of this idol is thus related : — In the west of Hin- 
doost’han, a stone image was once found in a pool ; and no inform- 
ation could be obtained to what it related, until a Brumhficharee 
referred them to the following story in one of the Tuntrus. — In the 
neighbourhood of Vrinda-vtinti, by the river Ytimoona, Soubhuree, 
a sage, for a long time performed religious austerities. One day, while 
in the midst of his devotions, he saw a shtikoolti and some other 
fish playing together ; with which sight he was much pleased, till 
Gtiroorfi, the king of the birds, descended into the water, and 
snatched up the shukoolu fish. The sage, unable to punish Gu- 


^ The mother of Gi!n6shfl. 

* She who holds Krishnii in her arms. 
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VISHALAKSHEE, OEFERII^as tO THIS GODDESS. 


roorfit, pronounced a#curse upon this bird-god, or any other bird, 
who should hereafter come to destroy the fish in this spot ; and 
this curse was afterwards the means of preserving the king of the 
hydras from the wrath of Gurooru in the following manner. — The 
mountain HtLluyu was the resort of many serpents, who daily col- 
lected a number of frogs, &c. and presented them to Guroorfi, to 
conciliate him, and to prevent his devouring them. At last Kaleeyu, 
the king of the hydras, commanded his subjects^to give the frogs to 
him, promising to protect them from Gtiroom : but the latter on 
his arrival, finding no food, attacked and overcame KaleeyS ; who, 
though defeated, amused Gurooru by rehearsing some verses which 
no one understood but himself^, till he had made good his retreat 
into a deep place of the river, where GuroorS durst not follow him 
for fear of the curse of the sage. In consequence of the serpent’s 
remaining in this spot, the poison proceeding from his body had 
destroyed all the trees, water, &c. for two miles round, and who- 
ever drank of the water died. About this time Krisliiih was born ; 
who in his childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the cows and the boys who kept them, 
asked the reason, and was informed that they had been poisoned 
by the waters of the Yumoona. Krishnu then jumped from a tree 
into the river ; overcame the serpent, and drove him out of the 
place.' Kaleeyu, full of fear, asked where he was to go, for that 
Gurooru would certainly kill him. Krishnu, putting his foot on 
his head, assured him that when Gurooru discovered the mark of 
his foot, he would not destroy him. The waters now became 
wholesome ; the trees gained their verdure ; and the boys and cows 
were restored to life : but the pain arising from the poison in the 
wounds which Kaleeyu had given to Krishnu was intolerable. He 
therefore prayed to Doorga, who made him suck the milk from her 
own breast, by which he was immediately restored to health. 


Sect. XY. — Vislialakshee^, 

A CLAY image of this goddess is set up at ShytJnuhatee, a village 
in Burdwan, which is become a place of great resort for pilgrims. 
Vast multitudes of buffaloes, sheep, goats, &c. are offered at differ- 
ent times to this goddess, not unfrequently for the destruction of 
enemies : sheep and goats are offered every day, and it is said that 
formerly human sacrifices were offered to this goddess. Many per- 
sons, it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of conversing with 
their guardian deities in consequence of worshipping this image 
with very shocking ceremonies, while others thus employed are 
said to have been driven mad ; yet some persons receive the name 
of Vishalakshee as their guardian deity. 

k These verses, it is said, now compose one of the kavyiSs called Pingiild. 

1 Of large or beautiful eyes. 
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Sect. XVI. — Chikidee^. 

Images of this form of Doorga are not made at present in Ben- 
gal ; but this goddess is worshipped by many of the bramhtins, &;c., 
before a metal cup containing the water of the Ganges. This wor- 
ship is celebrated daily, or at the time of the full or change of the 
moon, or when the sun enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the moon. 

The Kaliku-pooranil directs that birds, tortoises, alligators, 
fish, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tigers, men, and blood drawn 
from the otierer’s own body, be offered to this goddess. The follow- 
ing horrid incantation is addressed to the goddess Chundee, when 
oflering an animal in order to effect the destruction of an enemy : 
‘ O goddess, of horrid form, 0 Ch&ndika ! eat, devour such a 
one, my enemy, O consort of fire ! Salutation to fire I This is the 
enemy who has done me mischief, now personated by an animal : 
destroy him, O Muhamaree ! Sphdng ! sph^ng ! eat, devour.* 

Women sometimes make a vow to Chundee to engage her to 
restore their children to health, or to obtain some other favour. 
If a person recover in whose name such a vow has been made, his 
neighbours ascribe it to Chundee. 

The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem written 
by the poet Kunkunu, and recited on various occasions, under the 
name of Chundee-gantl, or Chundee-yatra. 


Sect. XVII , — Other forms of Doorga, 

Kamakhya ^, — This goddess is worshipped daily by persons of 
property before a pan of water, or some other substitute ; and also 
by many shaktus on the 8th of the moon in both quarters. Those 
who worship her monthly, generally jiresent some particular re- 
quest in favour of themselves or families. At the Doorga festival, 
this goddess is also worshipped with many ceremonies and at a 
great expense. A few persons receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess, and worship her as their guardian deity. 

VimdhyU-vasinee ^. — This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms : she is worshipped 
in the month Voishakhu, on the 9th, or on the 7th, 8th, or 9th of 

“ The wrathful. 

« She who is called desire. 

» She who dwelt on mount Vindhyi!. 
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the iucrease of the moon : at Benares she is worshipped daily. The 
destruction of several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 

MUngUlH-ChUndika^, — ^This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on three skulls, clothed in red ; having in her right hand a 
book, and in her left a roodrakshti bead-roll. She is mostly 
worshipped by females, or rather by bramhuns employed by them, 
in consequence of some particular distress in their families ; when 
they make a vow to the goddess to worship her a certain number 
oftimesifshe will deliver them. Even the wives ofMtisnlraans 
sometimes send oflerings to the house of a bramhun, to be pre- 
sented to her with prayers. In the month Pouslui a small festival 
is held in honour of this goddess. 

— This is the image of a female sitting on 
the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while with the left hand 
she is pulling it out of her throat^ — She is worshipped on the 8th 
of Voishakhu, with the usual ceremonies and festivities. 

B.aju-rajdslnviire ^, — This goddess is represented as sitting on 
a throne, the three feet of which rest on the heads of BrSinha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivil. She is worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of Voishakhu, with the ceremonies common to all the female deities 
- to whom bloody sacrifices are offered. 

Yoogadya^ is represented as sitting on a lion, having ten arms. 
— A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the last day of 
Voishakhu, at Kslieem, a village in Burdwan, where many animals 
are slain, and large quantities of spirituous liquors offered : the 
goddess at the time of worship is taken out of a tank near the 
temple. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble 
‘ at this place on this occasion. Human sacrifices, I am informed, 
were formerly offered to this goddess. — So numerous are the sacri- 
fices, that the water of the pool, in which the dead bodies are 
tlirown immediately after decapitation, becomes the colour of blood. 
These bodies are taken out of the pool again in a little time after 
the sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess are very numerous. 

KHroonamUyee'^. — In some places the image of this goddess is 
set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals of Doorga, Kalee, 
&c. she is worshipped in a more splendid manner. Some persons 
make vows to this goddess in times of distress, and man}^ receive 
the initiatory lites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 

p The fervent benefactress. 

9 She who sits on the water-lily. 

*■ This image is said to owe its rise to a vision at sea ascribed to ShrSemtlntti, 
a merchant, the particulars of which are related in the Kilvee-ktinki$nil. 

■ The goddess who governs Brilmha, Vishnoo, and Shivif. 

‘ She who existed before the yoogits. 

»* The compassionate. 
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Sect. XVIII. — Other Forme of Doorga, 


Tripoora*, 

Twtfrita», 

Nitya*, ^ 

Prlistabinoe*, 

Jiiyit-doorga'*, 

Shoolinee', 

Milha-ltlkshmee*, 

Shree-vidya*, 

Tripoora-soondflree', 

Vfinit-df^vee*, 

Ch'Bndfl-nayika'', 


Priichfinda*, 

Chilndagra'', 

Dhooma-vilfceS*, 

Ublitfya”, 

Sfltie”, 

Gouree®, 

P^idma^ 

Shiichee'*, 

Mddha', 

Savitree*, 


J{tya“, 
Ddvfi-sdna*, 
Swfldha’', 
Swaha*, 
Shautse*, 
Toostee'*, 
Poosteo®, 
Dhrifcee*, 
Atmit-ddvta*, 
Kooltf-ddvta', 
&c. &c. 


Vijaya^ 

All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of Doorga, 
as well as at otlier times, before the proper representative of a god, 
as water, the shalgramtf, &c., but their images are not now made in 
Bengal. Many persons receive the initiatory rites of these deities, 
and pay their devotions daily to the particular goddess whom they 
have chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, and 
spirituous liquors, are presented to these goddesses. The last sixteen 
are worshipped when rice is first given to a child, at the investiture 
with the poita, at the time of mamage, and in general at all the 
ceremonies performed for a son before marriage. Juyu-doorga ia 
worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 


Beside the above forms of Doorga, there are many others, whoso 
names end with the word Bhoiriivee, viz., the terrific ; and temples 
consecrated to Blioirtivii and Bboiruvee are erected at many of the 
holy places visited by the Hindoo pilgn’ms. When a person per- 
forms any of the ceremonies of Hindoo worship at tliese places, ho 
must first, on j^ain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these 
two deities. 


Sect. XIX.— 

This goddess may also be considered as a form of BhiSgtlvitte?, 
or Doorga. According to the Chundee, the image of Ealee, at pre- 
sent worshipped in Bengal, had its origin in the story of Bilktil- 
veeju, already inserted in page 178 . Kalee was so overjoyed at the 
victory she had obtained over this giant, that she danced till the 

* She who governs the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of the hydras, 
r She who speedily executes her will. * The everlasting. The praise-vrorthy. 
^ The destroyer of the giant Doorgil. « She who wields the weapon of this name. 
^ The great goddess of fortune. • The learned. ^ The beauty of the three worlds, 
s The goddess of forests. ^ The destroyer of the giant Chandti. * The wrathful. 
^ The furious. * She who ia the colour of smoke. » She who removes fear. *» The 
wife of Shivtl. <» The yellow, p She who sits on the water-lily, s She who tells the 
truth of alL ^ 'The wise. » The cause of all, •The victorious. "Ditto. »Tho 
eelertial heroine, r She who presides over the manes. 'Ditto. "The comforter. 
^ Ditto. « The nonrisher. * The patient. • The goddess of souls. ^ She who presides 
over the generations of men. 

12 
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earth shook to its foundation ; and Shivu, at the intercession of the 
gods, was compelled to go to the spot to persuade her to desist. 
He saw no other way, liowever, of prevailing, than by throwing 
liimself among the dead bodies of the slain. When the goddess saw 
that she was dancing on her husband, she was so shocked, that to 
express her surprise she put out ht^r tongue to a great length, and 
remained motionless ; and she is represented in this posture in 
almost all the images now made in Bengal. 

The tJdhyatmu Eamajrunfi^ gives another story from which 
the image of Kalee may have originated : — Ramii, wlien he return- 
ed home with kSeeta from the destruction of Ravunu, began to boast 
of his achievements before his wife ; who smiled, and said, ‘ You 
rejoice because you have killed a Ihivunu with ten heads ; but 
what would you say to a Ravunu witli 1,000 heads ? ’ ‘ Destroy him,' 
said Ramil. Seeta, again smiling, advised him to stay at home ; 
but lie, collecting all the monkies, the giants, and his own soldiei-s 
together, with Sii^ta, Lukshmunii, Sliiitrughnu, and Bhiirutu, im- 
mediately departed for Shutu-dweepu to meet this new Ravunu ; 
sending Hunoomanu before to discover the residence of this thou- 
sand-headed monster, and bring a description of his person. Hunoo- 
manu, after a little play with him, returned to Ramu, who soon 
after attacked the giant: but he, looking forward, beheld Ramil’s 
army as so many children ; and discharged three arrows, one of 
which sent all the monkies to Kishkindha, their place of residence ; 
another sent all the giants to Lunka, (Ceylon ;) and the tliird sent 
all the soldiers to Uyodhya, Ramus capital. RamiL, thunderstruck 
at being thus left alone in a moment, and thinking tliat all jiis 
adherents had been at once annihilated, began to weep : when 
Seeta, laughing at her husband, immediately assumed the terrific 
form of Kalee, and furiously attacked this tliousand- headed Ravunu. 
The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length killed the giant, 
drank his blood, and began to dance and toss about the limbs of 
his body. Her dancing shook the earth to its centre, so that all 
the gods, filled with alarm, applied to Shivfi : but he declared that 
he almost despaired of calming her passions, for she was mad with 
joy ; he promised, however, to do all that could be expected from 
a god in so desperate a case ; but, pausing for some time, and 
seeing no other alternative, he, in the presence of the assembled 
gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under her feet. Bi*umha 
called to the goddess, and said, ‘ O goddess ! what art thou doing ? 
Dost thou not see that thou art trampling on thy husband V She 
stooped, and saw Shivu under her feet ; and was so ashamed, that 
she stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length*'. 

c Thera are four Ramaytlntts, one written by ValmeSkee, another by Vyastt-d^vtf, 
and two others, called the Udbootti and the Udbyatmlt KamayiintiB ; but the others 
are in little estimation compared with the work of ValmSSkee. 

^ When the Hindoo women are shocked or sshamed at any thing, they put 
out their tongues^ as a mode of expressing their feelings. 
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B}’' thism^ans Shivfl saved the universe ; and Seeta. again assuming 
her proper forini went home with Eamuand his brothers. 

In the images commonly worshipped/ Kalee is represented as 
a very black female, with four arms ; having in one hand a 
scymitar, and in another the head of a giants which she holds by 
the hair ; another hand is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and 
with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies 
for ear-rings, and a necklaee of skulls ; and her tongue hangs dowm 
to her chin. The hands of several giants are hung as a girdle 
round her loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. Having 
drank the blood of the giants she has slain in combat, her eye- 
brows, are bloody, and the blood is falling in a stream down her 
breast ; her eyes are red like those of a dninkard. She stands 
with one leg on the breast of her husband Sliivu, and rests the 
other on his thighs 

This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding forms of 
Doorga. In the Kalika pooranu, MEN are pointed out, amongst 
other animals, as proper for sacrifice. It is here said that the 
blood of a tiger pleases the goddess for one hundred years, and 
the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a man, a thousand. But by the 
sacrifice of three men, she is pleased 100,000 years ! I insert: two 
or three extracts from the sanguinar}^ Chapter of the Kalika 
pooranfi : — ‘ Let a human victim be sacrificed at a place of holy 
worship, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let the 
oblation be performed in the pjirt of the cemetery called herfikC, 
or at a temple of Kamakshya, or on a mountain. Now attend 
to ihe mode : The human victim is to be immolated in the east 
division, which is sacred to Bhoiruvu ; the head is to be presented 
in the south division, which is looked upon as the place of skulls 
sacred to Bhoiinvu ; and the blood is to be presented in the west 
division, which is denominated hdruku. Having immolated a 
human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery,* or 
holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon 
it. The victim must be a person of good appearance, and be pre- 
pared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonies, (such as eating 
consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence from flesh and 
venery,) and must be adorned with chaplets of Bowel's, and 
besmeared with sandal wood. 'J'hen causing the victim to face 
the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the different parts of the victim's body: let the worship be 
then jiaid to the victim himself by his name. Let him worship 
Bnlmha in the victim^s rhundrfi, i, e., cave of Bnimha, cavity in 
the skull, under the spot where the sutiira coronalis and sagitialia 
meet. Let him worship the earth in his nose, &c. — Worshipping 

» The image of Minerva, it will be recollected, was that of a threatening goddess, 
exciting terror : on her shield she bore the head of a gorgou. Sir \V. Jones con- 
siders KslSS as the Proserpine of the Ore^. 
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the king of seq>eiits, let him pronounce the following incantation : 
O best of men ! 0 most auspicious 1 O thou who art an assemblage 
of all the deities, and most exquisite ! bestow thy protection on me; 
save me, thy devoted ; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred ; pre- 
serve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all friends ; and 
as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs oi) life, doing an act 
of benevolence. Bestow upon me, 0 most auspicious ! the bliss 
which is obtained by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, 
and performance of religious ceremonies; and at the* same time, 0 
most excellent ! attain supreme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O 
most auspicious ! keep me secure from rakshfistis, pishachhs, terrors, 
serpents, bad princes, enemies, and other evils ; and, death being 
inevitable, charm Bhugtivtitee in thy last moments by copious 
streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshly neck.’ — 
When this has been done, O my children I the victim is even as 
as myself, and the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place 
in him ; then Bi-fimha and all the other deities assemble in the 
victim ; and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from 
sin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he gains 
the love of Muhadt^vee, the goddess of the yogtt nidru, (i.c., the 
tranquil repose of the mind from an abstraction of ideas,) who is 
the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe itself He does 
not return for a considerable length of time in the human form, but 
becomes a ruler of the gunu d^vtas, and is much respected by me 
myself. The victim who is impure from sin, or ordure and urine, 
Kamakshya will not even hear named. The blind, the crippled, 
the aged, the sick, the afllicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the 
imperfectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwar- 
fish, and the perpetrator of muha patuku, (heinous offences, such 
as slaying a bramhun, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a 
spiritunl teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is 
impure from the death of a kinsman, &c., one who is impure from 
the death of muha gooroo, (father and mother), which impurity 
lasts for one whole year — these severally are unfit subjects for im- 
molation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. Let not a 
bramhiin or a chfindaifi be sacrificed; nor a prince, nor that which 
has been already presented to abrambfin, or adeity ; nor theoffspring 
of a prince ; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the offspring of 
,a biumhtLn, or of a kshiitriyfi ; nor a childless brother ; nor a father; 
ixor a learned person ; nor one who is unwilling ; nor the maternal 
.uncle of the sacrificer. The day previous to a human sacrifice, let 
the victim be prepared by the text mantlshtuku and three d^vee 
^findhu shuktfis, and the texts waditingfi, and by touching his head 
with the axe, and besmearing the axe with sandal, &c. perfumes, and 
then taking some of the sandal, &c. from off the axe, and besmearing 
the victim’s neck therewith. If the severed head of a human victim 
.smile, it indicates increase of prosperity and long life to the saciificer, 
without doubt ; and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass** 
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This work further lays down directions for a person’s drawing 
blood from himself, and offering it to the goddess, repeating the 
following incantation : ^ Hail ! supreme delusion ! Hail ! goddess 
of the universe ! Hail ! thou who fulfillest the desires of all. May 
1 presume to offer thee the blood of my body ; and wilt thou 
deign to accept it, and be propitious towards me.' 

A person’s cutting off his own flesh, and presenting it to the 
goddess as a burnt-sacrifice, is another method of pleasing this infer- 
nal deity : ' Grant me, 0 goddess ! bliss, in proportion to the fer- 
vency with which I present thee with my own flesh, invoking thee 
to^be propitious to me. Salutation to thee again and again, under 
the mysterious syllables Ung, Ung * 

A person’s burning his body, by applying the burning wick of 
a lamp to it, is also very acceptable to Kale^, &c. On this occasion 
this incantation is used : ‘ Hail ! goddess ! Salutation to thee, un- 
der the s^dlables 'Ung, Ung, To thee I present this auspicious 
luminary, fed with the flesh of my body, enlightening all around, 
and exposing to light also the inward recesses of my soul.’*' 

It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood of an 
animal, in its simple state, forms a proper offering to a goddess, but 
that flesh must be presented as a Durnt-offering. Other Tfintriis 
observe, that the eating of the flesh of men, cows, and swine, and 
drinking spirits, after these things have been offered to an idol, 
must be done in secret ; or the person will commit a great crime, 
and sink into poverty. I am credibly informed, that very many 
bramhfiins in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, and, after they have been offer- 
ed to an idol, drink spirits, though none of them will publicly ac- 
knowledge it. 

Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kalee, and to all the 
goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, under the hope of 
carrying on their villainous designs with security and success . A 
gang of ten persons, perhaps, agree to plunder a house ; who meet 
together in a dark night, under a tree where an image of Sid- 
d&hwtiree is placed ; and biing to the spot spirituous liquors, fish, 
and other offerinjp. One ofthe company, a bramhun, goes through 
the ceremonies ofworship : at the close of which a bloody sacrifice is 
offered, and the instrument worshipped which is to cut through the 
wall of the house ; at which time the following incantation from 
the Choi'fi-piSnchashika is read: ^O! Sindhttkatee ! (the name of 

* Sw Mr. Blaquiore's translation of the Sanguinary Chapter, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. y.— — - The author hopes Mr. Blaquiere will excuse the liberty be has taken of 
altering his spelling of Silngskritil woi^, as he has done it merely to preserve unifor- 
mity throughout the work. 

* One of Jupiter's name% it is well known, was Prssdator, because plunder was 
offered to him. 



^insiniment formed the Kalee commanded 

thee to cat a paaaage into ike wuce, to cut through atonoB, bones^ 
bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, through the bless- 
ing of Unadya*, to make a way by cut^ng the earth from the 
house of the Malin^ to that of Vidya**, and that the soil brought 
out should be carried away by the wind. Haree-jhee® and Chamtinda 
have given this blessing, and KamaksLya (Raise) has given the 
eommand/ After the reading of this incantation, the thieves sit 
down to eat and drink the things that have been offered ; and 
when nearly intoxicated, they gird their gaimenis firmly round 
their loins, rub their bodies well with oil, daub their eyes with 
lamp-black, and repeat an incantation to enable them to see in the 
dark ; and thus proceed to the spot : when they cut a hole through 
the wall, plunder the house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 

Sometime ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for 
robbery. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
worshipped Kalee, and offered prayers before her image, that they 
might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving. It so 
happened, that the goddess left these disciples in the lurch ; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native Catholic, in the same place and circum- 
stances, was visited by a Roman Catholic priest to prepare him foi’ 
death. These Hindoos now reflected, that as Kalee had not pro- 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, 
there could be no hope that she would save them after death ; they 
mightas well, therefore renounce their caste : which resolution they 
communicated to their fellow-prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the Catholic priest, translated into the Bengalee lang- 
uage. I saw a copy of this prayer in the hands of the native Catholic 
who gave me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge 
upon Kalee, died in tlie faith of the Virgin Mary : and the Catholics, 
after the execution, made a grand funeral for them ; as these per- 


A name of Kalee, which means, without beginniDg. 

® Soonddrd. the son of Goonit-sindboo, raja of Kanchee-poorS, was overcome by 
the chtarms of Vidya, the daughter of Veeril-singhft, the raja of Biirdwan. For the 
purposes of courtship, he concealed himself at the house of a flower-seller (Malinee) 
near the palace of V^SrS-singhS, and began to pay his devotions to the goddess KalSS ; 
who gave him this incantation, and the instrument Sindhflkatce, that he might cut 
his way to his fair one. One night, however, Soondnrti was caught in the palace, and 
seized as a thief. As he was led from prison to the phice of execution, he composed 
fifty verses in praise of the raja’s daughter, which verses have since received the name 
of OhorJS-pflnchashika. The Hindoos add, that when they were about to execute 
Soondurn, the cords by which he was bound miraculously burst asunder, and the exe- 
cutioners fell senseless to the ground ; in consequence, the execution was postponed, 
and the next night KalSe appeared to VSSrd-singhd in a dream, and directed him to 
marry his daughter to Soondilrit ; who was not a thief, but the son of the raja of 
Kanchee-pooriS, a very proper person to become his son-in-law. The marriage was 
soon after celebrated in the most splendid manner. 

® The Hindoos say, that a female of the Haree cast was once honoured with au 
interview by the goddess Kamakshya, who delivered to her a variety of incantations, 
now used by the lowest casts for the most ridiculous, as well as brutal and wicked 
purposes. 





dons, tb^ iiftidi the OathoUc faiths and reaotifioed^ibeir 

cMt, frcm (x>nvuMon* ; 

Agtim-vageeahtl, a learned Hindoo^ about five hundred yearn 
ago, formed the image of Kalee according to the preceding descrip- 
tion, and worshipped it monthly, choosing for this purpose the 
darkest nights in the month ; he made and set up the image, 
worshipped it, and destroyed it, on the same night. At present 
the greater number of the worshippers of Kalee h<nd a festival to 
her honour on the last night of the decrease of the moon in the* 
month Kartikfi, and call it the Shyama^ festival. 

A few persons celebrate the worship of Kalee at the full moon 
in Kartikfi ; the ceremonies of which are performed before a pic- 
ture of this goddess, drawn on a stiff mat of reeds seven or eight 
feet Ipng. This festival lasts three days, and on the fourth the 
picture is thrown into the river. 

Some also worship Kalee for one night on the 1 1th of the 
decrease of the moon, in the month Maghu ; and a few rich men 
do so monthly, on the last night of the moon : while others wor- 
ship this goddess in the month Jyoisht'hfi, when it is called the 
Phtilii-hfiree festival, on account of the many mangoes, jack fruits, 
&c. offered to her. 

A few years ago, I went to the house of Kalee-shtlnkfirtl- 
ghoshii, at Calcutta, .at the time of the Shyania festival, to see the 
animals sacrified to Kalee. The buildings where the worship was 
performed were raised on four sides, with an area in the middle. The 
image was placed at the north end, with the face to tlie south ; 
and the two side rooms, and one of the end rooms opposite the 
image, were filled with spectators : in the area were the animals 
devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with Kalee-shunktirfi, 
a few attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the animal 
down, and hold it in the post, wliile the head was cut off. The 
goats were sacrificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all two 
or three rams. In order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground, and made open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the 
animaVs neck was fastened in the wood by a peg which passed 
over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels ; while 
the executioner, with a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one 
blow ; tlie heads were earned in an elevated posture by an 
attendant, (dancing as he went,) the blood running down him on 
all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kalee-shfinkum, at 
the close, went up to the executioner, took him in his arms, and 
gave him several presents of cloths, &c. The heads and blood of 
the animals, as well as different meat-offerings, are presented with 
p A xuu&e of Kales, meaiiiDg black. 
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incantations as a feast to the goddess ; after which clarified butter 
is burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see^ men so 
eagerly enter into the shedding of blood, nor do I think any 
butchers could slaughter animals more expertly. The place 
literally swam with blood. The bleating of the animals, the 
numbers slain, and the ferocity of the people employed, actually 
made me unwell ; and I returned about midnight, filled with 
horror and indignation. 

^ The gifts to bmmhilns and guests at this festival are numerous, 
and in some instances very expensive. The bramhfins, and then 
the family'’ and other guests, are entertained, when the spirituous 
liquors which have been presented to the goddess are dmnk pri- 
vately by those who are in the secret. The festival closes with 
the dances and songs before the goddess. 

The reader may form an idea how much idolatrj’’ prevailed at 
the time when the Hindoo monarchy flourished, from the following 
circumstance, which belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo 
authority in Hindoost'hanfl was almost extinct. — Raja Krishnfit- 
chiindrii-rayu, and his two immediate successors, in the month 
Kartiku, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they 
had a nominal authority to keep the Shyama festival, and threaten- 
ed every oflender with the severest penalties on non-compliance. 
In consequence of these orders, in more than ten thousand houses, 
in one night, in the zillah of Krishnfi-nt(giii*fi, the worship of this 
goddess was celebrated. The number of animals destroyed could 
not be less than ten thousand. The officiating bramhiins, especially 
those who perform religious ceremonies for shoodrus, were greatly 
])erplexed, as a single bramhun had to perform the ceremonies of 
worship at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, in 
one night. All the joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in fifteen or 
twenty villages, in many instances have but one officiating priest, 
the bramhuns in general being unwilling to incur the disgrace 
which arises from performing religious services for shoodrils. 

Eeshanfl-chundru-rayti, the grandson of Kri8hnfi-chi1ndi*fl- 
raj^, in certain yearn, presented to Kalee eighty thousand pounds 
weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity of sugar, a thousand 
women’s cloth garments, the same number of women’s China silk 
garments, a thousand offerings, including rice, plantains, peas, &c., 
and immolated a thousand buffaloes, a thousand goats, and the 
same number of sheep ; which altogether could not cost less than 
ten thousand rupees, while the other expenses amounted to scarcely 
leas than twenty thousand. To defray these expenses, this 
rajah sold the greater part of his patrimony ; and in this and 
other idolatrous customs, he and other Hindoo rajahs have expend- 
ed almost the whole of their estates. 

Baja Bam-Krishntl also expended very large sums of money 
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uposb the worship of Kal%. He set up a stone image of ttiis god- 
dess at Vilrabil-niigiSLrii ; on which occasion he is said to nave 
spent a lack of runees. He also endowed this image with such 
a large revenue, tnat at present five hundred persons are maintain- 
ed there daily. In the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced 
himself to povferty, though formerly from the rents of the lands, 
&c., he used to pay fifty-two lakhs of rupees annually into the Com- 
pan/s treasury. 

Kalee is the guardian deity of very many of the Bengalees, 
especially of the bramhiins. 

At Kalee-ghatii, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this 
goddess, ‘whom (in the opinion of the Hindoos) all Asia, and 
‘ tlie whole world worshippeth.’ Having obtained an account of 
this temple from a bramhtin whom I sent to Ralee-ghattl for the 
purpose, I here lay it before my readers : — 

The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement 
around it. The image is a large black stone, to which a horrid 
face, pai’tly cut and partly painted, has been given ; there are 
neither arms nor legs, a cloth covering all the lower part which 
should be the body. In front of the temple is a very large build- 
ing capable of seating two hundred people ; in which, and on the 
pavement around the temple, many bramhiins daily sit reading the 
Chiindee, a work on the wars of Kalee : on some days, as many as 
a thousand bramhfins may be seen thus employed. Beyond 
this building, in front of the image, the animals for sacri- 
fice are slain. Not fewer than four thousand persons assemble on 
particular occasions at this temple, especially at the Shyama and 
Doorga festivals ; and, twice a week, on the Chetula*! market days, 
two thousand people or more visit this place, multitudes of whom 
(my informer says, not less than a thousand) present offerings. 
At these times it is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, 
and, presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to address 
himself thus to the idol : ‘ Oh ! mother ! I am going to the market 
for such and such a purpose. If thou grant me success, I will on 
the next market day present offerings to thee to the amount of.^— • 
Or he says to another person standing near, ‘ See, brother, I have 
promised to mother so and so, if she will accomplish my wishes in 
the market.^'' 

About nine o’clock each day, the bramhfin who in turn per- 
forms the duties at the temple, and who receives the offerings of 
the day, after cleaning and bathing the image, puts on it the gar- 
lands of flowers and other ornaments, sweeps the temple, and then 
throws open the doors, calling out, ‘ Victory to the great Kalee ! 

^ An adjoining Tillage. 

» It is said that formerly, especially in times of scarcity, numbers of men were *oId 
at this market. j 
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Victory to the great Kalee!’ T'bese compliments on difierent 
mornings he changes at pleasura After this^ persons going to 
bathe, or coming from battling, approach the door of the temple^ 
and bow to the goddess : and now the daily worship is performed^ 
which occupies about an hour ; after which men and women are 
seen bringing their offerings to the idol, which continue to be pre- 
sented during the greater part of the day. Some merely present 
them, without asking for any blessing : these persons take away 
a few flowers, or any other trifle of what they have offered, as 
something that will secure the good of the family ; and fiiends on 
a visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this kind, 
and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors to the temple 
leave part of the offerings there, and take away the other part to 
present to their friends. Others make a vow, while the offering 
is presented to the image, in some such words as these : ‘ Oh ! 
goddess ! mother Kalee 1 If thou wilt deliver me out of such or 
such a trouble, or wilt bestow such or such a blessing, I will pre- 
sent to thee [here the petitioner repeats the names of all the offer- 
ings or bloody sacrifices.^] Disputes arise almost daily in the 
temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests respecting the offer- 
ings, and not unfrequently a violent scramble takes place for the 
meat-offerings in the presence of the goddess herseli : the officia- 
ting bramhflin says, 'Who is to have these offerings’? to which the 
worshipper replies, ' Oh ! sir ! our family priest always receives 
these things. I must carry them home for him.* Or a man bring- 
ing offerings procures a bramhiin to go and tell a lie in the pre- 
sence of the goddess, saying to him, ' Sir, the bramhilns at the 
temple of Kalee are such notorious cheats, that of all I give to the 
goddess, she will probably get nothing but a few flowers ; and 
they are so rapacious that I shall never get these offerings out of 
their hands :* on which this bramhiin carries the offerings to the 
temple, and declares, that they belong to the bramhflns of such a 
temple, and must be returned to them. By these contrivances, the 
offerer obtains what he has given to the goddess ] and, giving part 
to the bramhiin who has extricated him from the rapacious hands 
of the proprietors of the temple, he takes the remainder home. 
About three o’clock in the aftemoon, food is placed before the 
goddess, consisting of rice, greens, roots, fruits, milk, curds, clari- 
fied butter, flesh, spirituous liquors* (in a concealed form,) sweet- 
meats, &c. &c. Generally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked 
daily, but at particular time twice or thrice as much. After reser- 
ving as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating 
bramhiin sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or neigh- 
bours, and gives away what he cannot sell. When a bloody sacri- 
fice is offered, the offerer either pays the priest for his trouble, or 


• It is affirmed that the greater nnmber of grown np personu in this village drink 
gpirits. Bramhilns may be seen in front of the temple, drinking spirits at noon-day ; 
and religious mendicants walking about, naked, without the least sense of shame. 
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g ves up the slaughtered animal. The slayer also i*eceives a fee. 

f this flesh, the officiating bramlifln keeps what he pleases, and 
sells the rest to bramhflns, shoddrib, Portuguese, and persons from 
all parts of the neighbourhood.* 

The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly numerous. 
On days when the weatlier is very un&vourable, not less than 
tliree hundred and twenty pounds of rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty 
of sweetmeats, twelve of clarified butter, ten of flour, ten quarts 
of milk, a peck of pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things^ 
(the price of which may amount to about five shillings,) are offer- 
ed, and eight or ten goats sacrificed. On common days, of all these 
things three times the quantity ; and at great festivals, or when a 
rich man comes to worship, ten, twenty, or forty times this quantity; 
and as many as forty or fifty buffaloes and a Hiousand goats are 
slain. 

Raja Nflvu-Krishnu, of Calcutta., about fifty years ago, when 
on a visit to Kalee-ghatu, expended, it is said, not less than 
100,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess. Amongst the offer- 
ings was a gold necklace valued at 10,000 rupees, and, beside 
other ornaments, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes, and basons ; 
sweetmeats, and other food sufficient for the entertainment of a 
thousand persons ; and trifling presents of money to near two thou- 
sand of the poor. 

About twenty years ago, Juyu-Narayxinii-Gboshalfi,of Kiddfir- 

E oorS, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 rupees at this place : when 
e sacrificed twenty-five buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, 
and five sheep ; and presented to the goddess four silver arms, two 
gold eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 

About ten years ago, a merchant from the east of Bengal ex- 
pended 5,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess, beside the 
price of a thousand goats which were slaughtered. 

In the year 1810, a bramhfin from the east of Bengal expend- 
ed on this idol about four thousand rupees, with part of which 
he bought a golden necklace, the beads of which were in the shape 
of giants’ skulls. 

In the year 1811, Gopee-mohi[nfi> a bramhfin of Calcutta, ex- 
pended ten thousand rupees in the worship of this goddess ; but, 
being a voishnfivii, he did not offer any bloody sacrifices. 

The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only persons who worship 

^ The women belonging to the temple have become such good cooks, that it is not 
TmcommoD for persons to pay for a dinner from their hand?, preferring it to any thing 
they could get elsewhere. 
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this black stone : 1 have received accounts several times of Euro^ 
peans, or their native mistresses, going to this temple, and expend- 
ing thousands of rupees in offerings. The bramhfin with whom 
I wrote this account declares, that when he was a student at Viuisha, 
near Kalee-ghatu, he several times saw the wives of Europeans 
come in palanqueens with offerings ; though I suppose these ladies 
were bom in India. But the proprietors of the temple positively 
assured this bramhtin, (as he says,) that very frequently European 
men ])resented offerings, soliciting some favour at the hands'^ of the 
goddess ; and that very lately a gentleman in the Hon. Conmany^s 
service, who had gained a cause at law, presented thank-offerings 
to Kalee which cost two or three thousand rupees*. I confess that 
I very reluctantly insert these accounts, because I should hope 
they mostly originate in wilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
bramhiins of the temple, or in mistake. I suppose some Portu- 
guese (who also go by the name Sahdb) may present offerings, and 
pray to this goddess — hence one source of misinformation ; the 
mistresses of Europeans are supplied with money by their retainers, 
and hence the worship not unfrequently passes off, with many a 
triumph over degraded Christianity, as the woi*ship of such a Euro- 
pean ; and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to see the temple 
and the image, inconsiderately or wantonly give presents to the 
clamorous and gi*eedy bramhiins, who proclaim it as an offering to 
their goddess. Actions the most innocent, (even going to view the 
image,) are construed by these ignorant idolaters into an approval of 
idolatry. A European who was lately there, says my informant, 
to make a drawing of the image, when he departed gave the offici- 
ating bramhiin a gold mohtfr, and this present was probably enrolled 
among the gifts to the temple. 

It is further affirmed, that many MiLssulmans (four or five 
hundred) present offerings to Kalee monthly — so strangely has the 
veneration for this image seized the minds of the natives ! And it 
is added, that an equal number of prostitutes, from all parts of 
Bengal, pay their devotions at this temple : some pray for the 
health of their paramoum, and others that great numbers may 
visit their houses of ill fame. It is not uncommon for a loose female 
to say to her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, ‘ 1 made 
vows to Kalee, that if she would restore you to health, I would 
present her with such and such offerings : you are recovered ; and 
I must now go and perform my vows.' Such a female sometimes 
thus pmys for her pammour — * O mother Kalee ! I pray for — — , 
If thou wilt increase his wealth, [or remove sickness from him — or 
make him successful in such a concern — or increase his attachment 

« Silver hand$t and gold tongues and eyes are among the presonta made by rich 
men to this goddess. Such is the stupidity of idolaters. 

* It is probable, that the real worshipper in this instance was a head-servant of 
this gentleman's ; though the ex]>enBe might be defrayed by the master. Without 
thinking of the guilt of such conduct, 1 have known frequent instauces of Europeans 
making presents to their servants for the avowed purpose of idol worship. 
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to me, that he may always follow my advice] I will present to thee 
all these offerings [here she repeats the names of what she intends 
to give].* When she returns home, she takes off all her ornaments, 
laying them aside till her vow be either fulfilled or abandoned. 

Merchants’^ and tradesmen present offerings to Kalee once, 
twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their concerns ; — many 
rich men (thirty or forty) place bramhfins at this temple to worship 
the goddess, to walk round the temple, and read the Chiindee, 
daily in their names others place bmmhfins here for these pur- 
poses, for two or three months in the year ; — sepoys from all parts 
of Hindoost^hanfi resort to this temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence ; — mothers present offerings, pra3dng for the re- 
covery of their children, and promising to teing the restored child 
in their arms when they come to fulfil their vowff ;* or, that it shall 
be invested with the poita,*" or pass through some other ceremony 
at the temple ; — servants in search of employment make vows to 
the goddess to present her with a month’s wages, if she will raise 
them to such a situation ; — in a word, the occasions of drawing 
people to this famous temple are as endless as the superstitious 
hopes and fears, the crimes and the wants of the worshippers. 

Goats are devoted to Kalee, and kept, in some cases, for a long 
time, till the owner be able to meet the other expenses attending 
the offerings and worship. These, animals are called the goats 
of Kalee. 

The village of Kalee-ghtittH (or Kalee-ghatil) owes the greater 
part of its present population to this temple ; from which near two 
hundred persons derive their subsistence, exclusive of the proprie- 
tors, who amount to about thirty families. Some proprietors have 
a day in turn, others half a day, and othei’s two or three hours ; to 
whom all the offerings presented in the portion of time thus appor- 
tioned belong. All these families have become rich. 

In the month Maghfi, a festival is held in various pLoces of 
Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who presides over blotches on 
the skin ; but the assembly at Kalee-ghatu is very great. At the 
time of swinging in Choiti'il also, the concourse of people at this 
place is also very large. See the account of Shivfi. 

J Hindoo utrohants engaged in foreign commerce, after the successful voyage of 
a ship in which they had property, frequently present thank-offerings to this goddess. 

■ The hair of some children is not cut at all till the vow be fulfill^ ; otliers only 
separate a lock of the child's hair, tying it up in a bunch A large hillock of human 
hair, collected at the times of shaving when vows have been fulniled, is formed near 
the temple. 

* A bramhtln on^ assured me, that he had seen not less than thiree hundred boys 
invested with the poita in one day at this j^lace ; on which occasion many bloody 
sacrifices were offered. The concoui'so of people was immense. 
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I here add a rough account of what is expended 
monthly : — 


on this idol 
Ba As. P. 


Buffiiloes slain, (5) 

Goats ditto, (1,000) ... 

Sheep ditto, (80)... 

Bice, (200 cwt.) 

Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, &c. 

Clarified Butter, 

MUk and Curds 

Sugar, (11 cwt.) ... 

Sweetmeats, (22 cwt.) 

Plantains, (25,000) 

Evening ofierings, 

Meat ofierings, 

Hressed lood, ... ... ... ... . 

Fees, ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Travelling Expenses, 

Alms given to the poor by visitors, 

Extraordinaries from rich men, and at festivals. 


... 30 0 0 

800 0 0 
... 40 0 0 
440 0 0 
... 200 0 0 
7 0 0 
... 5 0 0 

105 0 0 
... 360 0 0 
50 0 0 

... 60 0 0 
90 0 0 

... 80 0 0 
233 0 0 
... 300 0 0 
200 0 0 
...3,000 0 0 


Sa. Bs. 6,000 0 0 


Seventy-two Thousand Bupees annually, or Nine Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 


Sect. XX.— Other Forma of Kalee, &c. 

ChamUnda ^. — This image, which is similar to that of Kalee, 
except that Chamfinda is represented with two giants’ heads in her 
hands, and as sitting on a dead body, is seldom or never made. 
The goddess is worshipped at the festival of Doorga, on three 
difierent days. 

Shmitahanii-KuteF . — When this image is made, other figures 
are introduced, as those of the giants Shoombhfi and Nishoombhti, of 
jackals, dead bodies, &c. These giants are represented as sitting 
on elephants, throvdng arrows at the goddess ; while the latter is 
standing on her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword. 
The ceremonies of worship are like those performed in honour of 
Kalee : the worship begins at the total wane of the moon in Maghti, 
and continues for tliree nights. Bevelling is carried to the greatest 

^ She who Beised ChKndii and Mdndd, two giants. 

^ This name denotes, that KalS@ dwells in the place of burning the dead, and 
presides over cemeteries. Shmtisbastl means a cemetery. 
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pitch ; some of the worshippers, and not nnfrequently the sons of 
rich men, dance before the image naked, ' glorying in their shame/ 
A few Hindoos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 

Manii/iM-Kal ^, — ^Another form of Kalee, whose image it 
resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The worship is 
celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease of the moon in 
Maghfi: — the present fruit, diversion; — and hereafter, heaven. 
Such are the ideas of the poor deluded Hindoos. A whole village 
sometimes joins to defray the expense, at other times a rich man 
bears it alone. Many bloody sacrifices are offered, and great shew 
made, especially with illuminations ; to which are added dancing, 
singing, music, &c. 

PhitHirhuree .* — This form of Kalee is that of a black female, 
with four arms, standing on the breast of Shivfi. She is worship- 
at the total wane of the moon in the month Jyoisht’hii, or in any 
other month, at the pleasure of the worshipper. The offerings are 
numerous, especially of fruits : and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are 
sacrificed. The day after the worship, the image is thrown into 
the river. 

BhUdrU-KalMJ — An image similar to that of Kalee; the 
womhip also resembles that which is paid to that goddess. The 
image is in some places preserved, and worshipped daily. 

Oogrit-chUnda.^ is worshipped at the total wane of the moon 
in the month Kartiku : in some places temples made of clay are 
erected in honour of this goddess, in which she is worshipped 
either daily or monthly. 

AniindU-mUyee .^ — A black female, with four arms, sitting on 
a throne ; to whom a number of temples are dedicated, containing 
stone or clay images of the goddess. She is worshipped daily ; 
also on fortunate days, at the pleasure of her numerous disci- 
ples ; as well as at the great festivals of Doorga, Kalee, &c. when 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her, 

N'&vU-piitrika } — These nine goddesses are worshipped at the 
great festivals, but with the greatest shew as that of Doorga ; 
when these assistants of Doorga in her wars are represented by 
nine branches of different trees : Riimbha, by a plantain 
Kfichwee-roopa, by akttchwee ; ‘ Hfiridra, by a hfiridra Jfiyuntee 
by a jitySntee ; ® Vilwarodpa, by a vilwiL ; ® Darimee, by a darimu 

^ Vix., in the form of man. 

® She who receives much fruit. ^ The beneficent. s The furious. 

The joyfuL 

* The nine goddesses. k Musa paradisaiea. * Arum esculentum. ® Cur- 
cuma longa. » iEschynomene seshan, * ^gle marmelos. p Punica granatum. 
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ttshoka, by a an iSshoM ; ^ Mantlka, Jby a manii ; ' and Dhanytl- 
ro5pa, by a dhanytt. • 

Bheem'li-chU'tidS *^ — This image is made and -worshipped at 
Benares : in Bengal also the goddess is worshipped, especially on 
a Tuesday, before another image, or a pan of water, or some 
appointed representative of an iaol. 

UpitrorjitcL '^ — There is no public festival in honour of this 
goddess, nor is lier image set up for worship ; but in times of 
sickness she is worshipped before the shalgramii, when forms of 
praise from the Tflntrfe are addressed to her. 

Fimuia.* — A stone image of this idol is worshipped in one of 
the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous temple of Jugun- 
nat^hu. Bloody sacrifices are offered to this goddess ; but as this 
place is sacred to Vishnoo, these offerings are made in secret, 
VimiSlais also worshipped in Bengal at the festivals ofDoorga 
and Kalee. 

SiddhJshvr&reeJ — In many villages in Bengal one, and in 
some large villages several of these images are set up. They 
are in general made of clay ; but some are of stone. The image 
is commonly the property of one family, who worship her every 
day : others in the village worship her when they choose ; but 
all the gifts and ofterings come to the person who owns the 
image. If a child have a fever, the parents worship the goddess 
that it may recover, and promise to present various offerings to her 
if she be propitious. If a woman want a son, she procures a bramhfin 
to worship the goddess in her name ; — if another pei^son be seeking 
employment, he prays the goddess to favour him ; — if a koolinfi 
bmmhtin wish his daughter to be married, he intercedes with the 
goddess, and promises to celebrate her worship if she be favoura- 
ble. On all occasions of particular distress or want, the people re- 
sort to these images with their presents and vows. Thieves also 
worship Siddh^shwSree, that they may be favoured with her 
smiles and be protected in thieving.* Honest and poor people also 
woi*ship this image to obtain protection from thieves. An annual 
festival is held in honour of Siddhdshwilree on the same day as the 
Shyama festival 


4 JontsU asoca. ' Arum macrorhyzon. ■ Coriandmm sativum. * The 
terrific. « The unconquerable. » She who purifies. J She who fulfils the 
wishes of her worshippers. 

* The goddess Lavemo, it is well known, was the protectress of thieres, who, 
from her, were named Lavemiones, and who worshipped her, that their designs and 
intrigues might be successful : her imago was a head without a body. 
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Sect. XXI.— X^iiMmee. 

Is called the goddess of prosperity : she is painted yellow, 
and sits on the water-lily, holding in her right hand the pashfi, 
(a rope,) and in the left, a necklace. 

Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the churning 
of the sea® ; at which time all the gods were so charmed with her 
beauty that they desired to possess her, and Shivit was entirely 
overcome by his passion. The reader will remember something 
similar to this in the account of Venus, who is also said to have 
sprang from the froth of the sea ; and whom, on being presented 
to the gods, they all desired to many. 

The worship of Mkshmee is celebrated in five different months, 
viz. in Bhadrti, on the first Thursday of the increase of the moon, 
in the morning ; in Ashwinfi, at the full moon, in the evening ; in 
Kartikfit, on the last dav of the decrease of the moon, in the night ; 
on the last day in Poushfi, in the morning ; and in Choitrfi, on the 
first Thursday of the increase of the moon, either in the day or 
night. The ceremonies are performed before a basket used as a 
corn-measure, painted red : the worshippers fill this measure with 
rice in the husk, and put round it a garland of flowers ; then cover 
it with a white cloth ; and, enchcling it with a number of small 
shells, place before it a box containing red paint, a comb, &c. The 
officiating bramhun performs the usual ceremonies, vaiying but 
little from those at the worship of Vishnoo, in the name of the 
master or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Bramhfins are entertained rather liberally at this festival ; but on 
the day of worship no alms must be giv^n to the poor, (except 
cooked food,) nor any money lost ; lest this goddess, who is sup- 
posed to preside over wealth, and to have taken up her abode at 
the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches being wasted. 

This worship is celebrated in almost every Hindoo family 
five times a year ; the frequency of which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that Lukshmee is the goddess of prosperity. 
If a man be growing rich, the Hindoos say, ‘ Lfikshmee is gone to 
abide at his house if he be sinking into poverty, they say, 
‘ Lfiksbmee has forsaken him.’ If they wish to abuse another, they 
call him Lukshmee-chara.** 

The morning after the festival, the women take up the corn- 
measure, and preserve it for some future time of worship : the 
rice is used in worship during the whole year. At the close of 
the festival, if a female of the family remember any stories respect- 

* She is also called the daughter of Bhrigoo. 

b In the provmoial dialect it is Ldkhe€-chara, that is, luckless ; thus forming an 
extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning in languages so extremely different. 

14 
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ing Litkshmee, she relates them ; and the rest the family, 
joined by two or three neighbouring females, sit around and hear* 
In some places a number of persons subscribe towards the expense 
of making an image of Liikshmee, and worship it on any of the 
days before-mentioned. 

Names, — Liikshmee, or, the goddess of fortunate signs ; — 
Pfildmaltfya, she who dwells on the water-lily ; — Piidma, she who 
holds in her hand the water-lily ; Shree, she in whom all take 
refuge ; — Htiree-priya, the wife of HiLree. 


Sect. li^ll.-^KojagUrU-IMhshmee.* 

This form of Lfikshmee is worshipped at the full moon in 
Ashwiiitl, in the evening, before a corn-measure, sunmnded by 
four plantain trees ; though some persons worship this goddess 
before an image of Lukshmee. Bloody sacrifices are offered. The 
worshippers invariably drink the water of the cocoanut at this 
festival ; and numbers keep awake the whole night, listening to 
the filthy songs, and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 


Sect. XXIII. — 

This is the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brttmha, and 
the wife of Vishnoo. She is represented as a white woman, 
standing on the water-lily, and playing on a lute. 

On the 5th day of the inci’ease of the moon, in Maghil, the 
worship of this goddess is performed before her image, or a pen, 
inkstand, and book ; the latter articles are supposed to form a 
proper substitute for the goddess, who is called VagvadineS, the 
eloquent. The image is placed on a table, either at the west or 
south side of the house. After the officiating bramhfin has read 
the formulas and presented the offerings, each worshipper whose 
name has been read in the service takes flowers in his hands, and, 
repeating a prayer, presents them to the goddess ; after which 
fonow gilts to the bramhfins, and a feast. 

Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours to 
celebrate the worship of this goddess : the raja of Btirdwan is 
said to expend 15,000 rupees annually at this festival. In every 
Hindoo college, the students keep the festival with great joy ; 
many of them dance naked, and are guilty of every indecency. 

« The ^atirhe have commanded that each Hindoo ehaJl remain awake daring 
the night of the full moon in Ashwind, when a festival is held in honour of this go^ 
dess; and from this circumitanoe this name is derived. 
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The day after the festival, the image is carried in procession 
through the town, and then thrown into the river. In passing 
through the streets of Serampore, at the time of this festival in the 
year 1806, I was exceedingly shocked at observing among the* 
crowd, who were dancing, playing on music, bearing flags, &c* 
two or three young men quite naked, the mob triumphing in this 
shocking insult on public decency. To induce young men to resort 
to their houses, many prostitutes keep this feast, and connect with 
it all that low merriment which coiTupts the mind and draws the 
attention of the crowd.*^ 

On this day the Hindoos neither read nor write,® though they 
will do any other secular business. They eat only once during the 
day, and those who are accustomed to eat fish abstain from it on 
this day. 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they derive their 
learning and powers of eloquence,^ as well as their ability to read 
and write. Some of those who can neither read nor write, insist 
upon it, that they ought to worship her, as they derive their powers 
01 speech from her.* Others however complain, ‘ SfiLrfiswfiitee has 
bestowed nothing on us — why should we perform her worship V 

The image of SilrSswfltee is sometimes painted blue, and 
placed in temples ; when she is called Neeltt-Sflrtswfltee. 

Names, Bramhee, or, the daughter of Brflmha ; — Bharfitee, 
she who presides over words ; — Bhasha, she who bestows the power 
of speech Sfli'flswfltep, she who through the curse of a bramhfln 
was tuimed into a river. 


Sect. XXIY. —Shemia,^ 

Is painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, dress- 
ed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before this image, or a" 
pan of water, the worship of this goddess is performed, in any part 
of the year ; but in general on the 7 th, 8th, and 9th of the increase 

^ In the year 1808, 1 saw a group of performers reciting the Ramayitnii in the 
street ; and on enquiry, I found it was before the door of some prostitutes, who had 
subscribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned was, that it would be an act of 
merit, helping them in another world ; and w^ould also draw men into whoredom. 
Offerings are sometimes brought home, and shared by a prostitute with her paramour ; 
like the harlot, in the Book of Proverbs, who is represented as saying to the young 
man she met in the street, * 1 have peace-offerings with me ; this day have I pay^ mjr 
vows.* — iVov. vii. 14. 

* The only reason 1 can ff nd for this is, it is the command of the shastrtt. 

' Of an eloquent man, the Hindoos say, * Stlrtlswfftes sits on his tongue.' 

» Of this fact they give the example of Ravtintt, who, when Ramtt was about to 
kill him, procured a reprieve by flattering his adversary ; but the gods, afraid lest 
Ravtlnii should be spared, sent Sflrhswtit€6 into his throat, and caused him to say pro- 
voking things to Ramti. 

fa Or, she who cools the ^body at the time of the small-pox. 
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of the moon, in the day time. Bloody sacrifices »r© not offered. 
On the 10th, the image is thrown into the water. 

. This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation from 
the evil effects of the small-pox. In the months Choitrfi and 
Voishakhtt, the Hindoos inoculate those of their children who 
are two years old ; on which occasion the inoculating bram- 
hun‘ presents offerings and prayers to this goddess in the name 
of the child, promising for the parents, that if she be kind to 
the child, they will present to her certain offerings, &c. as soon 
as it is recovered. At the close of the ceremony, th^ bramhfin 
places the flowers which have been offered in the hair of the child, 
telling the parents that the goddess will be favourable ; and then 
performs the operation. When the child becomes affected with the 
disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for 
it) comes to the house every day, and repeats certain forms of pray- 
er and praise to Sheetfila ; after recovery she is again worshipped. 
If the child become dangeiously ill, it is carried to an image of 
Sheetflila, and bathed in the water which has been offered to this 
goddess, some of which is given it to drink. 

Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a small 

S art of it, and carry it from place to place, singing the praises of 
heetfila. These mendicants sometimes proclaim in a village, that 
Sheetula has appeared to one of them in a dream, and ordered, 
that in this village the mistress of each house shall beg at three, 
four, or more doors, and take whatever is given her, and eat it in 
some neighbouring garden or forest.*" The most dreadful misfor- 
tunes being threatened in case of disobedience, the affrighted 
women beg from door to door, and fulfil the supposed commands 
of the goddess. 


Sect. XXV.—. 

This goddess, the sister of Vasookee,® and the wife of JfirSt- 
karii, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and is worshipped 
to obtain preservation from their bite. She is represented as sitting 
on the water-lily, clothed with snakes. 

In the month Jyoist’hfi, on the 10th of the increase of the 
moon; also on the 5th of the moon’s increase and decrease in 
Ashwinit and Shravfinfi, as well as on the last day of Shravfinfi, 
this goddess is worshipped. On the three last occasions, the wor^ 

» The regular Hindoo doctors (voidytl) do not inoculate, but a lower order of 
bramhana calM doivAgntief, or astrologers. 

^ This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from these deluded women. 

' Or MUnKsa-dSvSS ; the goddess who possesseB pleasure in herself, 

“ The king of the serpents. 
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shippers plan? branches of the Euphorbia before the house, and 
worship them. In Shravunti, the worship is celebrated with the 
greatest show ; on which occasion an image, or some branches of 
the same tree, or a pan of water surrounded with snakes made of 
clay, is placed as the object of worship : in some places, twenty or 
thirty thousand people assemble ; and amidst singing, •dancing, 
music, &c. some persons play with snakes of different kinds, parti- 
cularly the cobra capello, suffering them to bite them. This play, 
however, ends fatally when the venomous fangs have not been 
carefully extracted. The cast called Mai, who play with snakes 
for a livelihood, profess great regard for Mfiniisa. On the days of 
the festival, the Hindoos do not kindle a fire, alleging that one of 
the names of Munfisa is ui-findhuna, she who does not cook. 
A day or two before the festival, in some places, the women 
of the village (perhaps fifty or a hundred, or even two 
hundred) beg rice, eitner in their own or an adjoining vil- 
lage ; which they offer, in a field in the neighbourhood, in the 
name of but without an image. After thus offering rice, 

milk, curds, sugar, &c. to the goddess, they eat them on the spot ; 
and this act of holiness, they say, preserves their children from the 
bite of snakes, as well as assists the parents themselves on their 
way to heaven. A song founded upon the following story con- 
cludes the whole : — Chandti, a merchant, not only refused to 
worship the goddess, but professed the utmost contempt for her. 
In process of time, however, she caused his six youngest sons to 
be killed by the bite of snakes : to avoid the &te of whom, the 
eldest son, Lfikindurfi, made an iron house, and retired to it ; yet 
Muniisa caused the snake TukshfikS to enter by a crevice, which 
destroyed Lukindum on his wedding-day ; his widow escaped, and 
went weeping into the presence of her mother-in-law. Tlie 
neighbours again attempted to reason with Chandti ; but he 
continued obstinate, declaring that Munusa was no goddess. She 
appeared to people in dreams, and commanded them to persuade 
him to celebrate her worship ; and, after much entreaty, to pacify 
the goddess, he was induced to comply; but declai’ed he would 
present the offerings only with the left band and, turning back 
liis head, he threw a flower at her image with the left hand. 
Mfimisa, however, was so pleased, that she restored his seven sons ; 
and fi’om this circumstance, the worship of this goddess has since 
been very much celebrated. 

When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes are offered to Mtintisa, and even swine.® 

When a Hindoo has been bitten by a snake, the persons who 
pretend to cure him read different incantations containing the 

« The hand used in after stools. 

® Among the Egyptians, swine, it is well known, were offered to Bacchus. 
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names of Mtlnfisa, If one or two persons in a village have died 
by the bite of snakes, all |the inhabitants become alarmed, and 
celebrate the worship of Mfintfsa. 


Sect. XXVI .- Shiishtee .^ 

Is a yellow woman sitting on a cat, nursing a child. The 
Hindoos regard her as the protectress of their children. 

Six annual festivals are held in honour of this goddess, viz., in 
Jyoisht’hii, Bhadnl, AshwiniL, Maghil, and two in Choitrtt ; on 
the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on the last day but one 
of the month. 

The worship celebrated in Jyoisht’htt is performed by a 
bramhtlnee, or an officiating bramhitn, under the vtlttf tree,** or 
under a branch of this tree planted in the house, ^t the time of 
this worship, every woman of the village, dressed in her best 
clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, and her body 
anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship under the tree, taking 
in her hand an ofi'ering ; over each of which the officiating bram- 
hun performs the usual ceremonies. The offerings are sent to the 
house of the officiating bramhitn, or distributed amongst the eager 
by-standers. Among others who are eager to obtain some of these 
offerings, are women who have not been blessed with children ; 
each of whom sits down pensively among the crowd, and opens 
the end of her garment to receive what the assembled mothers are 
eager enough to bestow : when the giver says, ^ May the blessing 
of Shfishtee be upon you, and next year may you bring offerings — 
with a child in your arms/ 'I’he receiver adds with eagerness, 
‘ Ah ! if she bestow this blessing, 1 will celebrate her worship ; 
I will keep my vows, and bring offerings every yeai\* This festival 
is called Arftnyfi-shfishte.?, because the worshippers are directed to 
walk in some forest on this day, with fans in their hands. 

In those houses where the daughter is manied, but has not 
left her parents, they send for the son-in-law ; and at the close of 
the worship the girl’s father sends to him, on a metaJ plate, a 
flower, some unhusked rice, a piece of string consecrated to the 
goddess, five or six blades of doorva grass, a garment, &;c. The 
son-in-law, if a person of respectability, contents himself with 
sticking the flower in his hair. If a poor man, he puts on the 
gaiment, and raises all the other presents to his head. If the son- 
in-law neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girl’s father be- 
comes very sorrowful ; and all the spectators pronounce the former 
« 

V She is worshipped on the sixth lunar day. 

^ Ficus Indica. 
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a dead man, for throwing away a flower which has been offered to 

The worship in the month Bhadrtt does not differ from the 
preceding, except in its being performed by the river side, or at a 
pool of water, before the stick which is whirled round in churning 
butter, upon which a fan is placed. In the midst of the worship 
the women make little paste images of children, and, placing them 
on leaves of the kfintukee tree,' present them to the goddess, and 
afterwards throw them into the river. This festival is called 
Chapfli'a-shiishtee." 

The Ashwinfl festival, distinguished by the name Doorga- 
shflshtee, is in almost every particular the same as the preceding. 

At the Maghfl festival, called Sheetiila-shtlshtee, the women, 
on the night preceding, boil a large quantity of rice and pulse for 
offerings ; mixing with the latter, in boiling, a kind of kidney 
beans and varttakoos.* 4he next morning they bathe very early, 
and on their return go through the ceremonies of worship in the 
house, before the two stones with which they grind their spices ; 
and upon which they throw a yellow cloth, smeared with red lead. 
The worship is finished before ten o’clock, and at noon they eat 
what the goddess has left, i. e. every thing they gave her. 

The two festivals in Choitrtl are held on the 6th, and on the 
last day but one of the month : on the 6th, in the morning, either 
before a branch of the vutfl, the shalgramfl, or some proper repre- 
sentative of an image ; and at the close of the month, in the even- 
ing, before an image of Shivfl. On the 6th the worshippers eat the 
bud of the Euphorbia inclosed in a plaintain ; and at the latter 
festival they fast during the day, and after worship eat some fruit, 
and some barley flour mixed with curds or water. Kich persons 
eat sweetmeats. These festivals are called Ushokfl-shushtee and 
Neelii-shiishtee. 

Another festival is held in honour of this goddess in some 
parts of Bengal, in the month UgrShayflnfl, called Htiree-shushtee. 
The worship is celebrated before a clay pot, filled with water, 
having six spouts. 

In addition to all these times of worship, females who have 
lost all their children by death, worship this goddess every month : 
beside which, after a child is six days old, every father, to preserve 
the child, performs the worship of the goddess, while the officiating 
bramhitn reads the incantations ; and on the 21st day of the 
child’s age, the mother presents offerings to the goddess with her 
own hands, while the officiating bramhfln reads the prayers. The 

' Artecarpui integrifolia. 

* In allusion to tho making of thffls images. 

^ The fruit of solanum melongena. 
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first of these ceremonies takes place in the evening, before a branch 
of the viitfi tree, fastened in the house floor ; the two stones with 
which spices are gi*ound being placed against the wall in the inside 
of the house, covered with a piece of <3oth. The husband, at the 
close, asks the blessing of the goddess on the child, promising to 
present to her a number of ofierings when the child shall be twenty- 
one days old. Before the door the family place the skull of a cow, 
rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in three lumps of cow- 
dung, put on the forehead, they stick three cowries ; upon which 
also they spread a yellow cloth. The head remains a month at the 
door of the house, as a kind of charm for the good of the children. 

On the 21st day of the child’s age, the mother invites ten or 
flfteen female neighbours, who, with the officiating bramhun, ac- 
company her to a stone placed at the foot of the vStu tree, which 
is supposed to be the representative of the goddess ; around which 
they put a large necklace or ^rland of flowers, and go through the 
ceremonies of worship in the usual manner: at the close the 
mother promises, on condition that the goddess bless her child, that 
she will worship her every year. The mother distributes the sweet- 
meats, &c. that have been offered to the idol among the females 
present. This festival is called dkooshiya.’" 

Shttshtee has no temples in Bengal ; her common representa- 
tive, a rough stone, smeared with red paint, about as large as a 
man’s head, is commonly placed at the root of the sacred vtLttt ; to 
which passengers, especially women, pay a degree of reverence. 
In fulfllling particular vows to Shushtee, some worshippers sur- 
round the vutfl tree with garlands of flowers, and great numbers 
of artificial lamps made of clay : others fulfil their vows by building 
an earthen or brick seat around one of these trees. A female of 
property, as a thank-offering after child-birth, presents by the 
nands of a bramhtLn a child made of curds, which the bramhfln 
never fails to devour. 

Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and sometimes of 
tame hogs, are offered to Shfishtee. For receiving these latter 
offerings some persons call the goddess a cannibal. 

At the close of the different festivals held in honour of Shush- 
tee, it is common for women to entertain the company with mar- 
vellous stories relating to this goddess. The wives of some of the 
lower castes beg for a share of the offerings at the doors of the 
bramhffns. 

Shilshtee rides on a cat : hence the Hindoos, especially mothei’s, 
avoid hurting this animal, lest the goddess should revenge herself 
on their children. 


From ^kooshif, twenty-one. 
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CHAR IV. 

INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP. 


These beings are cither the enemies of the gods, as the 
iisoorus and rakshnstls ; or their companions : or those who are 
employed as dancers, singers, or musicians in the heavens of the 
gods. They ai’e worshipped at the great festivals, but have no 
separate images. 


Sect. I. — The Usooriis, or Oiants. 

These enemies of the gods, are the offspring of Kttshytipfi, the 
progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and birds, by his different 
wives. They bear a resemblance to the titans or giants of the 
Grecian Mythology ; and stories of their wars with the gods (some 
of which will be found in this work) abound in the pooranus. 
Indrti, Vishnoo, Kartikti, and Doorga, are distinguished among the 
Hindoo deities for their conflicts with these beings*. King Vulee, 
a giant, is worshipped by the Hindoos on their birth-days, with 
the same foi-ms as are used in the worship of the gods. 

Story of the churning of the sea hy tJte gods and Usoorits . — 
The most rancorous hatred has always existed betwixt the flsooriis 
and the gods, although half-brothers ; the former having been 
excluded by the gods from succeeding to the throne of heaven : 
and dreadful conflicts were carried on betwixt them with various 
success, till both parties sought to become immortal. The giants 
performed the most severe religious austerities, addressing their 
prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Shivil, and Brtimha ; but were 
always unsuccessful. The gods, however, at last obtained this 
blessing at the churning of the sea of milk ; which story is related 
at len^h in the Mtihabhartitfl and other works : — llie gods first 
took mount MiLndttrli, placed it in the sea, and wmpping round it 
the serpent Vasookee, began to whirl it round as the milk-men 
do the staff in making butter. The gods took hold of the head of 
the snake, and the giants of the tail ; but being almost consumed 
by the poison from the mouth of the serpent, the gods privately 
entreated Vishnoo to prevail upon the giants to lay hold of the 

» Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in his right hand against a 
giant imder hia feet : Dooiga is aiming the apear in her right hand against an ilsoorif 
under her feet. 
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head ; upon which he thus addressed them : ‘ How is it’ said 
Vishnoo, ‘ that you, giants as you are, have taken hold of 
Vasookee’s tail ?’ The gods and the giants then changed places ; 
and the elephant Oiravtitli first arose from the churned sea to 
reward their labours ; afterward the gem Kou8toobbfi->tbe horse 
Oochoishrflva — the tree Parijatu— many jewels— the goddess 
Ltikshmee — and then poison. Full of alarm at this sight, the 
gods applied to Mfiha-ddvtt (Shivfi) ; who, to save the world from 
destruetion, drank up the poison, and received no other injury 
than a blue mark on his throat.'* JSext came tq) the water of 
immortality; when the fiSO,000,000 gods, and the fisooriis without 
number, took their stand on each side, each claiming the mighty 
boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own hands : but 
while the fisoorus went to prepare themselves by bathing in the 
sacred stream, the gods drank up the greatest part of the nectar ; 
and, to give them time to drink the whole, Vishnoo assumed the 
form of a most captivating female ; with which the giants were so 
charmed, that they totally forgot the nectar. One of them, how- 
ever, having changed his shape, mixed with the gods, and, drink- 
ing of the water of life, became immortal ; but Vishnoo, being in- 
formed of this circumstance by SoOTyfi and Cbfindrfi, (liie sun and 
moon,) cut oft’ the head of the giant. The head and trunk, being 
thus immortalized, were made the ascending and descending nodes, 
under the names i^hoo and Kdtoo. 


Sect. II , — The SakahitsHs. 

Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshfisfis, or canni- 
bals, with the gods, are contained in the pooi-antis and other shas- 
trfis, and several will be found in dififerent parts of this work. 
They are represented as assuming at pleasure the diftercnt shapes 
of horses, tigers, lions, buffaloes, &c. : some have a hundred heads, 
and others as many arms.** In the Hindoo writings Malee, Soo- 
malee, Bavfinfi, Koombhfi-kfimfi, Vibheeshfinu, Indi^-jit, tJtikayC, 
and others, are distinguished as renowned rakshfisfis. As soon as 
bom, these giants are said to arrive at maturity. They devour 
their enemies. All the rakshfistis are bramhilns, and are said to 
dwell in the S. W. eomw of the earth. 

Noiritfi, a rakshfisfi, is one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and presides in the 8. AV. In this character he is worship- 
ped at all the great festivals. He is represented in the form of 
meditation used by the bramhfins as a black man, having in his 
ri^t hand a scimitm*. 

^ Hence this god it called Neelil-kaiiill» the blue throated. 

« Some of ihe giaati of the Gjwdan Mythology, it will ho remembered, had 
a hundred arms. 
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Story of alter his biiib; this 

cannibal stretched his arms, which were in proportion to hm bodyv 
and gathered into his mouth every thing within his reach. At one 
time he seized five hundred courtezans belonging to IndrS; at 
another the wives one hundred sa^> and cows and bramhttns 
without number. Brfimha at length threatened to destroy him> 
unless he contented him with less, as he would presently eat up 
the earth. He now became more moderate, and began to perform 
the most severe austerities in honour of Brttmha ; which he con- 
tinued for ten thousand years. The gods trembled on their thrones, 
lest Koombhii-kilmfi, obtaining the blessing of Brfimha, and es- 
pecially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up every 
thing, gods and men. They appealed to Brfimha, and mrsuaded 
Sfirfiswfitee, the goddess of learning, to enter into Eloombhfi- 
kfimfl, and excite him to ask this blessing, that he should con- 
tinue to sleep day and night ; which request Brfimha granted, 
and sent the voracious rakshfisfi to enjoy his everlasting sleep. 
The friends of Koombhfi-kumfi however persuaded Brfimha to 
change his destiny : who now ordered that he should sleep unin- 
terruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth should 
awake ; during half of which day he should light with and con- 
quer Brfimha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi, and during the other half be 
permitted to devour as much as he chose. At one meal he devour- 
ed six thousand cows, ten thousand sheep, ten thousand goats, 
five hundred buffaloes, five thousand deer, and drank four 
thousand hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion. 
After all, he was angry with his brother Ravfinfi, for not giving 
him enough to satisfy nature. His house is declared to have been 
twenty or thirty thousand miles long, and his bed the whole 
length of the house. ‘ Lfinka itsell^ says the Eamayfinfi, is eight 
hundred miles in circumference : — where then was the place for 
this bed V I have heard this question put by a person to the 
bramhuns, who, unable to find room for Koombfi-kfirnu’s bed, 
were ^laughed at by the shoodrfis, their disciples. 

The O^ndkUrv^s and Kinn&r^ are celestial choiristers male 
and female. The latter have horses’ heads ! 1 

The Vidya-dhUrUa are male and female dancers. The Ups^rUs 
are^lso female dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty : they 
have been frequently sent down to earth to captivate the minds 
of religious devotees, and draw them fi’om those works of merit 
which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight 
of the fij^firfis are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful : 
Oorvvfishee, Mdnfika, Rfimbha, Pfinchfi-choora, Tilottuma, Ghri- 
tachee,, Boodbooda, and Mishrfi-kdshee. The five first of these 
are the mistresses of the gods, and keep houses of ill-fame in the 

* Samidtt may be fbrnied of of tho early Hindoo poets, who here 

represent heavenly music as coming from lyings with fhe mouthii of horses I 
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beaven of Indrfl.’ When any one t>f tbe gode visits the king of 
beaven, he generally spends some time with one or more of these 
courteous. 

Story respecting the son of IndrtL and an UpsiiAra. — On a 
certain occasion, many of the gods were invited to an entertain- 
ment at tbe pal^e of Indrfi* in the midst of the dance Qfindhiir- 
v8-senfl[, the sou of Indru, was fascinated with the charms of one 
of the fllpsfiras ; and behaved so indelicately, that his father com- 
manded him to descend to the earth in the form of an ass. All the 
gods joined the son in endeavouring to appease the angry father ; 
who ultimately directed that Gtindhilrvn-senti should be an ass in 
the day, and a man in tlie night ; he promised lus son too, that 
when Dhara, the king, should bum him, he should recover his. 
place in heaven. With this modification of the curse, Gundhiirvu- 
sdnu sunk to the eai'th, and alighted in the form of an ass near a 
pond at Dhara-nfiguril In the day the fallen son of Indru remain- 
ed in this form near the pond ; and in the night, in that of a man, 
he wandered from place to place to appease his hunger. One day a 
bvamhfin came to this pond to bathe ; when Gundliurvu-sdiiu told 
him that he was the son of Indrfi, and requested him to speak to 
king Dharu, to give him his daughter in marriage. The brarnhuu 
consented ; but on speaking to the king, the latter refused to be- 
lieve that he was Indru’s son, unless he himself had some conver- 
sation with him. The next diiy the king went, with his counsellors 
and courtiers, and held a conversation with the ass ; who related 
his history, and the cause of his degradation : but the king still 
refused assent, unless he ))erforined some luiraclo. To this the ass 
consented ; and in one night raised a fort of iron forty miles square 
and six high. The next day the king, seeing the fort finished, 
was obliged to consent, and to appoint the day of mamage. He 
invited bi*amh tins, kings, and other guests without number, to the 
wedding; and, on the day appointed, with dancing, songs, and a 
most splendid shew, (the bride being adorned with jewels and the 
richest attire,) they marched to the iron fort to give the beautiful 
daughter of king Dhaini in marrhige to the ass. In that country 
weddings are celebrated in the day. When all was ready, 
they sent a bramhfin to call GlindhiirvtL-sc^nu from the pond ; 
who, elated in the highest degree, having bathed, accompanied the 
bramhiln to the assembly. Hearing music and songs, Gfindhurvfi- 
could not refrain from giving them an ass^s tune : but the 
guests, hearing the braying of the ass, were filled with sorrow : 
some were afraid to speak their minds to the king ; but they could 
not help whispering and laughing one amongst another, covering 
their mouths with their garments : othei*s muttered to the king, 

‘ O king, is this the son of IndrC ? O great monarch ! you have 
found an excellent bridegroom ; you are peculiarly happy in 
hftving to give your daughter in marriage to the son of Indrfi ; 
don't delay the wedding ; in doing good delay is improper ; we 
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never daw so glorioM a wedding ; we liav^ heard of a carnal t^aiig 
manied to m ass, when the aes, looking upon the camel, sai<^ 

* Bless me ! what a fine form !' and the camel, bearii^ the voSee of 
the ass, said ' Bless me ! what a sweet voice !’ — The bramhfins 
continued : ^ In that wedding, however, the bride and bridegroom 
were equal ; but in this marriage, that such a bride should have 
such a bridegroom is truly wonderful T Other bramhfins said) 
^ O king, at other weddings, as a sign of joy, the sacred shell is 
blown ; but thou hast no need of that,’ (alluding to the braying of 
the ass.) 'fbe females cried out, ‘ O mother ! what is this ! at the 
time of marriage to have an ass I What a miserable thing ! What ! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass ¥ — The 
king, ashamed, held down his head. At length Gundhiirvfi-s^nu 
began to converse with the king in Sfin^kritfi, and to urge him 
to the fulfilment of his promise ; reminding him, that ^ there was 
no act more meritorious than speaking truth, (putting the king in 
mind of his promise ;) tliat the body was merely a garment, and 
that wise men never estimate the worth of a person by the clothes 
he wears : moreover, he was in this shape from the curse of his 
father, and during the night he should assume the body of a man. 
Of his being the son of Indrd there could be no doubt.’ The minds 
of the guests were now changed, .and they confessed, that though 
he had the outside of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of 
Indrd ; for it was never known that an ,ass could speak Sdngskri- 
td. The king, therefore, gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
By the time the guests were dismissed, night drew on, when Gttnd- 
hdrvu-sdnu assumed the form of a handsome man, and, having 
dressed himself, respectfully went into the pi-e.s(in(^e of the king. 
All the people, seeing so fine a man, and recollecting that in the 
morning he would become an ass, felt both pleased and sorrowful. 
The king brought the bride in great state to the palace, and the 
next day gave her servants, camels, jewels, fee. and dismissed the 
guests with many presents. Dhara, however, in the midst of his 
other cares, could not but feel anxious that Gundhurvd-se^nd 
should throw off his ass’s body. After a thousand contrivances, 
he said to himself, 'Gdndhdrvd-s^nd is the son of Indrd ; therefore 
he can never die : at night he casts off his ass’s body, and it 
lies like a dead body ; T will therefore bum this body, and thus 
keep him constantly in the shape of a man.’ . Accordingly, one 
night, he caused the ass’s body to be burnt, — when Gdndhdrvii- 
sfend appeared in his presence, told him that now the curse was 
removed, and that he should immediately ascend to heaven. After 
sajring this he withdrew, and the king saw him no more. 

Nayikas . — ^These are female companions of Doorga, and are 
worshipped at the festivals of this goddess. Eight of them have 
a pre-eminence oyer the rest. The Tdutru-shastrds declare, that 
these females visit the worshippers either as their wives, 
or as mothers ; and declare to them how they may obtain 
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heaven : or, as sisters, brit^ to them any female they choosey 
and reveal whatever tliey desire to know of the present future. 
He who wipes' to obtain the company of a Nayika must worship 
her thrice a day, and repeat her name at night in a cemetery 
for seven, or fift^n, or thirty ^daya On the last night he must 
continue to repeat her name till' she appears to him, and asks what 
he wishes for. She remains with him during the night, and- departs 
the next morning, leaving with him presents to a large amount ; 
which, however, he must expend the next day, or they will all eva- 
porate. If the worshipper wishes to go to any place in the three 
worlds, the Nayika takes him thither in a moment. If after 
cohabiting with one of the Nayikas, he cohabit with any other fe- 
male, the Nayika immediately destroys him. Annndii-chtindrti, a 
bramhfin of Soopoorfl in Veerfi-bhoomee, who died only a few 
years since, is said to have obtained the ftuitiof his worshipping 
the Nayikas. 

The TUkshUa are the servants of Kooverii,^ie I’M of riches, 
and fly through the woi-ld preserving the iir^th df men. A 
number of rffiries, not worth detailing, principdly r^erring to 
their wars intrigues, are contained in the poOrahifej'^ In the 
form of meditation, Koovdrtt is de.scribed as a whit4 having 
a hammer in his right hand. He is worshipped at%lie festival of 
the goddess Lul^^iUee, and at all the other great festivals ; but 
has,no sepsirate feast, image, nor temple. The Ramayilnu relates 
that Koovdril, by prayer to Brfimha, accompanied with religious 
austerities, obtained Lflnka, (Ceylon ;) tlie very mire of whose 
sti’eetsis gold. Here he reigned till llavunu dispossessed him. 
Bramlia also gave to this god tto elia^t Pooshpflkfi ; which had 
the property of expansion, and, ^goir^^lierever the charioteer 
wished. From Liinka, Koovdri^ent to mount Koilasu, where he 
is supposed to be at present. ^ 


PisJutchas . — These messengers of tlie gods guard the .sacred 
places, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are said to guard 
the stream.s of the Ganges from the approach of the profane. 


The Goodffhitktis, the Siddkas, the Blwotiis, and the Cha- 
rUniis . — These are beings ofJnftriSNS^rders, residing with the gods 
as servants. ' 


■Wiir’ 


There are several other orders of females, as the Yoginees, 
Dakinees, Kakinees, Shakhinees, Bhootinees, and Pr^tinees, who 
wait upon Doorga or Shivtt, as their attendants. All these also are 
woi-shipped at the great festivals. 
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C H A P. V. 

OP THE TEREESTBIAL OODS. 

The Hindoo celestial goddesses^ it will be seen, are very few. 
There are no more indeed than three which can be considered as 
really distinct, and as holding a distinguished place among this 
class of Hindoo deities : these are Boorga, Stilrfiswntee, and Lilksh* 
mee. Many of the otheis are different forms of Doorga ; and Milndsa, 
Shfiisht^e, and 6heetula, would have been placed among the terres- 
trial goddesses, but they do not seem to have ha3 an earthly ori- 
gin. — I now proceed to give an account of the terrestrial gods, 
some of whom are worshipped with more shew than any of the 
celestial deities. ^ 


Sect. I.— 

AccORHINO to the Shree-Bliaguvutu, Mhhabhartltn, and other 
works, this god, a foim of Vishnoo, was incarnate to d^troy kings 
Shishoo-palii and KungsU, and a number of giants. 

Krishnn was born at Mfitlioora ; his father’s name was Vusoo- 
d^vS, a kslmtriyii, and liis mother’s Ddvtlkee ; but Ktingsu seeking 
to destroy him when an infant, his father tied to Vnnda-viinti, and 
concealed him in the house of Nfindu, a voishyu : hence he is 
sometimes called the son of NundiL 

Many stories are recused of Krishnti in the poorantis : in his 
infancy he deprived a 'giant of ,j^er breath, who had poisoned her 
breasts before she gave him shek / — soon after he destroyed a 
carnage against which he hurt his foot, when laid by his nurse at 
the door to sleep — Ntind&’s wife, when looking into his mouth 
one day, had a surprising view of the three worlds, with Biiimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivu sitting on their thrones ; — at the age of eight 
years ho took up mount Govurdhtlnti in his arms, and held it as an 
umbrella over the heads of the villageis and their cattle during a 
dreadful stoim, with which the ^tugry king of heaven was over- 
whelming them ; he created ^ number pf cattle, and also of boJ^s 
and girls, to replace those whieb^r&mbB had stolen from Vrinda- 
vtinti ; — be destroyed a large hydra, which had poisoned the 
waters of the Yttmoona ; — he seduced the wife of Aynnu-ghoshif, 
a voishyu, and sported with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness 

® Tile black. 

^ It is common for a Hindoo nurse to offer the breast to a neighbour's child 
when she happens to be on a visit. 

* Mothers frequently lay their infants exposed to the rays of the sun to sleei*, 
after rubbing their breasts with oil 
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ofVrindii; — he next assumed four arms, destroyed Ktfiigs&, and 
placed Kfingsu’s father on the throne ; after this he was engaged 
in various quaiTels, and had to combat with many formidable 
enemies ; which induced him to build a fort at Dwarfika, where he 
resided, and married two wives; — he next joined the family of 
Yoodhisht’hiru in their war with the i*ace of Dooryodhtinn ; — and, 
lastly, destroyed Shishoo-paW. He closed his life with an act 
worthy of such a character, by destroying his whole progeny;** and 
was at length himself accidentally killed by an arrow, while sitting 
under a tree. 

It is very possible, if any real Hindoo history could be dis- 
covered, that many of these facts would be found recorded in the 
life of a Hindoo king of this name ; which facts have been embel- 
lished by the Asiatic poets till they have elevated the hero into a 
god. The images of this lascivious and blood-stained hero are now 
worshipped by the Hindoos with an enthusiasm, which transforms 
them into the very image of Krishnu himself. 

This god is represented as a black man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands : his mistress Radha stands on his left. 

On the 8th of the moon’s decrease in the month BhadrS, an 
annual festival is held in the night, to celebrate the birth of this 
god. On this day all the worshippers fast*. The regular Hindoos, 
and the disciples of the Gosaees^, sometimes differ a day or two in 
celebrating this feast. After the ceremonies of worship are conclu- 
ded, the worshippers assemble before the temple near a hole cut in 
the ground, into which have been thrown water, oil, curds, turmeric, 
and earth ; and seize first one person and then another, and throw 
them into this hole ; and others jump into it. Music, dancing. 

The posterity of Krishntt, say several poorantts, were destroyed by the ottrse of 
a brambtin ; but as all events are ascribed to Krishnfl by his votaries, this of destroy- 
ing his own family is referred to his agency. So infamous is the character of this god, 
even among those who hope for salvation through him, that Vilwii-mtin^lK, a blind 
poet, wrote the following verse, which certainly contains the severest possible censure 
of t^s profligate deity. 

‘ Oh ! Krishnil ! thou who didst destroy thy own offspring ; 

Thou who didst renounce (86Sta) the spotless daughter of Ztlnfikif , in the wilderness ; 
Thou who didst cost down to hades Vhlee, who &d given thee his all ; — 

Who would tliink on thee, if thou wei-t not the deliverer from death V 

In exact agreement with this Stingskritfl verse, was the declaration made before 
several persons in company in the year 1812, by Ram-nat*hil, the second Sflogskritif 
pundit in the College of Fort- William ; who, speaking of the universal profligacy of 
manners in Calcutta, declared, that * every house contained a KrishntL' 

• In a Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for three days, from anointing himself 
with oil, from connubial intercourse, from fish, every thing fried, and eats only once 
a day. At the time of a Jewish fast, the person is said to have * afflicted his soul :* 
but among the Hindoos fasting and merriment go together. The Jewish fast was 
connected with morsl sentiment : the Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremonial purity. 

^ The Gosaees are the religious leaders of a large porUou of the wmahippers of 
Krishnil. Gosaee is a term of respect equivalent to Sir. 
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singing obsence songs^ &c. accompany these acts of rude meiTiment ; 
at the close of which, dancing through the sti'eets, the crowd go to 
some pool^ or to the river, and wash themselves ; and thus the 
festivity ends. 

In the month Shravfinfit, another festival is held in honour of 
Krishnii, called Jhooltinii-yatra*. On the 11th night of the increase 
of the moon this festival begins ; when a chair or throne, contain- 
ing the image, being suspended from the ceiling of an adjoining 
room in the temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, and 
other bramhtfn guests continue it at pleasure. At ten o’clock the 
god is taken to his usual place, when the different forms of worship 
are repeated, amidst the offering of flowers, incense, sweetmeats, 
fruits, and other acts of adoration. During the celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, 
and make a horrid discord with barbarous instruments of music, 
connecting with the whole every kind of indecency. At twelve 
o’clock the owner of the image entertains a great multitude of 
bramhffns. After eating and drinking, they literally ' rise up to 
play :* youths, dressed so as to represent Krishnii and his mistress 
Kadha, dance together ; and the mstivities are thus continued till 
the crowd retire at day-light. Some keep this feast for five nights, 
beginning on the eleventh ; and others for three nights, beginning 
on the thirteenth. 

On the 15th of the increase of the moon in the month Karti- 
kfi, another festival is held during three nights, to celebrate the 
revels of this impure god with the milk- maids. It is called the 
Basil. Each night, after the ceremonies in the temple are closed, 
the crowd carry the image out with much noise, music, singing, 
and dancing ; and place it in a brick building in the street, whicli 
is open on all sides, and has one highly elevated sitting place. 
This building is annually gilt, ornamented, and grandly illumina- 
ted for this festival. Sixteen small images of Krishnu are neces- 
sary on this occasion ; but a very small gold image, about the size 
of a breast-pin, is placed as the object of adoration, and afterwards 
given to the officiating bramhffn. At the close of the festival, the 
clay images are thi’own into the river. 

Bound the building in the street, booths are erected, filled 
with sweetmeats, playthmgs, and other articles, as at an English 
fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading their children by the 
hand, or caiTying them on their hips,*‘ come for fairings. Thieves 

« The swinging feBtival 

^ This is tlM way in w^oh all Hindoos carry their children : a child is rarely 
seen in a pe^n s Arms, as in Europe . The same eustoin appears to have existed 
^ home upon her sides, and be dandled upon her knees. 
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and gamblers are very busy at tliese times ‘ ; and upon the wboJe 
it is amazing how much a European is hei^e remindea of an English 
race-^und. At these times I have seen the grey-head^ idolater 
and tne mad youth dancing together ; the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the dance, and giving a kind of horror to the 
scene, which idolatry itself, united to the vivacity of youth, would 
scarcely be able to inspire*' . In England the bait to corrupting 
amusements is merely a horse-race : but in Bengal the Hinaoo is 
at once called to what lie considers divine worship and to a licen- 
tious festival ; no one imagining, but that worship and adultery 
may be pe.rformeed in the same hour. About four or five in the 
morning the crowd carry the god back to the temple ; and then 
retire to cure their hoarseness and rest their wearied bodies. 

On the fouHh morning, having brought the god home, after 
the usual ceremonies, the^^^ sing songs in celebration of the 
actions of Krishnu ; and continue them from ten till twelve 
or one o’clock in the day. Many come to hear, who present 
various offerings to the god ; after which a gi*and feast is given to 
the bramhfins. The expenses of this festival are defrayed either 
by rich natives, or from the revenues of the temples. 

At the full moon in Phalgoonii, the Dolil,* another swinging 
festival is held. — Fifteen days before the full moon the holidays 
begin, from which time the Hindoos assemble in the night to sing 
and dance ; and in the day they wander about the sti'eets, throwing 
red powder*” at the passengers, either with their hands or through 
a syringe. On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of 
worship are performed ; at the close of which, liaving besmeared 
themselves with red powder, they carry the god from his house to 
some distance, amidst the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, 

i Id the ye^r 1810, on account of the depredations of preceding years, the 
magistrate of Serampore forbad the erection of l^ths and all games at this festival : 
in consequence of which an expense of near four hundred rnpeM, incurred in |>erfomi- 
ing the ceremonies of worship, fell upon the owner of the image of KrishnU, who 
would otherwise have received as much from the proprietors of the booths and gaming 
shops. 

^ Illnminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their temples, give a very shewy 
effect to Hindoo ceremonies, which are often performed at the time of the full 
moon, aud at midnight A moon-light night in India is highly pleasaut At the 
time of the Rash festival, 1 have seen a scene so gaily illuminated and adorned, that the 
whole seemed enchantment ; every native, as he apprpacbed the god, threw himself on 
the ground with the most profound reverence, and muttered his imiise with rapture 
as he mingled in the delighted ci’owd. Could 1 have forgotten that these people were 
perpetrating a dreadful crime, and that these niehtly festivals were connect^ with 
the greatest impurities, 1 should havo been high^ gratified. 

1 All these festivals are intended to represent the obscene acts or play of 
Krishntl. This is the play of swinging common to young folks in Europe. I am told 
that on this occaslou, in various places in Hindoost’hwfi, many families sit up all 
night, swinging by the light of the moon. They suspend a cord betwixt t^ trees, 
and while some are swinging, otWs are singing impure songs, and others dancing. 

in This powder is madQ with the roots o| wild ginger, coloured with sappan wood. 
Other ingredients are added to make superiuj^intla. 
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ainging, &c. A bamboo, with a straw man tied to it, having been 
erected in some plain, they place the god here, and again worship 
him. After Uiree hours have been spent in various sports, especially 
with fireworks, they set fire to the bamboo and stmw, carrying 
back the image to the temple. Very early in the morning they 
bathe the god, set him on a chair, and then worship him, rocking 
him in this chair, and throwing upon him red powder. At twelve 
o’clock at noon these ceremonies are repeated with greater splend- 
our ; when many offerings are presented, and the bramhitns 
entertained. About four the festival closes by another repetition 
of the same ceremonies. The god is then washed, anointed, clothed, 
and put into the temple ; where food remains before him for some 
time, and is then given to the biumhfins. 

Besides these many other festivals less popular are held in 
the course of the year. 

Many small black stones, having images of Krishnii cut in 
them, are to be found in the houses of the Hindoos ; to which 
different names are given, but they are all forms of Krishnit The 
temples dedicated to Krishnfi are very numerous ; and it is a 
scandalous fact that the image of Radha, his mistress, always 
accompanies that of Krislmti, and not those of his wives Rookminee 
and Stttytt-bhama. Many persons may be heard in the streets, 
and when sitting in their shops, repeating to themselves and to 
parrots the names of Badha and Krishnu, as works of merit. . 
Pantomimical entertainments are frequently represented, in which 
the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. 

Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal 
are supposed to be the disciples of this god. The far ^ater part 
of these, however, are of the lower orders, and but few of them 
bramhtins." The mark on their foreheads consists of two straight 
lines from the tip of the nose to the back of the head. 

A story of Krishnit . — The death of Shishoo-palfi is thus 
related : — A quarrel arose at a sacrifice between Krishnu and this 
monarch, respecting the point of precedency, which Shishoo-palfi 
would not resign to Krishnti : ‘What !’ says he, ‘ shall I be preceded 
by the son of a cowherd ; one who has eaten with a cow-keeper, 
who has led cows to pasture, and has been guilty of all manner 
of abominations V KrishntL restrained his rage for some time ; 
but at length became exceedingly angry, and cut off his head at 
one blow. It was prophesied of Shisnoo-palii, that as soon as he 
saw the person by whose hands he should die, two of his four 
arms would fiill off ; and this is said to have happened the moment 
he saw Krishntt at the meeting of the kings at this sacrifice. 


The greater part of the bramhiliUHare dieciplea of the female deities, (Shaktiis.) 
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Another Story. — On a certain occasicm the lascivious Kxishnit 
heard, that king Oftndee possessed a horse, which every night 
assumed the fortn of a beautiful female. Krishntl asked for this 
horse : but the king refused him, and fled to Bheemil, Krishnil’s 
friend ; who, rather than abandon a person who had claimed his 
protection, resolved to break the ties of friendship with Krishnft, 
and go to war with him. A war commenced, which continued to 
rage with the utmost fury, till the horse, assuming the shape of 
a kinnilree, ascended to heaven, the period of the curse under which 
it lay being expired. 

Krishna mining his friend by vrging him to declare a deli^ 
berate falsehood. — In the war betwixt the family of Dooryodhunfl 
and the PandtiviSs, DronacharjytL was so mighty a wairior that 
the Pandflvtts had no hope of success, unless they could cut him 
off ; to accomplish which, KrishntL contrived to throw Dronachaqyil 
off his guard, by causing it to be reported through the army, that 
his son XJsh'v^tt'hama was killed. The father refused to believe 
the report, unless Yoodhist’hirfl would say it was true. Krishntt 
pressed Yoodhist’hirh to tell this lie, as it would insure success to 
their affairs ; and, in cases of extremity, the shastrtf had declared 
it lawful to employ falsehood. Yoodhisthh-fi at first positively 
refused, but was at length persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnfi, 
unjconfi, and others ; who told him the assertion would not be a 
lie, as an elephant of Dooryodhfinif s, of the same ^ame, had actu- 
ally been killed in battle. Dronacharjyii was so^ overcome when 
he was thus brought to believe the news, that tJrjoonfi soon dis- 
patched him ; which completely changed the face of the battle. 
On account of this falsehood, Yoodhist’hiru, in going to heaven, 
was terrified by a sight of the torments of hell. — Where did Krishnu, 
the father of tnis lie, go ? 

Theft and murder committed by Krishna. — When Kiishnfl 
was going to Mfit’hoora to destroy Kfingsil, as he approached the 
city he felt ashamed of the meanness of his dress, which consisted 
only of some shreads of cloth, like ropes, tied round his loins ; and 
said to his brother Bfilfi-ramu, ‘ All are going to this sacrifice 
elegantly dressed ; we cannot go in this condition.* Krishnfi then 
sent his brother to a washerman, who however would not part 
with the clothes in his possession, as they belonged to king Kflngsfl. 
A quarrel ensued, in the midst of which KrishniL killed the washer- 
man, and carried off the clothes. These free-booters next went to 
a shop, and stole two necklaces ; and afterwards seized some sandal- 
wood, yhich a deformed woman was taking to the palace of 
Kfln^: but, to reward her, Krishnil pulled her straight, and 
made her more beautiful than the fipsflras. The woman asked 
Krishnil, since he had made her so beautiful, who should marry 
her. Krishnti asked her, to whom she wished to be united. She 
said, to himself ; — and from that time she became his mistress. 
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SEt?r, 11. — GopaVti^ ^ 

This is an image of KrisbntL in his childhood* He is resting 
on one knee, with his riglit hand extended, craving some sweet- 
meats from his mother. 

This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour of 
KrishnS : the ceremonies are the same, though the formulas are 
different. 

Those who preserve stone, or bmss, or other images of this 
god in their houses, as many do, worship them every day, or when- 
ever they choose. Many persons receive the initiating incantation 
of GopaW as their guardian deity. 

Gireeshfi-chundrit, the raja of Ntideeya, in the year 1807, had 
two dreams, in which the god Gopalii appeared to him, and told 
him, that in a certain place in Nudeeya, a beautiful image of him 
was buried deep in the ground. The raja paid no attention to his 
dreams, till the god appeared to him a third time, telling him the 
same thing : when he consulted his principal servants, who sent 
labourers to dig up the image ; but none was found. A few nights 
after, GopaW appeared again, and told the raja that he was to bo 
found in such a place, describing the spot in a more particular 
manner. . The raja again sent his servants, who found the image. 
The greatest rejoicings took place at Nttdeeya on this occasion ; 
learned bramhfins were called ; and a vast concourse of people 
collected from the surrounding country to behold this miraculously 
discovered god, and to witness his installation, at which four thou- 
sand rupees were expended : a temple was afterwards erected on 
the spot, and the god placed in it. This image is now become very 
famous : the offerings presented to it do not amount, it is said, to 
less than two hundred rupees monthly. 

Another image of the infant Krishnfl, called Balugopalu, made 
of stone or metal, is kept in the houses of many, and worshipped 
daily, as well as at the festivals in honour of Krishnfi. 


Sect. III. — Oop^~nat'hU.^ 

This is another form of Eaishnti. In some places the image 
is worshipped every day, as well as at the festivals in honour of 
Krishn*. 

A celebrated image of this god is set up at "OgTS-dweepit 
wljere an annual festival is held, on the 11th and five following 
days of the decrease of the moon, in ChoitrS. The origin of this 
image is so recent, that the story is known to every Hindoo 

o Thecowhefd. 
p The god of the milk-maids. 
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Two religious mendicants, since become famous among the follow- 
ers of Krishnil, Choitfinyil and Kit^H^dti, sent their d^ciple 
Ohosbit-t’hakoortt, who did not relisb an austere life, to Ugrti- 
dweepti, and <&(eeted him to take a certain stone with him, and 
make an image of Gfopee-nat’htt, which he should set up there and 
worship. Ghoshtt-t’hakoorii obeyed his spiritual guides ; took the 
stone on his head ; set it up as a god, the g^ of ChoitiinytL 
and Nityanitodu, and began to worship it in public daily. 
The god soon appeared to him in dreams, and revealed a num- 
ber of secret things ; so tliat by degrees Qopeg-nat'hiL of Ugrtt- 
dweepil became very famous. One night a stranger came to 
the tomple at a veiy»' late hour, when no one was awake to 
give him refreshment. The god himself, however, in the form 
of Ghoshu-t’hakooru, took an ornament from his ancle, and pur- 
chased some food for the stranger at an adjoining shop. In the 
morning there was a great noise in the town about this ornament, 
when the shopkeeper and the stranger declared these facts, so 
creditable to the benevolence of the god ; and from this circum- 
stance the fame of Gopee-nat’htf spread still wider. After the 
death of Ghoshti-t’hakooi-ti, the god appeared to his successor, and 
directed him to perform the funeral rites ; in the celebiUition of 
which it was contrived that the god himself should present the 
offering to the manes : for when the kooshtt grass, the rice, and the 
water were put into the hands of the image, the god (a little more 
water than usual being poured into his hand) poured out the 
offering ; when the crowd set up a gi’eat shout, declaring that the 
god himself had presented the offering to the manes. At present, 
it is said, this god brings in not less than 25,000 rupees annually 
to his owner. 

At the above-mentioned^festival, it is supposed that 100,000 
people assemble each day at Ugru-dweepti ; among whom are great 
multitudes of lewd women, who accompany the religious mendi- 
cants. Filthy songs about Krishnti and bis mistresses are sung 
by the crowd, and all manner of indecent diversions practiseoL 
Different castes eat together here. 

After the death of Ghoshfi-thakoortf, the image fell into the 
hands of the raja,, or lord of the soil ; who sent bramhtLns to per- 
form the ceremonies before the image, and receive the offering. 
Baja NtLvtL-krishntl, of Calcutta, once seized this image for a d^t 
of three lacks of rupees, due to him from the owner, raja S^shntt- 
chiindrtf-rayiL The latter afterwards regained the image by a 
suit at law ; but not till Nilvti-krishn# h<S made another Gopee- 
nat’hif exactly like it. 

All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendicants to 
one of their companions ! — Who can avoid feeling a mingled sensa- 
tion of disgust and pity, while he beholds such multitudes, the abject 
slaves of a superstition so degrading ? 
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Sect. IV. — JtigUnnafhil^ 

The image of this god has no legs, and only stumps of arms 
the head and eyes are very large. At the festivals the biamhttns 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krish^tt, in some period of Hindoo history, was accidentally 
killed by Ungiidii, a hunter ; who left the body to rot under the 
tree where it fell. Some pious person, however, collected tlie 
bones of KrishntL, and placed them in a box ; where they remain- 
ed till Indrti-dhoomntI, a king, who was performing religious aus- 
terities to obtain some favour ofVishnoo, was directed bj** the 
latter to form the image of Jiigunnat’lnl, and put into its belly 
these bones of Krishnh, by which means he should obtain tlie 
fruit of his religious austerities. Indru-dhoomnfi enquired who 
sliould make this image ; and was commanded to pray to Vishwfi- 
ktirmfi.* He did so, and obtained his request; but Vishwii-kiirmii 
at the same time declared, that if any one disturbed him while 
preparing the image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He 
then began, and in one night built a temple upon the blue 
mountain in Orissa, and proceeded to prepare the image in the 
temple : but the impatient king, after waiting fifteen days, went 
to the spot ; on which Vishwil-kfirmu desisted from the work, and 
left the god without hands or feet. Tho king was very much 
disconce^d; but on praying toBrumha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. 

Indrfi-dhoomniL now invited all the gods to be present at the 
setting up of this image : Brfimha himself acted as high priest, 
and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which completely established 
the fame of Jugfinnat’hu. This image is said to lie in a pool neai* 
the present temple, at Jfigiinnat’hfi-kshdtrfi in Orissa, commonly 
known among the English by the name of Jfigfinnat’htfs pagoda. 
The particulars of this place will be found in the account of the 
Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims. 

JiSgfinnat’hii has many temples in Bengal, built by rich men 
as works of merit, and endowed either with lands, villages, or 
money. The worship of this god is performed in these temples 
every moiming and evening ; at which times people come to see 
the god, or prostrate themselves before him. During the intervals 
of worship, and after the god has partaken of the offerings, he is 

4 The lord of the|Mrorld, from jitgift, the world, and nat’hif, lord. 

' The Athenians placed statues at their doors to drive away thieves, which they 
called Hermes, from Mercury. These imi^;es had neither hands nor fee^ and hence 
Mercury was called C^Uenius, and by contraction Cyllius, from Kulloi^ viz., without 
hands or feet . 

» The architect of the gods. ^ 
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laid down to sleep/ when the temple is shut up till the next hour of 
womhip. 

Bramh&is may make offerings of boiled rice to this or to any 
other god, but shdodrtts cannot : thej^' are permitted to offer only 
dried rice.'" The food which is offered to Jilgfinnat’hit is either 
eaten by the bramhtins and their families at the temples, or by 
passengers and others, who purchase it of those shopkeepers that 
nave brought it of the bramhilns ; a little is given to the poor. 

There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honour of this 
god ; the Snanit-yatra, and the Riit’htl-yatra. 

At^ the Snanfi-yatra, in the month Jyoisht'hit, this lord of the 
world, wrapped in a cloth, is canied out and placed in a seat on a 
laige terrace built in an open place near the temple. Here the 
bramhiins, suri'ounded by an immense concourse of spectators, 
bathe the god by pouring water on his head, during the reading of 
incantations. The people at the close of the ceremony make obei- 
sance, some by lifting their hands to their foreheads, and others 
by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shastrfis that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to heaven after 
the death of this body. The bramhtLns then wipe this creator of 
the world, and carry him back to the temple ; after which the 
ceremonies of worship are performed before him with great shew. 
This snantl, however, is not confined to Jfigfinnat’hti ; but at 
this time all the different images of Vishnoo, throughout the 
country, are bathed. It is the custom of the Hindoos to feed their 
children with rice for the first time when they are six, seven, or 
nine months old. On this day, before the ceremony of feeding 
the child, they bathe it, repeating incantations. Krishnti par- 
took of his first rice at the full moon in Jyoist'hu; in commemo- 
ration of which, this snanfi-yatra is performed annually by the 
worshippers of any separate form of Vishnoo. 

About seventeen days after the snanfi-yatra, on the second of 
the increase of the moon in Asharhu, the Bu^thii or car festival is 
held. Before the god is taken out of the temple to be placed on the 
car, the usual ceremonies of worship are performed. 1’he car be- 
longing to the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering 
tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. It has sixteen wheels, 
two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. JugSnnatlitl, his 
brother Bfiifi-ramfi, and their sister Soobhfidra, are drawn up by 
ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated 

t The images of the gods in all the Hindoo temples, at. certain hours, aie laid 
down to sleep ; at least, all those that aiw small enough to belaid down vad lifted up 
again, 

« The bramWJns do not eat the boiled rice of the shsedrits. Sweetmeats, fruit, 
the water of the Ganges, &c. are things received from shddMa Yet there are a frw 
bramhdns who refuse even sweetmeats and water from the hands of ahddddlsk 
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part of the carriage ; when a servant on each side waves a tail of 
the cow of Tartary, called a chamiirtt/ The crowd draw the car- 
riage by means of a hawser ; their shouts, as the carriage proceeds, 
may be heard at the distance of a mile. Being arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot, the bramhtlns take out the images, and carry them 
to the temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, 
where they remain eight days. At Serampore, Ji(^nnat*ht[, and 
his brother and sister, visit the god Eadhav^fibhfi f and here tho 
wives of bramhtins, who are never seen at shews, and who seldom 
leave home, come to look at Jtlgunnat’hli. The car stands empty 
during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at the indecent 
figures,* alluding to the abominations of the gods, which are paint- 
ed all over it. Temporary shops are erected near the place where 
the car stands, like booths on a race-ground.* At the end of eight 
days, the god is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
and carried back to the place from whence he came ; but the crowd 
is not quite so great as when the carriage is drawn out. Many 
recent instances might be collected of persons,diseased or in distress, 
casting themselves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and 
being crushed to death. 

This festival is intended to celebrate the diversions of Krishnu 
and the milk-maids, with whom he used to ride out in his chariot. 


Sect. V. — BitlU-ramijiJ" 

This god was cotemporary with Krishnu. His image, 
painted white, almost always goes with that of Jugunnat'hfi, 
though in a few temples it is set up alone. At the worship 
of Jugunnat’hu, and also at that of Krishnu, a short service is 
performed in the name of Bulu-ramu, whose image also sometimes 
accompanies that of Krishnu. Some place the image of Edvutee 
by the side of her husband. From the sutyS to the kfilee-yoogfi 
this female, the daughter of king Rdvutfi, remained unmarried." 
The king, at length, asked Brumha, to whom he should give his 
daughter in marriage : Brumha recommended BtQtt-ramu, who 
saw her for the first time when ploughing. Notwithstanding her 

^ The ohamiiril is a necessary appendage to royalty among the Hindoos. 

y Another form of Krishnif . The name intimates that this god is the paramour 
of Hadha. 

» Romans i. 27* 

» The spirit of gambling is very prevalent at this festival. I have been credibly 
informed, that, a year or two ago, at Serampore, a man actually sold his wife for a 
slave, in order to supply himself with money for gaming. 

^ He who pursues pleasure, or bestows it, in his own strength. 

c This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her marriage 
if we date her birth from the beginning of the si(tyfl-yoogi{. 

J7 
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immense stature, (it is said heir stature reached as high as a sound 
ascends in clapping the hands seven times.) Btlliiramtt married her ; 
and to bring down her monstrous height, he fastened a plough- 
share to her shoulders. 


Sect. VI. — Ram'S}. 

The following histoiy of this god forms a brief table of con- 
tents of the liamayiinu/ an epic poem, much celebrated among the 
Hindoos. 

At a certain period, king Dfishti-rtit’hu, having been cherished 
with great affection by his wife Kdkoiyee,^ promised her whatever 
she should ask. She told him that she would avail herself of his 
promises on some future occasion ; and when Bamu was called to 
the co-adjutorship by the voice of the people, and to which Dushti- 
rut’hn gladly assented, K^oiyee reminded the king of his promise; 
and at the instigation of a deformed and revengeful female slave, 
whom Ramu h^ formerly beaten, she petitioned that Eamti might 
be exiled to a distant forest to live as an ascetic, and that Bhfirutu 
her son might be installed in his stead. The king reluctantly 
complied, fiamu however readily submitted, and went into the 
forest, taking with him Seeta and his brother Ltikshmunfil. 
Dtishti-rfit^hti soon died of grief for RarntL ; after which a shoe of 
Eamu’s was placed on the throne, Bhur&tfi refusing the crown. 
When in the forest, So5rpu-nukha,*^ the sister of Ravunu, a giant 
who reigned at Liinka, (Ceylon,) proposed marriage to Ramu, who 
sent her to Lukslimfinu ; he sent her again to Ramu ; Ramti 
sending her back to Lukshmunu, the latter cut oft’ her nose : on 
this she fled to her brothers Khtirft and D56shiinu, who immediately 
made war upon Ramft ; hamu, however, destroyed them, as well 
as their army of 14,000 giants, (rakshfisiis.) fiavftnfi, on hearing 
of these events, requested Mureechti, another giant, to go to the 
residence of Ramu in the form of a beautiful deer, and tempt 
Ramii to pursue him, while he stole Seeta. Mai*eechu consented, 
and Bamft, at the urgent request of Seeta, pursued the flying deer, 
leaving LukshmfiniL to guard his femily. When Mareechit, in the 
form of the deer, was wounded, he set up a loud ciy like the 
voice of Ramu ; which greatly alarmed Seeta, who prevailed on 
Lfikshmiinti to foUow her beloved husband. While Seeta was 

d The happy, or he who makes happy. 

e 1 have omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the first 
edition, thinking it unnecessary, as the Ramaytlnf! with an English translation is 
issuing from the Serampore press. [The second edition is now published in Eugland. — 
i^d.] 

' DUshii-rilt’hti had 250 wives. 

t A name given to her on account of her having nails like a Hindoo fan for 
winnowing com. 
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thus left alone, Ravfinu earned her off in triumph. The 

C m then describes the grief of Bamtf and his brother for the 
of Seeta. EavttniS, in taking away Seeta, was met by JiCta^ 
yoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of Dtushii-rfit’hfi. This bird 
endeavoured to deliver Seeta by fighting with BavKu’S ; but being 
unsuccessful, Seeta directed him to inform Bamu, that ^vfintL was 
carrying her away. Bamfi in his search for Se^ta met with this 
bird, which, as soon as it had delivered this account, nied of the 
wounds it had received in fighting with Bavunfl. Bamfi and his 
brother now went forward in pursuit of Bavunfi, and met with the 
giant KiLbfindhu, whom they destroyed. This giant immediately 
assumed another body, and informed Ramu, that lie had formerly 
lived in the heaven of Indru, but had been cursed, and sent down 
to take the body of a rakshnsfi. He further informed Bamfi, that 
two brothers, (monkies,) Soogreevu and Balee, were in a state of 
warfare, Balee having seduced his brother's wife ; ho therefore ad- 
vised Bamfi to destroy Balee, and contract an alliance with Soog- 
reevfi, by whose means he should obtain Seeta. Bamfii took this 
advice, and having destroyed Balee,*" restored Soogreevu to his 
kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Bamfi, Soogreevu collected 
his army of monkies, and sent them to seek for Seeta. The mon- 
kies who went southward met Sfimpatee, a vulture without wings, 
brother to Jutayoo, who informed them that he had seen Seeta at 
Lunka, (Ceylon.) Hunooman, one of Soogi’eevfi’s generals, im- 
mediately leaped across the sea, (five hundred miles,)* to Litnka, 
where he found Seeta in a garden belonging to Ravfinu ; to whom 
he gave a ring from Bamu, while she, in return, sent Kamfi a jewel 
from her hair. Hunooman then began to destroy one of Bavunfi's 
gardens ; who sent people to kill Hunooman, but he destroyed 
those who wei’e sent., Bavunu then sent his son Ukshuyu against 
the mischievous monkey ; but he also was destroyed, llavtinu 
next sent his eldest son IndrSjit, who seized Hunooman, and bring- 
ing him before his father, the king ordered his attendants to set 
fire to his tail ; when the enraged monkey, with his burning tail, 
leaped from house to house, and set all Lfinka on fire : after finish- 
ing which he came to Seeta, and complained that he could not ex- 
tinguish the fire that had kindled on his tail ; she directed him to 
spit upon it, and he, raising it to his face for this purpose, set his 
face on fire. He then complained, that when he anived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at him. 
Seeta, to comfort him, assured him, that all the other monkeys 
should have black faces also ; and when Hunooman came amongst 
his friends, he found that, according to the promise of Seeta, they 
had all black faces as well as himself. After hearing the account 

Ramtf, compared with Krishnii, is a pure character ; yet we see him here, with- 
out provocation, destroy the lightful heir to a throne, and set up one who had seduced 
the wife of his brother. 

i No one can doubt tibie proprieiy of making a spy of a moukey who can leap f 00 
mile# at once. 
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brought by Hiiiiooman, Ramtl and Lllkshmilnii, with Soogr^vtt 
and his army ofinonkeys, proceeded to invade Liinka. They 
tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, and 
cast them into the sea to form a bridge which, however, 
RavKntJ was constantly employed in breaking down. Vibhee- 
shfinii, Ravttnu’s brother, perceiving that Ramii would make 
good his lading, recommended that Seeta should be given up : 
but his brother, unable to bear this advice, quarreUed with 
Vibheeshfinti ; who came over to RamiS, and advised him to 
throw into the sea a temple and image of Shivfi, assuring him, 
that as Ravfintf was a worshipper of ShiviS, he would not destroy 
the temple and image of his god. hamil followed this advice, soon 
made good his landing, and began the war with Raviinii. After 
many giants had been killed, Koombhiikiirnti, a monstrous giant, 
2,400 cubits high, and 1,600 thick, brother to Raviiml, engaged 
RamS and the monkeys. He began the combat by seizing and 
devouring his enemies. Some of them, as soon as they enterSi his 
mouth, came out at his nostrils and eai-s, and escai>ed. The terri- 
fied monkeys fled ; but Ramu with his arrows first cut oS his aims, 
then his legs. Still he waddled round, and endeavoured to devour 
all within his reach, till Ramfi gave him a mortal wound in the 
neck. Next after Koombhukurnu, IndiTgit engaged in the contest. 
He seized Ramu, and, by the power of enchantment, earned him 
down to patalii ; where Hun ooman went in search of him, and, 
while Muheeravunu was there, instructing IndrBjit how to prostrate 
himself before an image of the goddess Bhtidru-kalee, Hfinooman 
cut off his head, and rescued Ramu. At length RavSnii himself 
entered the combat ; but after many conflicts, finding himself very 
weak, he resolved to restore Seeta, and put an end to the war. To 
this Ramti consented ; but while Ravunii was on the point of 
bringing Seeta, he thought within himself, ‘ If I do this, every one 
will chai'ge me with cowardice : shall I, a giant, refuse to fight V 
The combat was again renewed, and Ravunu was slain.* Ramu 
then obtained his wife ; but as a trial of her innocence while in 
the hands of Ravunu, he compelled her to pass through a fiery 

^ Ramil’s bridge. See the map of Hindoost’han. Ramil was at a loss how to lead 
his army across the sea to Liinka. He fasted, and prayed to Sa^rft for three days, 
and was angry with the god for not ap})earing to him. He therefore ordered LUksh- 
milnil to fire an arrow, and carry away the god’s umbrella. He did so, and the arrow, 
carrying away the umbrella, penetrated even as far as x>atalti. The god, aroused from 
bis d^p, exclaimed, * Is Ramil arrived by the sea side, and 1 have not known it ?’ He 
then directed Ramil to apply to king Ivillil, to whom he had given a blessing, that 
whatever he threw into the sea should become buoyant. At the command of Hiilii, 
the monkeys tore up the neighbouring mountains, and oast them into the sea. Hilnoo- 
man brou^t three mountains on his head at once, each 64 miles in circumference ; and 
one on ea^ shoulder, ^ually large ; together with one under each arm, one in each 
paw, and one on his taiL All these mountains being thrown into the sea, and becom* 
ing buoyant, a complete bridge was formed. 

1 The engagement betwixt Ramil and RavKnil lasted seven days : RamU out off 
the ten heads of Ravilnii a hundred times, but they were always miraculously restored. 
Ramil then discharged an arrow which hod these properties, that if it went into the 
air, it became a thousand ; if it entered the body of an enemy, it became an innumer- 
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ordeal : which she did unhurt. He then returned to ti’yodhya, and 
mounted the throne. After this, however, some person objected to 
Ram'S, that it was not proper for him to receive Seeta, after she had 
been in keeping of a giant. He therefore sent her into the forest to 
Valmeekee, the writer of the Eamaynnfl, where she was delivered 
of two sons, lAvn and Kooshu ; the latter of whom was afterwards 
stolen by the god PSnchannnu, when Valmeekee, to comfort the 
mother, took a blade of kooshu grass, and secretly made a child so 
much like Kooshti, that Seeta did not know it from her own son. 
In a short time, however, Ptfnchanfinu, not being able to destroy a 
child of Bamtfs, restored Kooshii, and Valmeekee caused the two 
boys to become one. Before his death Eamtt performed the 
sacrifice of a horse and Seeta and her two sons, LfivtL and 
Kooshfi, were restored to him : but Bamfi wishing Seeta again to 
pass through a fiery ordeal, she entered the fire ; but the goddess 
Prfit*hivee,“ (Seeta’s mother,) opened her mouth, and received her 
into patalfi. At length Kalfipoorooshu, the angel of death, went 
to Ramti, expressing a wish for a secret conference. Kamil pro- 
mised that while he was present no one should be admitted, and 
placed Lukshmunu at the door to keep out all intruders : but 
while Kamu and Kal'n-poorooshu were closeted, Doorvasa, the 
sage, arrived, and demanded an interview with Kamil. This sage 
was so veiy passionate, that every one dreaded contradicting him ; 
Lukshmfinfi, therefore, through fear, went in and announced his 
arrival. Ramu, for this offence, rejected his brother, who in a 
pai’oxysm of grief drowned himself in the sacred river Surfiyoo, 
and went to heaven. Ramil afterwards put an end to his life in 
the same manner. L'fivfi and Kookshu succeeded him.® 

able multitude. Ravilnii at tbe ei^ht of this arrow was filled with fear, and would 
have fled ; but recollecting Hiat Shivil had once given him an arrow that was to rescue 
him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, and destroyed Ramfl's terrible arrow. 
Still liowever he was full of fear, for whichever way he turned, he saw Rami ! ; he shut 
his eyee^ but still he saw him in his mind. At length, perceiving no way of escape, 
he began to flatter Ramfl ; who was so softened, that he declared he would never des- 
troy Ravflnfl. The gods, alarmed lest Ravflnfl should be spared, excited him to reproach 
Ramil ; who, indignant at such conduct, let fly an arrow which pierced Ravilnii’s body, 
proceeded through the earth into the regions below, and having there bathed, returned 
in the form of a goose, and again entered the quiver in its original shape. The gods 
were so much in fear of Ravflnil, that they durst not begin to rejoice till they were sure 
he was dead : in whispers they asked each other, *Is he dead?^ — * Is he really dead?’ 
Ac. When it was known that he was certainly dead, the gods, Ramil, the monkeys, 
and the bears, all began to dance. — Mflndodilrgc, the chief wife of Ravtlnti, and mother 
of Inc^tijit, after the death of her husband, went to Ramti, weeping. Rami^, not 
knowing who she was, gave her this blessing, that she should never become a widow. 
Finding his mistake, (having just killed her husband,) he ordered Hilnooman continually 
to throw wood into the fire ; according to a proverb among the Hindoos, that as long as 
the body of the husband is burning, a woman is not called a widow. To this day, 
therefo^ Hilnooman keeps laying logs on the fire ; and every time a Hindoo puts Ws 
fingers in his ears and hears a sound, he says, he hears, the bones of Ravfinil burning. 

® This sacrifice was performed by many of the ancient Hindoo princes, and was 
considered as highly meritorious. 

n The earth personified. 

® There are a few sentences in this history, which are not to be found in 
Valmgekce’a Ramayfinfi ,* but they may be seen in the Bengalee translation. 
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The image of fiamil is painted ^een ; he is represented as 
sitting on a throne, or on Hiinooman, the monkey, with a crown 
upon his head. He holds in one hand a how, in another an arrow, 
and has a bundle of arrows slung at his back. 

The worship mid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krisbnii ; but the formulas are different. On the ninth of the 
increase of the moon in Choitrn, on which day Eamfi was born, an 
annuai festival is held, when multitudes of clav images are 
worshipped. The dolfi festival also is observed in honour of this 
god on this day, which is also kept as a fast ; when Ramtf s three 
brothers, Bhtfmtu, Lukshmtinti, and Shtitinighnti are worshipped, 
but the images of the first and last ai*e never made. At other 
festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Ramu are performed. 

The birth of Ramil forms the seventh of the Hindoo incarna- 
tions. On the birth-day of this god** the Hindoo merchants in 
general begin their new year’s accounts. At the time of death, 
many Hindoos write the name of Ramu on the breast and forehead 
of the dying person, with earth taken from the banks of the 
Ganges ; and hence these persons after death, instead of being 
dragged to Ytimil to be judged, immediately ascend to heaven. 
Many of the disciples of ^mu become Kamahoots, a class of 
mendicants who impress on different parts of their bodies Ramil’s 
name and the figure of his foot. The mark on the forehead of 
Ramil’s followers very much resembles a trident. 

Temples containing the images of Ramil, Lukshmunu, Seeta, 
and Hunooman are erected in many parts of Bengal; and the 
worship of Ramu performed in them daily. 


Sect. VII. — ChoitUnyU,^ 

This is the image of an almost naked mendicant, painted yel- 
low. Some of the Hindoos believe, that amongst all the Hindoo 
incarnations there are four principal ones. The first, in th^ siltyil- 
yoogil, called the Shooklu-vumiL' incarnation, was that of Unilntu ; 
that in the tr^ta, the rfiktil-vilrnu,’' was the incarnation of Kopilil- 
d^vfi ; that in the dwapiurfi-yoogu, the Krishnil-v8mu and the 
last, in the kfilee-yoogfi, called peetfi-viknil,® that of Choitiinyu. 

A^ording to the disciples of ChoitilnyiL, the founder of this 
sect, Udwoittt, a voidikit bramh&i, lived at Shantipooril about 4 j 00 
years aga Nityanfindfi, another leader, was born at Nfideeya, a 
little be&rn Choitilnytl. His &ther was a rarheeyfi bramhfin. 

P The gods on this day are said to have caused a shower of flowers to fall, as at 
the birth of Minenra it is said to have rained gold. 

The wise. ^ The white. • TheWood^oloured. ‘ The black “ The yellow. 
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Choitfinytfs father, Jiigunnat’hfi-Mishrfi, a voidikfi bramhtln, lived 
at Nttdeeya ; his wife's name was Sbtfchee ; their first son, Vish- 
wumbhti^, embraoed the profession of a dtindee. The mother was 
advanced in years when Choitfin3n5 was bom ; the child continued 
three days without taking the breast, and the parents, not think- 
ing it would live, putting it^^into a basket, hung it on a tree near 
the house.* At this time Udwoitu before-mentioned, who had 
heard of this birth, having some suspicions that it might be the in- 
carnation he had expected and foretold, visited the parents, and 
learning from the mother that she had not received the initiating 
incantation of Huree, he wrote, with his great toe, this incantation 
on the soft earth : — ‘ Huree, Krishnfi ; Hiiree, Krishnfi ; Krishnfi, 
Krishnxi, Httree, Huree ; HCree, Ramfi, Hiiree, Ramfi, Ramil, Ramil, 
Hilree, Huree.' After the mother had received this incantation, 
the cliild was taken down, and immediately began to draw the 
breast. 

Choituny^L made a gi’eat, progress in learning; at sixteen he 
married Vishnoo-priya, and continued in a secular state till forty- 
four, when he was persuaded by Hdwoitfi and other dtindees then 
at his house, to renounce his poita, and become a mendicant : upon 
which, forsaking his mother and wife, he went to Benares. His 
family was reduced to great distress indeed ; and it was thought a 
crime that a person upon whom such a family depended should 
embrace a life of mendicity. 

From this period Choitunyti began to forai a new sect, giving 
to all his followers the preceding initiatory incantation, and con- 
tinuing to call them voishnuvus. He exhorted them to renounce 
a secular life ; to visit the different holy places on pilgrimage ; to 
eat with all castes who should receive the preceding incantation ; to 
repeat the name of Vishnoo, using the bead-roll made with the 
stalk of basil. He farther taught that widows might marry ; but 
forbad the eating of fish or flesh, and the worship of the deities to 
whom bloody sacriflces are offered, as well as all communion with 
those who make these sacrifices. 

He went to Jugitnnat’hu-kshdtru in Orissa, and Hiei-e assum- 
ing six arms, received many honors. He exhorted tJdwoitfi and 
Nityanfindti to labour in making proselytes ; but directed Nitya- 
niindiL to enter into a secular state he did so, and took up his 

> There are still many instances of children being exposed. If a child appear tm- 
likely to live, the parents consult an astrologer, who perhaps givea but small hopes of 
the child’s recovery. Voiragees and other mendicants, who make a merit of possessing 
no worldly attachments, some times hang up a child in a pot in a tree ; or, putting it in 
a pot^ let it float down the liver. Persons of other castes may do it, but these the most 
mqtnntly. Mr. Carey’s journal, dated in July, 1794, contains the following paragraph : 

One day, as Mr. Thomas and I were riding out, we saw a basket hung in a tree, in 
which an infant had been exposed ; the skull remained, but the rest had been devoured 
by See Baptist Mission Accounts, vol. i. p. 183. This practice is now prohibit' 

ed by the Hon. Company’s Government, in a regulation made for that purpose. 

y Perceiving his avetmon to a life of mmidicity 
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residence at Khtfrdu, near Calcutta. Choittfnyfi wrote to his two 
principal disciples from Orissa, again exhorting them to labour in 
gaining proselytes ; yet few or none joined them : md from this 
time Choiti[ny% himself was never more heard of. Udwoitfi and 
Nityanitndit raised families, whose descendants live at Shantipoorii, 
Vagna-para, and Khitrdfi to this day, where they are become leaders 
of the sect ; all other Qosaees* acknowledging the descendants of 
these two families as their superiors, and prostrating themselves 
before them. These Gosaees at present are men of large fortunes ; 
at whose houses are the images originally set up by the male des- 
cendant of ChoitiinynS, by Nityanfindn, and Udwoitti Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings : besides 
which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from marriages, to super- 
intend which they have agents distributed throughout the country, 
who are allowed a sixth part of the fee ; a sum that from both 
parties amounts to about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages 
at the pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees. When 
a new disciple is initiated, a fee is also given ; but the Gosaees 
obtain the largest sums at the deatlis of such of their disciples as 
die intestate. At Calcutta, nearly all the women of ill-fame profess 
the religion of Choitunyti before their death, that they may be 
entitled to some sort of funeral rites : as almost all these persons 
die intestate, and have no relations who will own them, the 
Gosaees obtain their effects. 

The anniversaries of the deaths of tlie original founders of the 
sect are observed as festivals. 

One-fifth of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal are sup- 
posed to be followers of Choithnyii, and of the Gosaees, his successors. 

Many of these persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, and 
are great enemies of the bramhuns. They refuse to eat without 
their necklace, as the bramhuns do without their poita. Most of 
the mendicant followers of Vishnoo have embraced the tenets of 
Choitunyu ; but many of the disciples of the latter live in a secular 
state, and some of them are possessed of large property. Persons of 
this description frequently entertain a great number of voiragees 
at their houses ; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
themselves before these wanderers, wash, and lick the dust of 
their feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention to the 
feasts and fasts of the Hindoo calendar, except those in honour of 
ErishntL 

The images most regarded among ttiis sect are those of Ohoi- 
tilnyii and Nityantindifi, set up at Umbika, in the district of 
Burdwan. 


> Distant branches of the same families. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in Bengal as 
the leader of a sect, 'whose dress, of many colours, is said to be eo 
heavy that two or three people can scarcely carry it. This and his 
string of beads are preserved as relics at Ghoshparu, where he 
continued five years, and died at the house of Ramfi-Sh-SrSnil-Paltl, 
a sh55dru of the Siid-gopS caste, to whom he communicated his 
supernatural powers ; and who, after the death of this mendicant, 
began to teach the doctrine of a constant incarnation, and that 
God then dwelt in him. He persuaded many that he could cure 
the leprosy, and other diseases ; and preached the doctrines of 
Choitiinvti, imitating him in conforming, for convenience sake, to 
many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He also gave a new 
initiating incantation to his followers,* who, of whatever caste, ate 
together privately. Vast multitudes joined this man, both MtistQ- 
mans and Hindoos ; and canned him presents, eating together once 
or twice a year. By this means, from a state of deep poverty he 
became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 

A number of Ramu-Shttrtinu's disciples adhere to his son 
DoolaW; others follow Shivu-Ramu and some others of the old 
man^s disciples, who pretend to have received the power of their 
master to cure diseases, &:c. Though part of the father’s followers 
have tlius apostatized, Doolalii pretends that he has now 20,000 
disciples. 


Sect. YIII. — VishwU-kUrma^ 

Is the son of Brfimha, and architect of the gods : he is painted 
white, has three eyes, holds a club in his right liand ; wears a 
crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his wrists. He presides 
over the arts, manufactures, &c. 

The worship of this god js performed once, twice, or four 
times a year, in the month tjgruhaytinti, Pousliu, Choitru, or 
Bhadrtl, by all artificers, to obtain success in business. The 
ceremonies may be performed either in the day or night, before any 
implements of trade. The joiners set up their mallet, chisel, saw, 
hatchet, &c. as the representative of this god. Weavers choose 
their shuttle, &;c., putting them into the hole in the earth wherein 
they place their feet when they sit at work. The razor is the 
barber’s god on this occasion. The potter, after a month’s fast, 
adopts and worships the wheel with which he turns his pots. 
Masons choose their trowel ; washermen take the beetle or stamper, 

• The following is a translation of this incantation : ‘ O sinless Loi’d, O great 
Lord ; at iliy pleasure I go and return : not a moment am I without thee. I am 
ever with tnee ; save, O great Lord.’ 

^ Vishwtt, the world ; ktlnniS, work. 
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their smoothing irons, &c. as their god ; blacksmiths worship 
their hammer and bellows ; the farmer his plough ; spinsters their 
wheel. The shoemaker chooses his awl and knife^ and bows down 
to them : and thus, amongst all the artificers, each one chooses the 
principal tool ' or instrument with which he works, and makes 
it a god, or the representative of VishwiL-kurma*. The cere- 
monies are not long ; but according to their ability the worship- 
pers provide as good a feast as possible. At the close of the festi- 
val, the crowd form themselves into parties of pleasure ; some go 
upon the river in boats, singing songs, and playing on different in- 
struments of music ; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the 
news of the village ; others spend their time in gaming, and some 
resort to houses of ill-fame. 

^ Though the illiterate consider this god, who may be called the 
Indian Vulcan, as the inventor of all the mechanic arts, the shilptf 
shastrfis, a pail of the original v^dii, are more properly considered 
as their source. These works are not now read in Bengal, if they 
really exist : they describe, it is said, the proper shape and dimen- 
sions of all the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


Sect. IX. — KamU-dMt, tJie Indian Cupid} 

The image of this god, the son of Brtimha, is that of a beauti- 
ful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow of flowers. He 
is always supposed to be accompanied by his wife Rfitee,* by spring 
personified, the cuckoo, the humming-bee, and gentle breezes ; and 
is represented as wandering through the three worlds. 

The image of Kamfl-d^vfl is never made in Bengal, but on the 
13th of the increase of the moon in Choitrfl an annual festival is 
held, when the ceremonies of worship are performed before the 
shalgramii. At the time of marriage, and when a wife leaves her 
father's house to go to her husband for the first time, petitions are 
addressed to this god for children, and for happiness in the mar- 
riage state. 


« Thig worship affords another strong proof of the low and sordid nature of 
idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the words of our Lord, * after ail these things do 
the Gentiles heck.’ I^ead of raising their minds to the Great Source of all good, 
these persons are taught to worship the tools belonging to their trades, as the cause 
of their temporal happiness. This conduct seems to be reproved in tJie fir^ chapter of 
the book of Hahakkuk, * They saorifioe unto their pet, and bum incense uuu> their 
drag ; because by them their portion is fat, and their meat plenteous.' 

^ Kamff, desire ; devd, god. 

* fVom Rhmff, to play, or to give pleasure. It is said that the god of love found 
Riftee in the honse of Shhmbffrii, a giaut, whom he deetroyed. 
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The pooranfi and kavyfi shastrils abound with stories respect- 
ing Kamtt-ddvtl, one of which I here g^ve from the Kalikil poo- 
ranil : — The god of love, the most beautiful creature in the tnree 
worlds, with whom every one was pleased, immediately after his 
creation solicited the commands of Bi'ilmha ; who assured him, 
that, with his five arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the three worlds ; that all beings should be sub- 
ject to his sway, not excepting even Brilmha, VisMOo, and ShiviL ; 
and that through him the universe should be peopled. Kfind&pfi 
first discharged his arrow at Brttmha himself, who became en- 
amoured of his own daughter, Sfindhya. M&e^hee, and the other 
eons of Brttmha, also smitten by his aiTows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Shivtl said to Brilmha, 

‘ What ! art thou inflamed with lust towards thy own daughter ? 
Brilmha was covered with shame, and, from the perspiration which 
issued from his body, ti^gnishwilta and other progenitors of man- 
kind,' to the number of 149,000, were born. Bi'ilmha, full of rage 
against Kilndilrpu, cursed him, and declared that he should be 
burnt to ashes by the fire from the eye of Shivtt ; but on his inter- 
cessions promised, that when Shivil should be married to Doorga, 
he would restore to him his body. 

Names, — Mudfinif, or he who intoxicates with love ; — Miln- 
milt'hil, he who agitates the mind ; — Maru, he who wounds with 
love ; — Prudyoomml, he who overcomes all ; — Meenil-kdtilnu, he 
whose flag is a fish; — Kilndilrpu, he who bloats the mind with 
desire ^nfingii, he who is destitute of body ; Ramu, the creator 
of desire ; — PflnchilshiLril, he who has five arrows ; — Smili’il, he 
who inflames ; — Shflmbilraree, the enemy of the giant Shilmbilril ; 
— Milnilsijil, he who is born in the heart ; — Koosoomdshoo, he 
whose an’ows are flowers ; — tjnilnyiljil, he who is born only in the 
mind ; — Pooshpil-dhunwa, he whose bow is made of flowers 
Rfitee-putee; the husband of Biltee ; — Mflkilril-dhwiljti, he whose 
flag is the animal Mukilrfl ; — Atmubhoo, he who is self-created. 


Sect. X. — SHtyit-Narayiinii. 

This is a form of Vishnoo, but the image is never made : a 
pan of water is the substitute. 

This god is worshipped several times in the year, in the house 
of the richer Hindoos, when all the bramhAns in the village are 

^ In performing the ceremony called leven namei are nied in pouring 

out drink 'Otferings to all tbeie ancestors. 
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invited. The object of wwship, painted iw, and covered with 
leaves of the inang;o tre^ is placed near a square board, at ^e 
foar corners of which four arrows are set up, and from which 
garlands of flowers are suspended ; a pteoe of clean linen is laid on 
the board, and then the ofmngs of now«s and sweetmeats. At 
the dose of the festival, some one present reads difierent marvellous 
stories in praise of this god. Tm sweetmeats are given to the 
guests, especially to the brandhilns : the acquisition of riches, 
recovery from sickness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any 
of the blessing, or the removing any of the miseries of life, are 
objects sought in the worship of this god. 


The preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains the 
names of all the principal deities of this description worshipped in 
Bengal. I am aware, however, that worship is paid to some idols 
not mentioned here ; but these are only different forms of the 
deities whose history is given, and the worship is merely an 
appendage to the ceremonies at the great festivals. 
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CHAP. VI 

TfilfEESTRIAL GODDESSES, 


Sect. l.—SMa. 

This is the image of a yellow woman, covered with jewels : 
it always accompanies and is worshipped with that of her husband. 

Seeta was the daughter of king Junfikfi,* whose capital was 
Mit^hila. Her history, after her marriage with Bamu, will be 
found in the account of that god.** 


Sect. II. — Radha. 

Badha was the wife of Ayunu-ghoshfi, a cowherd of Ookooltt, 
where Krishnti in his youth resided : through Vfiraee, a procuress, 
he seduced Badha, and led her into the forest near the liver 
Yiimoona, 'where they continued till Krishnft left her to begin the 
war with Ktingsu. 

This mistress of Kiishnu has been deified with her paramour. 
Her image is set up in temples with different forms of Krishnfi, 
and worshipped at the festivals of this god. The act of looking 
upon these images together, is declared by the shastriis to be an 
act of peculiar merit ! 

If a Hindoo be charged with any particular act of which he 
wishes to express his abhorrence, he exclaims, ' Badha-KrishntL T 
Many persons repeat ‘ Bamu ! Eamii ! Bamii !* on such occasions, 

• Shivtl gave to Jiintiktt a bow so heavy that a thousand men could not lift it, 
and which the father placed in a separate room, and commanded Seeta to sweep the 
room daily ; in doing which she used to lift up the bow with her loft hand, and sweep 
under it with her right. One day the king saw her thus move the bow, and, filled 
with astonishment, was at a loss to whom he should give this daughter in maniage. 
After some time, he came to this resolution, that whoever should be able to break this 
bow, should obtain SeSta. — Udhyatmu-Ramayum^ 

^ While S6Sta was detained at Lttnka, she was fed with ambrosia for twelve 
months by Indrtf, as she would not eat in the house of a giant. That Ravtintl could 
not destroy her virtue, is thus accounted for by the pooranhs : — ^This giant had before 
seized the wives of the gods, and dishonoured them ; and one day he dishonoured his 
niece, the wife of king Nttltt : for which crime Koov^rtt cursed him, and caused fire to 
proceed from his ten heads at once. By the entreaty of BrQrn^, this curse was mitigat- 
ed ; with the proviso, however, that if he over defiled the wife of another, it should 
be renewed in full force.— /ftirf. 
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butnoonesays SSeta-l^mii; yet when Ktishntt’s name is to be 
repeated, they always join to it that of his mistress Badlia. 

One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work (the 
Badha-ttfntrtL) to prove that Radha was an incarnation of Bhilgil* 
vittee ; and this opinion is quoted by the Hindoos of the present 
day to cover this abominable transaction. 


Sect. HI . — RoohmmJu and SiUyU-hhama. 

These are the most distinmished wives of Krishntt, but their 
imfli^ are never made, KrishntL being always associated with 
fiadha his mistress, and not with bis lawful wives. At the festivals 
of Krishnil, however, these women are worshipped, as well as six 
other wives of this god, viz., Jambttb'flLtee, Mitriivinda, Liigtiniijitee, 
Ltikshmtlna, Kalindee, and Bhiidra ; but Rookminee and SfityK- 
bhama are the most distinguished. 


Sect. IV, — SoohhUdra. 

This sister of Jtigiinnat’hti is worshipped at the same time 
with her brother, and placed with him in the temples dedicated to 
his honour. 
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CHAP. VII. 

DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER ORDERS 

ONLY. 


Sect. I. — PU'nchan'tinU^ 

Is a form of Shivti : the image has five faces, and in each face 
three eyes. Some persons moke a clay image, and worship it with 
the usual forms, adding bloody sacrifices ; while others worship 
Pilnchanunfi before a stone placed underneath the vtitii,'* fishwfit’h- 
t’hfi,® or koolu** trees. This stone is painted red at the top, and 
anointed with oil.* Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, sweetmeats, 
and fried peas accompany the worship, and sometimes bloody 
sacrifices. In almost every village this worship is performed 
beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several of these 
shapeless stones^ are to be seen thus anointed, and consecrated to 
the worship of this god. In other places the clay images of 
Pttnchanunii are placed in houses, or under trees ; and old 
women, called dyasinees,* devote themselves to his service : they 
sweep the inside of the clay temple, and repeat the ceremonies of 
worahip for others ; constantly remaining near the image, and re- 
ceiving all offerings and presents. Not more than one woman 
waits upon one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc- 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are treated 
almost as witches. 

There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, but 
Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 

There are some places in Bengal, where images of Ptinchanfinfi 
are in great celebrity for bestowing the blessing of children, and 
other favours on the worshippers. 

The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are exceed- 
ingly afraid lest their children should, in play, injure the stone 


^ The five-faced. Ficus Indica. 

• Ficus religiosa. * Zizjphus jujnba. 

* The statue of the god Terminus was either a square stone, or a log of wood ; 
which the Romans usually j^rfumed with ointments, and crowned with garlands. 

^ The representative of the goddess Passinuntia was a shapeless stone. The 
Arabians are said to have worshipped a stone without the form or shape of a deity. 

f It is probable that these dyasinSSs reeemble the priestesses of. Cybele. 
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under the tree.^ Some therefore warn their children against going 
near these stones, by declaring that Pfinchantlnti will assuredly 
kill them, if they touch or play with his image. 

Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by this 
god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, 
tear their hair, &c. The mother asks the supposed evil spirit his 
name, who answers, through the child, ‘ I am Pfinchanunfi ; your 
child has c^ist dust on my image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of 
all the children of the village in this wickedness. I will certainly 
take away his life.’ The dyasinee is now called, who comforts the 
weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the god thus : ' O Pfin- 
chanunft ! I pray thee restore this child : these are thy worship- 
pers : the offender is but a child ; and it is not proper for thee to 
be angry with such paltry offenders. If thou restore the child, the 
parents will sacrifice a goat to thee, and present to rhee many offer- 
ings.* If this should fail to render the god propitious, they take 
the child to the image, before which they sit down, and offer the 
most excessive flattery to the god, causing the child to beat its head 
on the ground. After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at 
the close of the fit, believing that Phnchanfinu has cured the child, 
they present to him offerings according to their ability. 


Sect. II . — DhUrmU ThalcoorU. 

Another form of Shivu. A bhick stone of any shape becomes 
the representative of this god. The worshippers paint the part 
designated as the forehead, and place it under a tree ; others place 
the stone in the house, and give it silver eyes, and anoint it with 
oil, and worship it. Almost every village has one of these idols. 

» The late Ji<g{(nnat’h8-TiSrkkit-Piinchaii3nii, who died in the year 1807, at the 
advanced age of 112, and who was supposed to be the most learned Hindoo in Bengal, 
used to relate the following ancedote of himself : — Till he was twenty years old he was 
exceedingly ungovernable, and refused to apply to his studies. One day his parents 
rebuked him very sharply for his conduct, and he wandered to a neighbouring village, 
where he hid himself in the vtftii tree, under which was a very celebrated image of 
PiSnchanilnil. While in this tree, he discharged his itrine on the god, and afterwards 
descended and threw him into a neighbouring pond. The next morning, when the per- 
son arrived whose livelihood depended on this image, he discovered his god was gone ! f 
He returned into the village distracted, and the village was very soon all in an uproar 
about the lost god. In the midst of this confusion, the parents of JilgifnnaPhd- 
Tilrkkd'Pdnchanilnii arrived to search for their son ; when a man in the crowd de- 
clared that he had seen a young man sitting in Piinchaniinii’s tree, but what was be- 
come of the god he could not say. The runaway at length appeared, and the sus- 
picions of aU the villagers fell upon him, as the stealer of Pfincnandnfi. AfUr some 
time he confessed the fact, pointed out the place where he had thrown the stf^ne, and 
added moreover that he had discharged his urine on the god. All hands were lifted 
up in amazement at this atrocious crime, and every one present pronounced his death 
as certain ; for PilnchaniSnii would certainly revenge such a daring insult. Our young 
hero was himself terribly affrighted, and from that hour sat down so si^ulously to his 
studies, that he became the most learned man in Bengal. He was employed by the 
government in India for many yeai^ at a salary of 300 rupees per month, and used to 
give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in all difficult cases. 
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A festival in honour of this god is observed by some of the 
lower ordem in Voishaku, in the day. The ceremonies are like 
those at the swinging festival, with the addition of bloody sacri- 
fices, the greater number of which are goats. At this time devotees 
swing on hooks ; perforate their sides with cords ; pierce their 
tongues with spits ; walk upon fire, and take it up in their hands ; 
walk upon thorns ; and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a 
severe fast. The people who assemble to see these feats of self- 
toi*ture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On the 
14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring their offerings, 
and giving them to the officiating bramhun, request him to present 
them to the idol, to fulfil a vow ; or with petitions to the god for 
some particular favour, as the birth of a child, recovery from sick- 
ness, or any other blessing. 

Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called a 
dyasinee attends upon it, and repeats the daily ceremonies. 

At two villages in Bengal, Poosooree and RayS-kalee, the 
worship of this god is constantly attended by crowds from a great 
distance. If a woman’s eldest child die, she makes a vow before 
witnesses, that she will not cut her hair for two years ; and that 
then, going to one of these villages, she will cut it off, and present an 
offering to the god, provided he will preserve her second child. 
Some women, as an acknowledgment of a favour, or to beg a bles- 
sing, take a young child in their arms ; and putting on wet clothes, 
place and earthen pot full of burning coals upon some cloth on their 
heads ; and sitting before the god in a supplicating posture, con- 
tinue for sometime offering incense, throwing Indian pitch into 
the pan of coals. 

A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned with 
garlands, &c. in a basket, and the offerings which he collects at the 
doors of housekeepers in another, and, tying the baskets to a bam- 
boo which he lays on his shoulder, carries the god from door to door 
as a show ; while another plays on a rude instrument of music, and 
joins in singing the praises of Dhurmti-t’hakoorS. House-holders 
give a handful of rice, and the beggars present in return a flower 
which has been offered to the god. 


Sect. III. — Kaloo-rayU* 

This is another form of Shivfi ; the image is that of a yellow 
man sitting on a tiger, holding in his right hand an arrow, and in 
his left a bow. 

A few of the lower orders set up clay, images of this god in 
straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. The wood-cutters in 
the Easterp, Western, and Southern forests of Bengal, in order to 

19 
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obtain protection from wild becists^ adopt a peculiar mode of wor- 
shipping this idol. The head-boatman raises elevations of earth 
three or four inches high, and about three fee^ square ; upon which 
he places balls of clay, painted red ; and, among other ceremonies, 
offers rice, flowers, fruits, and the water of the Uanges carried ^m 
the river Hooglee, keeping a fast : the god then directs him in a 
dream where to cut wood free fium danger. There is no authority 
for this woi'ship in the shastrus. 

Dfikshina-rayil is another god worshipped in the same manner, 
and by the same class of persons. 


Sect. IV. — KalU-Bhoh'UvH, 

A NAKED Shivfi, smeared with ashes ; having three eyes ; 
riding on a dog ; and holding in one hand a horn, and in the other 
a drum. In several places in Bengal this image is worshipped 
daily. 

Shivti, under this name, is regent of KashSe, (Benares.) All 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a place in Shivii^s heaven ; 
but if any one violate the laws of the shastru during his residence 
there, Kalfi-BhoirSvu at death grinds him between two mill-stones. 


Sect. V. — Worship to cure the Itch and Scurvy. 

The goddess Sheetula is worshipped by the Hindoo females 
whenever their families are afflicted with the itch ; and the god 
Gh^^too (a black boiling pot) is worshipped to remove the scurvy or 
any kind of blotches on the skin. 


In the preceding sections of this work, the god Prit*hivee, 
regent of the earth, should have been noticed : he has no separate 
worship, but certain formulas are repeated in his name at all the 
great festivals. Vishnoo is revered as the Household God ; he 
is worshipped when a person enters a new house, or at any other 
t;me to procure the removal of fEunily misfortunes. Doorga 
should have been mentioned also as the Village Goddes&^; she 
is worshipped by the villagers in the month Asharhti, before a iar 
of water, when bloody sacrifices are offered. An annual festival is 
also held in each village in Asharhfi, in honour of Vishnoo, IndrB, 
Koov^rfi, and Lfikshm^ ; when the persons pay the first instalment 
pf their rents. The land-owner is at the expense. 
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CHAR VIII. 

WORSHIP OF BEINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES. 


Sect. I. — Urdhil-nareeshwtlHl} 

Here Shivd and Doorga are united in one bod^, white and 
yellow. The origin of this image is thus given in the Lingtt 
poorantf : — Shivfi and Doorga after their marriage lived on mount 
Koilasfll, where Doorga kept the house, cooked, and nursed her two 
children, Oiindshil and Kartikti ; and Shivfi supported the family 
as a mendicant. On a certain occasion, Shivu, having one day 
smoked intoxicating herbs to excess, was unable to go his daily 
rounds. Doorga informed him that there was nothing in the 
house ; that the family had eaten half of what was collected the 
day before, and that Gtindshfi’s rat and Kartiku’s peacock* had 
devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shivfi left his hut, 
and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went to her father’s, 
taking her children with her. On the way Narfdii met her, and 
advised her to assume the form of the goddess Unntt-poorna,** and 
lay an embargo on all the food where IShivfi would ask for alms. 
She did so ; and Shivti begged in vain for a handful of rice. Nartfdti 
at length meeting Shivu also persuaded him to return to his wife : 
Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger ; which so 

E leased the old mendicant, that in pressing her in his aims both 
odies became one. 

In the Radha-ttintrtf it is said, that Shivfi and Doorga assumed 
this form in order to prove that Shivti is the one Briimhft, in whom 
both the male and female powers are united. 

In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, a different account of the 
origin of this image is given : — Shivti, finding it Very difficult to 
procure a subsistence by the alms which he daily collected, especially 
as Doorga had ten mouths, and Gfindshu a very large belly, agreed 
with his wife, that they should assume one body, which would be 
supported with loss labour. 

Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivu and 
Doorga, the Shivopa-khyanfi, a poem, contains a story, in which 
Doorga is represented as quarrelling with Shivfi in a fit of jealousy, 

** Ufdhil, half ; nar$S, woman ; eSshwlfHi, a name of Shivii. 

* ride« on a rat, and Kartikd on a peacock. 

^ One of the forms of Doorga, as the regent of food. 
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on account of his begging in that part of Shivfi-pooril^ where the 
women of ill-feme live. — On another occasion, as related in the 
Ramay&itl, a dreadful quarrel took place betwixt Shivu and Doorga, 
because P<lri[shoo-i*amfi had beaten Kartikil and Gtin^shit, the two 
sons of Doorga. Another account of these quarrels is given both 
in the Eamaj^n-S and the Mtthabharfittl: — Ramii’s efforts to destroy 
BaviintL proving abortive, in consequence of the protection afforded 
the giant by Shivh, all the gods whom RavCntf had oppressed joined 
Ramt[ in supplications to Shivti : and on th6 seventh day, when 
BavSnfi was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present ; and Shivu 
was about to join them, when Doorga interfered, and asked him how 
he could witness the destruction of his own disciple : that disciple, 
who had stood praying to him all day in the sultry weather, sur- 
rounded with four fires ; who had continued his devotions in the 
chilling cold, standing in the water ; and had persevered in his sup- 
plications, standing on his head in the midst of torrents of rain ? 
— Here she poured a volley of abuse upon Shivtf, as a withered old 
fellow who smoked intoxicating herbs ; covered himself with 
ashes ; dwelt in cemeteries ; a beggar ; whose name would never be 
remembered ; — ‘and dost thou think,* said she, ‘ that I shall be 
present at such a sight X — Sbivii could no longer smother his resent- 
ment, but reproached her in the severest terms, reminding her that 
she was only a woman, and knew nothing : and indeed that she did 
not act like a woman, for she was continually wandering from place 
to place ; engaged in warn ; was a drunkard ; spent her time with 
degraded beings ; killed giants, drank their blood, and hung the 
skulls round her neck. Doorga was enraged to m^ness by these 
cutting reproaches, so that the gods became alarmed, and intreated 
Ramu to join in supplications to Doorga, ’or there would be no 
possibility of destroying Ravtinu. He did so, and so pleased the 
goddess by his flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent 
to the destruction of Ravtinfi. 

At the new or full moon, or on the 8th or 14th of the moon in 
any month, or on the last day of any calendar month, in the day, 
the usual ceremonies of worship are performed before this disgusting 
image, which is thrown into the water the succeeding day. The 
formulas are those used in the worship of Doorga, not of ShivS. 
Animals are slain and offered to the goddess. 


Sect, II. — KriahnU-KaUe. 

This scandalous image is worshipped annually at the total 
wane of the moon® in Kartikfi, in the night. 

Of all the milk-maids that used to collect around him, Krishnfi 

> Shiyii’s heaven. 

^ A very proper timo for such a worship. Let neither aun nor moon shine on 
such deeds. 
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was most chaimed with Badha, the wife of AySniighoshti. When 
the attachment was first formed, the sister of AytinfiL-ghoshii saw 
them together, and informed her brother of the circumstance ; at 
which ]^dha became very much alarmed, assured Krishnu that her 
sister-in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband would 
certainly destroy her. Krishnil commanded her not to fear, adding, 
if her husband came, he would assume the form of Kalee, and she 
should be found in the act of worship. When her husband and others 
arrived, they found her thus employed, and joined her in her devo-^ 
tions. Could it be believed that such an abominable instance of 
adultery and treachery would be made the subject of worship? — ^yet 
so it is. Four images are made from this stroy,viz : KrisHnfi-Kalee, 
Badha, Ayflnfi-ghoshu, and Kootila, Ayfiiiu's sister. — Bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to this image ; but the worshippers of Krishnti are 
ashamed, when asked by the shaktus, if Krishnfi has begun to 
drink blood ? 


Sect. III. — 

Here Vishnoo (Hfirec) and Shivu (Hurfi) appear in one body ; 
the former is black, and the latter white. The image has four arms 
and two feet. 

The origin of this image is thus recorded in the Vishnoo 
poorantL : — Liikshmee and Doorga were once sitting together in the 
presence of Shivu, when Lfikshmee contended that her husband 
(Vishnoo) was greater than Shivu ; which Doorga as firmly denied. 
LtGsishmee said, her husband must be greatest,, si nee Shivfi had 
worshipped him. In the midst of this conversation, Vishnoo arrived, 
and to convince Lukshniee that both were equal, he immediately 
entered the body of Siu\m, and they became one. 

Another account of the origin of this image is given in the 
Kashee-khundfi, a part of the Sfindu poorantl. — On a certain occa- 
sion, when Vishnoo and Shivu were conversing together, Shivu 
requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful female form which he 
had formerly done at the churning of the sea : to which he consented ; 
when Shivfi, ovei7)Owered with desire, pursued the flying beauty, 
till, overcome with fatigue, she hid herself behind a tree, and 
re-assumed the form of Vishnoo. Shivu, however, embraced Vishnoo 
with such eagerness, that the bodies of both became one .” 

The worship of this image takes place whenever any one 
pleases. Stone images in some places are continually preserved ; 
and in others a clay one is made, and worshipped, and afterwards 
committed to the river. 


® The reader need not bo informed how much this story in its termination resem- 
bles that of the nymph Salmacis, who is said to have fallen excessively in love with a 
son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 
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ACCOUNTS IN THE POORINCJS OF ITS ORIGIN. 


Baja Krishnfi-chflndriJ-rayii expended fifty or sixty thou- 
sand rupees at the consecration of a stone image of Huree-Hfirfi, 
which may be still seen at Giin^-vasfi, near Nfideeya. While this 
raja lived, fifty rupees were daily expended in this worehip ; yet, 
though a number of villages have been bequeathed to the god, the 
expense of the daily worshf[) and offerings is less now than mrmerly. 
Few places in Bengal, however, can now boast of a temple at which 
fifty rupees are daily expended No bloody sacrifices are offered 
to this image. 

However shocked a professed Christian maybe at reading such 
accounts, and however revolting to every feeling of modesty and 
decency these stories may be, the Hindoo philosophers have thought 
proper to perpetuate them, and in this image to personify lust itself. 
The bramhiins also bow down to this image as to a deity worthy of 
adoration 

« Thi* expenselis incurred in the meat-offering consisting of rice, peas, salt, oil, 
ghee, butter, sugar, sweetmeats, fruits of different kinds, herbs, spices, belle nuts, &o. ; 
in the offerings of cloth, metal vessels, and other things ; and in the wages of the 
bramhiins and shSSdriis employed. About ten bramhiins and fourteen shddorils con- 
stantly attend on the service of this ima^. 
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CHAR IX. 

WORSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


Deified Men and Women* 

All the bramhuns, but especially the religious guides, 
(gooroo,) are objects of worship among the Hindoos, and have 
divine honouns paid to them. The spiritual guide, in the estima- 
tion of the disciple, is literally a god. Whenever he approaches, 
the disciple prostrates himself in the dust before liim, and never 
sits in bis presence without leave. He di^nks the water with 
which he has washed the feet of his gooroo,** and relies entirely 
upon his blessing for final happiness. 1 have heard some Hindoos 
speak with comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. 
When the claims of the bramhuns to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shoodrtl prostrate himself 
at the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, raising his head, and 
closing his hands, say, < You are my god.* At the same time the 
character of the bramhfin has perhaps been notorious for every 
vice. 

The shastrus declare that the daughters of bramhuns, till they 
are eight years old, ai-e objects of worship, as forms of the goddess 
Bhfiguvtitee ; and some persons worship these girls daily. The 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring bramhun, 
and placing her on a seat, performs the ceremonies of worship ; 
in wliich he presents to herfloweiu, paint, water,garlands,^ incense, 
and, if a rich man, offerings of cloth and ornaments. He closes 
the whole by prostrating himself before the girl. At the worship 
of some of the female deities also, the daughters of bramhiins 
have divine honours paid to them. 

The wives of bramhiins are also worshipped occasionally as an 
act of gi'eat merit. A man of property sometimes invites ten, 
twenty, or one hundred of these femmes, and repeating before 
them forms of pmyer, pmise, &c., worships them, and at the close 
entertains them with the offerings. This is frequently done at 
Benares. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shraviinu, at the 
time of the Savitree vrutii, the wives of bramhiins very genemlly 

p Doing rererence to the very feet of superiors prevailed among the Jews. Hence 
the woman wa^ed the feet of Christ, and wiped them with the hair of her head. 
Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

^ Both ^e Greeks and Romans, it is well know's, used to adorn their images with 
garlands at the time of worship. 
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worship their husbands. The ^rshipper, having placed a seat for 
her husband, and presented him with new garments, entreate him 
to be seated, and puts round his neck a garland of flowers. She 
then anoints his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before 
him the various ceremon|ps which belong to the worship of the 
gods. In presenting the offerings she says, regarding her husband 
as a form of Vishnoo, ‘ Oh ! husband, grant that I may long live in 
the maniage state, and never become a widow.^ The husband 
then pai-takes of the offerings, and the wife having walked round 
him either three or seven times,' the service ends. The origin of 
this ceremony is given in the Brfimhfi-voivflrttfl pooranfl, but the 
story is too long for insertion. 

Many of the tflntrus, and particularly the Roodrflyamillfl, the 
Yonee-tflntrfl, and the Neelu-ttintru, contain directions respecting 
a most extraordinary and shocking mode of worship, which is 
understood in a concealed manner amongst the Hindoos by the 
name of Chiikru. These shastrSs direct, that the person who 
wishes to perform this ceremony must first, in the night, choose a 
woman as the object of worship. If the person be a dfiksliina- 
charee, he must take his own wife; and if a vamacharee, the 
daughter of a dancer, akupalee, a washerman, a barber, a chflndalfi, 
or of a Mfiisulman, or a prostitute ; and place her on a seat, or mat : 
and then bring broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, rice, spirituous liquors, 
sweetmeats, flowers, and other offerings ; which, as well as the 
female, must be purified by the repeating of incantations. To this 
succeeds the worship of the guardian deity ; and after this, that of 
the female, — who sits naked. * * * » 


Here^ things too abominable to enter the ears of man, and 
impossible to be revealed to a Christian public, are contained in 
the directions of the shastrfi. The learned bramhflif who opened 
to me these abominations, made several efforis— paused and began 
again — and then paused again — before he could mention the shock- 
ing indecencies prescribed by his own shastrus. 

As the object of worship is a living person, she partakes of 
the offerings, even of the spirituous liquors; and of the flesh, 
though it should be that of the cow. I’he refuse is eaten by the 
persons present, however different their castes ; nor must any one 
refuse to partake of the offerings. The spirituous liquors must be 
drank by measure ; and the company while eating must put food 
into each other’s mouths. The priest then — in the presence of all 
— ^behaves towards this female in a manner which decency forbids 
to be mentioned ; after which the persons present repeat many 
times the name of some god, perfoiming actions unutterably 
abominable : and hei^c this most diabolical business closes. The 
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The benefits promised to the worsliippers are riches, absoiption in 
Briimhfi, &c. 

At present the persons committing these abominations (yama- 
charees) are becoming more and more mumerous ; and in propor- 
tion as they increase, the ceremonies are more and more indecent. 
They are performed in secret ; but that these practices are be- 
coming very frequent among the bramhfins and others, is a fact 
known to all. Those who abide by the rules of the shastrfis are 
comparatively few : the generality confine themselves chiefly to 
those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and whoredom, 
without acquainting themselves with all the minute rules and 
incantations of the shastrfis. 


20 
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THE COW. 


CHAP. X. 

THE WORSHIP OF BEASTS. 


Sect. I . — The Cow. 

Brumha created the bramh&is and the cow at the same time : 
the bramhttns to read the formulas, and the cow to afford milk, 
(clarified butter,) for the burnt-offerings. The gods by partaking 
of the biprnt-otferings are said to enjoy exquisite pleasure, and 
men by eating clarified butter destroy their sins. The cow is called 
the mother of the gods, and is declared by Brfimha to be a proper 
object of worship. 

The shastrfi appoints that the images of the gods shall be 
anointed with milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cows’ 
urine, whereby they become free from impurity ; and all unclean 
places are purified with cow-dung. Indeed many bramhiins da 
not go out of the house in a morning, till the door-way has been 
rubbed with cow-dung. 

The cow was created on the first of Voishakhfi, and on this 
day, or on the second of the moon in Jyoisht’hii, she is worshipped 
annually. No image is used, but the woi'ship is perforijped in the 
cow-house before a jar of water. The ceremonies are the same 
as those before the images of the gods : the prayers are 
necessarily peculiar to the object worshipped. The officiating 
bramhitn, at the close of the service, reads the whole of the Chfin- 
dee, a poem relating to the wars of Doorga. On the ISth of Phal- 
goonfi, the milkmen paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yel- 
low, and bathe them in the river. Persons strict in their religion 
worship the cow daily : after bathing, they throw flowers at her 
feet, and feed her with fresh grass, saying, ^ O Bhfigfivfitee ! eat 
and then walk round her three or seven times, making obeisance. 

If you speak among Hindoos of eating the flesh of cows, they 
immediately raise their hands to their ears : yet milkmen, carmen, 
and farmers, beat the cow as unmercifully as a carrier of coals beats 
his ass in Bugland ; and many starve them to death in the cold 
weather, rather than be at the expense of giving them food.* Thus 
is the cow at once a beast of burden and a goddess. Some of the 
poor think themselves happy if they can support a cow, Rs by 
serving this animal they expect reward in a future state. If a man 
sell his cow, the shasti*fis threaten him with the torments of hell 
during as many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. 
If any one neglect to bum cow-4ung> &c. in the cow-house, where- 

« In the year 1812, a bramhXn was convicted before the Magistrate d Serampore, 
/of 8teali.og from a relative a cow in calf, and offering this goddm for sale to a butcher. 
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by smoke is raised, and the musquitoes prevented from hurting the 
cows, he will descend into the hell of musquitoes and gad-flies. 
The gift of a cow to a bramhiln is an act of great merit. 

The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel amongst the 
Hindoos. Some cows are of more value for their dung than for 
their milk ; tor the Bengal cow gives veiy little milk indeed, com- 
pared with the European cow. 


Sect. II . — The Monkey. 

The black-faced monkey, Htinooman,** the son of the god 
Ptlviintl, by Unjtina, a female monkey,® is believed to be an 
incarnation of Shivfl. 

The Hindoos worship Httnooman on their birth-day to obtain 
long life, which they suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is 
immortal. In some temples his image is set up alone, and in 
others with that of Ramii and Seeta, and worshipped daily. The 
worship of Ramti is always preceded by a few ceremonies in honour 
of Hflnooman. 

Stone images of Httnooman are kept in the houses of some of 
his disciples, and worshipped daily. The worshipper of this animal 
is promised every gratification he can desire. 

Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which 
this monkey becomes their guardian deity. The mark which 
these disciples make on their foreheads is the same as that made 
by the followers of Shivfl. 

About twenty years ago, Eeshwfirii-chfindrii, the raja of 
Niideeya, spent 100,000 rupees in marrying two monkeys,^ when 
all the parade common at Hindoo mai'riages was exhibited. In 
the marriage procession were seen elephants, camels, horses richly 
caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus ; the male monkey 
was fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his head, 
with men standing by his side to fan him ; then followed singing 
and dancing girls in carriages ; every kind of Hindoo music ; a 
grand display of fireworks, &c. Dancing, music, singing, and every 
degree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom’s palace for 

Hilnooman broke hi» cheek-bone by a fall from the sun's orbit ; ahd his name 
is derived from httnoo, the cheek-bone. 

« There is nothing too filthy for idolatry ; here the god of the winds pays his 
addresses to a monkey, as Jupiter is said to have done to a swan. 

^ At this time none of these monkeys were to be seen about Niideeya ; now they 
are so numerous that they devour almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the 
inhabitants are afraid of hurting them. 
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twelve days together. At the time of the marria^ ceremony^ 
learned bramh&is were employed in reading the formulas from 
the shastrfis ! 

Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremonies of 
worship before the image of this monkey is attended with a degree 
of disgrace. I have heard of a quarfel between two bramhfins, 
one of whom was paid by a rich ifindoo to repeat the ceremonies 
of Hindoo worship before the image of Httnooman, daily, at his 
house : amidst the quarrel the other said, ‘ Thou refuse of 
biumhilns ! thou gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.' 

Stories of this god, — When Htinooman first saw the rising 
sun, thinking it a ripe fruit, he leaped up to the residence of the 
god of day, and seized his chariot : Indrfi fearing Hunooman 
would swallow the glorious luminary, with his thunderbolt smote 
him to the earth, where he lay lifeless. His distracted mother 
applied to his father Pfivtinu, who, enraged at the loss of his son, 
retired into an inaccessible chasm, and bound up the wind, till 
both men and gods began to perish. Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivu, 
and other gods now petitioned Pfivfinit ; but he refused them the 
privilege of breathing, unless they would make Hfinooman im- 
mortal. Brumha then bestowed on Hunooman the water of life, and 
PflvSnu restored to men and gods the vital air. — When ten years 
old, Hfinooman was possessed of immense strength. {le brought 
a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and threw it into a pool of water where a number of sages 
were at worship. This raised the water, so that the sages, who 
had closed their eyes in the act of meditation, began to sink. After 
a few struggles they regained the land, and again sat down with 
closed eyes to their work. Hunooman next took out the stone, 
and the waters retired ; and when the sages put out their hands 
to take up water for worship, they were again disappointed. 
Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceedingly ; and 
following it, again closed their eyes, and sat down. Hflnooman 
again flung in the stone, and the sages began to sink. He con- 
tinued to repeat these frolics, till the sages, discovering the culprit, 
took away his strength. The sagacious monkey how began to 
flatter the sages ; brought them fruits, &c. from the forest, and 
performed, with agility, every act of menial service. After three 
years they blessed him, and assured him that, when he should see 
Ramii upon mount RishySm55kfl, he should obtain twice his former 
strength. — On a certain occasion Hflnooman was resolved to put 
the strength of Bheemfl to trial, as he was reputed to be so 
tremendous a giant : and lengthening his tail, he threw it across 
the path. As the Hindoos never stride across a person’s body, or 
even his shadow, Bheemtt requested Htinooman to take up his 
tail : but he complained he was ^own old and could not. At last 
Bh^mti stooped to lift it out of his way ; he tried at the end, and 
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then at the middle, but found, giant as he was, he could not lift 
up this monkey’s tail. Overcome with astonishment, he began to 
praise Htinooman, and at length prevailed on him t6 promise that 
he would help the Pandiivus in their expected war with Dooryo- 
dhtinii. 


Sect. III.— The Dog. 

Carries Kalii-Bhoirflvfl, a form of Shivti, and therefore receives 
the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master is worshipped.® 
I have heard also that there are many Hindoos in the west of 
Hindoost’hanit, who pay their devotions to the dog, and become 
his disciples. Though the dog is thus placed*amongst the objects 
of worship, he is mentioned in the Muhabhariit^ as an unclean 
animal : every offering which he approaches is rendered unaccept- 
able to the gods, and every one who touches him must purify him- 
self by bathing. 


Sect. IV. — The Shackal. 

The TflntrSs mention an incarnation of Doorga in the form of 
the shackal, when she carried the child Krishnu over the Vumoona, 
in his flight from king Kungsu. All the worshippers of the female 
deities adore the shackal as a form of this goddess, especially the 
vamacharees, who present offerings to him daily. Every worship- 
per lays the offerings on a clean place in his house, and calls the 
god to come and partake of them. As this is done at the hour 
when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of these animals 
sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence of the worship- 
per : this will not appear wonderful when it is considered, that 
the same animal finds food placed for him in this place every day. 
In temples dedicated to Doorga and other deities, a stone image 
of the shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily worsliipped. When 
a shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it ; and if it pass on the 
left hand, it is a most lucky circumstance. 


Sect. V, — Other Anhnals vjorshipped. 

The elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, 
the goat, &c. are worshipped at the festivals of the gods whom 
they respectively carry, that is, of Indrfi, Doorga, Shivu, Yumu, 
Guneshfi, Puvunfi, and Brumha. 


• The dog, it will be reniernljcred, was consecrated to Man. 
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oOkooru, his image and descent. 


CHAP XL 

THE WORSHIP OF BIRDS. 


Sect. I. — OiiroorU^ 

This god, with the head and wings of a bird,** and the rest 
of his body like that of a man, is called the king of the birds, and 
the carrier ofVishnoo. Vinnta, the wife of Kiishyttptl, the 
progenitor of gods and men, laid an egg,® and became the mother 
of tnis bird-god. As soon as Guroorh was born, his body expand- 
ed till it touched the skj^ ; all the other animals were terrified at 
him; his eyes were like lightning; the mountains fled with 
the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued from his body 
set the four quarters^of the world on fire. Tlie affrighted gods 
sought the help of TJgnee, conceiving that Guroorti must be an 
incarnation of the god of fire. 

In consequence of a dispute betwixt Vinfita, the mother of 
Gfiroorfi, and Ktldroo, the mother of the serj)ents, respecting the 
colour of the horse procured at the churning of the sea, a continual 
enmity has subsisted betwixt the descendants of these females ; 
and Gfiroorfi once obtained permission from one of the gods to 
devour aU the seipents he could find.** 

The story of Gfiroorfi's becoming the carrier of Vishnoo is thus 
related in the Miihabharfitfi : — His mother in tlie above dispute 
having laid a wager, and being the loser, was reduced to a state 
of servitude to her sister ; and the serpents, wishing to become 
immortal, promised to liberate his mother on condition that 
Gfiroorfl should bring Chundrfi, (the moon ;) whose bright parts, 
the Hindoos say, are filled with the water of immortality. Before 
Gtfroorfi departed, he asked his mother for some food. She advised 
him to go to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could see ; 
but conjured him to beware of eating a bramhun ; adding, ' Should 
you at any time feel a burning heat in your stomach, be sure you 
have eaten a bramhfin.’ Thus instructed, he began hisjoumey: 
at his flight the three worlds were agitated like the sea at the 
great deluge* Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, he 
at one inspiration drew in houses, trees, . cattle, men, and other 

* Some suppoee Gtiroorii to be a large species of vulture, and others the 
gigantic crane. 

Gttroorif in some degree resembles Mercury, viz., in his having wings, and 
being the messenger of Vishnoo, as Mercury was of Jupiter. 

c Jupiter is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the shape 
of a goose ; and that she laid an egg, from which was born Helena. 

^ When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the name of Gttroorii three 
times, to obtain protection from snakes. 
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animals; but, among the inhabitants swallowed, one* was a 
bramhiin, who caused such an intolerable burning in his bowels, 
that Gtfroorii, unable to bear it, .called, in the greatest haste, for 
him to come out. The bramhfin refused, unless his wife, a 
fisherman’s daughter, might accompany him ;*to which 'Gfiroorfi 
consented. Pursuing his journey, Gfirooi^ met his father KtishjrSpfi, 
who directed him to appease his hunger at a ceiiain lake where 
an elephant and a tortoise were fighting. The body of the tortoise 
was e^hty miles long, and the elephant’s one hundred and sixty. 
Gitroorf with one claw seized the elephant, with the other the 
tortoise, and perched with them on a tree eight hundred miles 
high ; but the tree was unable to bear the ponderous weight, and 
unhappily thousands of pigmy bramhuns were then worshipping 
on one of its branches. Trembling lest he should destroy any of 
them, he took the bough in his beak, continuing to hold the 
elephant and tortoise in his claws, and flew to a mountain in an 
uninhabited country, where he finished his repast on the tortoise 
and elephant. Gtiroorfi, having surmounted astonishing dangers, 
at last seized the moon, and concealed it under his wing : but on 
his return was attacked by Indrfi and other gods, all of whom, 
however, except Vishnoo, he overcame ; and even he was so 
severely put to it in the contest, that he came to terms with 
GfiroorB, who was made immortal, and promised a higher seat 
than Yishnoo, while Gfirooru on his part became the carrier of 
Vishnoo. Since this time Vishnoo rides on Gttroortl ; while the 
latter, in the shape of a flag, sits at the top of Vishnoo’s car. 

Guroorfi is worshipped at the great festivals before the different 
images of Vishnoo ; but has no separate time of worship. His 
image is placed ill the temples dedicated to various forms of 
Vishnoo ; and some persons receive his name as their guardian 
deity, and repeat it daily. 

Gui*oorB’s two sons, Sumpatee and Jfitayoo, once flew, as a 
trial of strength, up to the sun ; but the wings of Sftmpatee were 
burnt off. Gfiroorfi resides in Kooshu-dweepti, one of the seven 
islands into which the Hindoos divide the earth. 

Nameu, — Gtiroomiit, or, he who is clothed with feathers. — 
Gfiroorfi, he who swallows [serpents, and throws up their bones.] 
Tilrkshyii, the father of GtLroorti. — Voinfitdyfi, firom Vinfita. — 
KhfigdshwfirS, the lord of the feathered tribes. — Nagantfikii, the 
destroyer of the serpents, (nagus.) — Vishnoo-rut’hti, the carrier of 
Vishnoo. — Soopfimti, he whose feathers are of the colour of gold, 
■r— Pfinnfiga-shfinfi, the devourer of the serpents. 


Sect. IL— Uroonil. 

The elder brother of QtfroorS, is the charioteer of S56r3nS, the 
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sun ; and is worshipped with his master, as well as at the festivals 
of other gods. The image of this god is that of a man without 
thighs. 


Sect. III. — Jutayoo. 

This bird is the friend of Ramu, and is worshipped at the 
same festival with him. He is mentioned in the preceding account 
of Ramn. 


Sect. IV. — ChillU, or the Eagle of CoromandeL 

This is the white-headed kite, commonly called the bramhdnee 
kite. It is considered as an incarnation of Hoorga, and is rever- 
enced by tlie Hindoos, who bow to it whenever it passes them. 


Sect. V. — KhUnjUnit or the Wag4aiL 

Is considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the mark 
on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgramd. The Hindoos 
honour it in the same manner as they do the eagle of Coromandel. 


Sect. VI . — Other Birds worshipped 

The peacock, the goose, and the owl,* are worshipped at the 
festivals of Kartikd, Brdmha, and Ldkshmee. 

* If, however, the owl, the vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch upon the 
house of a Hindoo, it is an unlucky omen, and tne effect must be removed by the per* 
fonuance of the following expiatory ceremony : ‘ If a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, 
a hawk, a gull, a kite, a Bhasha, or a Pundura, should settle upon a hous^ the wife, 
or a ohUd, or some other p^on belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some 
other calamity will befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent this, the house, 
or its value in money, must be given to bramhflns ; or a peace-offering of an extraordi- 
nary nature must be offered : viz., five productions of cow, the five gems, the five 
ueotareous juices, the five twigs of trees, and the five astringents, are to be put into a 
|K)t of water ; the guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
shipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a 
sacrificial piece of the wood of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrityoonifiyil is 
repeated. The oblation, called the mifha-vyadhee homfi, is to performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Oblations of clarified butter, at each 
of which the gayitree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine planets, 
Udbhootfi, and the house-hold gods ; which being done, the bramhiins must be enter- 
tained with clarified butter and rice milk. The sacrificial fees must then be paid, and 
water sprinkled with appropriate incantations ; when an assurance that all has been 
duly performed being given, a prostration is made to the bramhiins, and the benedic- 
tion received from them.’ 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 

Trees are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of parti- 
cular gods : the iishwiitu and vutu arc representatives of Yishnoo, 
and the vilwu that of Shivu. The devout Hindoos worship them, 
water their roots, plant them near their Imuses, &c. The Hindoo 
females, who are never seen in the streets, pdant a sacred tree 
within the compound, that they may not lose the merit of watering 
it in the sultry months. 'J'ho female shdodrus, to honour the wives 
of bramhuns, carry water to these trees, and on a fortunate day 
make offerings to them. 


Sect. I . — The ToolUsce.^ 

The Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this plant ; 
but they occasionally prostrate themselves before it, repeating a 
form of prayer or })raise : they have great faith also in the pow'or 
of its leaves to cure diseases, and use it with inwintations to ex})cl the 
jioison of serpents. They plant it also before their houses, and in 
the morning cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung ; 
and in the evening place a lamp near it. Throughout the month 
Yoishakhu they suspend a large pot over it filled with water, and 
hit the water drop u])Oii it through a small hole. Whenever any 
of these ])lants die, it is considered a sacred duty to commit them 
to the river ; and when a person is brought to the river side to die, 
liis relations plant a branch of the toolusee near the dying man’s 
head. A pillar, hollow at the top, is erected by many Hindoos, in 
Avhich they dcj)()sit earth, and set the plant. They walk round 
these pillars and bow to the ])lant ; which actions arc declared by 
the sliastrus to be very meritorious. 

The origin of tlm worship) of the Tooliisoc is thus related in 
the Yishnoo ])ooranu, and ii* the Toolusc5e-Mahatmu : — Toohisee, a 
female, was engaged fur a long time in religious austerities ; and 
at length asked this ])lessiiig of Yishnoo, that she n)ight become Lis 
wife. Lukshmee, Vislinoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, 
and changed her into a Toolusee plant ; ^ but Yishnoo promised, 
that he would assume the form of the shalgramu, and alwa 3 \s con- 
tinue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, continually keep one leaf 
of the toolfisee under and another upon the shalgramu. 

• Basil, Ocimum gi'atissimiim, and O. sanctum. The myrtle was sacred to Venus. 

^ Apollo changed the youth Cyparissus into a cypress tree. Daphne was changed 
into a laui’cl. 
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Sect. 11. — OtJter sacred Trees. 

Tlie ushwtittu/ vutu/ vukoolii,' huiitukec^^ainTihikee/ vilwu,’* 
and nimbu* trees receive divine lionoui*s from tlie Hindoos, and are 
set apart with the same ceremonies as are common at the setting 
np of an image of the gods. These ceremonies take place either at 
the time of planting the tree, or after the person has watered and 
nourished it for some time. An individual who consecrates an 
lishwtittu or a vutfi, considering these trees as continuing to flou- 
rish many years, says, ‘ Oh ! Vishnoo ! grant that, for planting this 
tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as this tree shall 
remain growing in the earth The person expects too, that as he 
has set apart this tree to afford shade to his fellow creatures, so after 
death he will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to 
Yumfi, the regent of death. 

« Ficns religiosa. This and other trees are never injured, nor cut down, nor burnt 
by devout Hindoos. I was once informed by a bramhiin, that liis grandfather planted 
one of these trees near his house, which has now spread its branches so widely, that, 
as my informant affirmed, 2,000 persens may stand under it ; and so much is tiiis tree 
reverenced by his family, that they do not suffer its withered branches to be burnt, 

^ Ficus Indica, vulgarly called the banyan tree. 

* Mimusops elengi. ^ Terminalia citrina. 

p Phillanthus emblica. ^^gle luarmelos. 

i iMelia azodaracta- 
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CHAP XIII. 

THE WORSHIP OF RIVERS. 

Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship they are of both genders, Nudfi and Nud^e. The worship 
of these rivers is performed at auspicious seasons, as laid down 
in the shastrn, and at some of the great festivals. Certain 
places also of these rivers are peculiarly sacred, and draw to them 
gi*eat numbers of devotees ; as, the source of the Ganges ; the 
union of the Ganges, the Yumoona, and the Suruswutee at Pruy- 
agu;^ the branching of this united river into three streams at 
Triv^nee ; the place where the Ganges disembogues itself into the 
sea, &c. Their waters are used for food, batliing, medicine, religi- 
ous ceremonies, fee. and formerly wlieii a Hindoo king was crown- 
ed, they w^ere poured ujion his head as a part of his consecration. 


Sect. I. OUnga, 

This goddess is re]u*esented as a white woman, wearing a 
crown, sitting on the sea animal Miikuru, and having in her right 
hand a water-lily, and in lier left the lute. She is called the daugh- 
ter of mount Iliiuavut, though some of the pooranus declare that 
>shc was produced from the sweat of Vislmoo’s foot, which Brumha 
caught and preserved in his alms’ dish. 

The grandfather of Boeshmu was one day performing religious 
austerities near the Ganges, when the goddess fell in love with 
him, and, in order to persuade him to a union, went and sat upon 
his right knee. He told lier that the left knee was the proper 
place for the wile, and the right for the son: that therefore she 
should not become his, but be united to his son : whose name was 
t>antunoo. Alter Saiitunoo and Gfinga ]ia<l been married some 
time, she was about to leave him ; but consented to stay, on con- 
dition that she might kill all her cliiklren at their birth. When 
the first child was born, she threw it into the river, and so on 
to the seventh inclusive. As she was destroying the eighth, 
Santiinoo forbad her, in consequence of wljich the child was saved, 
but she abandoned her paramour. The whole of this was to 
lullil a curse pronounced by Vishnoo on the eight gods named 
XJshtu-viisoo. 

The notion of certain rivers being sacred, seems to have prevailed amongst 
other heathen nations. Hence Naaman the Syrian said, ‘ Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, nvers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? May I not wash in them 
and be clean ?’ 

1 It is ascertajned, that there are six places of this name, five of which aresjtuat’i 
c<l on the river Ulakanunda. — See Asiatic Researches, voL xi. 
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Tlie Eamayiiim, Mfihabhai’fifcil, and the Gitnga-kliflpdfi, apart 
of the Skiindu poorantf, give long accounts of the descent ot 
Gunga from heaven : — Sugurti, a kin^, having no children, entered 
upon a long course of austere devotions ; in the midst of which 
Bhrigoo appeared to him, and promised, that from the eldest 
queen should be born sixty thousand children, and from the other 
only a single child. After some time, the queen was delivered of 
a pumpkin ! which the king in anger dashed to the ground, when 
the fruit was broken, and, to his astonishment, he saw .children 
rising from it ; and, calling sixty thousand nurses, put each 
child inj-o a pan of milk. The other wife had a son, whom they 
called Ungshooman. After these sons were grown up, the king 
resolved to perform once more tlie sacrifice of a horse before his 
death, and committed the victim to the care of his sixty thousand 
sons. The person who performs this sacrifice one hundred times, 
succeeds to the tlirone of heaven. On this occasion the reigning 
Indm was alarmed, tliis being Suguru’s hundredth sacrifice. To 
prevent its taking efiect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, ])rivately ciirried olf the horse, wJiicli he 
])laced in patahi, near to Kupilfi, a sage. The sixty thousand sons, 
after searching throughout the earth in vain, began to dig into 
patalii,'" where they found the hor.«!e standing by the side of Ktipilu, 
who w’as absorbe<l in his devotions. Incensed at the old man, 
whom they su{)]K)scd to be the thief, they began to beat him ; 
when, awaking from his abstraction of mind, ho reduced them all 
to ashes. The king for a long time heard no more of his sons ; 
but at length ^Naiudu informed him of the catastrophe. lie then 
sent his son Ungsliooman down to the sago, who delivered up tlie 
horse, and informed the king, that if he could bring the goddess 
Gunga from heaven,'^ his sons might be restored to him. Tlie king 
offered the sacrifice, and placing Ungshooman on the throne, took 
up his re.sidence in a forest as a hermit, wliere lie died. tJngshoo- 
man, in his turn, making his son Dwilee[)TJ his successor, died also 
in a forest. Dwilcepu had two wives, but no children ; he there- 
fore abdicated the throne, and embracing the life of a hermit, 
sought of the gods a sou, and the deliverance of the sons of 
SiSguru. Shivu promised him, that by means of bis two queens a 
son should be bc>ru. These women lived together, and after some 
time the youngest had a son, wliom they called Bhugeerut’hu 
who, however, was ordy amass of flesh. Though greatly moved at 
the sight of such a child, they preserved it, and in time it grew 
up to manhood. One day Ushtu-vuki-u, a moonei^, who w\as 

c The Hindoo writers say, that the seven seas wore thus formed hy the sons of 
Sugiiru. Some accounts a<ld, that not finding a place large enough to contain the earth 
which they thus dug up— they devoured it ! 

^ Or, as it is explained, if he could perform the funeral rites for these sixty thou- 
sand persons uith the eilkacious waters of the Ganges, they would be delivered from 
the curto, and uiicend to heaven. 

This stoiy i;i so extremely indelicate, that it is impossible to translate it. 
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hump-backed, aud wriggled in walking, called to sec these females; 
when Bhiigeerttt’hti, in rising to salute the sage, trembled and 
wriggled in such a manner, that Uslitit-viikrxi, thinking he was 
mocking him, said, ‘ If thou canst not help wriggling thus, be a 
perfect child ; but if thou art mocking me, be destroyed/ The 
boy immediately became perfect, and the sage gjive him his bless- 
ing. Wlien Bhugeerflt'liu was grown up, he addressed his prayers 
to different gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand rela- 
tions — but in vain ; at length Brumha, moved by his piety, gave 
him a single drop of the water, and Vishnoo giving him a shell 
which he blew, Giinga followed him. As she had to fall fi*om 
heaven to earth, Bhugeerht’hu was afraid lest the earth should be 
crushed by her fall : wherefore Shivu, standing on mount Himavtft, 
caught Gunga in his bunch of matted hair, and detained her there 
for some time ; but at length suffered one drop to fall on the 
mountain : and from thence, on the tenth of the increase of the 
moon in Jyoisht’hn, the goddess touched the earth, and whichever 
way Bhugeerut’hu went blowing the conch, there Giinga followed 
him. 

Several very curious circumstances happened to Gunga as she 
passed along. In one place slue ran nearJanhoo, a sage, and 
washed away his mendicant’s dish, the flowers for worship, &c. 
upon which he, in anger, took her up, and swallowed her. At 
the intreaties of Bhugeerflt’hu, however, the sage let her pass out 
at his thigh, on which account Gunga received the name of 
Janhuvee. 

. On they went, till Giinga asked Bhflgoei'iit’hu where these 
sixty thousand relations were whom she was to deliver. He being 
unable to inform her, she, to make sure of their delivei*ance, at the 
entrance of the sea, divided herself into one hundred streams,^ and 
ran down intopatalu; where, as soon as the waters of Gflnga 
touched their ashes, they were delivered from the curse, and 
ascended in chariots to heaven. 

When Giinga was brought from heaven, the gods, conscious 
that their sins also needed washing away, petitioned Brumha on 
the subject, who soothed them by promising th.it Gunga should 
remain in heaven, and descend to earth also. Tliis goddess, 
therefore was called Mundakiiiee in heaven, Gunga on earth, aiul 
Bhoguvut«e in patalu. 

All casts worship Gunga, yet most of the ceremonies at the time 
of the daily ablutions, with the exception of some forms of praise to 
this goddess, are in^the name of Shivu and other gods. The Hin- 
doos particularly choose the banks of this river for their worship, 
as the merit of works performed here, according to the promise of 


^The mouths of the Ganges. 
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the sliastiTis,*^ becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voishakliu, 
Jyoisht’hu, Kartiku, and Maghii, the merit is greater than in 
other months; and at the full moon in these months is still more 
enhanced. In every month, on the first, sixth, and eleventh of 
the moon, and at its total wane also, bathing in Gunga is much 
recommended. 

On the third of the moon in Voishakhti, a few Hindoos per- 
form the ceremonies of worship by the side of the river, under the 
expectation that the benefits will be undecayable : such is the pro- 
mise of the smritee shastinis. 

On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’htf, in the fore- 
noon, the Diishuluira festival is held, in commemoration of Gunga’s 
descent to the earth. Crowds of people assemble from the different 
towns and villages near the river, especially at the most sacred 
places of the river, bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, 
cloth, sweetmeats, &c., and hang garlands of flowers across the river, 
even where it is ver3^ wide. After the people have bathed, the 
officiating bramhun ascends the banks of the river with them ; and 
after repeating snngkulpxi,^‘ places before him a jar of water, and 
sitting with his face to the north or east, perfoms what his called 
ghtittl-st’haprinu.* After this, the bramhun performs other cere- 
monies, as asunu shoodhee,’' ungu-nj^asti,' kurangdi-njras'S,* bhoot- 
sh55dhec,™ dig-vundliuuu,“ bh55t-otsaTUim,° &c. then the worship 
of the five gods ; of the nine planets ; of the regents of the ten 
quarters, &c. To this succeeds meditation, manusfi,** &c. ; the priest 
next presents the oflerings, which may be sixty-four, or eighteen, 
or sixteen, or ten, or five, or merely flowers and water, according 
to the person’s ability. To these oflerings, the worshipper must 
add sesamuni, clarified butter, and barley-flour. The officiating 
bramhun next performs the worship of ISIarayunu, Mtihdshwuru,** 

s ‘ He who thinks upon Gung<a, though he may be 800 miles distant from the 
river at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to heaven. — At the hour of 
death, if a person think upon GiSnga, he will obtain n place in the heaven of Shivif. 
— If a jKjrson, according to the regulations of the shastni, be going to bathe in 
Gunga, and die on the road, he shall obtain the same benefits as though be had 
acttialiy bathed. —There are 3,500,000 holy places belonging to GiSn^ ; the person 
who looks at Gunga, or bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruit which arises 
from visiting all those ,3,r)00 000 holy places. — If a person ■who has been guilty of 
killing cows, bramliilns, his gooroo, or of drinking spirits, &c. touch the waters 
of Giliiga, desiring in his mind the remission of these sins, they will be forgiven.— By 
bathing in Gtinga, accompanied with prayer, a peraon will remove at once the sins 
of thousands of births.’ — Guiuja- Vaktja- Vuhe. 

An incantation, at the time of repeating which the person promises to attend to 
certain ceremonies. 

‘ The ceremonies performed at the setting up of an image. Here the jar of water 
is the image, before which the worship of any of the gods may be performed. 

^ Purifying the seat. ' Ceremonies accompanied with motions of the fin- 

gers. TO Purifying the five elements of which the body is composed. " Bind- 
ing the ten quarters, to prevent evil spirits from arriving to defile the worship. 
» Driving away the evil sj)irits. p Going over all the ceremonies in the mind, 

a Shivtt. 
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Brijinlia, Sooryu, BhtigeerSt’hil, and Uimaluyu ; then the worsliip 
of the inluibitants of the waters, as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, 
the water-snakes, the leeches, the snails,' the mukuriis, tlie shell- 
fish, the porpoises, &c. The offerings, after having been presented 
to the inhabitants of the waters, are thrown into the Ganges. 
Ten lamps of clarified butter are then lighted up, and all the other 
offerings presented. After this, the names of certain gods are re- 
peated, with forms of praise ; the fee is presented to the priest, the 
bramhuns are entertained, and the offerings sent to the houses of 
bramhuns. At the close of these ceremonies the people perform 
obeisance to Gunga, and then depart. Great multitudes assemble 
on the banks of the river on these occasions, and expect much both 
in this life and hereafter from this act of worship. If a jierson, 
placing on his head ten fruits of ni\y kind, tlms immerse himself 
in the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be removed. 

In this month also clay images of Gunga are set up in domes- 
tic temples, and worshipped, and the next day thrown into the 
river. In soihe places clay images of this goddess are preserved in 
clay temples, and worshipped daily* Persons escaping dangers on 
water present offerings to Gfinga, as well as to Vuroonu, the Indian 
Neptune ; as mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used 
to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 

On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitrfi, the 
people descend into the water, and with their hands joined immerse 
themselves ; after which the officiating bramlmn reads a portion of 
theshastrfi, describing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
The people repeat after the priest certain significtint words, as the 
day of the month, the name of Vishnoo, &c., and then immerse 
themselves again. Gifts of rice, fruits, and money arc offered to 

' This strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv. 

‘ Who has not heard, where Egypt’s realms are nam’d, 

What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 

Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown serpents* there 
The crocodile t commands religious fear : 

AVhere Memnon’s statue inamc strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes (such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns !) 

Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns; 

A monkey-god i , prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold : 

To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr^dtl : 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies. 

Where to her dogB§ aspiring temples rise : 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Keligious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’emm with gods !* 

* See Gurooru. t The Hindoos throw their cliildren to the nUigators. J Hunoomau. 

J See the nccouAt above, ^ Sec a preceding article. 
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the poor, the bramhdns, and the priest. On this occasion groups 
of ten or twelve persons stand in the >vatei* in one spot, for whom 
one brainhun reads the formulas. I’hese groups are to be seen ex- 
tending themselves very for along the river. At the moment of 
the conjunction of the moon (on the thirteenth of its decrease) 
with the star Shutubhisha^ this festival is called the Great Varoo- 
nee. The merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is sup- 
posed to be very great ; the people fast till the bathing is over. 
When tliere is a conjunction as above, and the day falls on a 
Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Great Varoonee.® 

The pooranus declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch 
of Gunga takes away all sin, however heinous ; that thinking of 
Gunga, when at a distance, is sufficient to remove the tixint of 
sin ; but that bathing in Gunga htis blessings in it of which no 
imagination can conceive. 

So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that many 
bramhuns will not cook upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash 
themselves nor their clothes in it.* Some persons perform a 
journey of five or six months to bathe in Gunga, to perform the 
rites for deceased relations, and to carry this water to place in their 
houses, for religious and medicinal uses. The water of this river 
is used also in the English courts of justice to swear upon, as the 
koran is given to Mxisulmans, and the New Testament to Chris- 
tians ; but many of the most respectable Hindoos refuse to 
comply with this method of making oath, alleging that their 
shastrfis forbid them in these cases to touch the water of the 
Ganges, "" the shalgramu, or a bramliun. When such cases occur 
in the courts, the judges very candidly permit the person, if of 
good character, to give his evidence in a way consistent with his 
peculiar prejudices, as, after bathing, &c. and standing with his 
face to the east. The Hindoo courts formerly admitted a person s 
evidence without an oath ; and when a cause could not be deter- 
mined by evidence thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is 
not uncommon for one Hindoo to say to another, ^ Will you make 
this engagement on the banks of Gfinga V The other replies, 
'I engage to do what I have said; but I cannot call Gfinga to 
witness it.' If a person utter a most audacious lie, while near or 
upon the Ganges, the person to whom he is speaking says, ‘ Arc you 

« At the time of many of the festivals, the sides of the Ganges, in many places, 
are gaily illuminated ; and lights fastened on boards, plantain stalks, &c. or put in 
earthen pots, are floated down the stream. 

t In the work called Valmookee-moonee, amongst many other forms of praise to 
be offered to QiXnga, is the following : — goddess, tlie owl that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on thy banks is exalted beyond measure; while the omporor, whoso 
palace is far from thee, though he noay possess a million of stately elephants, and 
may have the wives of millions of conquered enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ 

“ Many persons refuse to contest causes in which largo sums are at stake, 
under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the waters of the Gauges. 
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Dot afraid of uttering such a falsehood in the presence of Gunga f 
A third person perhaps adds, as a continuation of the reproach— 
‘Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into Qhnga, 
even at PrtLyagti.’ 

Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river 
to remove the sins of the night or of the day ; when sick they 
smear theii* bodies with the sediment, and remain near the river 
for a month perhaps. Some of course recover, and others die : a 
Hindoo says, that those who have a steady faith and an unwaver- 
ing mind, recover ; the rest perish. 

The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight of the 
Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in their last moments. 
A person in his last agonies is frequently dragged from his bed 
and friends, and carried, in the coldest or in the hottest weather, 
fi’om whatever distance, to the river side ; where he lies, if a 
poor man, without a covering day and night till he ex])ires : with 
the pains of death upon him, he is placed uj) to the middle in the 
water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the tooliisee plant are 
also put into his mouth ; and his relations call upon him to 
repeat, and repeat for him, the names of Eamh, Hiiree, NarayCinti, 
Bi*umha, Gunga, &c. In some cases the family priest repeats 
some incantations, and makes an offering to Voittirfinee, the river 
over which the soul, they say, is ferried after leaving the body. 
The relations of the dying man spread the sediment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, and afterwards with the finger write on 
this sediment the name of some deity.' Tf a person should die in 
his house, and not by the river side, it is considered as a great 
misfortune, as he thereby loses the help of the goddess in his 
dying moments. If a person choose to die at home, his memory 
becomes infamous. The conduct of Kaja Nuvu-krishnif of 
NiSdeeya, who died in his bed-room about the year 1800, is still 
mentioned as a subject of reproach, because he refused to be carried 
to the river before death. ‘ Ah ! Ah !' say the superstitious, when . 
a neighbour at the point of death delays the fatal journey to the 
river, ‘ he will die like Raja Nuvu-Krishnu.' 

Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt near 
this river ; and when they cannot bring the whole body, it is not 
uncommon for them to bring a single bone and cast it into the 
river,* under the hope that it will help the soul of the deceased. 

^ Many persona, ^vhose relations die at a distance from the Ganges, at the time 
of burning the body preserve a bone, and at some future time bring this bone and 
commit it to Qilng^ supposing that this will secure the salvation of the deceased. 
The work called Kriya-yogiisarS contains the following curious story : — A bramhiin, 
who had l^n guilty of the greatest crimes, was devoured by wild beasts ; his bones 
only remained. ^ A crow took up one of these bones, and was carrying it over Giinga, 
when another bird darting upon it, the crow let the bone fall. As soon as the bone 
touched Giinga, the bramhiKn sprang to life, And was ascending to heaven, when the 
messenger of Yiftnil, the judge of the dead, seized him, as a great sinner. At this 
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In the eastern parts of Bengal, mamed women* long disap- 
pointed in their hopes of children, make an offering to Q®n^, and 
enter into a vow, that if the goddess will give them two children, 
they will present one to her : and it is not uncommon for such 
women to oast the first child into the river as an offering ; but it 
is said, that at present some relation or religious mendicant stends 
ready to pref^rve the life of the child. The mother cannot take it 
again, but this person adopts and provides for it. These offering 
are made on the tenth of the moon in JyoishthiJ, and on the 13^ 
of Choitrtl. 

Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, not 
doubting bat they shall immediately ascend to heaven. The 
shastru encourages this J It is a sin for a bramhhn, but an act of 
merit in a sh55dru or a dundee, if he be in worldly trouble, or 
afflicted with an incurable distemper. The Gunga-Vakya-V&lee 
says, ^ Should any person have eaten with another who is degrad- 
ed for seven successive births ; or have committed the five sins, 
each of which is called muha-patuku ; sliould he have eaten the 
food which has been touched hy a woman in her courses ; or Lave 
constantly spoken falsely ; or have stolen gold, jewels, &c. ; should 
he have killed the wife of his friend ; or have injured hramhiins, 
or friends, or his mother, &;c. ; or have committed the sins which 
doom a man to the hell calle<l Muharoiiruvu ; oi’ have committed 
those sins for which the messengers of Yumu constantly beat a 
person ; or have committed multitudes of sins in childhood, youth, 
and C)ld age ; — if this person bathe in Gunga at an auspicious period, 
all these sins will be removed : he will also he admitted into the 
heaven of Bnlmha, the Puiaim-liungsee ; be put in possession of 
the merits of the man who presents a lac of red cows to a bram- 
hun learned in the four vedus ; and afterwai'ds will ascend and 
dwell at the right hand of Vishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this 
happiness, and shall be re-born on the earth, he will be possessed 
of every good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very honoui- 


time Narayitnu’s messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins of this man, since 
one of his bones had touched Cilnga, were all done away. The appeal was made to 
Vishnoo, who decided iu the branihun’s favour. The bramhnn immediately went to 
heaven. 

y The SktSndu pooraniS declares, that by dying in the Ganges, a person will obtain 
absorption iuto Brfiinhii. The same work contains a promise from Shivtt, that who- 
ever dies in Gttnga shall obtain a place in his heaven. — The BhilvishyiS pooranlS affirms 
that if a w'orm, or an insect, or a grass-hopper, or any tree growing by the aide of 
Gtinga, die in the river, it will obtain absorption into Briimhtt. — The BrUmhtl pooranii 
says, that whether a person renounce life in Q&nga, praying for any particular benefit, 
or die by accident, or w'hether he possess his senses or not, he will be happy. If ho 
purposely renounce life, be will enjoy absorption, or the highecri; hfippiness ; if he dio 
by accident, he will still attain heaven. — Mfinoo says, ‘ A mansion with bones for its 
rafters and beams ; with nerves and tendons for cords ; with muscles and blood for 
mortar ; with skin for its outward covering ; filled with no sweet perfume, Wt loaded 
with faeces and urine ; a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, 
harassed with pains, haunted with the qiwlity of darkness, and incapable of standing 
long ; such a mansion of the ^’^tal soul let its occupier alwaj’-s cheerfully quit.* 
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able, &c. He who ehall doubt any part of this, w^l be doopsted to 
the hell cdlod Koombh^-pakfi, ajid afterward be boj^ ^ Bm If 
a person, in the presence of Gfinga, on the anniversary of her .anir 
val on the earth, and according to the rules prescribed in the 
shastrils, present to the bramhuns whole villages, he will obtain 
the fruite that arise from all other offerings, from all sacrifices, fr^pi 
visiting all the holy places, &c. ; his body will be a million times 
more glorious than the sun ; he will obtain a millibn of virgins, 
and multitudes of carriages, j)alankeens, &c. covered with jewels ; 
he will dwell for ages in heaven, enjoying its pleasures in company 
with his father ; as many particles of dust as are contained in the 
land thus given away to the bramhuns, for so many years will the 
giver dwell in happiness in Vishnoo's heaven/ 

Every real Christian must be deeply affected on viewing the 
deplorable effects of this superstition. Except that part of the 
rig-vedu which countenances the burning of women alive, no writers 
ever gave birth to a more extensive degree of misery than those 
who have made the Ganges a sacred river. Thousands, yea mil- 
lions of people are annually drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labburs, several times in the year, to visit different holy places of 
this river, at a great expense of time, and money spent in making 
offerings to the goddess ; expensive journeys are undertaken by 
vast multitudes to obtain the water* of this river, (some come two 
or three months* journey for this purpose,) or to ctxny the sick, the 
dying, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to its banks. What the 
sick and dying suffer by being exposed to all kinds of weather in 
the open air on the banks of the river, and in being choked by the 
sacred water in their last moments, is beyond expression. In short, 
no eyes, but those of Omniscience, can see all the foul deeds done 
upon and by the sides of this river; and the day of judgment alone 
can bring all these ♦deeds to light. The bramhiin will then see, 
that instead of Gunga’s liaving removed the sins of her worshippers, 
she lias increased them a million-fold. 


Sect. II . — Otlier deified Rivers. 

The Godavuree, the Nhrmiida, the Kavdree, the Atrtyee 
the Kurutoya, the Bahooda, the Gomutee, the Shruyoo, the 
Gundtikee, the Varahee, the Chnrmun-wniee, the Shutndi’oo 
the Vipasha, the Goutilmee, the Kurmunasha, the Shonu,*" the 
Oiravittee, the Chuiidrubhaga, the Vitusta, the Sindhoo, the 
Bhudra-vukasha, the Puniisa, the Ddvika, the Tamruptirrico, the 
1 oongubhudra, the Krishna, the Vetruvutee, the Bhoiruvh, the 
Brtimhil-pootriK,^ the Voittirunee, and many other rivers, are 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrus as sacred. 

* Many thousands perish by the dysentery, and others through wfint, in these 
jourmes. 

^ This is a male riven 


^ Ditto. 
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OTHER DEIFIED RIVERS. 


At the full moon in Asharhti, many thousand Hindoos assemble 
at PrStapfi-gfirfi, a place to the west of Lucknow, and bathe in the 
Godavtiree, Dr in the remains of it, (for at this season of the year 
this river is nearly dried up.) 

On the last day of ChoitrtL, a large assembly of Hindoos meet 
at ModflLphttru-pooru, about sixteen miles from Patna, where the 
Qfindakee, the Sfirfiyoo, and the Ganges meet.^ The assembly 
remains eight days, and a large fair is held on the spot, at which 
horses, camels, and other beasts, and also children, are bought 
and sold : the price of a boy is from ten to twelve rupees ; that 
of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some say as 
many as 20,000, principally women, assemble at IJyodhya, to 
bathe in the Sfirhyoo. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonu, an 
equal number of people are said to meet on the banks of the 
Stirfiyoo at Buhurum-ghatu, near Lucknow : but they do not 
bathe in the river, the water of which is very filthy, but in a 
sacred pool adjoining. 

On the banks of the Yfimoona, on the second of the moon in 
Kartiku, and on the eighth of the decrease of the moon in Bhadru, 
vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in different places to bathe. 

The Brtimhfi-pootru receives the same honours on the eighth 
of the increase of the moon in Choitru. At a place three days' 
journey from Dacca 50 or 60,000 people assemble, and sacrifice 
pigeons, sheep, and goats, casting them into the river. Children 
are also cast into the river here by their mothers, but are generally 
rescued and carried home by strangers. Supei’stitious people say, 
that on this day the river gradually swells so as to fill its banks, 
and then gradually sinks to its usual level. 

The Voiturunee, in Orissa, is also placed among the sacred 
rivers, and on the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitim, 
great multitudes of Hindoos, (six or seven hundred thousand,) 
assemble at Yajti-poorfi, near the temple of Jfigfinnat’hii, and 
bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honoui*s and I could 
have greatly enlarged this account, in detailing their fabulous 
histories, and in noticing the superstitious ceremonies of this 
deluded people on their banks : but what 1 have here inserted, 
and the preceding account of Gfinga, must suffice. 

There are several causes why particular places of these rivers are esteemed 
peculiarly sacred. Some of these causes are given in the shasti-fis, and others arise from 
tradition. One instance of the ktter occurs respecting VoidyvSatSS, a place near 
^Serampore, where Nimaee, a religious mendicant, performed his devotions, and ivhere 
'at present, at a conjunction of particular Btai*8, multitudes assemble to bathe. 


c See Asiatic Researches. 
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CHAR XIV. 

THE WORSHIP OF FISH. 

ViSHNOO, having been incarnate in the form of a fish, is worship- 
ped on certain occasions, or rather a form of praise is repeated m 
Honour of this incarnation. 

In tbe preceding account of Gunga it will also be seen, that the 
finny tribes of that river are worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of this goddess. 

I am informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing on the 
banks of the Pudmii, on the 5tli of the increase of the moon in Maghfi, 
actually worship the Ilishfl fish, when they first arrive in the river, 
with the usual ceremonies, and after that partake of them without 
the fear of injuring their health. 


CHAP. XV. 

THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 

The Hindoos have deified their shastrus, which, on different 
occasions, they worship with the same ceremonies as an idol, 
anointing the book with perfumes, and adorning it with garlands. 

At the reading of any part of the vedus, the Chundee, and other 
works, the book to be read is always addressed as an idol. At such 
times the worshipper thus praj^s to the boei|;^; ‘ Oh ! book ! thou art 
the goddess of learning, bestow learning upon me.' 

When an individual employs a bramhiin to recite to his family 
and neighboui’s the Mfihabharutu, Ramayfinu, Shreebhagfivtttu, 
or any other pooranfi, the worship of the work recited is performed 
on the first and last jlays at considerable length, many oflierings 
being presented : each day’s recital is also preceded by a short 
service paid to the book. 

At the festival in honour of the goddess Sfirfiswfitee any one 
of the shastrus is adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen 
and inkstand. 

The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendicant 
voiragefe, pay a still greater reverence than the regular Hindoos to 
the books they esteem sacred. These books relate to the amours 
of Krishnfi, or to the mendicants ChoitiLnyu and Nityanundfi. 

A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a bramhun, 
is a very meritorious gift. 
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THE DIFFEfiENT KINDS OF SHALGEAMU. 


CHAP. XVI. 

THE WORSHIP OF STONES, 


The Shalgram'W", 

This is the astitcs, or eagle-stone, of which there is a great 
^variety, and to which many virtues were ascribed by the ancients. 
When I shewed a picture of the eagle-stone to a bramhun who was 
sitting with me, without informing him what it was, he exclaimed 
— ‘ This is the shalgramu !’ and added, (jocularly,) ‘ Oh 1 then, 
Englishmen will be saved, as they have the shalgramfl amongst 
them.' 

This stone, black, hollow, and nearly round, is said to be 
brought from mount Gtfndfikee, in NepauL It is added, that in 
this mountain there are multitudes of insects which perforate the 
masses of stone, so that pieces fall into the river Gundukii in the 
shape of the shalgramu, from whence they are taken with nets. 
Common ones are about as large as a watch. They are valued 
according to their size, their hollowness, and the colours in the 
inside ; and from these ch'cumstances they are called by different 
names. The chief sorts are called Lukshmes-NarayuntijRughoonat’hu, 
Ltikshmee, Jilnardunu, Vamunu, Damodui'ti,^ &c. These different 
shalgramiis are worshipped under their different names. The first 
is sometimes sold for as much as two thousand rupees. I'he Hin- 
doos have a notion, that whoever keeps in his house this celebrated 
stone, and a shell called dukshina-viSrtii,® can never become poor ; 
but that the very day in which any one pmi/S with one of them,; 
he will begin to sink into poverty. Almost every respectable 
bramhun keeps a shalgramu, as do some vsh56drus. The bramhtin 
who does not keep one is reproached by his neighbours. 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in 
the Shree-bhaguvutu : — Vishnoo created the nine planets to preside 
over the fates of men. Shtinee (Saturn) commenced his reign by 

® From sharS and gramii, which indicates that this stone makes the place 
excellent in' which it is preserved, as the MiihabhaHitii is said to purify the places in 
which it is read : hence bramhSns are forbidden to enter a village where the 
Miihabhariltti is not found, as such place is pronounced unclean. 

^ The Hindoos say, that this last shalgramiC requires large offerings of food to 
be presented to it ; and that a bramhSn, who had begged one of them, and neglected 
to feed it sufficiently, was brought to ruin, this god having swept away nearly hia 
whole family by death. Many stories of tMs kind are related of this stone. Though 
a single grain of rice was never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos 
firmly believe this and similar stories, against all the evidence of their senses for 
hundreds of years together. Qopalif, a learned bramhiin employed in the Seramporo 
printing-office, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his house by a 
relation, who attributed his family misfortunes to its powers. 

® A shell, the convolutions of which turn to the right. Vishnoo is said to hold 
a shell of this kind in his hand. 
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proposing to BrBmha, that he should first come under his influence 
for twelve years. Brfimha referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, 
equally averse to be brought under the dreaded influence of this 
inauspicious planet, desired Satui*n to call upon him the next day, 
and immediately assumed the form of a mountain. The next day 
Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering that he had 
united himself to mount Gundukee, he entered the mountain in 
the form of a worm called vnjru-keetu.® He continued thus to 
afflict the mountain- formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of 
this mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper 
representatives of himself ; adding, that each should have twenty- 
one marks in it, similar to those on his body, and that its name 
should be shalgramu. 

The worship of sny of the gods may be performed before the 
shalgramfl, and it is often adopted as the representative of some 
god. It claims no national festival, but is placed near the image 
worshipped, and first receives the devotions of the Hindoos. The 
shalgramii is also worshipjied daily by the brain huns, after morn- 
ing ablutions : they first bathe or wash the stone, reading the 
formulas ; and then offer flowers, white lead, incense, light, sweet- 
meats, and water, repeating incantations : tlie offerings, after 
remaining before it a short time, are eaten by the family. In the 
evening, incense, light, and sweetmeats are offered, preceding 
which a bell is rung, and a shell blown ; and tlie whole is closed 
by the priest's prostrating himself before the stone. 

During the month Voishakhu, bra mh fins suspend a pan of 
water every day over the shalgramu, and, through a small hole at 
the bottom, let the water fall on it, to pieserve it cool during this 
month, which is one of the hottest in the year. This water is caught 
in another pan }daced beneatli, and drank in the evening as holy 
water. When the country is in great want of rain, a bramhun in 
some instances places the shalgramu in the burning sun, and siis 
down by it, repeating incantations. Burning the god in the sun 
is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 

Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhiin to present single 
leaves of the toohlsee plant, sprinkled with red powder, to the 
shalgramti, repeating incantations. A hundred thousand leaves 
are sometimes presented. It is said, that the sick man gradually 
recovers as every additional leaf is offered. When a Hindoo is 
at the point of death, a bramhtin shews him the marks of the 
shalgramiS, the sight of which is said to secure the soul a safe pas- 
sage to Vishnoo’s heaven. 

In a work called Shalgramfi-nirnuyu an account is given of 
the proper names of the difterent shalgramtis ; the benefits arising 


Literally, the thunder- bolt worm. 
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OF THE GODS IN WORSHIP— THE PEDAL; 


from their worship ; the kinds of shalgramns proper to be kept 
by persons in a secular state, and also by the religiona 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the room 
where the family dwell, is assigned to this god. Some persons 
keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and some even as many as 
a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgramri is rendered impure by the touch of a shoodrti** 
and in such cases must be purified by rubbing it over with cow- 
dung, cow’s urine, milk, ghee, and curds. If a small part of the 
shalgramii be broken off, the owner commits it to the river. Tlie 
bramhuns sell these stones, but trafficing in images is dishonorable. 

[The shalgi-amfi is the only stone deriving its deity from 
itself : all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incanta- 
tions. For an account of them, see a succeeding article relative 
to the Hindoo images.] 


CHAP. XVII. 

A LOG OF WOOD W'OHSHIPPED. 

The Pedal, 

This is a rough piece of wood, (termed dhf^nkee,) generally 
the trunk of a tree, balanced on a pivot, with a head something 
like a mallet ; it is used to separate the rice from the husk, to 
pound brick-dust for buildings, &c. A person stands at the farthest 
end, and with his feet presses it down, which raises up the 
head ; after which he lets it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One 
of these pedals is set up at almost every house in country places. 

The origin of this worship is thus given : — A religious guide, 
being called upon to give the initiating incantation to one of his 
disciples, commanded him to repeat the word dhe^nkee, dh^nkee. 
Narudu, the god of the dht^nkee, pleased with the disciple, visited 
him, riding on a pedal, and gave him as a blessing another incan- 
tation, by which he immediately became perfect, anidyfiscended 
to heaven. ^ 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of investiture 
with the poita, of giving the first rice to a child, and at any other 
particular time of rejoicing. The women are the worshippers. It 
IS also worshipped in the month Voishakhti by all castes of females, 
not excepting the wives of the most learned bramhuns ; who con- 
secrate it by putting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some 
rice, doorva grass, and oil on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the raja of NiQti-danga, Mtth^ndrfi- 
ddvS-rayu, spent three hundred thousand rupees in a grand 
festival in honour of this log of wood. At the close of the festival, 
the raja took a firebrand, and set all the gilded scenery on fire, 
and thus finished this scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 

^ So are all other images that have been C(msecratod. 
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BOOK II. 

OF THE TEMPLES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

OP THE TEMPLES. 

The Hindoo temples in Benml, thou^ different in shape, Are 
nearly of the same description of architecture : they are very in- 
inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in Europe ; but some of 
these buildings are in a better style than might have been expected 
fi*om a people so little advanced in the arts. 


Sect. 1. — Of different Kinds of Temples. 

The lUitndirU,^ dedicated to the lingtt, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, but the upper part short and 
tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a porch in fi^nt for spectators. 
The centre room contains the lingfi ; in the others are placed the 
utensils for worship, the offerings, &c. — Small square temples for 
the lingfi, with flat roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of 
rich men, or before a college, a consecrated pool of water, another 
temple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Gun^shfi are to be seen in some places. Very 
small temples like the Mfindirfi, only three or five cubits high, and 
containing a lingfi about a foot in height, have been erected at 
Benares. 

The Drool'S} temples, sacred to Jfigfinnat'hfi, rise from the 
foundation in a ^dutd slope like a sugar loaf, with an iron image 
of Gfiroorfi on me pinnacle. These temples, made of brick, are 
ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only one room. 

The PUnch'U-rUtn'W' temple has two or three rooms, and a 
single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the dome, and 
a smaller one on each corner. It is dedicated to the different forms 

■ Milndufi means any edifice of brick or stone ; but custom hais appropriated it 
almost exclusiyely to the temples of the lingii. 

^ Corrupted from devalayfi, i. e., dev*, a god, al*y*, a house. 

c Having five turrets. 
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of Vishnoo, as Radha-billiablitf, QopaW, Mfid&ifl-niohtfnfi, Govin- 
dhfi, &c. The temple called dedicated also to the 

various fonns of Vishnoo, has a double roof like the Miindirit, with 
a small turret on each comer of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger Jjurret to crown the dome. It contains four or five 
rooms. At Ugrfi-dw^pfi, the temple of Gopee-nat’hfi has different 
houses attached to it ; one for cooking, another for the utensils 
used in woi*ship ; another is a store-house for the offerings, and two 
others are open rooms for the accommodation of visitors and 
devotees. 

The Vishiioo-miindirU, having one room, with a partico in 
front, is a flat-roofed building, erected either within or without the 
wall which encloses a Hindoo house, or at a little distance from 
the owner’s house ; and sometimes by the side of the Ganges, when 
the person’s house is near the river. A few temples may be 
seen, having three rooms ; one of which is the god’s hall of audience, 
another his dining room, and the third his room for sleeping. 

Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected by 
rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and called Chitndee’miin- 
dUpit, and is designed for the image of Doorga or Kalee. This is 
built on four sides, with an area in the middle. 1’he image is 
placed the north end, wdth its face to the south ; the two sides, 
and the north end, in most cases, contain upper rooms with porticos 
beneath. The room which contains the image is about ten cubits 
long and sixteen broad : the other rooms are open in front with 
arched doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremo- 
nies of worship, hear the singing, &c. 

The Yortt-hmigala is made like two thatched houses or banga- 
las, placed side to side ; and has what is called in England a 
double-pitched roof, generally covered with tiles or bricks. The 
front is open without doors. These temples are dedicated to dif- 
ferent gods, but are not now frequently built in Bengal. 

The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called R(i8Um'WrichU, 
in which the image of Krishnu is annually placed and worshipped. 
This building is octagonal, with eight turrets at the comers, and 
a steeple in the centre supported by pillars ; and consists of one 
room, open on all sides, and elevated five or six feet from the 
ground. On the nights of the rastt festival, the image is brought 
and placed in this elevated open room, there worshipped, and 
afterwards carried back to the temple adjoining to the owner’s 
house. The DolU-munchu is a similar building, but is sometimes 
made larger. 

A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are erected 
ill Bengal, in which the images of Siddh^shwtiree, Krishnoo, 


^ nine tuiTetn. 
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Ramil, &;c. are set up. The roofs of these buildings are sloping, 
like the huts of the poor in Europe. 

Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under trees, 
and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 

In some few towns a number of different temples are built in a 
square. I once saw a D^valUyU of this kind at Chanchra, in 
Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as many gods. 
One thousand acres of ground are attached to this place ; one 
bramhun perform the ceremonies ; six others cook for these gods ; 
four others gather flowers, and bring the articles for the daily 
worship. Nirnaee-miilliku, a goldsmith of Calcutta, built and 
endowed this place. Similar devaluyiis are to be seen at Krishnii- 
nifgiii*fi,*Gttnga-vasii, Shiu-nivasu,Bflrulm-n^iguru^, Natoru, Poontd*, 
Somra^ Bhoo-koilastf, Gooptu-para, and at many other places in 
Bengal. — Raja Chundru-rayu, of Patulee, is said to have built two 
hundred of these ddvaluj^, at each of which two or three hundred 
people are daily fed. The relict of raja Tiluku-chflndrii, of Burdwan, 
erected one hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the liiigfi ; attaching to them eleven bram- 
huns and inferior servants, and endowing the temples with estates 
to the amount of the wages of the attendants. 

Before many temples is seen a roof, supported by pillars ^ 
under which portions of the shastrtls are recited or sung, and at 
other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. In general, however, 
the singing and dancing at the festivals take place under an 
awning in the open air, near some temple, or near the person's 
house who bears the expense. The long periods of dry weather in 
this climate render this practicable ; nor would the heat allow of 
such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if buildings suffici- 
ently large could be constructed. This accounts for the Hindoo 
temples being so small in the inside : many of them, especially 
those of the lingfl, are only large enough to contain the image, the 
offerings, the utensils of worship, and the officiating priests. 

Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings was formerly expend- 
ed in building temples, and supporting splendid festivals. At 
present, those who erect these temples in Bengal are principally 
the head-servants of Europeans, who appropriate part of their 
gains to these acts of supposed merit. * 

* These belong to Gire§Bhil-chiindrii,the raja NiJvil-dweepii. 

f This first plaoe is in MoorshiidabsdiS, and belongs to raja V ishoonat'hij, a.s does 
that at Nato^. 

t This belongs to raja Bhoov^nif-t’hakoorti. 

This place is the property of Ram-s^nkfirii-rayii, a voidyfi. 

» The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter CapitolinuB, was raised in consequence of a 
vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine war. 
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The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a single room, 
amounts to about two hundred rupees ; and the wages and daily 
offerings to one image are about three rupees per month. Some 
give the bramhtin who officiates twelve annas, and others a nipee 
monthly, with his food and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are 
given to him, but in other cases thev are presented to the Bram- 
httns of the village alternately, and the priest has money given him 
in their stead. These offerings frequently consist of a pound of 
rice, a pint of milk, half an ounce of sugar, and two plantains. 
The quantity, however, is not prescribed ; and other things are 
added by the wealthy. 


Seot. II . — Dedimtimi of TempUs. 

When a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a day to 
dedicate it to some god. The following account of the dedication 
of one hundred and eight temples to Shivtl, some years ago, at 
Talittt, in the district of Burdwan, by the mother of T^jfish-ch^- 
drtt, the raja of Burdwan, will give an idea of the manner in which 
this ceremony is performed. 

The foundation of these temples being about to be laid, a place 
was dug in the earth about a cubit square, into which water was 
poured, and a brick placed in the hole ; after which the worahip of 
the household god, ( Vishnoo,) of Vfiroonfi, and the lingfi, was per- 
formed. At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into the 
water, the floating of which to the right was considered as a good 
omen, and decided the point that the temple should be raised on 
that spot. The following prayer was then addressed to this brick : 

‘ As long as the earth and mountains remain, so long do thou 
remain immoveable.’ After the temples were nearly finished, many 
bramhtfns and the relations of the queen were invited, and on an 
auspicious day the ceremony of consecmtion was performed. An 
altar was raised before each temple, and four priests chosen for 
each altar ; who, purifying them, performed the worship of the 
five gods,^ the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the earth, 
and of Shivu, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded the 
bumt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating priests then 
celebrated the worship of Shivfi, while sitting at the doors of the 
temples. A person, in the name of the queen, next made a present 
to the builder, and hinted to him that she now wished to conse- 
crate these temples to Shivii. The trident of Shivfi was next 
worshipped, and fixed on the steeple. The princess then, sitting 
in an enclosure below the steps of one of the temples, in the 
presence of one of the priests and her attendants, devoted these 
temples to Shiyfi, saying, ^ O Shivii ! I present to thee these one 
hundred and eight temples, made of brick : may I be rewarded 

It Brilmha, Vishnoo, ShivU, Gifn^sh^, and Sd5ryi{. 
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with an everlasting residence in heaven.* In making this offering, 
a number of minute ceremonies took place. The princess next 
sent one of her relatives to perform the worship of Indrtt near a 
bamboo, bearing a trident, with a flag fastened thereto. The same 
person, after professing to animate one hundred and eight wooden 
images of the bull, worshipped them, and placed them in the 
temples thus dedicated. A representative of the princess next 
walked round the temples three times : — (the princess herself 
began to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being 
very corpulent, she resigned it to one of the priests.) — One 
hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands^ and the other articles 
used in worship, now performed the worship of the lingtl in the 
temples, ^t the close of these ceremonies, the princess presented 
a rupee to each of the four hundred and thirty-two ofliciating 
bramhuns, and one hundred and* eight rupees to her own private 
priest, who also obtained the offerings. She also presented twelve 
kinds of offerings to Shivtt, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment to the 
bramhiins succeeded, and at length the guests were dismissed with 
presents from among the offerings, or in money, from ten to fifty 
rupees each bramhun. One hundred thousand rupees, it is said, 
were expended upon these buildings.® 

The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when idols 
are dedicated and set up in temples ; when pools or trees are 
consecrated to the public use ; when cars are presented to some 
god ; and when a person is finishing the ceremonies of a vi’fltfl 
or vow. 


Sect. III . — Endowwsnt of temples. 

The worship in some temples is conducted, and the offerings 
supplied by the family which has erected the temple ; but in 
others by a hired bramhtin, who receives monthly wages : the 
offerings are in general distributed among the bramhuns of the 
village. 

To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make grants of 
houses, sometimes of whole villages ; and of lands, orchards, pools, 
&c. to a large amount ; and the produce of these grants is applied 
to the uses of the temple. 

The temple of Radha-bfllltibbii at Bflllubhii-poorii, about twelve 

' At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a garland ot 
flowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolaters : for when the 
priest of Jupiter came to worship Paul and Barnabas, (Acts xiv. 13.) he brought oxen 
and garlands. No doubt the latter were intended to be put upon the heads or necks 
of the apostle and his companion, the persons about to be wors&pped. 

“ T^jflsh-chilndrfl has since built one hundred and eight temples at Umbika 
and dedicated them to Shivfl. 
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miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, houses. Sac. 
to the annual amount of 8,000 rupees, by Haja M'fivit-Krishn'S ; 
which is divided among sixteen &milies of brainhtins. ’ 

The tenmle of JtigQnnat’hti at Mtihdshii, about the same dis- 
tance from Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, &c. to the 
annual amount of 1,400 rupees, by Kaja AnitndiL-Ch-andrit-Rayti. 

The temple of Gopee-nat’hfi at ■&grS-dweepfi has been endow- 
ed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 rupees, bv 
Raja Krishnfi-Chfindrfi-Raytl. 

The temple of Jugfinnat^hfi in Orissa has been endowed by 
several rich Hindoos : Raja Ram-Krishntt-d^vfi gave two villages, 
the rents of which bring in about 4,000 rupees annually : Nimoo- 
mtmikfi of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or 365 annually ; and 
his children continue the donation. Other rich men make similar 
annual presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 rupees 
a year are drawn from the Hindoos by the bramhiins of this 
temple. 


CHAP. II. 

OF THE IMAGES. 


The images of the Hindoo gods are made either of gold, silver, 
quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, copper, iron, mixed 
metal,® crystal, stone, wood, or clay.® The common workmen in 
gold, silver, brass, &c. make these images. 

The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, Luksh- 
mee, Radha, Krishnfl, and Sfiruswfitee ; which are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These images must not not be less 
in weight than one tola f they are generally three or four. 

The image of SheettLla is often made of silver, kept in the 
house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or twelve 
rupees. 

“ Containifig, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz., gold, silver, tin, copper, 
iron, zinc, lead, and brass. 

® The shastrtis allow images to be made of no other substances than these. The 
image of Shtlnee alone is made of iron. 

p Three tolas are rather more than one ounce. At KidderpoorU, adjoining 
to Calcutta, is a golden image of Pjititii-pavhn8§, two cubits high. Near Serampore, 
is a golden image of Ji(giSdhatrS§, about a cubit and a half high. 
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I'he images of Shivfi only are made of quicksilver and 
crystal. They are very small, and are kept, in the houses of the 
rich, and used for daily worship. 

Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These are very small, weighing 
only an ounce or two. 

Very small copper images of Sooryfi, and of Shivii riding on a 
bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped daily. 

The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doorga, 
Lukshmee, Shivh, &c. The images of any of the gods may be 
made with this mixed metal ; and may be worshipped either in 
private houses or in temples. 

« 

The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made of 
stone : the greater number are placed in temples ; a few small 
ones are found in private houses. All images of stone are worship- 
ped daily : the gi*eater number are of the lingu, or the various 
forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the lingit nine or twelve cubits 
high.*^ The mendicant followers of Vishnoo carry small images of 
Krishnti with them in their peregrinations, which are from one to 
two cubits high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black 
marble ; but there are some at Benares which are white. The 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of perfection 
as that to be seen in the oldest churches in England. These stones 
are brought into Bengal from the upper provinces, and cut by men 
who are to be found in all the great towns, and to whom it is an 
employment. Some stone images are miraculously found under 
ground.' See p. 125. 

The nimbu* tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his different 
forms ; also of Doorga, Radha, LtLkshmee, Shivfi, Gtiroorri, Choi- 
tiinyfi, &c. None of the wooden images are kept in private 
houses, but in separate temples. They are generally from one to 
three cubits in height. 

All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high : the 
images of the Jingu, made daily and worshipped, are immediately 
thrown away. In some places, clay images of KaHiktf, twenty-one 
cubits high, are set up, and after the festivaljjommitted to the river. 
The images of Doorga, Siddhdshwtti'ee, unnu-poorna, Krishnfl, 
Pfinchan&ifl, Shiist^hee, Mtintfsa, Dukshinu-rayS, &c. are however 
constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 

*1 An image of the lingtt is set up at Benares, which six men can hardly grasp. 

' Cybele is said to have fallen from heaven into a certain field in 

Phrygia, 


» Melia azadarachta. 
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cipal god-makers, though many other castes, and even Mfisulmans, 
follow this employment, 'fhe maker first takes a board, and raises 
upon it a little feme-work, to which he fastens bamboos covered 
with straw, for the back-bone, the arms, legs, &c. Round these he 
lays clay mixed with cow-dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers 
to dry. Having made the head of day, he lays it to dry, and 
afterwards joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes 
the body, arms, and legs, with more cow-dung and clay, and covers 
the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When ready, he 
carries it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, ac- 
cording to the size, obtains two, four, seven, or eight rupees for it. 
Sometimes the maker paints it at his own house, which costs two, 
thi’ee, four, or five rupees more. 

The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image is to be set up, brings twenty-two different 
articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, rice, a stone, 
turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, a shell, peas, red 
powder, &c. With all these things the ofiiciating bramhfin 
touches the forehead and other parts of the image, repeating in- 
cantations. This is called fidhivasiS, or inviting the goddess to 
come and dwell in the image. The next day, eyes and a soul 
(pranfi) are given. No one reverences the image till this work is 
done. 

When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated, in addition to 
the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, and bathed either 
in the house, or in the river. At this time the service occupies 
about an hour : after which the tree is clothed like a woman, with 
two vilwfi fruits for breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with 
red paint, are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, are said to have assisted in different wars the 
deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The Hindoo 
shastrtts make no hesitation in giving tongues to stones, or making 
trees into soldiers. It may be allowed in a romance ; yet the 
modem Hindoos are silly enough to believe most gravely that all 
this is the very truth. They say, ^ Why not ? God c.an do every 
thing.’ 

If a woman, a dog, or a shoodrtL touch an image, its godship 
is destroyed, and the ceremonies of deification must be again per- 
formed. A clay image, if thus defiled must be thrown away. 
There are degrees of impurity imparted by the touch of different 
animals. Breaking the hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. 
If an image be unequal in any of its parts, or if the eyes be made 
to look upwards or downwards, and not straight forwards, some- 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with ease, the 
spectators declare, that god himself is pleased. 

Godship of Images tried , — By performing a ceremony called 
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shorn, it is ima^ned, a person may obtain the power of ascertaining 
whether the deity dwell in an image or not In this ceremony, 
which must be repeated during fifteen da3rs and nights, the devotee 
bathes an image of the goddess Vipfireetti-prtItyTSngira with milk, 
curds, dariflied butter, cow's dung, and cow's urine ; worships it, 
having on red garments; and repeats the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks round 
the ima^e, in a triangular manner, one hundred and eight times, 
prostrating himself after every circumambulation. On the last 
day, the ceremonies are continued to a greater extent, and the 
burnt-sacrifice is added. When such a person bows to an image, 
if the deity dwell not in it, it will break to pieces. A person of 
Krishntt-nttgflrii is mentioned as having obtained this power: 
he bowed to an image of Mfidfinti-MobfiiiiS, at Vishnoo-poortt ; 
when the image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 
day. At Rdboona, a village near Balasore, several stone images 
are said to have been broken by a man named Kalaparhii, who 
bowed to them. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE PRIESTS. 


The Poorohitti . — Every bramhfin may perform the ceremonies 
of his religion. The priest, called a poorohitfi, is, however, called 
in to assist in the shraddhfi, the ten ceremonies called sfingskarfi, 
in those at the offering of a temple, at the different vrfitfis, at the 
festivals, and at a burnt-sacrifice ; and he is sometimes called to 
fast, and bathe, in the name of another. A man of property in 
some cases, unwilling to fast himself, gives his poorohitfi a rupee 
to do it for him ; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected with 
bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a family priest, 
who receives the fees and separate presents of cloth, sweetmeats, 
rice, fruits, &c. as his reward. 

Any bramhfin, who is acquainted with the different formulas 
of worship, may become an oflSiciating priest. In some cases, one 
person is priest to a thousand families ; but he employs assistants, 
and gives them a stipulated share of the perquisites. If the 
priest do not arrive in time, or if he blunder in performing the 
ceremonies, the person employing him reproves him. When 
several families have the same priest, and wish to perform certain 
ceremonies on the same day, the priest is sui*e to offend^ and never 
fails to be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. ' These priests arc generally very avaricious, and take care 
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The amount of the fees depends upon the ability and generosity 
of the person who employs the priest ; who is not un&equently 
veiy much dissatisfied with what he receives, and eomplains to 
others, that ^ the duties at such a man's bouse are very heavy, 
but that he gives only a very trifling fee, and no more of tue 
offering than a crow might eat.' This man subsists upon the fees 
and offerings, engaging in no other employment. 

The higher orders despise a bramhfin who becomes priest to 
sboodriis, and refuse to eat with him. Such a persUn can only be 
priest to one caste, and is called the joiners’ bmmhiin, or the 
blacksmiths’ bramhtln, &c. 

The yogees, (mostly weavem,) the chandalfls, and the basket- 
makers, have priests of their own castes, and not from among the 
bramhtins. 

The shastrtts point out the proper qualifications of a poorohitu, 
which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, mentioned in a 
following article. Some enjoy this office by hereditary succession. 
When a person, immediately after the performance of a religious 
ceremony in his family, meets with success in his connections or 
business, he not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his 
priest, and rewards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, 
if a person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, he lays it at 
the door of the priest. If at a bloody sacrifice the slayer happen 
to fail in cutting off the head at one blow, the priest is blamed 
for having made some blunder in the ceremonies, and thus produc- 
ing this fatal disaster. 

The AcharyU . — The person who taught the vedfis used 
to be called acharyu ; and at present the bramhfin^ who reads a 
portion of them at the time of investiture with the poita, is called 
by this name ; as well as the person who reads the formularies at 
a sacrifice. This latter person is generally the poorohitfi, but he 
then assumes the name of acharyn. A considerable number of 
bramhfiLns are qualified to discharge the duties of an acharyfi ; and 
any one thus qualified may perform them, without any previous 
consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty rupees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyfi at festivals. 

The BiidUshyU . — The Sfidtishyfi regulates tlie ceremonies of 
worship, but is not employed on all occasions : he is however gene- 
rally engaged at the festivals ; at the first shradhtl after a person’s 
death ; at the dedication of images, temples, flights of steps, ponds, 
&c. At the reading of the pooranus also ho attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He receives a fee 
often or fifteen* rupees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. On extraordinarj" occasions, five or ten sfidfishyits are 
employed, 
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The BHjimha sits near the fire at the time of a bnmt-o^riag 
and supplies it with wood. The fee to this peraon is five rupe^iu 
cases wkere the Sfidttshyil receives fifteen; to wluch is added a 
gift]^of rice, &c. 

The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the burnt- 
ofiering, repeating the proper formulas. He receives the same fee 
as the achaiyfi. 

^The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings presented 
to Ugnee, and are worshipped at the commencement of a sacrifice ; 
when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of cloth, or wood, pillows,* awn- 
ings, brass and copper vessels, &c. are presented to them. 

The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the perform- 
ance of any ceremony. 

Other priests , — A number of persons are employed as assistants 
to the priests : as, the Vuroo, who gathers flowers to present to the 
image, sweeps the temple, &c. The person who buys and collects 
the things for the offerings is called Udhikaree ; he who perfonUwS 
the ceremonies of worship is called P56jiLku ; he who cooks for the 
image, Pachfikti ; he who recites the pooranft in an assembly is 
called PathijtkiL ; he who holds the book and corrects the reading 
and the copy, Dharfikil ; he who hears the words, as the represen- 
tative of the person who is to enjoy the merit arising from the 
hearing of these stories, is called Shrota ; and he who repeats in 
the evening the meaning of what has been read in the day, 
Kitt'hfikfi, 


CHAP IV. 

OF THE WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLES. 


The daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
ShivK are as follows : — In the morning the officiating bramhfin, 
after bathing, enters the temple** and bows to Shivfi. He then 
anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil ;® after which 
he bathes the image with water which has not been defiled by the 
touch of a shoodrtt, nor of a bramhfin who has not performed his 
ablutions, by pouring water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a 
napkin. He next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping 

* The rich Hindoos sit with a lai^e pillow placed at their backs. 

^ Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of the steps. • ^ 

« The Greeks used to smear the statues of their gode with ointments, and adorn 
them with garlands. 
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tbe ends of bis three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the lingii, 
marld^ it as the worshippers of Shivfi mark their ft)rBheads. He 
next site down before the image, and, shutting his eyes, meditates 
on the work he is commencing ; then places rice and doorva grass 
on the lingii ; next a flower on his own head, and then on the top 
of the lin^ ; then another flower on the linrf ; then others, one 
by one, repeating incantations; he then places white powder, 
flowers, vilw# leaves, incense, meat oflTerings, and a lamp before the 
image ; also some rice and a plantain : he next repeats the name 
of Snivil, with some forms of praise ; and at last prostrates him- 
self before the image. These ceremonies, in the hands of a secular 

f )erson, are concluded in a few minutes ; a person who hits sufficient 
eisure spends an hour in them. In the evening the officiating 
bramhfln goes again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostnites himself before the door; then opening the door,® he 
places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, presents 
to the image a little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, &c. when, fall- 
ing at the feet of the image, he locks the door, and comes away. 

At the temple of Shivil, on the 14th of the increase of the 
moon in Phalgoontl, in the night, a festival in honour of Shivtt is 
kept : the image is bathed four times, and four separate services 
are performed during the night. Before the temple^, the worship- 
pers dance, sing, and revel all night, amidst the horrid din of their 
music. The occasion of this festival is thus related in the Bhflvish- 
wfl-pooranfl : — bird-catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, 
climbed a vilwil tree under which was an ima^ of the lingfl. By- 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew fell 
upon the image ; with which Shivil was so much pleased, that he 
declared, the worship of the lingfi on that night should be received 
as an act of unbounded merit. 

The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly tW same as that at the temples 
of the lingfi. Very early in the morning the officiating bram- 
hflln, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the purify- 
ing water of the Ganges, comes to the temple to awake the 
god. He first blows a shell and rings a bell ; then presents water 
and a towel, and mutters certain prayers, inviting the god to 
awake, &c. The offerings made to the forms of Vishnoo are much 
greater in quantity than those presented to Shiv^. About noon, 
fruits, roots, soaked peas, sweetmeats, &;c. are presented to the 
image ; and after this, that which answers to the English idea of 
dinner, consisting of boiled rice, fried herbs, spices, Vishnoo 
neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl After dinner, betle nut, &c. in 
leaves of the betie vine, are given to be chewed. The god is then 

c It i« reported of some Hindoo saints, that when they went to the temple to 
awake the god, while repeating the words of the shastrti used on these occasions, the 
doers always flew open of themselves ; reminding us of the European superstition, 
that *the temple of Cybele was opened not by hands, but by prayers.* 
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left to sleep, and the temple is shut up. While he sleeps the 
bramhiins eat the offerings. In tlie evening, curds, butter, sweet- 
meats, fruits, &c. are presented, and at this hour people come to 
the temple to look at the god and make their obeisance. After the 
setting of the sun, a lamp is brought into the temple, and a small 
quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &o. are offered. The priests wave a 
lamp of five lights before the image, ring a small bell, present 
water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, and a towel*. After the 
offerings have continued before the god about ten minutes, ^ they 
are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, and the god is shut up in the 
dark all night. 

* When I enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, I was informed, that 
they Mrere in imitation of the service pud to Krishna when ho used to return from 
tending the cattle : — water to wash himself, a towel, lights to examine where too 
thorns nad entered his feet or any other parts of the.body, a bell to testKy their joy 
that he has arrived in safety, and some food to refresh mm after the fatigues of the 
day in following the herds. 
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BOOK III. 

OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND VARIOUS 
DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


CHAP. L 

OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 


Sect. I. — Lunar Days, 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteentli lunar days, both 
of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, are consi- 
dered as fortunate days. At the full moon in Asharhfi, Kartikii, 
Maghil, andYoishakhu, religious ceremonies are peculiarly meritori- 
ous, especially gifts to learned brarahiins ; but on the third lunar day 
in Voishakhtt, their merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges 
on the tenth lunar day in Jyoisht'hfi, is extremely meritorious. 
The second lunar day in Asharhfi, and the eleventh in ShravSnti, 
are auspicious times for religious ceremonies. The performance of 
the shraddhti during the decrease of the moon in Bhadrii is a work 
of great merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth lunar daj’s of 
Ashwinil, eleventh in Kartikfi, the fifth lunar day in Maghu, the 
thirteenth in Phalgoonti, and the seventh In ChoitrS, and at the 
full moon in Poushil, very great benefits flow from religious acts. 
On all these days the Hindoos are particularly occupied in the 
different ceremonies of their religion. 


Sect. II. — Weekly Ceremonies. 

Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perfoim the worship of 
their guardian deity Sooryfi. Others, to lultil a vow, fast on a 
Monday,* performing the worship of Shivfl. Others, who suppose 
themselves to be under the baneful influence of the planet Saturn, 
fast on a Satui'day, and endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of 
devotion. 

• It is rather ningular, that both in the European and Hindoo Mythology, the two 
first days of the week should be called after the same gods : Rttvee-var^, Sunday, from 
Rif v’ee, the sun ; and Somtt-vaHf, Monday, from Somn, the moon. 
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Sect, III . — Monthly Ceremonies, 

The Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddhtt should be repeated monthly. Some persons, not able 
to attend to the weekly cei’emonies connected with their vows, 
perform them monthly. 


Sect. IV . — Annual Festivals, 

The festivals of Boorga, J3hyama, JSgflddhatree, Kartiktt, 
Miihish-murdinee, Rfititntee, tjnnti-poorna, PhtHuhai’oe, Shivil, 
Krishntt, GiSn^shii, &c. are held annually. Two festivals of SliiviL 
and nine of Krishnu are annual. 

The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each month 
of the year is taken from the Titliee-tuttwfi 

VoishakhU . — On the third lunar day, (the anniversary of 
Gfinga’s descent,) the worship of Gunga, of the mountains Kouasii 
and Himalttyti, of Bhugeerttt’hu, and of Sliivil. On the twelfth 
lunar day the bathing and worship of Vishnoo. 

JyoishfhU . — On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of the 
birth of G&iga,) the worship of Milniisa, and of the nagfis, (serpents.) 
At the full moon, the bathing of Jugunnat’hif ; and on the four- 
teenth of the wane of the moon, the worship of the goddess Savitree. 

Asharhit , — On the second lunar day, the dm wing of JilgiJn- 
nat’hfl’s car, with the worship of this god, and of Bumramfi and 
Soobhiidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, and the worship 
of these tliree gods. The next day is the anniversary of Vishnoo’s 
lying down to sleep. 

ShrauUnti . — At the full moon, the dolu festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the anniversary of the birth of Krishnfl,) the 
worship of this god, of his father, Jushoda, Rohinee, Chtlndika, 
Bfilfimmii, Dflkshti, Giirgti, Brumha, Ltlkshmee, and Shnst’hee. 

BhadrU , — On the seventh lunar day, the worship of Sliivfi and 
Doorga ; and on the seventh, the worship of MiSniisa, before small 
sheaves of doorva grass. On the twelfth, the worship of Indi'it, 
before a kind of flag-staff made with a tree called dumiinif. On the 
fourteenth, the worship of Unfllntfl. The shraddhfl is performed 
every day during the wane of the moon. 

AshwinU , — From the fimt to the ninth lunar day, the worship 
of Doorga. At the full moon, the worship of Lfikshmee, and the 
game of Chfltoorajee ; and on the last day of the moon, the 
Shyama festival. 
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Kartihtl . — On the first lunar dav, the worahip of king Bfilee ; 
and on the second that of Yflimil, and the feasting of own brothei*s 
by their sisters.'* On the eighth, the worship of Gtlroortt ; and on 
the ninth, that of Jttgfiddhatrea At the full moon, the rasfi 
festival, and the worship of Shyama before a picture. At the 
entrance of the sun into a new sign, or on the last day of Kartikfi, 
^the worship of Kartikfi. 

UgrilhayUnii , — On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kartiktt ; "and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, that of Mtihishtl- 
miirdinee. On the fourteenth that of Goilree ; and on the seventh 
of the wane of the moon, the offerings to the dead. 

PoifsM.— On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, the 
offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama festival. 

Magh . — On the fourth, the worship of GoiSree ; on the fifth, 
that of SitrSswiitee, and of the inkstand ; on the sixth, that of 
Sh4sht*hee ; on the seventh, that of S55ryi[ ; and on the eighth ; 
that ofBheeshmtl. On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead ; and on the fourteenth, the anniversaiy 
of the rise of the lingit. 

Phalgoon'H . — On the eighth, the worship of MfingiUu- 
chiindika ; and at the full moon, the dolu festival. 

ChoitrU . — On 'the sixth, the worship of Kartikfi ; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with tishokfi flowers ; on the ninth, the 
anniversary of the birth of Bamfi. On the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, the worship of Doorga ; and on the ninth, that of nnfi- 
poorna. On the fourteenth, the worehip of Kamfi-d^vfi. On the 
thirteenth of the decrease of the moon, the worship of Gtinga. On 
the entrance of the sun into a new sign at the close of this month, 
the presenting of water, rice, &c. to bramhtius. 


Sect. V. — Daily Ceremoniea, 

The shastrfis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, de- 
ceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship of 
Vishnoo, before the shalgramti ; of Sliivfi, before the lingu ; 
of a pemon’s guardian deity, before the ’ shalgramfi or water ; 
and of any image constantly preserved, is performed daily. If the 
family of a bramhfin, where such an image is set up, has become 
unclean by the death of one of its members, or by any other cause, 
they do not omit the daily worship, but invite another bramhun 
to perform the ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes a vow to 

^ The smritee shastHls ordain this custom. The manner of keeping it is as foL 
lows i—The sisters mark the foreheads of the brothers with white powder, and present 
them with garments, poitas, &c. and provide a great feast. It is said that YilmiS and 
his sister Yamoona established this custom. 
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perform for a certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo, Shivii, 
and his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names 
of the gods, with or without a bead-roll, especially the name of a 
person’s guardian deity, are acts of daily worship. The daily 
shraddhtt is performed by very few ; but at the time of bathing, 
in the ceremony called turpunti, the Hindoos pour out water from 
a. copper vessel, or from their hands, for their deceased ancestors.^ 
Some religious acts arc performed daily for three or four months' 
togethdr : as during the time of Vishnoo’s sleeping, (viz.,, from the 
twelfth or fifteenth of the moon in Asharhu, to the twelfth or 
fifteenth in Kartiku,) a person vows that no razor shall come 
on his head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt,® peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &ic. ; that he will not visit at the house 
of a sh55dru, nor eat there nor any where else more than once 
a day. During this period he engages jparticularly to attend to 
his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the name of his god, &c. 

Agreeably to the directions of the Anhikii-tuttwu, the daily 
duties of a bramhun, walking in strict conformity to the rules of his 
religion are as follows : — 

He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morning till 
seven at night, into seven equal parts. The duties of the first 
part arc tlius described : — first, awaking from sleep, and rising up 
in his bed, ho must repeat the names of different gods and sages, 
and pray that they would make the day prosperous. He must 
then repeat the name of TJrjoonti, and pray to him, that whatever 
he may lose during the day may be restored to him‘^ ; and then 
the names of any persons celebrated for their religious meiit. 
Next the names of tjhulya**, Dropudee^, Soeta", Ta^a^ and Mun- 
dodureh After this, he must meditate with his eyes closed on the 
form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in his mind, repeating 
these two incantations : Oh | * i according to thy commands 

I descend from my bed.’ — ‘ Oh t t I know what is right, but 

1 do it not : I know what is wrong, but I forsake it not : But do 
thou reside within me, and whatever thou commandcst I shall 
do.’ Then follows another incantation, and obeisance to Huree. 
Ho now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot on the 
ground. On going out, if he see a Shrotriyu bramhun, a beloved 
and excellent wdfe, fire, a cow, an Ugiiihotree brairihun, or any 


Rock salt may be eaten. 

d It is said that when Ur jooniS was king, there were no robberies ; or if such a 
thing did happen, by repeating his name, the loser was sure to find his property again. 

The wife of Goutilmu : sho was guilty of adultery with Indrif. 
f The wife of Yoodhisht’hirii and his brothci*s. 
g The wife of Kamtl. 

The wife of BalS5 and Soogreevu, two inonkies. 

. ’ The wife of RaviiniS, 
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other bramhttn, the day will be auspicious. If he see a wicked or 
naked person, a wretched woman, distilled spirits, or a man with a 
great nose, the day will be inauspicious. By repeating the names 
of Kfirkotilktt,^ DfimfiyiSntee,' Ntllfi," and Ritooptlrnfi,® no quarrel 
will arise during the day. He must then, after discharging wind, 
washing his mouth, &c. go at least a hundred and ten yards from 
his house into the field ; and taking water, choosing a clean place, 
scattering some grass to the S. W., tying a turban round his head, 
remaining silent with his face to tjie north, refraining from spit- 
ting, and holding his breath, perform the offices of nature. His 
poita must remain on his right ear till he has washed his hands. 
It is unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a ploughed field, 
where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of a 
temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the side of a river.® After 
this, he must go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, 
cleanse the left hand ten times, then both hands seven times, and 
the back of the left hand six times ; then his nails ; then wash his 
hands ; each foot three times, and then rince both feet. If he per- 
ceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he must wash 
them again. If the bramhun have no water-pot, he must wash 
himself in this manner in a common pool or river, and take care 
that he come out of the water clean. His water-pot must neither 
be of mixed metal, copper, nor gold : an earthen pot must be 
throvm away as soon as used. If the pot be of brass or silver, he 
must scour it well after he return. If a bramhtin attend not to 
these modes of cleansing, all his other religious actions will be 
void of merits 

The bramhiin must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and placing the 
cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands ; then perform achfi- 
mfinu, by taking up water in the palm of his right hand three times, 
and drinking it as it runs toward his wrist ; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and 
shoulders, repeating an incantation ; wash his hands again and 
perform acbCmunfi, repeating an incantation ; then sitting to 
the N. or E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of 
a green stick, *1 about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 

^ A serpent. ^ The wife of king Niflfi. **» A king. " Another king. 

® So little is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos go to 
the Ganges. 

p One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most ofFence to the 
Hindoos, is the omitting these modes of cleansing. 

q On the Ist, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of the moon, 
and at the full and new moon ; on the last day of the calendar month : on a fast day, 
and on the day of performing a shraddhii ; it is unlawful for a bramhfln to clean his 
teeth with a stick. If he should do this on these days, he wiU sink into a dreadful hell. 
Jf the Bible had laid down rules <ind •penalties like these, what occasion for ridicule 
to unheHevers! 
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teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be bom an in- 
sect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face the mark 
on his forehead made the day before ; then scrape and wash his 
tongue, taking care that the blood does not. flow. If in cleansing 
his teeth he should make them bleed, he becomes unclean, and is 
disqualified for performing any religious ceremony on that day. If, 
however, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean. 

He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of a 
pool or river. If any one forbid him, he must willingly desist ; if 
any are .given him by a bramhfln, he must receive them ; but not 
if a shdodru offer them: if a person have them to sell, he must give 
him what he asks. If in carrying these flowers to the side of the 
water, a person of mean cast touch them, 5r he touch any unclean 
thing, he must throw them away. If a person of any cast make a 
bow to him while the flowers are in his hand, he mus also throw 
them away.' 

Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself 
all over with mud; thendcscendinginto the river as high as his breast, 
with his face towards the east or north, he must repeat certain incan- 
tations, by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow 
into that in which he stands, as well as other holy places; he must 
afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, * viz., 
certain motions by twisting his fingers into several curious shapes ; 
then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his hands before, 
with his thumbs he must stop his ears ; with the three first fingers 
of each hand cover his eyes, and with his two little fingers his nos- 
trils, and then immerse himself three or four times ; then with his 
hands joined throw.up water to his head ; then repeat other incan- 
tations ; then, taking up water with his joined liands, he must ofier 
it three times to the sun ; then washing his body, a^id repeating 
certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive some 
temporal good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After 
this he must ascend to the side of the river, and wipe his body with 
a towel ; then repeat certain forms of praise to Gtinga, S65ryti, Vish- 
noo, and other gods ; then put dry and newly- washed cloth round 
his loins ; and sitting down cleanse his poita by rinsing it in the 
water ; then taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it with 
water, put the middle finger of Ids right hand in this earth, and 
make a line betwixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead ; then 
draw his three first fingers across his forehead ; make a round dot 
with his little finger in the centre at the top of his head, another on 

' The meaning of, this is, that the sin of the person who made the bow being 
transforr^ to the bramh^n, the sin, instead of entering the fire said to lodge in a 
bramhfin’s hand, by which it would be consuinod, enters the flowers, and they thereby 
become unclean. If a bramhiiu, with flowers in his hand, meet a shoodrtt in ho is 
ignorant of the rules of the shastrti, he forbids him to bow to him ; but in genera], the 
lower orders know this custom. 
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tlKi um)er pajrt of Iiis ribse, and another on his throat ; then with his 
three ni’st fin^rs make marks across his breast and arms ; then 
niake dots on his sides, and another on the lower part of his back. 
After this he must take up water in his right hand three times, and 
drink it. 

To this succeeds the inoniing shndhya, in' which the person 
must offer many prayers ; pour out water to different gods ; repeat 
certain forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must woi*ship ; 
and repeat tlie gaytitree : then take up water with his kosha," and 
pour it out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return 
home, and read some part of the vddtl/ 

After this, if the bramhhn be a house-keeper, he must seek the 
provisions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in discharg- 
ing social duties, he will obtain heaven ; but if not, he will sink 
into hell. 

About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his koslia and kooshec, 
some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwft tree, blades of the 
kooshti grass, and a towel, ho must proceed to tlie river. Placing 
these things by the side of the river, he must prepare a place for 
woi'ship ; tiike some proper earth, and cleanse it, so that neither 
insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain ; and then make the 
earth into a ball, lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing him- 
self with his towel. Then he must descend into the water up to 
the middle, and ])crform his ablutions as in the morning. After 
bathing, her must ascend to the side, wipe himself, put on a dry piece 
of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his face to the east or north ; 
tie a lock of hair into a knot, and having repeated a prayer, the 
whole of his hair in a knot ; mark his forehead as in the morning ; 
then perform the ceremony called achtimtinfi ; and then the stindhya. 
After this he must make an image of the liiigii with the pure earth 
which he has^ prepared ; and laying it aside, descend into the water, 
or sit by it, and pour out water (containing a few seeds of the 
sesamum) from his kosha to three or four of the gods, repeating in- 
cantations : then to cei-tain sages, and deceased ancestors, viz., to 
three generations on the fathers and three on the mother’s side, 
(males.) If a bramhfln do not present drink-offerings to deceased 
relations, all his works of merit lose their virtue. 

The next thing is the act of worship, (pooja ;) in which the 
bramhim must sit with his face to the north, and placing the lingu 
towards the same point, bathe it by sprinkling it with water ; 
then, closing his eyes, sit for some time in the act of meditation, 
(dhyanu ;) after which, placing some flowers on his own head, he 

“ A small copper Another still smaller is called kooshcc. 

^ If at this time he copy a part of any of the shastrils, and present it to some 
bramhtlu, he will receive everlasting happiness. 
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must perform the worship of Shivu ; then meditate on thoimage, 
and plying flowers on the lingfi, repeat other incantations, to 
municate a soul (pranfl) to the lingfl ; Ahen another prayer to faring 
Shivti himself into his presence ; and then perform a ceremony 
called yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions witn 
the hands ; then he must offer to the lingfi a morsel of silver or 
gold ; or, if he be poor, water, reading prayer. He must after this 
offer water for the god’s feet ; also a little dry rice, and a few 
blades of doorva-grass, with a prayer ; then a number of raw 
vegetables. He must next repeat the name of Shivti a certain 
number of times ; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or flowers,) and worship Shivfi in his eight forms,“ repeating 
eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in honour of Shivti, 
during which he must prostrate himself before the lingfi ; and 
afterwards make a drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on 
the right cheek, and beat against his sides with his arms. If he 
has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, he must throw the 
lingu into the river ; or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he must throw away the lingu on the land. To this should suc- 
ceed the worship of Vishnoo before the shalgramu, or before water. 
Next that of Sddryn, IJgnee, Doorga, Brumha, the gayutree, the 
spiritual guide, the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and lastly of the person’s guardian deity. The offerings in 
this last act of worship are the same as in the worship of the lingfi, 
but the prayers are more numerous. 

When all these ceremonies have been performed by the side 
of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented the burnt- 
offering, must return to his house, perform the daily shraddhu, and 
offer to the gods plantains, dry rice, peas, sweetmeats, cocoanuts, &c. 

The day’s work must be closed by entertaining several poor 
bramhuns,, or other guests who may be in his house. ^ If no guests 
should arrive, about three o’clock in the afternoon he must sit 
down to dinner ; which may consist of boiled rice, fried fruits, 
split peas, greens, sour curds, or milk, but neither fish nor flesh. 
First, he must offer the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling 
water on the rice, and repeating incantations ; and then put morsels 
of the different articles of his food in five places on a clean spot ; 
which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to the five winds, 
Nagu, Koormu, Kreektltu, Ddvu-duttu, and Dhfinun-jtiyu. After 
this, drink a little water, repeating an incantation ; and then put a 
little rice into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, 
and repeat incantations, containing the names of five airs which 
the Hindoos say are lodged in the body ; he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast ; afterwards drink a little water, 
wash his hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 

» Tliew eight forms of Shivil are representatives of the earth, water, fire, air, 
space, saciifice, the sun, and the moon. 
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washing his feet, he must sit upon a mat of kooshtf-gr^s, 
and chew betle-nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles ; lime, treacle, catecku, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to chew the betle, 
he must offer it with prayers to his guardian deity. If he do not 
chew betle, he must eat fruit of the terminalia citrina, and repeat 
the name of Vishnoo once. 

To this must succeed the evening sfindhya, either in his own 
house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same as 
those alre^y described. After this, repeating the name of his 
guardian deity during two hours, he may take a little refreshment, 
as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same 
nature ; and about ten retire to rest. 

At present, those bramhtfns who live without secular employ- 
ment spend about four hours daily in worship ; an hour in the 
morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. Such a person’s 
first act in the morning, as he rises, is to repeat the name of his 
guardian deity ; after which he goes into a field with a pan of water, 
and returning, bathes ; then taking the water of the Ganges, he sits 
down in his house, or by the river, and pours out drink-offerings 
to his deceased ancestors; repeat certain forms from the v^dti, 
the meaning of which he himself does not understand ; wor- 
ships Shivfi with the usual fonns of praise, as, ‘ Oh ! Shivtt ! thou 
art every thing ; thou unitest all the gods in thyself ; thou canst 
do all things,’ &c. during which he offers with proper forms water, 
flowers, &c, to the god ; and tlien repeats for some time the name of 
his guardian deity. At noon, after bathing, he repeats certain forms 
from the vddu ; and worships Shivu, his guardian deity, and other 
gods, with the usual forms and offerings ; pours out drink-offerings 
to deceased ancestors, and repeats the name of his guardian deity. 
At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing he may be anxious 
to obtain, as the health of his child, a lucrative situation, &c., but 
this is done only when sickness, poverty, or any other necessity, 
forces a person to express his complaints to his god. The worship 
in the evening is similar to that in the morning. 

Bramhiins in employment unite the first and second services 
together in the morning, and finish the whole in half' an hour ; con- 
fining themselves to the repetition of the name of their guardian 
deity, the forms from the vddu, including the gayufcree, and pouring 
out a drink-offering to deceased ancestors. Most of these persons 
omit the evening service altogether. 

Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the house, 
the family do not unite in them : during their performance, the 
family business is transacted, and the children play as usual ; the 
worshipper himself not unfrequently mixes in conversation, or gives 
directions respecting matters of business. The children sometimes 
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sit as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they leam the 
different forma of daily worship. 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated ima^, 
(beasts, women, and shoodrus are forbidden,) worship the gods daily 
in their own houses, or by the river side, (repeating certain forms 
from the Ttintrit shastriis,) before an earthen image of the lingi(, or 
the water of the Ganges : if they should worship before a consecrat- 
ed image, they must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. 
Some merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, 
bow to the god without an image, and thus finish the religion 
of the day ; others spend half an hour in these ceremonies, and 
females who have leisure, an hour or more. 

The shoSdrfis in general repeat the name of their guardian 
deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of their daily 
religion : yet rich men of the lower castas spend an hour in religious 
ceremonies, in the house or by the side of the river. 

As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo writings, 
so in the ceremonies of this people, nothing like the rational and 
pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is to be found. In perform- 
ing their daily duties, as might be expected from a ritual possessing 
little meaning and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, 
and at other times careless ; muttering forms of praise or prayer to 
the gods, while their attention is drawn to every surrounding 
object. To expect that services like these would mend the heart, 
is out of the question. 


CHAP. II. 

APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


Sect. I. — Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Religion. 

Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from some 
bramhhn," who then becomes his spiritual guide, (gooroo :) the 
principal thing in this incantation is the name of some god, who 
becomes his (ishtii) chosen deity, and by repeating whose name he 
is to obtain present and future happiness. 

When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an aus- 
picious day is chosen, which is preceded by a fast. On the morning 
of the day appointed, the disciple bathes ; after which, entreating 
the priest to sit down, he presents him with some cloth, kourees, 
betle-nut and a poita : after which he performs the ceremony called 

a There are some rare ezamplea among the poor, of persona who nerer receive 
the initiatory incantation. 
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in doing which he first takes in his joined hands a 
small cojq)er dish, with isome water in it ; lays a plantain, some 
flowers, sesamnm, kooshtl-grass, rice, &c. upon it ; and then says, 
' For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness after 
death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.’ The gooroo then 
performs, at some length, the worship of the god whose name is to 
be given ; to which succeeds the burnt-offering. He next tlirice 
repeats, in the right ear of the disciple, the incantation : after which 
the disciple presents a fee of from one to twenty rupees, and wor- 
ships the feet of the ^oroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other offerings commonly presented to the gods. He 
next repeats certain forms, and in his meditation brings into his 
mind that his spiritual guide is in fact his guardian deity, from 
whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee is then given ; after 
which the disciple drinks the water in which the gooroo's feet have 
been washed, and prostrates himself at his feet ; when the spiritual 
guide, putting his right foot on his head, and stretching forth bis 
right hand, gives him a blessing- The gooroo is then feasted, with 
otiier bramhfins. Two or three persons only are permitted to be 
present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is called veejtt mhntrh.** It generally 
consits of a single sound : as, when it is to be taken from the name 
of a god, a consonant is taken out of this name, and a vowel added 
to it : thus, when Krishnti. is about to become the chosen god of a 
person, the gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or oo, or 
some other vowel, and then the miintrti becomes ka, or koo. Very 
frequently the sound ung is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in the 
Tuntrii-saru. It is probable that no meaning was ever intended to 
be attached to these sounds. 


Sect. II . — Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guide, ( Gooroo.), 

The following article respecting the qualifications of a gooroo 
is taken from the Tfintifl-saifl : — spiritual guide must be free 
from the following faults : he must not be subject to his passions, 
so as to become, an adulterer, a thief, &c. ; be bom of a good family ; 
possess suavity of manners; be ^attentive to religious duties; 
honourable in the eyes of others \ always keep his body pure ; be 
ready in religious ceremonies ; faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his caste ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to cherish 
his disciples ; learned in the shasti^, &c. From a gooroo thus 
qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory rites. A person who 
is a gluttPn, who has the leprosy, is blind of one or both eyes ; 
very small in stature,' or who has whitlows ; whose teeth stand 

The original incantation, or fthat which gives rise to works of merit, wealth, 
the desire of happiness, and absorption. 
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out ; who is noisy and talkative ; subject to his wife, or whose toes 
or fingers are unnaturally unequal, or of an, improper numb^ ; an 
asthmatic person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 

The following are the duties of a disciple to his preceptor, as 
given in the Tiintrfi-sarfii : — disciple must be docile ; keep his 
body pure ; be obedient in receiving all that the shastrils make 
known ; be capable of understanding what he is taught, &c. If 
the disciple consider his gooroo ka a mere man, and not the same 
as his guardian deity, he will sink into misery. A pupil must 
worship his father and mother, as those who gave him bi^ ; but 
he must honour his gooroo in a superior degree, as he who rescues 
him from the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness ; 
the gooroo is in fact the disciple’s father, mother, and god ; if 
even Shivu be offended with a disciple, his gooroo is able to 
deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfere of his gooroo 
by all his actions ; if he injure him, in another birth he will l^ome 
a worm feeding on ordure. If a disciple renoimce the initiating 
incantation, he will die ; if he reject ^ gooroo, he will become 
poor ; if both, he will fell into the hell RourUvii ; if he, leaving his 
guardian deity, worship another god as his guardian deity, he will 
sink into torments. A disciple must honour his gooroo’s son and 
grandson as he honours the gooroo. Whether the spiritual guide 
be learned or ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a disciple has no 
other resource, no other way to happiness, but his gooroo. Other 
shastrtis prescribe, that the disciple shall make prostration to the 
gooroo three times a day, if he live in the same village, viz., in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. If be meet him at any time, 
he must prostrate himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. 
When a gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 

When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the whole 
family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the spiritual guide 
puts his right foot on the heads of the prostrate family. One of the 
family washes his feet, and all afterwards drink some of the dirty 
water with which his feet have been washed ; the water which 
remains is preserved. Others present to him flowers, or anoint his 
body with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they again worship the gooroo’s feet, by 
presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incantations. The 
gooroo is then entertained. Of the little that he leaves, each ore 
seizes a morsel with eagerness. At length he departs with presents 
according to the disciple’s ability. Some give a piece of cloth, 
others jfrom one to ten rupees. The disciple sometimes sends 
presents to his gooroo’a house. 

As a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to the 
commands of the shastrfi on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
record the following circumstance: — In the year 1804, Hfiree- 
Tfirku-Bhooshtinfi, a bramhfin of Calcutta, aged about 60, was 

26 
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earned to the river side, at the point of death ; and while tberp one 
of his disciples, UbhttyiS-chtfrfinil-Miti'it, akaist’htt, went to see him. 
The disciple asked bis d 3 ring gooroo if there was any thing that he 
wished from him. The gooroo asked him for 100,000 rupees. 'J'he 
disciple hesitated, and said he could not give so much. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be wortl) 
about 100, 000, but it was not all in rupees. The gooroo asked him 
to give his children half this sum. This the disciple surrendered ; 
and then asked him what else he could do for him. He pretended 
not to want any thing else, but his youngest son then present was 
in want of a pair of gold rin^ for his wrists, and which he had 
been unable to give him. The disciple had a son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred rupees, 
were immediatly taken oft' and put on the wrists of the old gooroo’s 
son. The disciple again asked what else he could do for him. The 
gooroo requested him to give his eldest son a piece of gi^ound in 
Calcutta He gave it. This land was worth twenty thousand 
rupees. The disciple again asked, if there was any thing further 
he could do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length requested him to make a present of five thousand rupees 
towards the expences of his shraddhfi.® This was added. The 
next morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his body. 
At the time of his sbraddhfli, the disciple added another five thousand 
rupees towards defraying the expenses. This man*s memory is exe- 
crated by all the Hindoos ; who say, he would certainly have gone 
to hell,^if his wife had not burnt herself with him. — Since this 
event, Ubhfiyfi-clifii’ftnft died at Mftttra ; and his widow, taking 
his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a funeral pile pre- 
pared lor the purpose. 

At present, the office of spiritual guide is often hereditary, and 
t)f course is frequently in the hands of persons really disqualified. 
Neither do the mo9em Hindoos pay much regard to the qualifica- 
tions of their teachers : these guides too are equally careless re- 
specting their disciples ; they give the incantation, and receive in 
return reverence and presents. To become a religious guide it is 
only necessary to be a brainhitn, and be acquainted with the incan- 
tations. In many cases, indeed, the wives of bramhfins become 
gooroos to their own children, as well as to others, both male and 
female. It is considered as a happy circumstance to receive the 
form of initiation from a mother.* Among the folio Wei's of Choittt- 
nyfi, smne shoSdrCs are gooroos. 

The business of a religious guide is very profitable. Some ob- 
tain a thousand disciples ; and all are ambitious of guiding the 
rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo of a thousand dis- 
ciples receives in presents much more than a thousand rupees an- 


c for the repose of the soul. 
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nually. A. poor man generally gives his gooroo a rupee a year, or 
if he visit him twice a y^r, two rupees. One or two of the 
Gosaees, descendants of Choitflnyii, have two or three thousand 
disciples. 

Instances of disputes between a spiritual mide and a disciple 
are not uncommon : in which case the former does not fail to curse 
such a disobedient disciple in terms like these : * May your pos- 
terity perish.’ ‘ May all your wealth evaporate.’ The disciple is 
exceedingly alarmed at the -curse of his gooroo, and if in a short 
time any of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. 
If the chi Idi’en do not choose their father’s gooroo, he cunges the 
family. If a bramhitn consider himself as having claims on any 
member of a family to become his spiritual guide, and this person 
or the family be unwilling, the bramhhn goes to their house, and 
refuses to eat till they consent. The family dare not eat till the 
gooroo has eaten. — On some occasions, the gooroo is called in to 
^just family differences. If two brothers quarrel about an estate, 
an appeal is made to the gooroo, who ^nerally gives his judgment 
in favour of the brother who can affom the greatest bribe. 

The gooroos or not distinguished by any particular dress, and 
many pursue secular employment. 

I have heard of some religious guides who, taking advantage 
of the profound reverence in which they are held, are guilty of im- 
proper conduct with their female disciples ; and others of these 
demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they expiate on a gallows. 

Assistant Oooroo . — These persons are sometimes employed in 
teaching the disciple how to worship his guardian deity. If the 
chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant oi the proper incantation,, 
the assistant gooroo is called in. 


Sect. III . — Religious Austerities, (Tiipitsya.) 

Those religious works which require bodily sufferings, are, m 
general, denominated ttipttsyas. Among other acts which fall 
under this description, are, — severe abstinence; repeating the 
name of an idol, and sitting in particular postures, for a long 
time ; a person’s surrounding Himself with five fires and tha 
severities practised by ascetics. These works of severity toward 

^ In Jannaty 1S12, author witneaaod the performaaoe ol some unoomHionly 
•erere acta of rdigioua austerity, in the suburbs Calcutta. A number of Hindoo 
mendicants had erected huts near one of the descents into the Ganges, and serend^ 
devotees on this spot daily sunreunded themselves with fires of eew-dung, and for three 
or four hours each day rested on their shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the gods in sUence, and counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of people were 
coming and going, astonished spectators of tnese infatuated men ; who continued their 
religious austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the Ganges for two oc 
three hours, eountitig their beadau 
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the body are not done as penances for sin, but as works of extra- 
ordinary merit, producing large rewards in a fixture state. 


Sect. IV . — Burnt Sacrifices (Yilgnii-) 

Ik these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are commanded by 
the shastrS : — The names of deceased ancestors for six generations 
must be repeated in the morning before the sacrifice ; to this 
succeeds the appointment of the sacrificial priests ; then a cere- 
mony for the success of the sacrifice, in wriich the priest, tak- 
ing up dry rice, scatters it on the ground, repeating incantations ; 
after this, sfinktQpfi, in which the person, repeating the name of 
the day, month, &a declares that he is about to perform this 
ceremony to obtain such and such benefits ; lastly follows a sacri- 
fice of mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On the 
altar are placed things necessary for the different ceremonies, as 
pans for water, branches of the mangoe tree, fruits, flowers, garlands, 
sandal wood, toolilsee and vilwtt ^ leaves, doorva and koosnix grass, 
rice, seeds of sesamum, curds, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees 
to be burnt, a mortar and pestle, spoons, meat offerings, garments, 
&C. The priest sitting on the altar worships certain gods j after 
which the alter is s^ in order for the sacrifice, and the fire prepar- 
ed ; the worship of Ugnee then takes place, at the commencement 
of whic^ the priest repeats a prayer from the vddfiL to this purport : 

^ Oh ! Ugnee ! thou who sittest on a goat, and hast seven columns 
of fire ; thou art energy itself ; thou art the mouth of the gods. — 
I worship thee ; come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with in- 
cantations, the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter ; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the burnt- 
sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some animal, pieces 
of wood, vilwiS leaves, flowers of the kuriiveerfi* or the water-lily, 
boiled rice, seeds of sesamum, or finits. To this succeeds a burnt- 
sacrifice to certain gods, with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, 
milk, flesh, and other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, 
and to all the gods whom the priest can remember. An atonement 
for any mistake which may have occurred is next made by a burnt- 
offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest must then put 
on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a plantain, betle, and rice ; 
when the sacrificer, standing behind the priest, must put his right 
hand on his shoulder, while the latter pours clarified butter on the 
lire, till the flame ascends to a great height. If the flame be free 
from smoke, and surround the altar in a southerly direction, the 
blessings sought by the sacrificer will be obtained. After this, 

priest, sprinklihg some water on the fire, dismisses the god 
tJgnee. The sacrificer now presents fees to the priests, and the 

c 0:;ymum gratissimum. * tuarmelof. t Ktrium odorum. 
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whole ends with a feast to the bmmhfins, and the diemkeing of 
the guests with presents. 

I have obtained from several works accounts of the following 
burnt-sacrifices : — 

The sacrifice of a MAN ! ! — First, a covered altar^ is to be 
prepared in an open place near the house of the offerer ; sixteen 
posts are to be erected, six of vilwft, six of khfidirtt, and four of 
oodoombfirtt; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of a goat, 
are then to be set up ; and also golden images of Vishnoo and 
Lfikshmee, a silver one of Shivfi, with a golden bull on which 
Shivfi rides, and a silver one of Gfirooiii. Brass pans ar6 also to 
be provided for holding water, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, 
are to be tied to the posts, one of the khfidirS posts being left for 
the man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured with 
a burning-glass, or with flint, or brought from the house of a devout 
bramhfin. The priest, called brfimha, sits on a seat of kooshfi grass 
at one corner of the altar with an alms’ dish in his hand, and con- 
secrates the different utensils. The priest, called hota, then per- 
forms certain minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshtt grass 
all round the fire on the alter ; to which succeeds the burnt-sacri- 
fice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the nine planets, to 
Roodru, Brumha, Vastoo-poorooshfi, and Vishnoo : to each of the 
two latter clarified butter is to be poured on the fire a thousand 
times. Next follows another burnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice 
to sixty-four gods, beginning with Douvarikfi. After this, in the 
name of all the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice 
with the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. To 
this succeeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be free from 
bodily distemper, be neither a child nor advanced in years.* After 
slaying the victim, the hota, with small pieces of flesh, must offer 
the sacrifice to the above-mentioned gods, walking round the altar 
after each separate offering. 

In the third book of the Mubabharfitfi, a stoiy is related res- 
pecting a king of the name of Somfikfi, who obtained from the 
gods a hundred sons in consequence of having offered a human 
sacrifice. 

The Eamayfinfi contains a story respecting Milhee-Ravfinfi, 
who attempted to offer Bamfi and LtLkshmunti, vmen in patfilt^ as 
a sac^ce to Bhfidra-Kalee, in order to obtain success in war for 
his father EavBnfi. 

Another stoiy is contained in the Ramayiinfi, that umvKreeshfl, 

^ The Hindoo altar may hare briok^woi^ around it, but in the inside it. is to he 
filled up with puxe earth. In the oentre some persons make a hole for the fire, and 
others raise on the oentre a small elevation of sand, ami on this kindle the fire. 

* These victims were formm'ly bought for saerifice. 
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k^ng of $y<>dl?ij^^^moe toeolved oa ofibriag a* hmom rktm ; 
'Which, boing pi^pared^ was stolen by Indrtt« The king 
trarereexi nwiy countries unable to obtain another victim, till at 
last sold his second son to him, fbr ^ heaps of the 

purest gold, kwels, and a hundred thousand cowa^ The&ther 
to imkis ehlest son, and the mother would not give up 
the frcmugest. The second son, after he had ^been sold, claimed the 
protection of the sa^ Visbwa-mitrtt, who directed each one of his 
sons to give himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth : 
but they all refiised; when Vishwa-mitrS cursed them, and 

S ve this youth an incantation, by repeating which the gods would 
Uver him from death. After he had been bound for execution, 
he repeated this incantation from the Rig-v^da ; when Indrfi 
ddirered him, and bestowed on the king the blessing he sought by 
this sacrifice. The Shreebhagttvfitfi gives a similar story I'especting 
an ascetic, Jfirh-Bhfirtitfi ; but in this case the goddess worshipped 
burst from the image, rescued the devotee, and destroyed those 
who were about to sacrifice him. 

The Institutes of Mfinoo contjiin the following paragraph 
‘ The sacrifice of a bull, of a mav, or of a horse, in the kfilee age, 
must be avoided by twice-born men ; so must a second gift of a 
married young woman, whose husband has died before consumma- 
tion : the larger portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on a 
brother’s widow or wife.’ 

However shocking it may be, it is generally reported amongst 
the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day offered in some 
places in Bengal. At a village called Ksheeru, near the town of 
Burdwan, it is positively affirmed, that human sacrifices are still 
offered to the goddess Yoogadya, a fonn of Doorga ; at Kir^ettl- 
kona, near Moorshudfibad, to Kalee ; and at many other places. 
The discovery of these murders in the name of religion is m^e by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these images ; and 
though no one acknowledges the act, yet the natives well know 
that these people have been offered in saciifice. 

About seven years ago, at the village ofSerampore, near 
Kfitwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human body was 
found without a head ; and in the inside of the temple different 
offerings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spirituous liquors, &c. All 
who saw it knew that a human victim been slaughtered in the 
night ; and search was made after the murderers, but in vain. 

At Britmha-neetilla, near Nfideeya, is an image of Mfinilsa, 
before which the worship of Doorga is performed. It is currently 
reported, that at this place human victims are occasionally offered 
as decapitated bodies are found there. 

^ This man observed a voluntaiy silence, and refused all intercourse with human 
beings, that he might avoid ittjvring any one. 
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College of once assured me, that about 

at the village of Soomilra, near Gooptipara, he saw the 
man, with a lamp placed on it* lying in a temple before the ^imi^ 
of the goddess Siddheshwfiree, and the body lying iii^the road bp^ 
posite the tem^e. A similar fact is related respecting an image 
Bbtlrga^Bbiema at T&nlookti, where a decapitated body was found. 

At Chit*poora, and at Kalee-ghattf,^ near Calcutta, it is said, 
that hum^ sacrifices have been occasionally offered. A re- 
spectable native ^sured me, that at Ohitpoord, ne^ the image 
of Chittrdshwflree, about the year 1788, a decapitated body was 
found ; which, in the opinion of the spectators, had been evidently 
offered on the preceding night to this goddess. 

The following story respecting raja KrishnlX-chilndrfiraytt is 
believed by a great number of the most respectable natives of 
l^ngal -A brtlmhitcharee of Kritukona, after repeating (jtipfi) 
the name of his guardian deity for a long time, till he had 
established a great name as a religious devotee, at length had a 
dream, in which he supposed that his guardian deity told him to 
make a number of offerings to her, which he understood to mean 
human sacrifices ; and that then she would become visible to him, 
and grant him all his desires. He was now very much perplexed 
about obtaining the necessary victims ; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to Krislinu-chuiidru-rayfi, and promised, that if he 
would supply the victims, he should share in the benefits to be 
derived from this great act of holiness. The raja consented to 
this, and built a house in the midst of a large plain, where he 
placed this brumhucharee ; and directed some chosen servants to 
seize persons of such -and such a description, and forward them to 
the hruinhTicharee. This was done for a considerable time, (some 
say for two or three years,) till at length the brfimhiicharee became 
weak and emaciated through the perpetration of so many murders ; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some mistake in 
the business. He consulted a learned man or two near him, who 
declared that the brumhncharee had very likely mistaken the 
words spoken to him in his dream, for that these words might 

1 About the year 1800, according to UbhiJyii-chilrttnii, a learned brainhi$n, who 
has assisted the author in this w-ork, two Hindoos out out their own tongues, and 
offered them to the idol at KaleS'ghatii. Both these men came from Hindoost'hanil : 
one of them was seen by my informant lying on the ground after the action, the blood 
running from bis mouth. At Jwala-mookbtl, to the N, W. of Delhi, from time im- 
jnemonal, infatuated Hindoos have cut out their tonjraes, and offered them to StitSS, 
to whom this place is sacred, and where the tongue of this goddess is supposed to have 
fallen, when Shivil threw the members of her body into different parts of the earth. 
In the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be part of a buraing moun^ 
tain) fire ascends, exhibiting to tms degreed people a constant miracle. The same 
person informed the author, that two diseased persons, who who had gone to the 
idols at Tarilkeshwiiril and at Miloola in Bengal, some years ago, desj^iring of a 
cure, sacrificed themselves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and Jettfijg the 
blood fall into the pans placed to receive the blopd of slaughtered animals. 
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mean simple offerings of food, &c. A thousand victims are said to 
have been thus butchered. 

The sacrijice of a Bull — In this sacrifice four altars are re- 
quired for offering the flesh to f<mr gods, Lflkshmee-Narayflnti, 
Ooma-miUidsbwtii^, Briimha, and UuiUiLtfl. Before the sacrifice, 
Prit’hivee, the nine planets, and the ten guardian deities of the 
e^h, are worshipped. Five vilwtt,® five ^ildirfi,® five piQashfi,® 
and five oodoombtlriS** posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to 
each post. Before the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt 
on one altar, and afterwards small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. The succeeding ceremonies 
are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacrifice was formerly 
very common. The Pfidmfi-pooranfi and MfihabharStfi contain 
accounts of a great sacrifice of a bull performed by Rilntee-ddvfi. 

The sacrijice of a Horse, ^(tfshwti-m^dhii .) — The animal must 
be of one colour,** without blemish, of good signs, young and well- 
formed. On an auspicious day, the sacrificer must touch the head 
of the horse with clay from the Ganges, sandal wood, a pebble, 
rice not cleansed from the husk, leaves of doorva ^ss,' flowers, 
fruits, curds, clarified butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, turmeric, 
mustard, gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking-glass, and other 
things, repeating the prescribed formulas. The horse is next 
bath^ with water, in which has been immersed a ball compo- 
sed of the bark of different trees, and spices ; and afterwards superbly 
caparisoned. The god Indru is then invoked by a number of prayers, 
and invited to comeand preserve the horse, which is about to be let 
loose. A paper is next listened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taing an inscription in Sungskritfl to the following purport : ‘ I 
liberate this horse, having devoted it to be sacrificed Whoever 
has strength to detain it, let him detain it“. I will come and deliver it. 
They who are unable to detain it, will let it go, and must come to 
the sacrifice, bringing tribute.’ The horse is then liberated, and 
runs at liberty for twelve months, followed by servants belonging to 
the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought and bound ; 
and at the time appointed, a proper place is chosen and cleansed, 
and an altar of earth, walled round' with bricks, sixteen cubits 
square, and one cubit high, is built, with a roof over it resting on 
posts. At the east end a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to 
contain the fire ; or a small terrace of sand may be raised on the 
altar for receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened round the 

n JEgle marmelos. * » Mimosa catechu. 

o Butea frondosa. p Ficus glomerate. 

s A white horse is preferred. ' Agrostis linearis. 

* The pooranils give accounts of dreadful wars both among gods and men to 
obtain this horse. 
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posts of the altar ; also branches of the mango tree, of the 
«ow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. The sacrificer then, 
accompanied with presents, and the reading of different formulas, 
appoints to their difierent work ;n the sacrifice, the acharyit, the 
sfldtUytt, the brfimha,* the hota,“ and the oodgata, the latter of 
whom repeats portions of the Samn-v^dfl, sitting on the altar. 
Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are fixed 
in the ground ; six of vilwfi, six of the khTldirf, six of pillashti, one 
of piyalfi/ and two of deSvh-daroo.’' Each post is to have eight points 
at the top, to be covered with painted cloth, and encircled with 
garlands. The six pfllashfi posts are to be put into the ground with 
their heads bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one 
of the khT3idii*fl posts ; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to 
the other posts. All these animals and birds^are to be purified by 
sprinkling water on their faces, and by repeating incantations. 
A silver image of GtfroorS with gold feathers, and sixteen gold 
bricks, are then to be brought ; after which the sacrificer and his wife 
are to wash the feet of the horse, and caparison him afresh. A fan 
of deer's skin is provided to blow the coals ; also some kooshtt grass, 
with piles of thin twigs of the fig or the pfllashii tree ; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice ; a bowl made of the fig-tree for 
holding the holy water ; a wooden spoon to stir the boiling rice ; 
another large one with two holes in the bowl to pour the clarified 
butter on the fire ; another kind of spoon to pour the boiled rice on 
the fire ; a pan of water, having on its top some branches, fruits, 
and flowers, with the image of a man painted on it, and smeared 
over with curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a piece of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz., gold, silver, a pearl, a coral, and 
a gem, put into the pan ; five smaller pans of water are also to be 

? laced near the other,- ornamented without in the same manner. 

'he hoi-se is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh into 
pieces, and casts it on the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating 
the formulas. When the serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer and 
bis wife are to sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The 
other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating of 
incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Brfimha, Vishnoo, 
Shivfii, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the hota casts a small quantity of curds on the 
fire towards the north-east ; sprinkles a little water on the face of 
the sacrificer and his wife ; bathes them by pouring upon them 
water from the large pan, repeating incantations ; and marks their 
foreheads, shoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes from the 
burnt curds.* This sacrifice was performed by many of the 

* He. muat sit within a oubit of the fire. 

« In thia sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. ^ Chiroojia sapida. Pine, or fir. 

< The manners of the Hindoos at the time this sacrifice used to be offered, must 
have been very differwit Irom what they are now: a Hindoo female of rank never 
appears at present in a public assembly, permitting another man to mark her forehead 
with jiaint, Ac. 

27 
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Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several pooranfis. He who pel*- 
formed one hundred was entitled to the throne of Indrii, the king 
of the gods. 

The eaxyrijice of an Asa. — Thh sacrifice is to be performed by a 
dtfndee, or other religious mendicant, as an atonement for some 
fault, by which he has lost his station as a devotee. After the 
fire is prepared, Noiritu is worshipped : the sacrificer then anoints 
the ass with turmeric, bathes it, and ties it to a vilwfi post ; and 
afterwards purifies it by repeating incantations and sprinkling it 
with water. A burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered 
to the ten guardian deities of the earth ; and the ceremonies by 
which a person is created a dundee are repeated. The relapsed 
mendicant is now placed near the altar ; the ass is slain, and its 
flesh offered to Noiritfi in the burnt-sacrifice; after which the 
staff is p^ into the hand of the dfindee, who addresses petitions to 
the god Ugnee, and to the dfindees who are present. He next 
performs the sacrifice thinking on Bi^fimha, and then closes the 
whole by dismissing Ugnee ; or, in other words, he quenches the 
fire by pouring curds upon it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
dundee to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 

Sacrifice cut the birth of a Son. — A father, on first visiting 
his son, is commanded to take a piece of gold in his hand ; and with 
fire produced by rubbing two pieces of wood together, to offer a 
sacrifice to Brumha, and then anoint the forehead of the child 
with the clarified butter loft on the fingers at the close of the 
sacrifice. The mother must sit near the altar, and receive the 
scent of the offerings, having the child in her arms. To secure the 
strength of the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of seven 
or nine threads, and five blades of doorva grass, round the 
wrist of the child ; and sprinkle water on its forehead with blades 
of kooshu grass. He must also present oil and betlo to ten or 
twelve married females, and entertain them at his house. This 
ceremony is never performed at present. 

Sacrifice after Death. — The sagnikli bramhuns, who bum the 
bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their birth, are directed 
to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering is made with clarified 
butter ; then the corpse, being washed, is laid upon the altar, and 
the person officiating puts some of the clarified butter to the mouth 
of the deceased ; after which the fire is made to surround the body, 
and a prayer is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and the person obtain an excellent 
heaven. 

Sacrifice to the nine Planets. — Most of the formulas in the 
preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only differences belong 
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to the wood and food burnt, to the images of the planets, the dress 
of the priests, and to the fees presented at the close of the cere- 
mon 3 ^ Tliis sacrifice is made to remove the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of an evil planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony 
at Calcutta. 

Other aacrificee . — Beside these, many other sacrifices are men- 
tioned in the Hindoo writings ; I select the names of a few. — 
Eajii-sooyfi, offered by the^kshutriyu kings to atone for the sin of 
destroying men in war.*— .ugnishtomfi, a sacrifice to tjgnee.— Jyo- 
tishtomfi, to obtain a glorious body ; and Ayooshtomu, to obtain 
long life. — S&ptignti, to destroy snakes.— -Mtiha-vrutu, to obtain 
the heaven of Brumha, At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhun 
and his wife are brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with 
presents. — Poundureeku, performed with the flowers of the water- 
lily^dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo’s heaven. 
— Utiratrfl, performed in the last stages of the night, to the god 
BrClmha. — Vishwfii-jatii, to obtain universal conquest. — Oindrti- 
dfidhee, performed with curds, made from milk taken from the 
cow while the calf is kept at a distance with a twig of the pfilashfi 
tree ; the whey to be given to a horse. — Pruja-ya^, performed by 
a king for the good of his subjects. — Ritoo-yagu, attended to for 
six years, the time being varied according to the six seasons. — 
Survvfi-dukshinfi ; so called because the fees to the officiating 
bramhfins, at the close of the sacrifice, amount to the whole pro- 
party of the aacriJicerJ' — Nfivfishus-yshtee, a sacrifice with first 
fruits to obtain good harvests. 


Sect. V. — Burnt-Offerinys, (Hom'H-f 

This is a particular part of the sacrifice called yugnu, but at 
present it is often performed separately. The things offered are 
clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and 
sweetened with honey, d65rvu-gras.s, vilwfi leaves, and the tender 
branches, half a span long, of the ushwuttti'hti,® the doomvurfi,*^ the 
pulashfi/ the akttndti,^ the shumee," and the klifidirCL,*' trees. Clari- 
fied butter alone is sufficient, but any or all of these things may be 
added.* 

» One of the gifts proper to be presented to bramhif ns ie a penorCs whole property ! 
See a succeeding article, Dantl. Here the fee at the close of a sacrifice ia a pertorCi all ! 
Such is the rapacity of these priests of idolatry. 

** From hoo, to offer by fire. *’ Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus racemosa. « Butea frondosa. 

^ Asolepias gigantea. t Mimosa albida. 

i> Mimosa catechu. 

i The flesh of goats may be used in the homil ; but it is not customarj' at present. 
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The perscHi who wishes to perform this ceremony, provides a 
bramhfin acquainted with the usual forms, and on the day before 
the service observes a fast. The next day he rises eai'ly and bathes, 
performing in the morning his usual worship : then coming home, 
ne begins the ceremony in the presence of his friends, with the 
assistance of the bramhin whom he has chosen. First he sits down, 
either in the house or before the door, with his face towards the 
east, and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry 
sand ; u}X)n which, with a blade of kooshfl-grass, he writes the 
proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each hand, 
lights that in his left, and throws the other away. He re- 
peats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of light- 
ed straw on the altar, repeating incantations, lays upon it the 
wood, and worships the god tJgnee, (fire.) Having already 
provided clarified butter, and placed twigs, half a span long, by his 
side, he takes up one of them at a time, and, dipping it in the 
clarified butter, lays it cm the fire, repeating a prayer. He may 
offer either eight twigs, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, two 
hundred and eight, or three hundred and eight, and so on till he be 
satisfied, or till he think the gods have had claiified butter enough.*" 
At the dose, he puts or poui-s upon the fire, plantains, the leaves of 
the piper betle, and sour milk. He does this, as they say, to cool 
the earth, which, being a goddess, is supposed to have sustained 
some harm by the heat of the fire. Finally, he makes presents, and 
entertains bramh'uns. 


Sect. VI . — Bloody Sacrifices, (Bitlee-danfh'itK) 

The reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacrifices 
animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In tliese sacrifices 
(Biilee-danfi) animals are slain, but the flesh is offered raw, and not 
burnt on the altar : this is the diflerence between the two sacrifices. 
Amoxig the things proper for sacrifice are me?^, buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds- At present 
only buffaloes, goats, and sheep are offered. ^ 

When an animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the follow- 
ing forms are used. — First, the animal is bathed either with or in 
water ; and then brought before the idol ; when the officiating 
bramhtfn paints its horns red, and whispers an incantation in its 
light ear ; after which, taking the right ear of the goat in his left 
hand, with a blade of kooshfi gi'ass he sprinkles the head of the 
animal with water, and repeats many incantations : the goat is then 
worshipped, and fed with the offerings ; after which, it is led out, 

\ The god was onoe surfeited with clarihed butter, and to relieve him 

Hijocnd burnt a ‘v^ole forest oontaiuing medicinal plants. 

1 From BUlee, a sacrifice, and da, to give. The shasirfis include all offerings under 
the name billee ; but at present this term is confined to the offering o^ the flesh of animals. 
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and fastened to the stake. The instrument of death is next brought, 
bathed, beared with red lead during the repetiton of an incantation, 
worshipped, and made to touch a binning lamp, that its edge may 
not be blunted by the power of any incantation. The officiating 
bramhtin next puts the instrument and a flower into the hand of the 
slayer, (perhaps the blacksmith,) who places the flower in his hair, 
and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying down the 
weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, and waits at the 
post, in the excavation of which the neck of the goat is to be placed, 
till the bramhxln has anointed the post with red lead, and placed a 
saucer containing a plantain to catch the blood. The goat's neck is 
now fastened in the excavation of the post, with its head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head by the 
cord round its neck, which has been smeared with red lead, and 
another pulls the body. The officiating bramhiin sprinkles the neck 
with water, and divides the hair on the neck ; after which he goes 
into the presence of the idol, and offers a cloud of incense ; and 
then he and all present, putting their loose garment around their 
necks, rise, and stand before the idol with joined hands : and while 
they remain in this attitude, the executioner, at one blow,® strikes 
off the head. The man who holds the body suspends it over the 
dish containing the plantain, and the blood runs into it ; after 
which he lays the body down. The officiating bramhfin pours 
some water on the head, which another person holds in his hand, 
and afterwards places it before the idol, fastening it on each side 
with two sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh from the 
neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in the dish, wliich is 
now carried and placed before the idol. The doors are tlien shut ; 
a light made with clarified butter is placed on the head, and the 
head is offered to the idol with appropriate prayers. The whole of 
the blood is next offered, and afterwards divided into four parts 
and offered, which closes the ceremony. 


Sect. VII. — Bathing, (Snanii),^ 

Bathing, "as an act of purification, always precedes and some- 
times follows other ceremonies. It may be performed by pouring 

* A person in the east of Bengal, who was accustomed to lay adde i>art of his 
monthly savings to purchase offerings for the annual worship of Doofga, was exceed- 
ingly alarmed daring the festival one year, when the person who was to cut off the 
hi^ of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed to sever the head from the body at one blow. 
liMvin^ the sacrifice struggling and half killed, he went up to the image, and with 
joined l^ds cried out, * Oh ! mother ! why art thou displeased with me ? What have 
1 done Y His female relations came into the temple, and wept before the image in 
the most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon this dreadful circum- 
stance, imputing the failure in slaughtering the buffalo to different causes according to 
their fancies. One opinion, among the res^ was, that the owner of the image n^as in 
no fault, but that the goddess was angry bemuse the officiating bramhiin had let fall 
saliva upon the offerings while reading the formulas. 

n From shna, to purify or bathe. 
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•water on the body in or out of doors, or by immersinsf the bod^’ in 
a pool or river. 

A bramlitin bathes in the following manner : — he first nibs 
his body with oil, and takes with him to the river a towel, a brass 
cup called a kosha, flowers, leaves of the vilwu tree, and a few 
seeds of sesamum. Some take along with them a little rice, a 

E lantain or two, and sweetmeats. Arriving at the river side, the 
ramhiSn, hanging a towel round his neck, makes a bow, or 
prostra.tes himself before the river ; then rising rubs his forehead 
with the water, and offers praise to Gunga. If he has omitted 
his morning duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a 
clay image of the lingii : then descends into the water, and 
immerses himself twice, having his face towards the north or 
east. Kising, he invokes some god, and, with his forefinger 
making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy places 
of the river may surround him at once, or ratlier that all the fruit 
arising from bathing in them may be enjoyed by him. He again 
immerses himself twice, and, rising, cleanses his body, rubbing 
himself with his towel. He then comes up out of the water, 
wipes his body, and repeats many forms of prayer or praise. This 
is what properly belongs to bathing ; but it is succeeded by 
repeating the common forms of worship, for which the person 
made preparations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingii, &c. 

Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the Iiead in water, by rubbing the arms, legs, and 
forehead, with a wet cloth ; or by changing the clothes 
or by sprinkling the body with water, and repeating an incanta- 
tion or two ; or by covering the body with the ashes of cow-dung. 


Sect. VIII. — Drink-Offerings to the Gods and deceased A^icestors 

(TiirpUnU)y 

The Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present* water daily to 
the gods, the sages, j^iikshfis, nagus, gundliiirvus, fipsfiriis, iisoorus, 
vidyadhurfis, pishachus, siddus, and to their deceased ancestors.** 
This they call turpilnfi ; which should ,be perfoimed three times 
a day ; those who use the kosha take up water in it, putting iu 
sesamum, repeating the proper formulas, and then pouring out the 
water into the river or pool where they are bathing. Those who 

" A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled iu which he has been employed in 
secular concerns. 

p From Tripii, to satisfy. 

*1 Seeds of sesamum are also presented to deceased ancestors, and, among the gods, 
to Ydmil, the regent of death. 
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perform this ceremony without the kosha,take up water with their 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by inuring it 
out from the ends of the fingei-s ; to parents, by letting it fall be- 
twixt the fingers and thumb of the right hand ; and to the Sages, 
by pouring the water out at their wrists. For those who have 
died in a state of extreme poverty, and have no one to perform the 
ceremonies for the repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of 
the hands, they offer the libation by wringing the cloth with 
which they bathe. If the person bathe in any other water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use sesamum, but performs the cere- 
mony with water alone. 


Sect. IX . — The Ceremonies of Worship, (Podja.) 

The ^ following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what tlie Hindoos call po5ja. — Previously to entering on this 
act of idolatry, the person bathes ; returning home,”' he washes his 
feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper thing to sit upon, and 
tlien sits down before the idol, having the articles necessary for 
worship before him : a kosha, or metal bason, and a koshee, or 
smaller one ; a small wooden stand, a metal plate, an iron stand 
to hold five lamps, a censor, a brass stand with a small shell placed 
on it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, a metal bowl into 
which the water and flowers are thrown after they have been 
presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding water, a metal plate 
to be used as a bell ; a shell, or sacred conch,* which sounds like a 
horn; with a number of dishes, cup.s, and other utensils for holding 
rice, paint, incense, betle, water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, 
flowers, clarified butter, &c. Having all these articles ready, ‘ the 
worshipper takes water from the kosha with the koshee, and let- 
ting it fall into his right hand, drinks it ; he then takes a drop 
more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. After this 
with the finger and thumbs of his right hand he touches his 
mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, shoulders, and the crown of 
his head, repeating certain forms. He then washes his hands, 
makes a num1:>er of motions with his fingers, and strikes the 
earth with his loft heel three times, repeating incantations,* 
When this is done, he flirts the first finger and thumb of his 
right hand, waving his hand towards the ten divisions of the 
earth ; closes his eyes, and repeats incantations to purify his 
mind, his body, the place where he sits, as well as tlie offer- 

* These ceremonies are frequently performed by the river side. 

• Both men and women, ou entering a temple, often blow the conch erring the bell, 
to entertain the god. 

‘ In general when tho worship is performe<i in the house, a bramhun’s wife, against 
the amval of her husband from nathing, sets in pro£»cr order all tho articles used in 
woi*ship ; ^ flowers, water, utensils, &c. 
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ings about to be presented, (which it is supposed may have 
.become unclean, by having been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a 
shackal,. a shd^t^, or a Milsiilman.) Next, he takes a flower, 
which he lays oil his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, 
revolves in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his lianas together, 
closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, that he has a nose, 
eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and then recites the outward forms 
of worship in his mind. He now presents the offerings ; first, a 
square piece of gold or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to 
come and sit down, or visit him ; and then, asking the god if he 
be happy, repeats for him, ‘ Very happy.’ After this, he presents 
water to wash the feet ; takes up water with the koshee, and pours 
it into the metal bowl ; and presents at once rice, a vilwtt leaf, 
eight blades of doorva grass, paint, and water, with incantations. 
He then presents water to wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey ; 
then water to wash the mouth again, and water to bathe in, w’ith 
prayers ; then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteads, cur- 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth ; clothes for men, women, 
or children ; shoes, brass drinking cups, candlesticks, and what- 
ever would be proper presents to the bi’amhtins." After this paint, 
either red or white, is presented on a flower ; then eight or ten 
flowers ; leaves of the vilwu tree ; a necklace of flowers ; incense 
of three kinds, and a lighted lamp, with incantations. After the 
bloody sacrifices, the offerings are presented, comprising rice, split 
peas, different kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
netted custard-apples, another species of custard-apples, bread fruit 
or jakfls, mangoes, water-melons, cucumbers, plantains, oranges, 
ginger, cocoanuts, ^monds, raisins,* guavas, dates, jambfis, jujubes, 
wood-apples, melons, sugar-canes, ludishes, sweet-potatoes, kdsooru,*^ 
water, milk, curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, sour-milk, 
clarified butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &c. &c. After presenting the 
offerings, the person repeats the name of a god for some time, and 
then prostrates himself, (the spectators doing the same ;) putting 
the doth round his neck, and joining his hands, he offers praise to 
the god, and prostrates himself again. The dinner follows, consist- 
ing of fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney, 
beans, varttakee,* cocoanuts, &c. fried together ; split peas, and 
several kinds of fried herbs or fruits ; four kinds of fish ; boiled 
and fried goats’ flesh, vension, and turtle ; different fruits prepai*ed 
with treacle ; vice and milk boiled with sugar ; things prepared 

« It must not be supposed that all these articles are presented daily by the Hin- 
doos. This account describes what is performed at festivals. In the daily worship, 
flowers, leaves, sacred grass, a little rice, kc, are presented. 

* These and several other articles are imported from foreign countries ; and 
though they have been prewed by the hands of the unclean, yet the Hindoos make 
no difficulty in presenting them to their gods, and afterwards eating them. 

^ y The root of soirpus maximus ■ Solanum molongena. 
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with pounded rice ; curds, sweetmeats, &c. The fish, flesh, fried 
greens, and every thing of this kind is eaten with boiled 2 *ice. A 
dish called kdchooree, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
tumeric, and spices, boiled together, is also presented ; and then 
water to drink. With every article of food a separate prayer is 
offered. Water is next presented to wash the mouth, and a 
straw to pick the teeth, with prayers ; then the bumt-offering 
is made, and a present of money given. At last the person pros- 
trates himself before the object of worship, and then retires to feast 
on the oflTerings with other bramhfins. This is a detail of the fom 
of worship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the ofliciatirig 
bramhfln two hours. 


Sect. X. — Meditation {Dhyanii.^) 

In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivtl for instance) 
closes his eyes, places his ams before him, and repeating the names 
of the god, ruminates thus : — ‘His colour is like a mountain of 
silver ; his body shines like the moon ; he has four ams ; in one 
hand he holds an axe, in another a deer, with another bestows a 
blessing, and with the other forbids fear ; he has five faces, and 
in each face three eyes ; he sits on the water-lily ; the gods 
surround him, and celebrate his praise ; ho is clothed with the 
skin of a tiger ; lie was before the world ; he is the creator of the 
world ; he removes fear from every living creature.’ AVliile he 
meditates on the offerings, he proceeds thus : — ‘ Oh ! god, 1 give 
tliee all these excellent things (recounting in his mind the names 
of all the offerings, one by ane.) 

Both these forms of meditation are constantly used at the 
time of worship, (pooja.) Many things are related in the pooranfls 
respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, by the power 
of dhyanfi, discovered things the most secret. 


Sect. XI . — Repeating the Names of the Gods, (JUpU)} 

The Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of God 
is an act of adoration ; some add that the name of God is like fire, 
by which all their sins are consumed : hence repeating the names 
of the idols is a popular ceremony among the Hindoos. 

In this act the worshipper, taking a string of beads, repeats 
the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other god ; counting 
by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and so on, adding to every 108 not 

« From dbyoi, to think. 

To Ppeak. 
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Itos than one hundred more. Hiis act is not efficacious, however, 
unless the person keep his mind fixed on the form of the idol. 
Many secular persons perform jttpii without beads, ^by counting 
their fingers. 

It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by pemever- 
ing in this act of adoration. If he be desirous of a wife, or of 
children, or of money, (say a lac of rujiees ;) or seek recovery 
from sickness, or relief from misfortune ; he begins to repeat tbe 
name of his god, and believes that he soon becomes subject to his 
AVishes. Jxipfi makes an essential part of the daily worship of a 
Hindoo : some mendicants continue it day and night, yeai‘ after 
year, except when eating, sleeping, bathing, &c. 

The Ttlntru-saru contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll : — ^Tlie person sits down on tbe floor 
of his house, and taking some green, red, black, yellow, and white 
paint, draws a watei-lily on the floor, upon which he places a 
small brass dish ; and upon this, nine leaves of the fishwfit’hfi 
tree, and upon the leaves a string of beads, cow’s urine, cow-dung, 
sour-milk, milk, and clarified butter, mixing them together, and 
repeating an incantation : he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, 
milk, and clarified butter, upon the bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation ; then some red lead and spices ; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-roll a soul, (pranfi,) and according 
to tbe usual forms Avorsliips it, and offers a burnt-oflering to 
the god Avhose name lie intends to roj>eat Avith this string of 
beads. 


Sect. XII . — Forms of Praise to the Gods, (SiixvH.) 

Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from emotions of 
gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw down favours 
on the obsequious worshipper. — ;In this act, the person draws his 
upper garment round his neck, joins his hand in a supplicating 
manner, and repeats the forms of praise with a loud voice. 
Examples : — " Oh ! Sliivfi ! thou art able to do every tiling ! 
Thou art the preserver of all ! Thou aiii tbe fountain of life !’ — 
To Kartiku : ‘ Thou art the god of gods ; therefore I come to thee, 
to enquire how I may repeat the praise of Sheetiila, that she may 
remove swellings on the body.’ — To Sheetiila : ‘ I salute Sheetiila, 
the goddess, for she can remove the fear of boils.’ 

Tlie Hindoos say, tliat by praise a person may obtain from 
the gods (who are fond of flattery) Avhatcver be desires. The 
forms are taken from the shasti'iis, though on some occasions, a 
person may recite Avords of his own invention.. 
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Sect. Xllh-^Fimns of Prayer to tko (hds, (Kiiviiohtt:^ 

These pmyers are principally found in the TitntriJs ; a few in 
the pooianils. They relate to the welfare of the petitioner here 
and hereafter ; and are given by a spiritual guide to his disciple* 
Examplea : — ‘ O I Hunooman I when I go eastward, do thou 
preserve me 1 0 ! son of PuvuniL ! when I proceed southward, do 
thou keep me 1 0 ! beloved son of Kdshitree when I go westward, 
do thou preserve me. 0 1 Kamfignfi keep me from danger when 
1 go northward. O ! Sagfirfi-parugfi!® save me when I descend. 
0 ! burner of Liinka I (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. 0 I 
counsellor of Soogreevti ! preserve my head/ In this manner the 
person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, as for his head, so 
for the preservation of every member of his body, from the fore- 
head to the toes. 

Ho who repeats this form twelve times beneath the iirkfl tree, 
will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, and the god- 
dess of fortune will never forsake his dwelling. If he repeat this 
kuvuchu seven times, at midnight, standing in water, he will be 
able to drive away from his body every kind of disease : if at any 
time, in any place, he will obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, 
strength, victory, patience, and be free from fear and disease. If 
any one bind this kuvuchu (as a charm^ on his arm, he will 
obtain every desire of his heart. 


Sect. XTV. — Petitiovs and Vovjs, (KamUnii and ManUnU.) 

The Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for parti- 
cular favours : if a pei’son wish for a son,*^ or any other blessing, 
lie takes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes to some idol ; 
and after woi*shipping it, and presenting offerings, asks the god to 
bless him with a son. I’his petition is called kamiinu ; after 
putting up which he vows, that if the god gi’ant his request, he 


0 KdshilrSS was married to the mother of Hunooman, (if marriages take place 
among paonkies,) and Hanoomau was tlio illegitimate son of P^viiuii. 

^ This monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire ; from 
kamii, desire, and htiu, to destroy. 

® Sagiiril, sea, parngii, the Grosser ; allnding to his leaping across the sea to 
Ceylon. 

^ Not only the Hindoos, but the Mnsiilmaus also are much attached to charm's. 
1 once saw a Miisillman woman dropping slips of paper into the river, and, upon 
inquiry, found that they contained some sacred words, and that the woman was 
presenting these papers to the river-saint, Khajakh^jilr, in hopes of obtaining relief 
from sickness, service, or the like. ^ 

ft The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do not bring 
much honour to the family ; tiiey are expensive, and they can do nothing fer , the 
family when,, the father is dead ; whereas a son preserves his father’s memory, 
performs the cerempnies for tho repose cf his soul, and nourishes the iaiqjly by hM* 
labours. 
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will offer to him two goats, or present him with two loa(ls^‘ of 
sweetmeats : this vow is called manilntl. 

In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings from his 
god ; such as to become the servant of some European, or to have 
sickness removed, or for riches, a house, a wife, or for a son to be 
married. A woman prays for a husband who is absent, A 
mother prays that her sick child may recover. Thus the poor 
Hindoo carries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of 
the happiness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ‘ who 
careth for him.' The vows made at such times are various. One 
promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, or a buffalo ; another to 
present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a 
necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one thousand toolusee leaves, 
or a grand supper. All these offerings come to the bramhuns.^ 

If the god do not grant the requests and regard the vows 
made at these times, the worshipper sometimes vents his rage in 
angiy expressions ; or, if the image be in his own house, he dashes 
it to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper sometimes says, ‘ Oh ! 
thou forsaken of the goddess Fortune, thou blind god ; thou canst 
look upon others, but art blind to me.' * The gods are dying,' says 
another, * otherwise my five children would not have died ; they 
have eaten my five children at once.' ‘ After having worshipped 
this god HO faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is the 
shameful manner in which I am requited.' Words like these are 
common ; but this is in times when the passions of the worshippers 
are touched by tlie death of a child, or by some dreadful misfortune : 
and those who treat the gods so roughly are generally of the lower 
orders. 


Sect XV. — Vou% (VrUtU,) 

Certain ceremonies, performed at stated times, frequently 
by females, are called by the name vrutu. The following is an 
example of one of these ceremonies : — At the fifth of the increase 
of the moon, in the month Maghii, what is called the Ptinchumee- 
VrttttL is performed. On the day before the commencement of this 
ceremony, the woman who is to perform it, eats food without salt, 
and only once in the day ; refrains from anointing her body with 
oil ; eats rice that has not been made wet in cleansing ; and puts 

k That is, as much as a man can cany, at twice in the way the bearers carry 
water ; who put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspend a jar of water from 
icach end of the bamboo, 

, i The ^lastrE has declared that no gifts are to be received from the hands of 
except land or virgins. If, however, a bramhdn have received a forbidden 
ha is directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then distribute it among bramhiins, 
for the removal of his sin, thegajatrSq one hundred and eight times, or 

fnoru. 
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on new appai'el The following morning she bathes ; after which 
the officiating bramhun an’ives at her house, and the things necessary 
for the worship are brought : as, a new earthen jar, rice, sweetmeat^ 
a new poita, a piece of new cloth, clarified butter, fruits, flowe;re,, 
&c. The woman presents to the officiating bramhtin, who sits in 
the house on a mat made of kooshit-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth ; and putting a cloth over her 
shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she intends to 
perform this vrutfi every month for six years, and prays him to 
become her representative in this work. Slie then rises, and the 
bramhun, taking the shalgramu, places it before him, and performs 
the worship of Yishnoo and Lfikshmee. In the third and fourth 
years, on the day preceding and on the day of the worship, she 
eats rice not made wet in cleansing ; the next year, on these 
days, only fruits ; the following year, on^ these two days, 
she fasts. On the last day, (at which time the six years 
expire,) the officiating bramhuns attend, to whom she says, ‘I 
have now finished the six years’ vrutfi I promised : 1 pray you 
to perform another vrutu.’ She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut ; and putting a cloth round her 
neck, and joining her hands, begs them to perform the necessary 
ceremonies. Placing the shalgiamu before them, they then per- 
form the worship of ofShivu, Sooryu, Gttn^shu, Yishnoo, and Door- 
ga ; in which otlerings are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next 
they worship the woman’s spiritual guide ; in which, amongst other 
things, an offering, is made of a bamboo plate, having on it a num- 
ber of articles, ?ind among the rest a piece of cloth. To this suc- 
ceeds the worship of Yishiioo, Lukshmee, and the officiating priests. 
A priest next prepares an altar four cubits square, by spreading 
sand upon the ground: At three of the comers he fixes three pieces 
of wood, lights some straw, and then worships the fire ; next he 
boils rice, and, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. The 
female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, and walks round the 
fire seven times ; then, standing still, she says, ‘ O ! tJgnee ! I c^l 
thee to witness, that I have performed this vrfitfi six years. She 
says the same to the sun, the shalgramu, and to the bramhiins. 
Next she gives a fee, and distributes the gifts to the priests and 
bramhfins. The bamboo plate which she placed on her head is 
laid up in the house, and the whole closes with a gi*and dinner t<‘> 
the bramhuns and others. This is the forai of a vrfitii on a large 
scale. The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three hundred cere- 
monies called by tliis name. 

Sarntree-^r^tU. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, in 
the month Asharhu, worships her husband : she first presents 
to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers round his lieck^ 
rubs his body with red lead and ointnaents ; and while he sits on 
a stool, worships him, by presenting different, offerings to him 
repeating incantations, and pittyinjg that she may never be separ^- 
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ed from him as her husbaad, nor ever become a widow. After a 
number of other services paid to him, among which she makes 
liim partake of a good dinner, she walks round him seven times, 
and then retires. 

Adiiru-singhasiimt-vrutu is observed every day in Voishakhii 
for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, the wives of 
bramhuns, are entertained ; a different female each day. When 
the bramhflinee arrives, a seat is given her on the porch,, and the 
mistress of the house washes her feet, fans her, anoints her head 
with oil, combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints 
her body with perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the 
edges of her feet. After tiiis she conducts her into the house, 
where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and dismissed with a gift of kourees. On the last of the thirty 
days, in addition to tliis entertainment, a piece of cloth is presented 
to a brarahilnee. The benefit expected from this vrutu is, that the 
female who thus honours the wives of bramhuns shall be highly 
honoured by her husband in another birtli. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vrutiis but this 
will bo sufficient to give the reader an idea of these ceremonies ; 
from the merit of wliicli some expect heaven, others children, others 
riches, others preservation from sickness, &c. — The vriLtiSs are a 
veiy lucrative source of profit to the bramhuns. 


Sect. XVI. — Fasting, {Oopitvasit.) 

Fasting is another work of merit among the Hindoos. A 
common fast is conducted in the following manner : — The person 
abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his body with oil, and 
from eating, except once in the former part of the day. The next 
day he eats nothing ; and on the following day he eats once, 
worships some god, and entertains one or more bramhuns. If a 
person be unable to fast to such a degree, he is permitted to take a 
little milk on the second day ; if he be very weak, he may add 
fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &;c. 

Some Hindoos fast on the 11th' of the increase, and the 12tli 
of the decrease of the moon in every month; on the 11th in 

^ are unooziditioiial yows to perform certain religious ceremonies ; but 

what is called rniindnil (see a precedine article) is a condition^ vow, promising to pre- 
sent offerings <m condition that the goa bestow such or such a beneht. 

> Widews keep this fast so sinetly, that if a widow were dying, and a draught 
of water would prolong life, her friends would scarcely give it. 
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SliravitnTi/Bhidrii, and Karfciku;“ on the, 12th in Shravilnil ; on 
the 14>th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonil on the 9th in 
Choitru on the 8th in Bhadru and on the 8th in Ashwinu.' In 
tliis month mauy^ natives of Hindoosthan fast on the first nine 
days of the moon, in honour of Doorga ; and observe, as they saj’’, 
a total abstinence j even from water. Fasts precede some of the 
festivals : after the death of parents, Hindoos fast three days ; after 
that of a husband, a wife fasts three days ; before offering an atone- 
ment, a fast is observed ; the day any pilgrim arrives at a holy 
place he fasts ; in fulfilling vows, the Hindoos keep many fasts ; 
some persons enter into a resolution to fast every other day, and 
persevere in this for years. Some renounce rice altogether, and 
keep a perpetual fast, living on milk, fruits, &:(l Others (pilgrims) 
offer a certain fruit to some idol, and renounce this kind of fruit, 
promising never to eat of it again to the end of life. The gods, it 
is said, delight to see their followers renounce anything as an act 
of devotion or attachment to them. This person presents to 
bramhiins fruit thus renounced, on the aniversary of the day on 
which he renounced it. — Another custom, bearing a similarity to 
fasting, also prevails among the Hindoos : — In the months Asharhtt, 
Bhravunfi, Bhadru, and Ashwintt, many renounce certain articles 
of diet, and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to the 
gods. 

The blessing expected from fasting is, that the person will 
ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name ne observes 
the fast. 


Sect. XVII. — Gifta, {Daifvii:) 

PuESENTS to learned bramhfins; to those less learned ; to unlearn- 
ed bramhtins ; to one whose father was a bramhttn, but his mother 
a sboodrfi ; and alms to the poor, are called by the name of danu. 
'^rhe things which may be presented are, whatever may be eaten, or 
worn, or is in use among Hindoos. 'J'hese are the common gifts, but 
the shastrtts have pointed out ^traordinary gifts : a daughter in 


"'On the first of these days Vishaoo goes to sleep ; on the second he turns to the 
other side ; and on the third he awakes. 

" The occasion of this fast is thus related : — On a certain occasion, Doorga asked 
Shivil what would please him most, and be a work of the greatest merit. He replied, 
to hold a fast in his name on the 14th of the wane of the moon in Phalgoond. 

® The birth-day of Kamt(. 

<1 The time of the Doorga festival. 

' From da, to give. 


P Krisbnd's birth day. 
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tnarriage without receiving a fee ;• a pool of water shaigramxi 
a house containing food, clothes, &c. for twelve months ; gold 
cows ; elephants ; horses ; palankeens ; a road ; a copy of a poo- 
ranS ; a mountain of gold/ silver, brass, rice, or other ai'ticles ; 
land / a person's whole property ; yea, even his life^^ 

There are three ways of presenting a gift ; one in which the 
person worships the receiver; another in which he gives as an act 
of benevolence ; and the last, in which the giver prays for some 
blessing on presenting his gift. If a shoodru wish to present a gift 
to a bramhun, he bathes, and earries it fasting : on arriving in the 
presence of the bramhun, ho sprinkles the gift with water, rcpoalteg 
an incantation that it may be thereby purified, and then presents 
it with such words fes these : ‘ Sir, I have presented to you this gift : 
let me have your blessing, that I may obtain heaven, or, that my 
father may obtain heaven, or that it may be imputed to me as an 
act of merit.’ 

If a man present land to bramhfins, he will obtain heaven ; 
if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the river V oiturfinee ; 
if water, after death he will find refreshing water in his journey to 
Ytimaluyu, (the residence of Yfimfi, the regent of death) ; if a house 


■ The generality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiying a fee for a 
daughter is like selling flesh ; yet the lower orders of bramhtlns commonly receive 
money on giving a daughter in marriage. Formerly the Jlindoo rajas assisted the 
bramhilns by giving them money for the expenses of their weddings. A story is re- 
lated of a raja, w^iio was iiitreated by a bramhun to bestow*^ a gift upon him for the 
expenses of his marriage. TJie raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of 
the tirst woman he met, and let her become his wife. The bramhiln went out, and 
met the raja’s mother returning from bathing. When about to jnit the garland round 
her neck, she demanded the reason of'this strange conduct ; which the bramliiSn ex- 
plained. The old lady told him to wait, and she w'oiild bring about what he wanted. 
She sat at the door of the palace, and compelled her son to come and invite her in. 
She replied, that she was become the wife of such a bramliiSn, and that she must go 
with her new husband. The raja, thundeititruck, called fur the bramhiln, gave him 
a thousand rupees towards his wedding, and brought his mother into the house again. 

♦ Pools aro dug eveiy year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to all creatures, ac- 
companied with a number of ceremonies. 

® The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Pooshkurfl-khilndfl of the 
Pildmu-pooranfi. It must not be supposed that they are very large ; but it is neces- 
sary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them. In one of the smritees is 
an aooount of a prostitute, who offered a mountain of gold. About the year 1794, 
OhiSnoogboshfl, a kaist’hil of Miduapore, gave*to the bramhffns an artificial mountain 
of gold. A little before this, Gopala-krishnff, a voidyil of Ilajil-nflgilru, i)rescnted to 
the bramhffns three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and another of the seeds 
of sesamum. 

* It is very common for rich land-owners to make presents of land to bramhuns. 
At a shraddha for a father or a mother, a piece of land, or its value in money, is in- 
yariably given to bramhttns, unless the ^^rson be poor. Many of the Hindoo rajas 
sought out poor bramhttns, and gave them grants of land. A story is related of 
Kssrttee-chttndril, raja of Burdwan, who once found a poor fatherless boy, tUe son 
of a bramhiln, tending cattle : he gave him a village, with as much land as he 
could run over without stopping ; and disinherited the shoodril who had dared to 
employ the son of a bramhiln in so moan an occupation. The same raja ordered a 
man to be cut in pieces, for refusing to restore to a bramhtln a grant of land which the 
former had bought in a lot offered for sale. 
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to bramhfins, he will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella to a 
bmmhitn, he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
sun ; if shoes, in his^ way to heaven he will not suffer from the 
heat of the ground ; if perfumes to bramhiins, he will never, after 
death, receive an offensive smell ; if medicine to the blind, he will 
be delivered from darkness hereafter ; if a daughter to a bramhffn, 
without a fee, he will gain as much as if he had given the whole 
world. 


Sect. XVIII . — Entertaining BramhUna. 

As might be expected in a system formed by bramhuns, honour- 
ing them with a feast is represented as an act of the highest merit. 
At the close of all religious ceremonies, bramhuns are entertained ; 
private individuals, during particular holidays, make a feast for 
one or more bramhhns ; a person on his birth>day, on the anniver- 
sary of the day in which received the initiating incantation, or at 
tlie full moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhuns. During the 
whole of the month Voishakhu, it is very meritorious to give 
feasts to bramhuns, 


Sect. XIX. — Various Works of MeriL 

The Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the highest 
commendation : they promise to the obedient the greatest rewards 
in a future state. 

Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.’' The 
traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes to a house, 
and says, ' I am fftit’hee^ ; i. e., I am to be entertained at your 
liouse. The master or mistress of the house, if of a hospitable dis- 
position, gives him water to Avash his feet, a seat, tobacco, 
water to driiik, &c. After these refreshments, they give him 
lire- wood, a new earthen pot to cook in,* idee, split peas, oil, 
spices, &c. The next morning be departs, somtimes without 
saying any thing, and at other times he takes leave.* In the 

y Mitnoo says, * No guest must be dismissed in the evening by a house-Veeper : he 
is sent by the returning sun, and whether he come in lit season or unseasonably, he 
must not sojourn in the house without entertainment. Let not himself eat any d< licate 
food, without asking his guest to partake of it : the satisfaction of a guest will at- 
Burodly bring the housekeeper, wealui, reputation, longlife, and a place in heaven.* 

» Almost every Hindoo is either constantly or occasionally his own cook. 

* The Hindoos have no word for * thank you’ in their common language, and 
gratitude itself appears to constitute no part of their virtues. The greatest l>enefit8 
conferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. I have known 
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HOSPITALITY TO STRANGERS— DIGGING POOLS, 


houses of the poor or the covetous, a stranger meets with worse 
entertainment. Not unfrcquently the mistress of the house 
execuses herself to a person wishing to become a guest, and among 
other things alleges, that there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to several 
houses, and to be refused at all. This is partly owing to fear, that 
the stranger may plunder the house in tlie night. Where persons 
have porches iit the outside of their houses, they have less fear, as 
the stranger is then kept at a distance* This hospitalitj’’ to strangers 
is indeed sometimes abused by a thief, who robs the house and de- 
camps. Yet il‘a pu-son refuse to entertain a stranger, the shastru 
deciares that all the sins of the guest become his, and his works 
of merit become the guest’s. The traveller sometimes murmurs on 
going away, exclaiming that the people of this village are so 
depraved, that tljcy refuse a handful of rice to a trav^eller. If a 
family are unable througli ])overty to entertain a guest, the 
shastru orders that the}'' shall beg for his relief. The stranger 
after eating must take nothing uncooked from the house. 

A person of the name of Goluku-Chundrn-Rayu, of Serampore, 
formerly sirkar to the Danish East India Company, has particulai’ly 
distinguished himself in the present day, iis the most eminent 
Hindoo in Bengal for liberality to strangers. Upon an average, 
two hundred travellers or mendicants were formerly fed daily 
at and from his house ; and it is said that he expended in this 
manner fifty thousand rupees annually. 

Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the side of 
public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller with water. The 
cutting of these ponds, and building flights of steps in order to 
descend into them, is in many cases very expensive ; four thousand 
rupees are frequently expended in one pond, including the expense 
iittending the setting it apju’t to the use of the public ; at which 
time an assembly of bramhuns is collected, and certain formulas 
from the shastiais read by a priest ; among which, in the name of 
the offerer, he say.s, " I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind.’ At the close of the ceremony, a feast is given 
to the assembled bramhuns, who are also dismissed with presents. 

European pby&icians i>erfonn tlie most extraordinary cures on .the bodies of the 
natives gratuitously, without a solitary instance occurring of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, how- 
ever, the master of a house sometimes says to a guest on his departure, ‘ You will 
excuse all inattention and the guest replies, * On I sir, you are of a distinguished 
caste ! What shall i say in return for the manner in whicn I have been entertained ? 
Such food ! such a bed ! But this is like yourself. No one entertains a guest as you 
do. May LtfckshmSS (the goddess of riches) ever dweU in your house. ’ 

I suppose, that in all eastern counti'ies it is a custom for guests to be thus 
entertained at private houses. The address of our Lord to his disciples seems to 
intimate that such was the case among the Jews : * And into whatsoever city or tcuvu 
ye shall cuter, enquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thence. And 
whosoever shall not receive you, when ye dei)art out of that house, &Cr* ’ 
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It is unlawful for the owner ever afterwards to appropriate this 
pond to his own private use. If the water be very clear and 
sweet, the offerer is complimented as a person with whose merits 
the gods are pleased. A person of jBurdwan, of the name of 
EamS-paW, is mentioned as having prepared as many as a hundred 
pools in different places, and given them for public use. Persons 
inhabiting villages where water was scarce, used to petition this 

t )ublic benefactor to cut a pool for them ; and, after obtaining 
eave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary blessing.^ 

The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is another 
act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
this, deserves to be classed among actions that are commendable. 
Some trees also are considered as sacred, and^the planting of them 
is therefore deemed a religious act The trees thus planted are 
generally the ushwtLt’hfi,*' the vfitti,^ vilwil,® uslioku,^ vilkoolu,^ 
plukshu,^ oodoomburu,^ shingshupa,*^ tumalu,^ jeevu-pootree,® &c. 
At the time of planting these trees, no religious ceremony takes 
place ; but when they are dedicated to public or sacred uses, the 
ceremony called prutisht^ha is performed. The person who plants 
one ush'wut’hu," one nimbu,“two chumpuku,^ three nagfik^sliwuru,** 
seven tain,' and nine cocoanut trees, and devotes them with their 
fruit, shade, &c. to public uses, is promised heaven. 

About twenty years ago, a landowner of Patu-dtihu, about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a public road, 
placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to the use of travellers 
of all descriptions ; who are permitted to enter it, and take as 
much fruit as they can eat on the spot. Krishnu-vusoo, of Calcutta, 
made a road" from Kutfiku to the temple of Jugunuat’hu, in Orissa, 
and planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The pilgrims cook 
their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, and eat the fruit 
which they yield. He also cut a large pool near tlie temple, to 
supply these pilgrims with water. Eaja, Sookhu-muyn, of Calcutta, 
who died in the year 1811, left 100,000 rupees to be appropriated 
to the repairs and improvement of the road to the temple of 
Jttgurinatfhu, in Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going there in 
paying the tax to Government. 

In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakhti and Jyoisht^hti, 

^ Cutting wells made a man famous in patriarchal times : a well, said to be 
Jacob's well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the Christian era. John 
iv. 6, 12. 

0 Ficus religiosa. ^ Ficus Indica, « JEgle marmelos. Tonesia asoca. 
« Mimusops elengi. Ficus venosa. ^ Ficus glome i*ata. ^ Dalbergia Sisso- 
1 Xanthochymus pictorius. “ UnasoeFlained. ® Ficus religiosa. ° Melia 
jizadirachta, p Michelia ohampoca. 4 Mesua ferea. ^ Borassus flabelliformia. 

• There are very few good public roads in BeugiL 
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rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds by the public roads, 
and supply travellers gratis with water and other refreshments. 

For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected by 
opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, in some of which 
travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 


Sect. XX. — Reading and hearing Pooranits. 

At the close of most of the pooranfifs, the writers affirm, that 
it is an act of tlie greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, for the 
people to read these works, or hear them read. Those principally 
recited in Bengal, as an act of merit, are the MuhabharuttI, the 
Shree-bhnguvutu, the Kaliku poorantl, the Ootkulfl and Kalee- 
khhndtis.^ 

Some auspicious day, in the month Kartikii, Maghti, or Voi- 
shakhu, is chosen, on the day preceding which the bramhhns are 
entertained. A shed, covered with thatch and open on all sides, 
is prepai-ed, surticicntly large, if the ceremony be on a grand scale, 
to acconnnodate four or live thousand people. At one end, a place 
rather elevated is prc'pared for the person who is to read ; and the 
other end, if tliere be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a cur- 
tain, from whenG(3 the woiiion hear, and peep through the crevices. 
Mats are sju'cad for tlic people to sit on, the bramhuns in one place, 
and the kajmsfc’hus in anotlier," and the shoddrus in another. On 
the appointed day all take their places : the people, on entering, 
make prostration to the shalgramu and to the bramhiins. The 
person at whose expense this is pei’formed, after bathing, enters 
the assembly, acquaints the pundits with his design, and asks 
leave to choose those who are to read ; to each of whom he pre- 
sents a piece of cloth, directing him what to do. The reader 
(Pat’huku) sits on the elevated seat ; below him, on the right and 
left, sit the examiners, (Dharukus) ; and before him the Stidusjms, 
who decide upon the exactness of the copy. Two persons (Shrotas) 
sit in front, and in the name of the householder hear it read. 
Before the recitation begins, a bramhtin in his name presents a 
garland of flowers, and some white paint, to the shalgramu ; places 
very thick garlands on the neck, arms, and head of the reader, and 
anoints his breast and forehead with white paint ; and afterwards 
places garlands round the necks of the bramhiins an'd some of the 

< The two last works are parts of the Skifndil pooraniK. 

® W’hen a kaySst'hil has a pooranll read at his own house, before the recital 
commences the officiating bramhiln worships the book, the author, and the person 
whose actions are celebrated in this work. Flowers, rice, a burnt- offering, &c. are 
presented to the book, and to the persons worshipped. 
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shSSdi'its. The Pat’hflkii then (about nine or ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon) beings to read one of these pooranUvS aloud. The first day 
they sit about an hour ; but on the succeeding days thej’' begin at 
seven and continue till twelve ; and in the afternoon meet again, 
when the meaning of what wa.s read in the forenoon in Sungskritu 
is to be given in Bengalee, by the KutTiiiku, or speaker ; who takes 
the seat of the Pat’huku, placing the shalgramn upon a stand before 
him. At times the passions of the multitude are greatly moved ; 
wlien some one perhaps i)resents the reader with a ))iece of money. 
The whole is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse 
upon wliat they have licard. This method is pursued from day to 
day till the book is finished. The i*ecitation of the Muhabharutu 
occupies four months, of the Shree-bhaguvhtu about one. 

Some persons entertain tlie guests on the last day instead of 
the first, dismissing the bramhuns with jjresents. It is said, that 
not less than 100,000 rupees have been sometimes expended by 
rich men at such recitals. The person who causes these books to 
be read, is promised great future rewards. 


Sect, XXL — Sacred Rehearsals, (Oeetti, 

The Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to sing those 
parts of their shastrus, which contain the history, of their 
gods. Those songs Irive been composed in the Bengalee 
from the following, among other shastrus : the Chundee, Eama- 
jninu, the Muhabharutu, the Shree-bhaguvutu, the Gunga-vakyu- 
vfilee, the Kaliku, Pudmu, and Shivu pooranus, and the Kashee- 
khundu. The names of the songs are : Kalee-keertunu, Unnuda- 
mungillu, Krislinu-mungulu, Gunga-bhuktee-tiirunginee, Kuvee- 
ku nkhnu, Mfinusa-mungulu, Huree-sungkeertunti, Peerer-ganu, 
Dhupdr-ganh. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is conduct- 
ed, I insert an account of the performance called Kuvee-kunkunu. 
— Sometimes a rich man bears the expense, and at others half a 
dozen persons join in it. If the former, he has the rehearsal in his 
own yard ; a.nd if several unite, it is done in some suitable j»lace in 
the village, after the place has been swept, and an awning put over 
it. Eight or ten singei-s of any caste, attended by four or five musi- 
cians are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers are loose 
brass rings, which make a gingling noise : in the left hand is held 
a brush made from the tail of the cow of Tartary ; and in the 
right, round flat pieces of metal, which by being shook, make a 
jingling noise. The drum continues to beat till all the people 


* Froin goi, sing. 
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HANGING LAMPS IN THE AIR — FAMILY MISFORTUNES. 


have taken their places ; after which the chief singer steps forth, 
and after a short preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving 
his hands, and now and then dancing. The softer music also plays 
at intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cow- tails, 
and dancing with a slow motion. When the passions of the hearers 
are affected, some throw small pieces of money at the feet of the 
principal singer. The performance continues during the day for 
nearly six hours, and is renewed again at night. 

These rehearsals are in some instances continued a month : 
each day a new song is chosen. The inferior singers receive about 
eight-pence a day each ; and for this trifle sing till they are black 
in the face, and become quite hoarse. The performance being out 
of doors, is very unfavourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions 
of the singers are in consequence very painful. The gifts to those 
singers who excel, often increase the allowance considerably ; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers have garments, &c. 
presented to them. A feast to the bramhiins concludes the re- 
nearsal. Sometimes women are employed, though not frequently. 

The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them may 
be, is considered as an act of religious merit. 


Sect. XXII . — Hanging Lamps in the Air. 

In the month Kartiktt, the Hindoos suspend lamps in the air 
on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedience to the shastrfis. 
I cannot learn any other origin of this custom than this, that as 
the offerings of lamps to particular gods is considered as an act of 
merit, so this offering to all the gods, during the auspicious month 
Kartikh, is supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 


Sect, XXIII . — Method of preventing Family Misfortunes. 

If a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastriSs declare 
that not only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
trees of his garden will perish. To prevent these direful effects, a 
ceremony called Pooshk'dra-shantce is performed in the night, by 
the river side, or in some plain ; where two bramhuns sit on an 
altar, and worship the nine planets, also Yumu, Chitrii-gooptii, 
Pooshkuril-poorooshiL,^ and the shalgramit ; and afterwards offer a 
sacrifice. One of the bramhfins then makes the images of YCmtt 

y is the judge of the dead ; Chitrtl-gooptil is his recorder ; and Pooshkijril 

|>ooroosU(1, a kind of inferior deitv, \^lio residee with Yfimtl, 
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and P(X)shkur8-poorooshtt ; one with cow-dung, and the other with 
paste made of rice. To these images he imparts souls, worships 
the knife, slays a fish, and offers it in two parts, with some blood, 
to the cow-dung and paste images. The person who performs this 
ceremonj’' then dismisses the two bramhuns with fees, and avoids 
seeing their faces any more on that night. 


Sect. XXIV. — Ceremony for removing the Evils following had 

Omens, 

If a thunder-bolt fall on a house; if a vulture, or hargilla 
(the gigantic crane,) alight on it ; or if shackals or owls lodge in 
it ; or if a shackal bowl in the yard in the day-time, some evil will 
befall the persons living in this house, 'fo prevent this, the cere- 
mony called Ildbhootu-shantee is j)erformed ; which comprises the 
worship of Bi-umha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating 
the name of a certain deity, tc. 


Sect. XXV. — Ceremonies 'performed ivhile sitting on a dead Body 

0 

In the former edition of this work, I inserted a pretty long 
account of a number of strange ceremonies, principally drawn from 
the tuntrus, and known under the name of ISadhunu. One of 
these rites is performed while sitting on a dead body ; and the 
whole are practised under the superstitious notion that the w^or- 
shipper will obtain an interview with his guardian deity, and be 
empowered to work miiacles. 

The late Eamu-Krishnu, raja of Natoril, employed the greater 
part of his time in repeating the name of his guardian deity, and 
in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. The piincess who had 
adopted him, and wlio had become his spiritual guide, was otfend- 
ed on perceiving his turn of mind. A little before his death, he 
performed the IShuvu-sadhunu, and his house stew^ard, a biamhfin, 
provided for him a dead body and otlier necessary articles ; and it 
is affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
(which was placed in the temple of Kalee, built by the raja at 
Natoru,*) he was thrown from it to the river Nainidu, a distance 
of about half a mile.' After a long search, the raja w^as found on 
this spot in a state of insensibility, and in a few days after he 
died. I give this story as it was related to me by two or three 
bramhiiiis. That the raja performed the Shuvu-sadhtinu is very 
probable. 


* The raja is said to have endowed thi^i teiiiidc with lands, &c. of the annual 
value of 100,000 rupees. 
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Sect. XXVI . — Ceremonies for removing y subduing, or 
destroying Enemies, 

The ttintru shastrus, and even tlie have laid down the 

forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy to a distance, to 
bring him into subjection, or to destroy him. Ihis worship is ad- 
dressed to the yogiiie^s, or other inferior deities, before a female 
image made of cow-dung, or a pan of water, on a Tuesday or Satur- 
day, ,at the darkes^t liour of the night. Many incantations are re- 
peated, and some bloody sacrifices offered. The worshipper ex- 
pects, that by the power of these incantations his enemy will be 
seized with some dreadful disease, and will thus perish by the un- 
seen hand of the yogineJs If a person hear that his enemy is 
performing these ceremonies for his destruction, he pays another 
person to perform similar rites, to prevent any evil arising to him. 

The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, which 
are supposed to possess the same power as charms in Europe.® For 
destropng the cattle or goods of an enemy, incanbitions are used ; 
as well as to hinder cows from calving, milk from yielding butter, 
&c. Another incantation is used to extract fish bones from the 
throat. They have incantations also for almost every disease ; as, 
the hcad-ache, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, 
scalds, eruptions on the skin, &c. In the tooth-ache tliey are taught 
to imagine, that by the power of the incantation a small grub is ex- 
tracted from the tooth. An incantation is repeated to make a tree 
grow in the belly of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation 
from snakes, tigers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive 
things ; and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any one 
has been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an incantation 
to discover the thief If any one, who has power to injure another, 
be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation to appease him. If a 
person has a trial de})euding in a court of justice, he reads an in- 
cantation while putting on his turban, that he may gain his cause. 
The caste of Hindoos who keep snakes for a show, repeat incanta- 
tions that they may handle these snakes without harm. Other in- 
cantions ai’e mentioned, by which a person is able to conceal him- 
self, when in the act of doing any thing requiring secrecy. 


Sect. XXVII . — Impure Orgies, with Flesh, spirituous 
Liquors, &c. (Poornahhish^kH,) 

Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume the pro- 
fession of brumhucharees ; among whom the ceremony called 
p55rnabhishdktl is known, and which is performed in the night, in 

• Some incantations must be read every day, others preserve their power three, 
and some eight days ; but no incantation will kcq^ good longer than eight days, with- 
out being read ufresb. 
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a secret manner, at the house of the person who understands the 
formulas. He who wishes to be initiated into tliese rites, raises an 
altar of earth in the house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, 
which sprout out by the time the altar is used. On the day pre* 
ceding the rites, ho performs the vriddhee-shraddhii in the name 
of his deceased ancestors ; and during the whole of the following 
night, repeats the name of the goddess to be worshipped, rehearses 
her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &c. On the following day, 
he takes to the house appointed some flesh, (of any animal,) 
spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and many other offerings ; with 
nine females of different castes, (one of which must be a bram- 
htin’s daughter,) and nine men, (brSmhucharees ;) with one 
female for the priest, and another for himself. The priest next 
takes nine pans of water, and places on them branches of different 
trees, and sets up some plantain trunks around them ; after which 
the person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreats him to anoint him. The priest then offei’s to the goddess, 
an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of hemp ; of which 
all present, both women and men partake. He next rubs on the 
foreheads of the persons present some red lead, and worships the 
goddess, the guardian deity of the person to be initiated, making 
the latter repeat it ; and worships the men and women who are 
present, presenting to each a piece of cloth and other oflerings. 
Next the priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups 
made of the cocoanut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the men. The 
women then arise one by one, and, dipping the branches into the 
pans of water, sprinkle the person to be initiated, repeating incan- 
tations. This action is repeated by the priest, who changes the 
name of the disciple, and gives him one expressive of the state into 
which he is entering, as, Anfindu-nat'hu, i. e., the lord of joy. If 
after this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he is 
called a Vyiiktavfi-dhootu : if he continue in a secular state, he is 
called a Gooptavfi-dhootfi.'* All the persons present continue 
repeating the names of their guardian deities, and at intervals 
partake of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of 
caste, or the unlawfulness of the food. After midnight, acts of 
obscenity are perpetrated so abominable, that the bramhttn who 
gave me this account could only repeat them in part.® After this, 
the priest worships one or more females, the daughters of bramhuns, 
and sacrifices a goat to Bhuguvfitee. The initiated then offers a 

The first of these two names implies, that the person makes no secret of his 
being in the order into which he is initiated. He therefore becomes a religious 
mendicant, and publicly drinks and smokes intoxicating herbs. The latter, after 
initiation, continues in a secular state, and drinks spirituous liquors in secret. 

« Hamif-naVhii, the second Sfingski'itS pfindit in the college, informed a 
fnend of mine, that he once watched one of these groups unobserved, when spirits 
were pou^ on the head of a naked woman, while another drank them as they ran 
from her body. 
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present of money to the priest^ and to the females and^ mides 
present. The remainder of the night is spent in eatii^, drinking 
spirits, and repeating the names of different deities. These abom* 
inable ceremonies are enjoined in most of the tiintrtt shastrtfs. 
The bramhttn who gave me this account had procured it from a 
brtUnhiicharee, by pretending that he wished to perform these 
rites. 

In the year 1809, Trikontt-goswameS, a vyiiktavS-dhootit died 
at Kalee-ghattt, in the following manner : — ^Three days before his 
death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place surrounded by three 
vilwfi trees, which he himself had planted. In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which ne made an offering of flesh, 
greens, rice, &c. to the shackals, repeating it the next evening. 
The following day he obtained from a rich native ten rupees worth 
of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who 
sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked among 
the spectators at what hour it would be full moon ; being informed, 
ho went and sat in bis gi*ave, and continued drinking liquors. 
Just before the time for the full moon, he turned his head towards 
the temple of Kalee, and informed the spectators that he had 
come to Kalee-ghatfl with the hope of seeing the goddess, not the 
image in the temple. He had frequently been urged by different 
persons to visit the temple ; but though he had not assigned a 
reason for his omission, he now asked, what he was to 'go and see 
there : — a temple ? He could see that where he was. A piece of 
stone made into a face, or the silver hands ? He could see 
stones and silver any where else. He wished to see the 
goddess herself ; but he had not, in this body, obtained the sight. 
However, he had still a mouth and a tongue, and he would again 
call upon her. He then called out aloud, twice, ‘Kalee! Kalee!* 
and almost immediately died ; — -probably from excessive intoxi- 
cation. The spectators, though Hindoos, (who in general despise 
a drunkard,) considered this man as a great saint, who had 
foreseen his own death when in health : he had not less than four 
hundred disciples. 

The persons who have gone through the ceremony of Poomab- 
bishdku conceal this fact as much as possible, as the drinking of spirits 
is disgraceful. They renounce all the ceremonies of the otherHindoos, 
as far as they can do it without incurring disgrace and loss of caste. 

Two bramhtins, who sat with me when 1 was finishing this 
account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was now so com- 
mon, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two draiJk spirits in secret, and 
about one in sixteen in public.^ Several of the Hindoo rajas, who 

^ They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idols, and then the drinking, 
or drinking to excess, is no crime in the opinion of these brilmhiiohareSs. Amongst 
the r^lar Hindoos, the eating of flesh is a crime, but eating flesh t^t ^has been 
offerea to an image is an ixmooent action. 
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had reeeived the initiating incantations of the female deities, am 
said to have given themselves up to the greatest excesses indrink^ 
ing spirits. 


Sect. XXVIII .— of Widows alive- 

The following and other passages from the Hindoo shastrKs 
have no doubt given rise to this singularly shocking pi’actice. 

‘ 0 Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter thee, 
the parent of water, that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, but may be in union with excellent husbands, be sinless, 
and jewels among women. — Big-vSdU. 

^ There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The woman 
who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so many years 
in heaven. — As the snake-catcher draws the serpent from its 
hole, so she, rescuing her husband, (from hell,) rejoices with 
him. — The woman who expires on the funeral pile with her 
husband, purifies the family of her mother, her father and her 
husband. — If the husband be a bramhtLnicide, an ungrateful 
person, or a muderer of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away his sins. — There is no virtue greater than a virtu- 
ous® woman's burning herself with her husband. — No other 
effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the 
death of their lords, except casting themselves into the same 
fire. — ^As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, shall 
decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same fire with 
her deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from spring- 
ing again to life in the body of some female animal.— 

' If a woman who had despised her husband, and had done 
what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from mercenary 
motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning powers, die with 
her husband, she shall be purged from all (crimes.)' — MUhabharUt'S,. 

" Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be restrained 
in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be seized by 
the imps of Yhmti, be exhausted of strength, and afflicted and 
tortured for his crimes ; still, as a serpent-catcher unerringly drags 
a serpent from his hole, so does she draw her husband from hell, 
and ascend with him to heaven by the power of devotion. — If the 


e terms Sa^w^ and SKtSe, here rendered Wrtuona, are thus explained by 
Harpta commiserating with her husband in trouble, rejoicing in his joys, neglect- 
ing hemelf when he is gone from home, and dying at his death.' In the Miltshytt 
poorana it is said, • By the favour of a chaste woman (SadhwSS) the universe is preserv- 
ed, on w Inch account she is to be regarded by kings and people as a goddess.’ 
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wife be within one day’s journey of the place where the husband 
died, and signify her wish to burn with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall be delayed till her arrival. — If the husband die on the 
third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and she desire to burn 
with him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed one day to 
accommodate her.’ — Vya&ti. 

* If the husband be out of the country when he dies, let the 
virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which belongs to 
his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her breast, after purification, 
enter a separate fire.* — BriJimhiji pooranU, 

* A bramhiinee cannot burn4ierself on a separate pile.’ GoUtitmii. 
— " But this is an eminent virtue in another woman.* OoshUna. 

* A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whether 
she is pregnant or not, or menstruous, cannot ascend the pile. 
VHhun’^iariideeyii poomnU. — ^The Vishnoo pooranfi adds, ' or 
lately brought to bed, (within 20 or 30 days,) cannot,’ &c. 

I do not find, that it is common for women to reveal their 
intention of being burnt with their husbands while both parties 
are in health. A few, however, avow this in confidence to their 
husbands, and there may be circumstances in the family which 
may lead to the expectation of such an event. In some families, 
for several generations, the widow invariably perishes at the death 
of her husband ; and thus established custom exacts this self- 
immolation from every woman, who has been so unhappy as to 
have become united to such a family. How shocking to the female 
herself, had she Christian feelings, to know that such a death awaits 
her ! How shocking to the son, had he the feelings of a man, to 
know that he is doomed to perpetrate so horrible a matricide ! 

When the hu.sband is directed by the physician to be carried 
to the river side, there being then no hopes of his recovery, the wife 
declares her resolution to be burnt with him.^ In this case, she is 
treated with great respect by her neighbours, who bring her deli- 
cate food, &c., and when the husband is dead, she again declares her 
resolution to be burnt with his body. Having broken a small, 
branch from the mangoe tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to 
the body, where she sits down. The barber then paints the sides 
of her feet red ; after which she bathes, and puts on new clothes. 
During these preparations, the drum beats a certain sound, by which 
it is known, that a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of 
her husband. On hearing this all the village assembles. The son, 
or if there be no son, a relation, or the head man of the village 

^ Dying in the sighA of the Ganges is not considered as absolutely necessary, 
however, if a woman perish with the dead body ; and sometimes a wife forbids the 
removal of her sick husband, assuring her friends, that she means to be burnt, and 
thus make the sidvation of her husband certain without the help of Qtinga. 
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provides the articles necessary for the ceremony, A hole is first 
dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into the earth, 
and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed ; and upon 
these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, hemp, clarified butter, 
pitch, &c. The ofticiating bramhtin now causes the widow to re- 
peat the formulas, in wliich she prays, that ' as long as fourteen 
Indrtis reign, or as many years as there are hairs on her head, she 
may abide in heaven with her husband ; that the heavenly dancers 
during this time may wait on her and her husband ; ana that by 
this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, mother, and hus- 
band, may ascend to heaven.* She now presents her ornaments to 
her friends, ties some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new 
combs in her hair, paints her forehead, and takes into the end of 
the cloth that she wears some parched rice and kourees. While 
this is going forward, the dead body is anointed with clarified 
butter and bathed, prayers are repeated over it, and it is dressed in 
new clothes. The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared 
for the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the name 
of his deceased father. Ropes and another piece of cloth are spread 
upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid upon the pile. The 
widow next walks round the funeral pile seven times, strewing 
parched rice and kourees as she goes, which some of the spectators 
endeavour to catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases. » The 
widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws herself down 
upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female ornaments 
having been laid over her, the ropes are drawn over the bodies 
which are tied together, and faggots placed upon them. The son 
then, averting his head, puts fixe to the face of his father, and at the 
same moment several persons light the pile at different sides, when 
women, relations, &c. Set up a cry : more faggots are now thrown 
upon the pile with haste, and two bamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile.^ Several persons 
are employed in holding down these levers, and others in throwing 
water upon them, that they may not be scorched. While the fire 
is burning, more clarified butter, pitch, and faggots, are thrown into 
it, till the bodies are consumed. It may take about two hours 
before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead 
in a few minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
of the persons who have been employed, takes up a burning stick 
and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. that may be 
left, are cast into the Ganges. The place where the bodies have 
been burnt is plentiftilly washed with water ; after which the son 
of the deceased makes two balls of boiled rice, and, with an incan- 

> Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 

^ A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies are burnt, 
an^ making a bow and arrow with it, repeats incantations over it. He then makes 
an image of some enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow into this image. The per- 
son whose image is thus pierced is said to be immediately seised with a pain in hit 
breast. 





Mk>n, oS^ ibirn^iaL^mmamM^ mi Iftjtt 

tbem on Ti^ ami/ism v^bo haka 

been engaged in burning tile bodies xiow bawe ; sad eaeh oiiii 
taking up water in M» hmia three times, end repeating incanta^ 
tions, poolB out driidc^fferings to the deceased. The son binds 
up<mim loins, in coming up out of the water, a shred of new cloth ; 
which he wears, if a bra^ttn, tei^days. AfW this the femily re- 
turn home, or remain till evening; or, if the burning has taken 

E lac^ in the evening, tall the next morning. Before entering the 
ouse, they touch a pie^ of hot iron, and also fire. This is done as 
a charm against evil spirits. 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness to two 
instances of the burning of widows to death : — on the latter occa- 
sion two women were burnt together ; one of them appeared to 
possess great resolution, but the other was almost dead with fear. 
In the year 1812, 1 saw another widow burnt to death at Soondtlrtt- 
poorfi, a distance of about three miles jBrom Serampore ; and in the 
month of November, 1812, the wife of Ramfi-nidhee, a banker, of 
Serampore, was burnt alive with the dead body of her husband, not half 
a mile from the Mission-house. These facte respecting the murder 
of the helpless widow as a religious ceremony* are indeed so notori- 
ous, that the most careless traveller may convince himself, if he take 
the least notice of what is doing on the banks of the river. The 
natives do not attempt to hide these murders, but rather glory in 
them as proofs of the divine nature of their religion. The facts here- 
after inserted have been voluntarily given to me by respectable 
natives, most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 

Several years ago, Ram-Nat’hfi, the second Sflngskritfi pfindit 
in the College of Fort-William, saw thirteen women bum them- 
selves with one Mooktfla-ramu, of Oola, near Shantee-poorS. After 
the pile, which was very large, had been set on fire, a quantity of 
pitch being previously thrown into it to make it bum the fiercer, 
another of this man’s wives came, and insisted on burning : while 
she was repeating the formulas, however, her resolution failed, and 
she wished to escape ; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her into 
the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping bank of the river, 
and the poor woman, to save herself, caught hold of another woman, 
a wife also of the deceased, and pulled her into the fire, where they 
both perished. 

About the year J 789, Ubhfiyu-churUnu, a bramhtin, saw four 
women burnt with Ramfi-kantti, a kooleenu bramhun, at Vasfi- 
dfiroonee, near Kalee-ghatti. Three of these women were already 
surrounded by the flames when the fourth arrived. She insisted on 
being burnt with them : accordingly, after going rapidly through 
the preparatoiy ceremonies, (the bramhfins in the mean time bring- 
ing a large quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuated female 
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thr6:m li6i»al£ 

upoa hex^ aiid) jmidfs^ the shoats of the mob/i^e eipixed;; ^ 

Baizxtl-Htlreei a bramhfin, had three wives living at 
near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about the year 1802. One 
of them was deranged ; with another he had never cohabited, 
by the other he had one son. The latter had agreed with her hus- 
hed, that, whenever he should die, she would Imm with him ; and 
he promised her, that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, 
the body should be sent down to Kh-Sritdtlh. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a solemn rati- 
fication** of what she said.‘ After some time this man died at Patna, 
and a fnend fastened the body in a box, and sent it down on a boat. 
As soon as it arrived at Khflrfidtih, the news was sent to his rela- 
tions. The wife who had made the agreement failed in her resolu- 
tion, and sat in the house weeping. Her son, who was grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal manner, to pro- 
ceed to the ftineral pile ; and reminded her, that it was through her 
that his father’s body had been brought so far : but she refused, and 
still remained weeping. While this was going forward, the derang- 
ed wife, hearing that her husband was dead, and that his body h^ 
arrived at the landing-place, instantly declared that she would bum 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and divert her 
from her purpose ; but she persisted in affirming that she would 
positively bum. She came to the house, and poured the most bitter 
reproaches on the wife who was unwilling to die. This poor de- 
ranged wretch had a chain on her leg: a spectator proposed to take 
it off, and lead her to the funeral pile ; and the third wife arriving, 
she was led with this deranged woman to the body : the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd 
had assembled by the river side. As soon as the deranged wife saw 
the dead body, which was very much disfigured, and exceedingly 

^ The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the sbastrhs, or the shal> 
eramil, or a cow, or fire, or the tooldsee, or a roodrakshtl string of beads, or rice. 
When made before a bramhilu, or in a temx)le, or by laying the hand on the head of a 
son, an oath is ratified. 

* The Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting women who promised their 
husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the task. A story of this 
kind is related of a man named Gopalfi-bharfl, who pretended to die, in order to try 
the fadthfulnesB of his wife. As soon as she thought he was really de^ she declared 
she would not die on his funeral pile ; when the (supposed) dead man arose, and 
upbraided her for her insincerity. Another story is related of Shhmbhoo-ramtf, of 
Araohya, in Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
This woman had promised her husband to burn with him after his death, and he had 
in consequence behaved with the greatest coolness towards his other wives, and had 
heaped all his wealth on this favourite. A person suggested doubts res^ctii^ the 
sincerity of this woman’s declaration. To try her, on a certain occasion, when 
absent from home, her husband sent a relation to say he was dead, and to urge her 
to go to the spot to be burnt with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of 
proceeding to the spot where the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked up 
all the jewels, &c. her husband had given her, and set her husband’s relations at 
defiance. In a few hours the (dead) husband arrived, degraded this wife, and for the 
future became more attached to the other two. 
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offensive, she declared it was not her husband ; that in fact they 
were going to bum her with a dead cow. She poured curses on 
them all, and protested she would not bum with a dead cow.*" The 
other female, who had never touched her husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, and de- 
voured by the flames. 

About the year 1796, the following most shocking and atrocious 
murder, under the name of sflhfl-mftrflnfl,^ was perpetrated at Mujil- 
pooru, about a day’s journey south from Calcutta. Bancha-ramfl, 
a bramhfin of the above place dying, his wife at a late hour went 
to be burnt with the body : all the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed ; she was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled ; but 
the night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorch this 
poor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself from the dead 
body, and creeping from under the pile, hid herself among some 
brush-wood. In a little time it was discovered that there was only 
one body on the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, 
and searched for the poor wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, 
and insisted that she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown 
or hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of her own 
son, and declared that she could not embrace so horrid a death — ^but 
she pleaded in vain : the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and 
that therefore he would die, or she should. Unable to presuade her 
to hang or drown herself, the son and others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. 

Gopee-nat’hti, a bramhtin employed in tlie Serampore Printing- 
office, was informed by his nephew, that in the year 1799, he saw 
thirty-seven females burnt alive witli the remains of Uniintti-ramti, 
a bramhtin of Bagna-para, near Ntideeya. This kooleenti bramhun 
had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, 
only three of them were present ; but the fire was mjpt burning 
three days ! When one or more arrived, the ceremonies were 
performed, and they threw themselves on the blazing fire ! On the 
first day, three were burnt ; on the second fifteen ; and on the 
third nineteen ! Among these, some were forty, years old, and 
others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived with this 
bramhiin ; the others had seldom seen him. From one family he 
had married four sisters ; two of these were among the slaughtered 
victims. 

In the year 1812, a kooleenfl bramhiin, who had married twenty- 
five women, died at Choona-khalee. Tliirteen died during his life- 

^ In the month of January, 1813, a poor deranged woman was burnt alive with 
the cornso of her husband, Kiighoo*iiat’hi{, a bramhilii, at Biijilra*pooril, in the zillah 
of Kristmil-nitgilHI. 

1 Stthi!, with ; rnmnn, death. . 
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time ; the remaining twelve perished with him on the funeral pile, 
leaving thirty children to deplore the fatal effects of this horrid 
system. 

Some years ago, a kooleenfi bramhiin, of considerable property, 
died at Sookhtichfiru, three miles east of Serampore. He had mar- 
ried more than forty women, eighteen of whom perished on the 
funeral pile. On this occasion a fire extending ten or twelve yards 
in length was prepared, into which they threw themselves, leaving 
more than forty children. 

About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of the writer 
caste was burnt at Kashee-poorti, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The 
bramhun who witnessed this scene informed me, that when he went 
to the spot, he saw a vast crowd of people assembled ; and amongst 
the rest the above female, a girl about fourteen years old, and 
another female, of a different caste, who had ' cohabited with the 
deceased. The girl addressed herself* to the mistress of her hus- 
band, and asked her what she did there : it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their marriage 
lived with her ; yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company 
after death. She added, (continuing her address to the mistress of 
her husband,) ' If, however, you wiU accompany him, come, let us 
burn together ; if not, arise and depart.* She then asked the woman 
what her husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered that 
he had given her twenty-five rupees, and some clothes. To this the 
wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. After this conversa- 
tion, the bramhuns hastened the ceremonies ; her friends entreated 
her to eat some sweetmeats, but she declined it, and declared that 
she woidd eat nothing but that which she came to eat, (fire.) At 
this time the clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance 
of heavy rain : some persons urged delay till the rain was over ; but 
she requested them to hasten the business, for she was ready. A 
bramhfin now arrived, and entreated the favour of this woman to 
forgive a debt due to her husband, for which his brother was in con- 
finement. She forgave it, leaving a written order behind her, to which 
she affixed her mark. After the ceremonies by the side of the river, 
and near the pile, were concluded, she laid herself down on the 
pile, placing one arm imder the head of the deceased, and the other 
over his breast, and they were thus tied together. At the time of 
lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, and the fire was so 
partially lighted, that during half an hour it only singed her 
clothes and her hair. This devoted female, however, remained in 
the same posture on the pile till the rain ceased, when, in a few 
seconds, the fire devoured her. It was reported that she had 
cohabited with others, but she denied it before she ascended the 
pile. 

An EngUsh clergyman, now deceased, once related to me two 
scenes to which he had been an eye-witness one was that of a 
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young woman, who appeared to possess the most perfect serenity of 
mind during every part of the preparatory ceremonies : calm and 
placid, she acted as though unconscious of tlie least danger; she 
smiled at some, gave presents to others, and walked round the 
funeral pile, and laid herself down by the dead body, with as much 
composure as though she had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different ; the woman, middle-aged and 
corpulent, appeared to go through the business with extreme reluc- 
tance and agitation ; the bramhuns watched her, followed her 
closely, held her up, and led her round the funeral pile, and seemed 
to feel uneasy till they liad tied her fast to the dead body, and 
had brought the faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergy- 
man added, that he saw one of this woman’s arms move, as in 
convulsive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. The 
Hindoos say, that it is a proof the woman was a great sinner, if 
any part of her body is seen to move after the pile has been lighted ; 
and, on the contrary, if she is not seen to move, they exclaim, 

‘ Ah ! what a perfect creature she was ! What a blessed suhu-mtf- 
runti was her’sl’ A respectable native once told me, that he had 
heard of a woman’s shrieking dreadfully after she was laid on the 
pile, which, however, did not save her life.“ 

Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus devoting 
themselves are not uncommon. About the year I SOi, a child 
eight years old was burnt with the dead body of Huree-nat’hit, 
bramhun of Elo, near Calcutta. At the time the news arrived of 
the death of this child’s husband, she was playing with other 
children at a neighbour’s house. Having just before been severely 
chastised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much from her, 
she resolved to burn with the dead body, in order to avoid similar 
treatment in future ; nor could her relations induce her to alter 
her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but would not 
go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile, she 
appeared to die, (no doubt from fear,) even before the fire touched 
her. The Hindoos say, it is often the case, that the female who is 
really Sadhwee, is united to her husband immediately on hearing 
the news of his death, without the delay of the fire. — Another in- 
stance of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Vurisha, near 
Calcutta ; a child, eight years old,- was burnt with her husband. 
Before she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to put her 
hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some time, to 
convince lier friends that she should not shrink at the sight of the 
fire. — About the year 1794, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been 
delivered of her first cliild about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, D(^vee-churunfi, a bramhun of Muniramii-poorfi, near 

“ l am credibly informed, that on the banks of the Briimhil-pootri!, the Hindoos 
do not lay faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as levers to hold them down ; 
but the widow lies on the pile with her arms round her husband, and fire is kindled 
beneath them. 
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Barrack-pooini, Her friends remonstrated with her, and did 
all except (what they ought to have done) use force. When 
they urged the situation of the infant she would leave, she 
begged they would not disturb her mind with such things : it was 
only a female child, and therefore the leaving it was of less conse- 
quence. After she had mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured 
the officiating bramhflu she then recollected, that in a former birth 
he was her father. 

Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes burn with 
their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopalu-nayaltinkartI, a 
very learned bramhun, died at Nudeeya, He was supposed to have 
been one hundred years old at the time of his death ; his wife 
about eighty. She was almost in a state of second childhood, yet her 
gray hairs availed, nothing against this most abominable custom. 
— A similar instance occurred about the year 1809, at Shantee- 
poorti, when the wife of Eamu-chundru-vhsoo, a kayust’hu, at the 
age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse of her 
husband. 

Mrityoonjiiyfi, the first Stingskritu piindit in the College of 
Fort-William, once saw a brainluinee at RungtL-pooru, who had 
escaped from the pile. She was carried away by a mat-maker, 
from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived with a MiisTilmau 
groom. — About the year 1804, a woman who had lived with a man 
as his wife, burnt herself with his body at Kalee-ghatii, near 
Calcutta. — Some years ago, a sepoy from the upper provinces died 
at Kl)iddiru-pooru, near Calcutta. The woman who had cohabited 
with him went to the head land-owner, and requested him to 
provide the materials for burning her with the dead body. He 
did so, and this adulteress entered the flames, and was consumed 
with the dead body of her paramour. 

In Orissa, the defenceless widow is compelled to cast herself 
into a pit of fire. If, on the death of a raja, his wife burn herself 
with him, his concubines are seized, and by beating, dragging, 
binding, and other forcible methods, are compelled to throw tliem- 
selves into the pit, where they are all destroyed together. On this 
subject I beg leave to insert a letter drawn up by Fui-ushoo-ramu, 
a learned bramhun : — ' Shree Pumshoo-ramu writes : I have myself 
seen the wives of one of the rajas ofOorisya bum with their husband. 
These are the particulars : — after the death of raja Gopee-nat*hfi- 
ddvii, the head-queen, of her own accord, being prepared to be 
burnt with the body, a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled 
up in it, upon which the corpse was laid, and upon this more 
faggots : when the tire blazed with the greatest fury, the head- 
queen cast herself into the flames and perished. The two other 
wives of the rafa were unwilling to follow this example ; but they 
were seized by force, and thrown into the pit, and consumed. This 
happened about the year 1 793.' 
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The widows of the yogees, a description of weavers, are some- 
times buried alive with their deceased husbands. If the person 
have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by the side of the 
river, at the bottom of which they spread a new cloth, and on it 
lay the dead body. The widow then bathes, puts on new clothes, 
and paints her feet ; and after various ceremonies, descends into 
the pit that is to swallow her up : in this living tomb she sits 
down, and places the head of her deceased husband on her knee, 
having a lamp near her. The priest (not a bramhtin) sits by the 
side of the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, while the friends 
of the deceased walk round the grave several times, repeat- 
ing " Huree bftl ! Htiree bfil !' (that is, literally, ' Repeat 
the name of Hilree but in its common use it is equivalent 
to ^ Huzza ! Huzza !’). The friends (if rich) cast into the grave 

f arments, sweetmeats, sandal wood, rupees, milk, curds, clarified 
utter, or something of this kind ; and the widow directs a few 
trifles to be given to her friends or children. The son also casts a 
new garment into the grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c. after 
which earth is carefully thrown all round the widow, till it has 
arisen as high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in 
as fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on the 
grave ; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus bury 
the miserable wretch alive. They place on the grave sandal wood, 
rice, curds, a lamp, &c. and then, walking round the grave three 

times, return home. -Among the voishnuvus also are instances 

of widows being buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands. 
— On enquiring among the bramhuns, and other Hindoos em- 
ployed in the Serampore printing-office, I found that these murder’s 
were much more frequently practised than I had supposed : almost 
every one had seen widows thus buried alive, or had heard of 
them from, undoubted authority. 

I could easily increase the number of these accounts so as to 
form a volume ; but I am not anxious to swell this work with more 
facts of tliis nature : these are sufficient to fill the mind of the 
benevolent with the deepest compassion for the miserable victims 
of this shocking superstition. 

The Hindoo shastrtis pei^nit a woman to alter her resolution, 
even on the funeral pile, and command such a person to observe a 
severe fast as an atonement. This fast, however, may be commut- 
ed by gifts to bramhuns. The Vishnoo pooranu directs such a 
female to become a brumhficharee ; which profession obliges the 
person to abstain from every pleasure, from chewing betel or other 
exhilirating herbs, from anointing herself with oil," &:c. Notwith- 

® This anointing is called tibhishSkil : when oil is applied to the crown of the 
!bea4 and reaches to all the limbs, it is called abhylingtf. There seems to be a strong 
lenity betwixt the Jewish and Hindoo methods of anointing in this respect : * It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his garments.’ 
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standing this provision of the shastrti, T am informed that at pre- 
sent a widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring that she will 
be burnt with it, is never permitted to return : or, should such a 
case occur, she is delivered up to persons of the lowest caste to do 
what they will with her ; she never goes back to her relations. 

The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, and 
the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies which pre- 
cede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, if not altogether, 
unparalleled. It is another proof of the amazing power which this 
superstition has over the minds of its votaries.® Among other cir- 
cumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed, we may rank 
the following : — First, the vcdus, and other shastrus, recommend 
it, and promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven ; secondly, 
long custom has familiarised their minds to the deed ; thirdly, by 
this act they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their names 
are recorded among the honorable of their families fourthly, 
they avoid being starved and ill-treated by their relations ; and 
lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indif- 
ference, as being only changing one body for another, as the snake 
changes his skin. If they considered death as introducing a per- 
son into an unalterable state of existence, and God, the judge, as 
requiring purity of heart, no doubt these ideas would make them 
weigh well a step pregnant with such momentous consequences. 

The conduct of the bramhfins at the burning of widows is so 
unfeeling, that those who have represented them to the world as 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need only attend on one of 
these occasions to convince them, that they have greatly imposed 
on mankind. Where a family of bramhtins suppose that the burn- 
ing of a mother, or their brothers or uncle’s wife, or* any other 
female of the family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, 
the woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be treated 
with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproached, as having 
entailed disgrace on the family. The bramhun who has greatly 
assisted me in this work, has very sei'iously assured me, that he 
believed violence was seldom used to compel a woman to ascend 
the pile ; nay, that after she has declared her resolution, her friends 

® Such a widow reflects thus : ‘ It is right that the wife leave the world with her 
husband a son can never be to a mother what a husband is to a wife ; the extinction 
of life is the work of a minute ; by strangling, by drowning, how soon does the soul 
leave the body : there are no terrors then in the funeral pile, and I shall at once enter 
on happiness : what multitudes have died in this manner before me ; and if I live, I 
have nothing hut sorrow to expect.’ 

p It is common at Benares to set up, by tho side of the river, stone monuments to 
the memory of widows who have been burnt with the bodies of deceased husbands. 
Persons coming from bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle water on them, repeat- 
ing the words Sfltss, Siit€S, i. e,, chaste* 
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iiise various arguments to dii^over whether she be likely to p&r^ 
severe or not ; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse tio 
burn, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family ;) that it 
is not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her resolution, by 
obliging her to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be able to endure 
this, they conclude they are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution. If, however, she should flinch at the sight of the pile, 
&c. they remain deaf to whatever she says ; they hurry her through 
the preparatory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and go 
through the work of murder in the most determined manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the immediate 
superintendance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the number of widows 
burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt was intended 
to ascertain the number thus burnt within thirty miles of Calcutta., 
during one year, viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the purpose, 
were sent from place to place through that extent, to enquire of 
the people of each town or village how many had been burnt with- 
in the year. The return made a total of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the river 
Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exact- 
ness, ten persons were, in the year I80i, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned extent of country ; each per- 
son’s station was marked out, and he continued on the watch for 
six months, taking account of every instance of a widow’s being 
burnt wliich came under his observation. Monthly reports were 
sent in ; and the result, though less than the preceding year’s re- 
port, made the number between TWO AND THREE HUNDRED 
for the year ! — If within so small a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF 
THESE mDOWS MUST BE MURDERED IN A YEAR— IN 
SO EXTENSIVE A COUNTRY AS HINDOOST’HAN !«> So 
tliat, in fact, the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How 
truly shocking ! Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human cruelty ! What a tragic history would a complete detail 
of these burnings make ! 

Sect. XXIX. — Voluntary Suicide, (KamyU-MUrUnU.*) 

A NUMBER of expressions in several shastriis countenance the 
practice of voluntary suicide ;* and some of the smritees, and 
pooranus, lay down rules for Kamyfi-murunfi ; declaring it, however, 

<1 It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptures, what a great 
difference there is betwixt the commands of these Scriptures respecting the widow and 
the orphan, and the Hindoo shastrtis. In the former the Divine Being declares him> 
self to be * the father of the fatherless, the husband of the widow.’ 

^ From kamtf, desire, and inilrlluil, death. 

■ Many modem works in the English language give too much countenance to this 
dreadful crime. What is it that unites nominal Christians and Heathens in so many 

S ointB of doctrine and practice ? Miinoo says, ‘A mansion infested by age and by sorrow 
ft its occunier always cheerfully quit.’ Mr. Hume says. * Wheneyer Dain or sorrow 
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B mme in a bramhttn ; but meritorious in a sho5dril. The iSmon 
is directed first to offer an atonement for all his sins, by maEiBg a 
present of gold to bramhfins, and honoring them with a feast ; 
afterwards, putting on new apparel and adorning himself with gar- 
lands of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music. If he has any property, he gives it to whom he pleases . 
then, sitting down by the side of the river, he repeats the name of 
his idol, and proclaims, that he is now about to renounce his life 
in this place in order to obtain such or such a benefit. After this, 
he and his friends proceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water 
to his body, he plunges into the stream. The spectators ciy out, 
' Hflree bul ! Huree bul !* Huzza 1 Huzza ! and then retire. Some- 
times a person of property kindly interferes, and ofiers to relieve 
the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drowning himself ; 
but the deluded man replies that he wants nothing, as he is going 
to heaven ! 

When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable distemper, 
or is in distress, or despised, it is common for him to form the re- 
solution of parting with life in the Ganges ; or the crime is com- 
mitted after a vow, at the time of making which the person prayed 
for some favour in the next birth, as riches, freedom fi'om sorrow, 
&c. Sick persons sometimes abstain from food for several days 
while sitting near the river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream : but the greater number drown them- 
selves in the presence of the relations ; and instances are mention- 
ed, in which persons in the act of self-murder have been forcibly 
pushed back into the stream by their own offspring ! There are 
different places of the Ganges where it is considered as most desira- 
ble for persons thus to fnurder themselves, and in some cases auspi- 
cious days are chosen on which to perform this work qf religious 
merit ; but a person's drowning himself in any part of the river 
is supposed to be followed with immediate happiness. At Sagui'il 
island it is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily 
seized by a shark, or an alligator ; but his future happiness is sup- 
posed to be very doubtful if he should remain long in the water 
before he is drowned. The British Government, for some years 
past, has sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons from murder- 
ing themselves and their children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festivals held in this place,' 

80 far overcome my patience, as to make me tired of life, I may conclude that I am 
recalled from my station in the plainest and most express terms. Where is the crime 
of turning a few ounces of blood from their natural channel ?’ These are the opinions 
of Mitnoo and Hume. The Christian system, in every part, teaches us to say, * All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till ray change come.’ In England, where the 
idea prevails that self-murder excludes from the hope of mercy in the next world, 
suicides are very common. What then must they be in a country containing so much 
unrelieved distress as this, and where the inhabitants are persuaded, that self-murder 
in the Ganges is the very road to future happiness ? 

‘ In the year 1806, at this placef^I saw a bramhifn^S (dripping with wet and 
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Some years ago, as Shivfi-Sliiromt(nee,“ a bramhftn, was re- 
turning from bathing with Kashee-nat'hil, another bramhtin, at 
Shantee-poortt, they saw a poor old man sitting on the bank of the 
river, and asked him what he was doing tfcere. He replied, that 
he was destitute of friends, and was about to renounce his life in 
the Ganges. Kashee-nat’hu urged him not to delay then, if he was 
come to die ; — ^but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that 
it was very cold. The bramhiLn (hinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) reproached 
the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, 
dragged him to the edge of the bank; where he made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered him to 
repeat the proper incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes 
closed, repeating these forms, he slipped down, and Sunk into the 
water, which was very deep, and perished ! 

About the year 1790, a young man of the order of dundees 
took up his abode at Kakshalee, a village near Nudeeya, for a 
few months, and began to grow very corpulent. Reflecting that a 
person of his order was bound to a life of moi'tification, and 
feeling his passions grow stronger and stronger, he resolved to 
renounce his life in the Ganges. He requested his friends to 
assist him in this act of self-murder, and they supplied him with a 
boat, some cord, and two water pans. He then proceeded on the 
boat into the middle of the stream, and, filling the pans with 
water, fastened one to his neck, and the other round his loins, and 
in this manner descended into the water — to rise no more ! in the 
presence of a great multitude of applauding spectators. A few 
years after this another dundee, while suftering under a fever, 
renounced his life in the Ganges at Nudeeya ; and nearly at the 
same time, a dundee at Ariyaduh, about four miles from Calcutta, 
in a state of indisposition, refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
be acted according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river from a boat, and thus renounced life. 

Gunga-dhurfi-shastree, a learned bramhun, informed me, that 
in the year 1806 he spent near two months at Pruyagu, during 
which time he saw about thirty 'persons dro'wn themselves ! 
Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more sflnyasees who 
thus terminated their existence ; and several instances occurred in 
which a man and his wife, having no children, drowned themselves 
together, praying for some blessings in the next birth. 

A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ‘ The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, took 

shivering with cold) who had just been prevented by the sepoys from drowning 
herself ; — and during continuance there I heard of several mothers who had been 
prevented from mnraenng their children. 

This man related the fact to m^ himself. 
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place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On heariBg the 
people of my boat declare that a man was going to be drowned, I 
looked out, and saw the poor creature, who had been deprived by 
disease of his fingers a^d toes, but who in other respects appeared 
healthy, eating very heartily in the presence of his friends. The 
bank being high, I could not leave the boat till wo had proceeded 
to a considerable distance from the place where the man sat. As 
I was running towards the spot, I heard the people on the top of 
the boat call out, He is drowned ! he is drowned !” His atten- 
dants, who appeared to be his relatives, had assisted him to 
descend the bank ; but whether they pushed him in, or whether ne 
went into the water of his own accord, I cannot tell. He made 
great efforts to resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled 
much before he sunk. — I endeavoured to impress on the spectators 
the heinousness of this crime ; but they smiled at my concern, and 
said, ‘ they had only complied with the wishes of the deceased, who 
had been deprived by disease of his hands and feet.' 

Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 1812, 
says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper. A pit about 
ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed at the bottom of it. 
The poor man rolled himself into it, but instantly on feeling the 
fire begged to be taken out, and struggled hard for that pm*pose. 
His mother and sister, however, thrust him in again ; and thus, a 
man who to all appearance might have survived several yearn, 
was cruelly burnt to death. I find that the practice is not 
uncommon in these parts,' This poor wretch died with the notion, 
that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should receive a happy 
transmigration into a healthful body : whereas, if he had died by 
the disease, he would, after four bii’ths, have appeared on earth 
again as a leper. 

Mr. C. in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, says, 

‘ I went out a few mornings ago, and came to an enclosed place, 
which, on enquiry, I found had been rendered sacred by ten per- 
sons having been buried alive there. I am informed, that many 
persons visit the place eveiy Monday afternoon for worship ; and 
that once or twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at 
another similar place near the city. There is great reason to 
fear that this practice is very common in these parts. At 
Allahabad many drown themselves every year ; and at Vrinda- 
vfinfi many are buried alive or drowned every year, probably every 
month.’ 

The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at Ksheerit, a 
village near Nfideeya, an instrument called kurfivtit, which was 
used by devotees to cut off their own heads. The instrument was 
made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge, and was 
placed at the back of the neck, having chains fastened at the two 

32 
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extremities. The infatuated devotee, placing his feet on the 
stirrups, gave a violent jerk, and severed his head from his 
body. 


Sect. XXX , — Persom casting themselves from 
Precipices, &c. 

Another way in which the Hindoo shastnis allow a person to 
renounce life, is by throwing himself from a mountain, or some 
other eminence. Bengal is a perfect plain ; and I have not learnt 
how far this permission of the shastru is acted upon in the 
mountainous parts of Hindoost’hanti. 


Sect. XXXI . — Dying under the Wheels of 
JUgUnnaf hit's Car. 

Amongst the immense multitudes assembled at the drawing 
of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, and others involved 
in worldly troubles, or worn out with age and neglect. It often 
happens that such pei'sons, after offering up a prayer to the idol, 
that they may obtain happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed 
to deatk Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal ; 
and every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy them- 
selves. At Jfigunnat’hiX-ksh^trtt, in Orissa, several perish annual- 
ly, Many are accidentally thrown down by the pressure of the 
crowd, and are crushed to death. The victims who devote them- 
selves to death in these forms have an entire confidence that 
they shall, by this meritorious act of self-murder, attain to 
happiness. 

I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an officer to a friend, to confirm the facts related in this and 
the two preceding sections : ‘ I have known a woman, whose 
courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by her own dear kind- 
red.* This I have told the author of ^ The Vindication of the Hin- 
doos.* — I have taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges : I perceived him 
at night, and called out to the boat-men. — ‘ Sir, he is gone ; he be- 
longs to God.' * Yes, but take him up, and God will get him here- 
after.* We got him up at the last gasp : I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physic. ' O Sir, my caste is gone !* ' No, it is physic.’ 

' It is not that. Sir ! but my family will never receive me. I am 
an outcasts 1* ^ What ! for saving your life ?’ ' Yes.* ' Never mind 
such a family.' — I let above one hundred men out of limbo at 
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J'tfgtfnnat’hfi : ther6 were a thousand dead and dying ; — all in 
limbo starving, to extort money from them.* 


Sect. XXXII. — Infanticide, 

' The people in some parts of India, particularly the inhabitants 
of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, frequently offer their 
children to the goddess Qunga. The following reason is assigned 
for this practice : — When a woman has been long married, and 
has no children, it is common for the man, or his wife, or both of 
them, to make a vow to the goddess Gunga, that if she will bestow 
the blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first-born 
to her. If after this vow they have children, ^he eldest is nourish- 
ed till a proper age, which may be three, foui', or more years, 
according to circumstances, when, on a particular day appointed 
for bathing in any holy part of the river, they take the child with 
them, and offer it to this goddess : the child is encouraged to go 
farther and farther into the water till it is carried away by the 
stream, or is pushed off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes a 
stranger seizes the child, and brings it up ; but it is abandoned by 
its parents from the moment it floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The prin- 
cipal places in Bengal where this species of murder is practised, are, 
Gfinga-Saguru, where the river Hoogly disembogues itself into the 
sea ; Voidyilvatee, a town about fourteen miles to the north of 
Calcutta ; Triv^nee, Nudeeya, Cliakdiih and Prifyagfi. 

The following shocking custom appears to prevail ])rincipalJy 
in the northern districts of Bengal. If an infant refuse the mother’s 
breast, and decline in health, it is said to be under the influence of 
some malignant spirit. Such a child is sometimes put into a basket, 
and hung up in a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. 
It is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey ; but sometimes 
j^erishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it should not 
be dead at the expiration of three days, the mother receives it home 
again, and nurses it : but this seldom happens. The late Mr. 
Thomas, a Missionary, once saved and restored to its mother, an 
infant which had fallen out of a basket, at Bholahatfi, near Malda, 
at the moment a jackal was running away with it. As this gen- 
tleman and Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found a basket hanging in the branches containing the skele- 
ton of another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The 
custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost’hanfi, the horrid prac- 
tice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has been known 

» I hiiTe not the authority of this gentleman for inserting this extract ; but I 
rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom 1 have thus taken. 
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li*oln time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe this custom to a pro- 

t hecy delivered by a bramhfln t6 DweepC-singhfi, a rajfl-poottt 
ing, that his race would lose the sovereignty through one of his 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that this shocking practice 
has arisen out of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride’s 
father to pay almost divine honours to the bridegroom hence per- 
sons of high caste, unwilling thus to humble themselves for the sake 
of a daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, and neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent, a caste of Sikhs, and theRajii-poottis, 
as well as many of the bramhuns and other castes, murder their 
female children as soon as born. I have made particular enquiry 
into the extent of these murders ; but as the crime is perpetrated 
in secret, have not been able to procure very exact information. 
A gentleman, whose information on Indian customs is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice was, if it is not at present, universal 
among all the rajS-poots, who, he supposes, destroy all their daugh- 
ters : he expresses his fears, that, notwithstanding their promises 
to the Government of Bombay, made in consequence of the very 
benevolent exeHions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost gene- 
rally continued. He adds, the custom prevails in the' Punjab, in 
Malvva, Joud-pooriS, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and perhaps Sind, 
if not in other provinces. 

A friend at Ludhana, in a letter written in the year 1812, says, 

* The horrible custom of murdering female infants is very common 
among the raju-poottis. One of these fellows had been induced, by 
the tears of nis wife, to spare the life of a daughter born to him. 
The gh’l grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen ; but, un- 
foi*tunately for her, had not been demanded in marriage by any 
one. The raju-pootiX began to apprehend the danger of her bring- 
ing a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by put- 
ting the gii*l to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious design, 
he either overheard, or pretended to have overheard, some of his 
neighboui’s speak of his daughter in a way that tended to increase 
his lears ; when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, 
and cut her Lead off. 'Jlic native magistrate confined him for a 
year, and seized all his property. But this was only because the 
girl was marriageable ; infants are murdered with perfect impunity.’ 

‘ The Jatus, a people who abound in these parts,’ says a friend, 
in a letter from Agra,, dated May, 18 12, ^ destroy their female 
children as soon as born ; but being now afraid of the English, 
they remove their pregnant >voraen before the time of delivery 
into the district of trie raja of Bhurutttpooi*u, that tliey may there 
commit these liorrid murders with impunity. ‘ Oh ! the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ! In these parts 

^ At the time of marriage, the girl’s father, taking hold of the knee of the boy, 
ifTorshipa him, by ptoicuting ofterings of rice, floweiv, paint, &c., and promibjjig to 
give him his daughter. 
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there are not many women burned with their husbands, and when 
they do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire ; but if any one i-un away or jump out, 
they cut her down with a sword, and throw her into the fire again. 
This was done at a flight of steps just by, a little before the English 
took this place ; since which time I have not heard of any such 
events occurring.* 


Sect. XXXIII. — Ascetics devoured in Forests by Wild Beasts, 

Beside the dreadful waste of human life in practising super- 
stitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoa devotees, who visit 
forests as an act of seclusion from the world, perish by wild beasts. 
The author, when on a visit to Sagfiru island in the year 1806, 
was informed by a yogee that six q/ his companions had been cfe- 
voured there by tigers in the three preceding months ; that while 
absent in the forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, and look- 
ing over the wall of the temple-yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tigers dragging them by the neck into the forest. Other forests 
infested by wild beasts are visited by these y ogees, many of whom 
are devoured every year. Numbers of secular persons too, drawn 
to the annual festivals celebrated in these forests, fall victims to 
the tigers. 


Sect. XXXIV. — I^erishing in Cold Regions. 

The Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If the 
person who wishes to go this way to lieaven, through repeating 
certain incantations, ’survive the cold, he at last arrives at Hima- 
Ifiyix, the residence of Shivu. Such a ])ei'son is said ' to go the great 
journey.’ Yoodhist'hiru, according to the^pooranus, went this way 
to heaven ; but his companions Bheemu, Uijoonu, Nukoolu, Suhfi- 
ddvti, and Droupudee, perished by the cold on the mountain. This 
forms another method in which the Hindoos may meritoriously 
put a period to their existence. It is also one of the Hindoo atone* 
ments for great ofiences. 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; and the author 
fears any reasonable conjecture would appear to many as highly 
exaggerated, and intended to prejudice tne public mind against 
the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes to feel and avow a just ab- 
horrence of idolatry, and to deplore it as one of the greatest 
scourges ever employed by a Being, terrible in anger, to punish 
nations who have rejected the direct and simple means which na- 
ture and conscience supply of knowing himself ; but he would use 
no unfair means of rendering even idolatry dete.stable : and 
with this assurance, he now enters on as correct a conjecture res- 
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ineetitig the number of viotime annually samfioed on the adiaM. 
of the Indian gods, as he is able : 

Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile, in Hindoost^hani!, d,00(X 

PilgriiDH perishing on the roads and at sacred place^* 4,000 

Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, . . 500 

Children immolated, including the daughters of the raju-pootiis, 500 

Sick persons whose death is hsuitened on the banks of the Ganges,*^ 500 

Total, > .10,500 

Supposing there to be five thousand towns and large villages 
in Hindoost’hanfi, and that one widow is burnt from each of these 
places in one year, no less a number than jive thousand helpless 
widows are annv/dly burnt alive in this countiy ; but if we 
are guided by the calculation made at Calcutta (see p. 246) it will 
appear, that at least two widows in every large village must be 
murdered annually, including all the large towns in the same 
ratio. If so, instead of five thousand murders, the number must be 
doubled ; and it will appear that ten thousand widows perish on 
WiQ funeral pile in the short period of twelve months. Nor is 
this havoc like the irregular return of war ; on the contraiy, it is 
as certain and as fatal as the march of death itself. ^ 

The second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am 
persuaded, when we consider the testimony of Dj*. Buchanan, added 

* ^ Buddruch in Oriasa, May ZOth, 1806. We know that we are approaching Jug- 
gernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by the human bones which we 
have seen for some days strewed by the way. At this place we have been joined by 
several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2,000 in niunber, who have come from various 
parts of Northern India. Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Jug- 
gernaut. Numbera of pilgrims die on the rood ; and &eir bodies generally remain un- 
buried. On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim's caravansera at this place, there are 
more than a hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
human prey, 

* Juggernaut^ Mth Jung, I have seen Juggernaut. The 'scene at Buddruck is but 
the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modem history can give, 1 think, 
an adequate idea of this valley of death ; it may be truly compared with the ‘ valley 
of Hinnom.* 1 hayo also visited the sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened 
with the bones of the pilgrims ; and another place a little way oiit,of the town, called 
by the English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and where 
dogs and vultures are ever seen. 

* Juggernaut^ 2Ut J ane, I have beheld another distressing scene this morning at 
the place of skulls ; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two children 
by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were near. The people passed by with- 
out noticing the children. I asked them where was their home. They said, ‘ they 
had no homo but where their mother was.* O, there is no i»ity at Juggernaut ! no 
tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom.’ — Buchanan" b Researches in India, 

A person who has lived several years near the temple of JAgtinnat’hii, in Orissa, in 
a letter to the author, says, ‘ I cannot pronounce on the numbers who annually perish 
at JftgSnnat’hH, and on their way thither : in some years they do not amount to more 
than 200 perhaps, but in others they may exceed 2,000.’ 

" A gentleman, whose opinion is of great ^Ycighl, says, ^ I believe this estimate 
is far below the truth.’ 
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to that of an officer inserted in page 252 of this volume ; to which 
1 could add, that of many respectable natives. — By fevers, by the 
dysentery, and other diseases arising fi’om exposure to the night 
air, and the privations of a long journey, crowds are canned on in 
a few days : sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels 
of the monstrous car of Ji(gfi(nnat*hil r five or six hundred persons^ 
principally women, I am informed, were crushed to death before 
the temple of Jugiinnathtf, in the year 1810, by the mere pressure 
of the crowd. The reader must consider that these sacred places, 
the resort of pilgrims, are spread all over Hindoosthanil, and that 
pilgrims travel to them from distances requiring journeys of three^ 
four, and five months. 

In the opinion of every person to whom I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below the real fact. 

But if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what a 
horrible view do they present of the effects of superstition. Since 
the commencement of the bramhinical system, millions of victims 
have been immolated on the altars of its gods ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of Europeans, the whole of Hindoost'hanii may 
be termed ^ a field of blood unto this day.' 

I must leave it to the pen of the future historian and poet to 
give these scenes that just colouring which will haiTOw up the 
soul of future generations : I must leave to them the description of 
these legitimate murders, perpetrated at the command and in the 
presence of the high-priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic-spell of 
superstition, have been able to draw men to quit their homes, and 
travel on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol 
cut out of the trunk of a neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ; — to prevail on men to commit murders to supply 
human victims for the altars of religion ; — on mothers to butcher 
their own children ; — on friends to force diseased relations into the 
arms of death, while struggling to extricate themselves; — on 
children to apply the lighted torch to the pile that is to devour the 
living mother, who has fed them from her breasts, and dandled 
them on her knees. To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry 
have persuaded men to worship them as gods, to lick the dust of 
their feet, and even to cut off* lumps of their own flesh,'* their own 
heads,® as ofierings to the gods. 


Sect. XXXV . — Ceremonies performed on visiting Holy Places, 

The founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that ceriain 
places (Teert'hfi-st'hanti^) are peculiarly sacred ; that the perform- 

See j). 93. c See p. 249. 

^ The place where persons obtain salTation ; from tree^ salvation, and st'hanUf 
place. 
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ance of religious rites at these places is attended with peculiar 
merit, and followed by extraordinary benefits. The source and 
confluence of sacred rivers ; places where any of the phenomena 
of nature have been discovered ; or where particular images have 
been set up by the gods themselves ;® or where some god or great 
saint has resided ; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed have been pronounced sacred. 

Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shastrus, 
multitudes visit these places ; others reside there for a time ; and 
some spend tlie last stages of life at a holy place, to make sure of 
heaven after death. Kich men not unfrequenty erect temples and 
cut pools at these places, for the benefit of their souls. 

When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, he fixes 
upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding the commence- 
ment of bis journey, has his head shaved; the next day he fasts; 
the following day he performs the shraddhu of the three preceding 
generations of his family on both sides, and then leaves his house. 
If a person act according to the shastru, he observes the following 
rules : First, till he returns to his own house, he eats rice which 
has not been wet in cleansing, and that only once a da}^ ; he ab- 
stains from anointing his body with oil, and from eating fish. If 
he ride in a palanqueen, or in a boat, he loses half the benefits of 
his pilgrimage : if he walk on foot, he obtains the full fruit. The 
last day of his journey he fasts. On his arrival at the sacred spot, 
he has his whole body shaved after which he bathes, and per- 
forms the shraddhu. It is necessary that he stay seven days at 
least at the holy place ; he may continue as much longer as he 
pleases. Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and worships 
them, presenting such offerings as he can afford. In bathing he 
makes kooshii grass images for his relations, and bathes them. The 
benefit arising to relations will be as one to eight, compared with 
that of the person bathing at the holy place. Wlicn he is about to 
return, he obtains some of the offerings which have been presented 
to the idol or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends 
and neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooltisee 
loaves, the ashes of cow-dung, &c. After celebrating the shraddhfi, 
he entertains the bramlifins, and presents them with oil, fish, and 
all those things from which he abstained. Having done this, he 
returns to his former course of living. The reward promised to the 
pilgrim is, that he shall ascend to the heaven of that god who pre- 
sides at the holy place he has visited. 

* At Benares, Shivil is said to have set up with his own hands an image of the 
lingtl. 

' If it be a woman, she has only the breadth of two hogers of her hair behind 
cut off. If a widow, her whole head is shaved. 
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The following are some of the principal places in Hindoost’- 
hanil to which persons go on pilgrimage : — 

rendered famous as the place where Visbnoo destroyed 
a giant. To procure the salvation of deceased relations, crowds of 
Hindoos perform the shraddhti here ; on whom Government levies 
a tax. Rich Hindoos have expended immense sums at this place. 

Kaahee, (Benares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos go on 
pilgrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when performed at the 
different holy places in this city, are supposed to be very efficaciotis. 
It is the greatest seat of Hindoo learning in Hindoost^hantt. Many 
Hindoos spend their hist days here, under the expectation, that 
dying here secures a place in Shivu’s heaven. To prove that a 
man dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting a man 
who died in a pan of hot spirits, into which he accidentally fell 
while carrying on an intrigue with the wife of a liquor merchant. 
Shivu is said to have come to this man in his last moments, and, 
whispering the name of Briimha in his ear, to have sent him to 
heaven. Even Englishmen, the Hindoos allow, may go to heaven 
from Kashee, and they relate a stoiy of an Englishman who had a 
gi’eat desire to die at this place. After his arrival there, he gave 
money to his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required ; and in a short time afterwards 
obtained his desire, and died at Kashee. I suppress the name of 
my countryman from a sense of shame. 

Prilyagit, (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the Ganges, 
the Yumoona, and the-Suruswatee, three sacred rivers, unite their 
streams here. Many pemons from all parts of India bathe at this 
place, and many choose a voluntary' death here. Government 
levies a tax on the pilgrims. He who has visited Gfiya, Kashee, 
and Priiyagu, flattered himself that he is possessed of extraordinaiy 
religious merits. 

JUgUnnafhit-kshittrii, (in Orissa.) Several temples and pools 
attract the attention of pilgrims at this place ; but the great god 
Jugiinnat’hfi is the most famous object of attention to pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of India at the times of the thirteen annual 
festivals held in honour of this wooden god. All castes eat together 
here, the rise of which custom is variously accounted for. The 
Hindoos say, that 200,000 people assemble at this place at the 
time of drawing the car i when five or six people are said to throw 
themselves under the wheels of the car every year, as a certain 
means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a bramhfln in what 
way such persons expected salvation, he said, that generally the 
person who thus threw away his life was in a state of misfortune ; 
and that he thought, as he sacrificed his life thro^h his faith in 
Jitgfinnathfi, this god would certainly save him. — The pilgrims to 

33 
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this place, especially at the time of the above festival, endure the 
greatest hardships ; some from the fatigues of a long journey, 
others from the want of necessary support, or from being exposed 
to bad weatlier. Multitudes perish on the roads, very often by 
the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea-shore at this holy place 
may be properly termed Golgotha, the number of skulls and dead 
bodies are so great. In no part of India, perhaps, are the horrors 
of this superstition so deeply felt as on this spot : its victims are 
almost countless. Every third year they make a new image, wlien 
a bramliun removes tlie original bones of Krishnu,* from the belly 
of the old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, he covers 
his cyoQ lest he should be struck dead for looking at such sacred 
relics.*' After this, we may be sure, the common people do not 
wish to see Krishnu’s bones. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a number of 
females of infamous character are employed to dance and sing 
before the god. They live in separate houses, not at tlic temple. 
Persons going to see Jugunnat’lm are often guilty of criminal 
actions with these females.' Multitudes take loose women with 
them, never suspecting that Jrigunnat’hu will be offended at their 
bringing a \)rostitute into his presence ; or that whoredom is incon- 
sistent with that worship from whicli tliey expect salvation, and 
to obtain which some of them make a journey of four months. 

Before this place fell into tlic hands of the English, the king, 
a Mahratta chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for ])assing through 
his teiTitories to JugunnatTiS. At one place the toll was nob less 
than one pound, nine shillings for each foot-passenger, if he had so 
much property with him. When a Bengalee raja used to go, he 
was accompanied by one or two thousand people, for every one of 
whom he was obliged to pay the toll. The Honorable Company’s 
Government levies a tax of from one to six rupees on each passen- 
ger. For several years after the conquest of Ktituku by the English, 
this tax was not levied ; when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this 
place, and thousands, it is said, perished from disease, want, &c. 

Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with the 
brambtins of the temple one or two hundred rupees, with the in- 
terest of which the bramhilns are to purchase rice, and present it 
daily to Jugunnat’hh, and afterwards to diXndees or bramhuns. 

« The tradition is, that king Indril-dyoorall, hy the direction of Vishnoo, 
)daced the bones of Krishna, •who had been accidentally killed by a hunter, in the 
belly of the image of Jifgiiimat’biS. 

^ The raja of Bnrdwan, Keerlee-Chundrit, ox[)endecl, it is said, tweWe lacs of 
rupees in a journey to JilgiKiinat’Lit, and in bribing the bramhttns to permit him to see 
these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid two lacs of ru}>ec8 ; but he died in 
six months afterwards —/hr Ma temmty. 

* The officiating bramhSns there continually live in adulterous connection with 
them. 
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Deeds of gift are also made to Jfilgtlnnat'hil all over Ilindoost'hanTS, 
which are received by agents in every large town, and paid to the 
Mut’h'fi-dharees*' at Jugnnnat*hii-kshuti*ii ; who by this means 
(though professing themselves to be mendicants) have become some 
of the richest merchants in India. 

Iiam4s1iwwr^, (Ramiseram.) This place forms the southern 
boundary of the bramliiiiical religion. It is famous for containing 
a temple said to have been erected by Ramu on his return from 
the destruction of the gaint iiavtou. None but wandering men- 
dicants visit it. 

ChUndvU-shdkUrti, a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of tlie lingu. Over the surface of a pool of water 
inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the Are of which pil- 
grims kindle theii’ burut-oflerings. The water oozes from one -side 
of the rock, and as it falls below, the pilgrims stand to receive the 
purifying stream. 

GHnga-SagUrit, (Sagilru-island.) At this place the Ganges 
runs into the sea; and this circumstance, it is supposed, gives an 
efficacy to the waters. Vast crowds of Hindoos visit this island 
twice in the year, and perform religious ceremonies for the good of 
themselves and ancestors : some arc guilty of self-murder, in whicli 
they are assisted by a number of alligators which visit this spot : 
the infant is cast into tlie jaws of this voracious animal by its in- 
fatuated mother ; and thus the religion of Brumha transforms the 
mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest ties of 
nature. — liuins and pools still exist on tlie island, which prove 
that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 

Uyodhya, (Oude,) the ancient capital of Ramil, situated by the 
river (Suruyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are gejierally 
Ramats, Mit'idla, (Tirhoot,) the birth-place of Seeta, and the 
capital of her lather Jiinukii, is resorted to by pilgrims ; as well as 
Mutlioora, the birth-j)lace of Krishnil ; and Vrinda-vunu, the 
scene of the revels of this licentious deity, whose followers visit 
many sacred retreats, the i-esort of Krishnu and the milkmaids. 
Gohoola, the place where Krishnu was educated, is also visited by 
pilgrims, who are shewn the various sjiots which have been con- 
secrated by the gambols of their favourite god. 

Tlie forest of Novmishuy near Lucknow, is celebrated as the 
place where Sootu, the sage, read the pooranus to 60,000 discijiles. 

VoidyUnatliU, a place in Birboom, contains a celebrated image 
called Ramu-lingu. Some ])ilgrims, afflicted with incunable dis- 
tempers, fast here till they die : others make vows, sometimes in 

^ These Mi(t'bii*dharces are found atev^ery holy place. Ono person' presides over 
the house, which is the common resort of pilgrims, who are entei taiiied there, 
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some such words as these : — * Oh ! Voidyihiat’hii, give me a wife, 
and I will bring a pan of water from tlie Ganges and bathe thee 
or, ‘ I will present thee a miin of milk, for finimenty.* 

At Vitkr^ahwiirU, another place in Birboom, an image of the 
sage tJshtavfikru is set up, where several warm springs attract the 
attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters^ not to heal their 
bodies, but their souls. 

Kooroo-kshatrii, a place near Delhi, where the dreadful battle 
betwixt Yoodist'hii^ and Dooryodhilnfi was fought. Here 
Pitrushoo-ramu also is said to have filled five pools with the blood 
of the kshdtriyfis, from which he offered a libation to his deceased 
father.^ 

Hingoola, a cave or excavated rock on the sea-shore. Offerings 
are presented to the regents of the place on a stone in the cave. 

Ekami^-kanUnUf a place on the borders of Orissa, containing 
6,000 temples dedicated to Shivfi. Not less than 70 or 8,000 people 
are said to visit this place at the drawing of the car of Jugunnat’hu 
when all castes cat together. 

HUree-dwarti, (from Hfiree, a name of Vishnoo, and dwartt, a 
door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An account 
of this place, inserted in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
declares, that 2,600,000 people assembled here at a festival in 1796. 

KancheCt a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, Shivu- 
Kanchee and Vishnoo-Kanchee. At a festival held here in the 
month Choitru, the disciples of Shivu and Vishnoo quarrel, and 
often murder one another. 

Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and visited 
by pilgrims. When 1 was writing tliis account, on describing 
Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches hanging in the pump- 
room, to the learned brainhun who assisted me, he confessed that 
it would make a famous holy place, and attract immense crowds of 
pilgrims. It is a deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of 
time, of life, and of property, should be incurred, through the fatal 
deception, that the sight of a holy place will be accepted by the 
Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and conversion, 
instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 

Sect. XXXVI . — Ceremonies at Death. 

A SICK person, after his removal to the banks of the Ganges, 
if he possess sufficient strength, directs quantities of food, garments, 

' To satisfy his revenge. There is nothing revoltiug to the feelings of thp 
Hindoos in this dreadful act of revenge : which has made Kooroo-kshiftrM a Jmy i)lace. 
When a Hindoo ii describing a dreadful quarrel, he says, ‘ It was a perfect Koorook- 
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&c. to be presented to the bramhtins. Tliat he may not be com- 
pelled to cross Voitfirunee, whose watei*s are hot, on his way to the 
seat of judgment, he presents to a biRmbtin a black cow. THien 
about to expire, the relations place the ^ body up to the navel in 
the river, and direct the dying man to call aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which 
the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If 
this ceremony have not been attended to, the shmddhii, tfirpfinu, 
&c. cannot be performed. If a person be unable to provide wood, 
cloth, clarified butter, rice, water pans, and other things, beside the 
fee to the priest, he must beg among his neighbours. If the body 
be thrown into tlie river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo- 
nies, (as is sometimes the case,) the cei'omonies may be performed 
over an image of the deceased made of kooshtt grass. 

Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the body on 
a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the head and feet ; after 
wliich they anoint the corpse with clarified butter, bathe it with 
the water of the Ganges, jmt round the loins a new garment, and 
another over the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet on which 
the body lies over the whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, 
puts on new garments, and boils some rice, a ball of which and a 
lighted brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in- 
cantations. The ])ile having been prepared, he sets fire to it, and 
occasionally throws on it clarified butter and other combustibles. 
When the body is consumed, he washes the ashes into the river ; 
the attendants bathe, and, presenting a drink-offering to the de- 
ceased, return home : before they enter the house, however, each 
one touches fire, and chews some bitter leaves, to signify that part- 
ing with relations by death is an unpleasant task. 


Sect. XXX VII . — Rites for the Repose of the Soul, (ShraddhU.) 

The Hindoo shastriis teach, that after death the soul becomes 
pr^tfi,™ viz : takes a body about the size of a person's thumb, and 
remains in the custody of Yfimu, the judge of the dead. At the 
time of receiving punishment, the body becomes enlarged, and is 
made capable of enduring sorrow. The performance of the shraddhu 
delivers the deceased, at the end of a year, from this state, and 
translates him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the 
reward of his meritorious actions ; and afterwards, in another body, 
enters into that state which the nature of his former actions assign 
to him. If the shraddhfi be not performed, the deceased remains 
in the pr^tfi state, and cannot enter another body. We are here 


A departed ghost. 
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strongly reminded of the 325th and six following lines of Vij^il, in 
the 6th book of his JSneid, as well as of the 28th Ode of the 1st 
book of Horace. 

The offerings made in a person's name, after liis decease, and 
the ceremonies which take place on the occasion, are called his 
shraddhn, which the Hindoos are very anxious to perform in a 
becoming manner. Tlie son who performs these rites obtains great 
merit : and the deceased is hereby satisfied," and, by gifts to the 
bnimhfins in liis name, obtains heaven. 

There are three sliraddhus for the dead : one, eleven days after 
death ; another, every month ; and another at the close of a year after 
apereon’s decease. During the ten" days of mourning, the relations 
hold a family council, and consult on the means of performing the 
shraddhu ; on the last of tlicse days, after making an offering for 
the dead by the side of the river, they are shaved. This offering 
consists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
&c. made into ten balls, and presented with j)rayers. 

The next day, after bathing,** the family j^reparean open place 
for the ceremonies. If it bo tlie shraddhu of a rich luaTi, all the 
learned Hindoos and respectable ])Oople of the neighbouring vil- 
lages are invited. The company being seated under an awning, 
the sons and the other relations of the deceased, dressed in new 
garments, place themselves in the midst of the company with their 
laces eastward, havirig near them sixteen different gifts, as brass 
cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, &;c. Next are brought seeds 
of sesamum, a small piece of gold, ami another of a different metal, 
wrapt up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a 
piece of new cloth across liis neck, and offers an atonement for the 
sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, in cooking, 
grinding spices, and in moving the water jar ; then follows an 
offering to the sun ; then, rising, and bringing his liands forward 
in a supyjlicating posture, he solicits leave from the company to 
make the offering ; after which he offers tlie sesamum, gold, and 
metal, for the happiness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and 
sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water ; then, })lacing a flower on 
each, and repeating prayers, he offers tliem in the presence of the 
shalgrainu, one by one, in the name of the deceased, that ho may 
obtain heaven. 'J'he son after this, if in circumstances sufficiently 
affluent, presents large gifts to the bramhuns, as elcpliants, horses, 

» Mffnoo says, * Wliat sort of oblation, given duly to the manes, is capable of 
satisfying them for a long time, or for eternity, 1 will now doclaio, without omisbiou.’ 

o Bramhifns are unclean for ten days after the death of a relation ; kshiftriytfs, 
twelve ; voishyiis, fifteen ; and sho5driis, thirty. 

9 At the time o! bathing, the person who will ])ei*form the shraddhfi, purifies 
himself by putting water, seeds, fruits, &c. in parts of the trunks of four plantain 
trees, repeating incantations. He sends some of this water home to purify the family. 
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palaiiqtieens, boats, &c. the receiving of which, however, is not 
honorable. A bramhtfn then marks the foreheads of all present 
with sandal ])Owder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of 
flowers. To the figi'udanee** bramlmns and others are now given, 
amidst much confusion among the receivers, the sesamum, the 
morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a couch 
or two, as well as the sixteen different gifts ; after which the 
assembly breaks up. The son then goes into the house, and 
])lacing a bramhun and his wife on a seat, covers tliem with orna- 
ments, worships them, and, adding a large present of money, 
dismisses them. 

After this, the son of the deceased requests five bramhfins, of 
some note for learning, to oflera male calf ; in doing which they 
take two cloths each, four poitas, four bctlc-nuts, and some 
kourees, provided for the purpose, and go with tlie company to a 
spot where an altar has been prepared, one cubit higli, and four 
cubits square. Four of the bramhuns sit on the four sides of tlie 
altar, and there worship certain gods, Jiud offer a burnt-sacrifice. 
Near the altar are placed the shalgi-amu, four female calves, a male 
calf, and a vilwu ])ost. '1 lie fifth bramhun reads certain parts of a 
pooranu, to drive away evil spirits. 'J'he female calves are tied to 
four vilwu posts, and the male ciUf to a post called vrishu post.^ 
To the necks of the female calves four small slender baskets arc 
suspended, in which ai*e placed, among other things, a comb, and 
the iron instrument with which the lliridoo women paint their 
eyebrows black. A sheet of metal is jilaced under the belly of 
the male calf ; on the back a sheet of copj ier : the hoofs are covcired 
with silver, and the horns with gold, if the sliraddhu he performed 
by a rich man.® On the hips of tlie male calf, marks of Shivu’s 
trident are impressed with a hot iron. After this, the son of the 
deceased washes tlie tail of the male calf, and with tlie same 
water })resents a drink-offering to his deceased ancestors ; and 
afterwards marries the male calf to tlie four female calves, 
repeating many formulas, in which tlicy are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates 
the female calves, forbidding any one to detain tliem, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, ‘ I have 
given thee these four wives live with them. Thou art the living 
image of Yumu ; thou goest upon four legs. Devour not the corn 

*> Bramliiiiis who receive the first gifts at shraddhils are called by this name. 

*■ Vrishii is the name fora hull, A rough image of one of those animals is 
carved in the middle of the post, which is afterwards set u]> in a public road till it 
l ots or falls down. It is often full of rough carved figures. A good one costs about 
four rupees. 

If by a poor man, imitations of these things are used. 

* Here the Hindoos marry cattle ! In another part of this work the reader will 
find an account of the niarriago of monkies ! ! 
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of others, go not near a cow in calf, &;c.’ The female calves are 
generally taken by bramhflns the male calf is let loose, to go 
where he pleases. ‘ 

To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shraddhil. The 
river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is chosen ; after 
cleansing which, they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesamum, 
flowers, &c. and place them in dishes made of the excavated 
trunks of the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and 
sits with his face towards the east, with a shalgi’amii before him, 
and repeats many incantations to purify himself ; he then worships 
the shalgramfll ; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations ; and worships 
Giinga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding an offering to 
the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the 
king’s land at worship. He then, turning his face to the south, 
reads many incantations, and with five, seven, or nine blades of 
kooshu grass, makes the image of a bramhfin, which he places on a 
plantain before him; then with joined hands he repeats before 
this image many incantations, to the following purport : ‘ Before 
thee, O bramhun, I perform my father’s shraddhu.’^ He next 
offers to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven 
blades of kooshii and seven of d55rva grass, flowers, dry rice, 
cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. He next cleanses the place 
before him with his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades of 
kooshfl grass, presents other offerings to his deceased father, 
repeating many incantations, which contain the names of the 
offerings, and an invitation to the deceased father to partake of 
them. From what remians of these offerings the son makes two 
balls, the smallest of which is offered in the name of those of the 
femily who have not received the benefits of the shraddhfl, and 
the other he presents to his deceased father, and then lays it on 
some kooshu grass as before, and worships it, presenting flowers, 
water, &c. He now places both hands open against a lamp which 
is burning, as though he were warming himself ; after which he 
prostrates himself to the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating bramhun ; salutes all the bramhuns present, 
and makes prostrations to the shalgramfl, which he afterwards 
sends into tne house. All the offerings are sent to the houses of 
bramhflns. The family now return home, where an entertainment 
is provided, both for bramhuns and others, consisting principally 

« Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhiis is snpposed to disgrace 
a person. 

X These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great respect. 
No one can claim any redress for the injury they do, and no Hindoo dare destroy 
them. In large towns they are often mischievous. The English call them bramhiln6e 
bulls. 

y The shastril directs that a living bramhiin shall be chosen ; but a grass 
bramhfiu is generally substituted. 
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of sweetmeats, milk, curds, sugar, cakes, &c. The bramhitns eat 
in an enclosed spot, the uninvited bramhfins near the house, 
and the poor in the street or road. At the close of the en- 
tertainment, if the person making the shraddhu be rich, he 
gives presents to all those who are not guests, whether bramhtins 
or the poor, and thus dismisses them. The next morning he 
dismisses the learned bramhuns with presents : to the most 
learned he gives five rupees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The bramhuns who were invited are also dismissed with presents. 
About one o’clock a feast is provided for the relations, who are 
dismissed the next morning with presents of money, cloth, &c., 
and on this day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. 
At the close of the shraddhu a number of. mendicant musicians 
play on certain insti*uments of music, and sing verses celebrating 
the revels of Krishna ; they are often dismissed with large presents. 

The next day the family return to their accustomed diet ; but 
the sons, for twelve months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratification, and cook with their own hands, or eat 
^what has been prepared by a wife, or some near relation dwelling 
in the house. 

Gunga-Govindu-Singhii, a person of the writer caste, head- 
servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at 
his mother's shraddhti ; and Raja Nuvfi-Krishnii of Calcutta, 
nearly as much in the shraddhu for his mother. This expense was 
principally incurred in presents to the bramhuns, such as bedsteads, 
at two or three hundred rupees each ; water pitchers of silver and 
gold, some worth a thousand, and others two thousand rupees ; 
dishes of silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one 
hundred : silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &c. ; covered bowls for betle-nut, and gold and silver- 
water jugs, at from five hundred down to one hundred ; and 
cloths at ten or fifteen rupees a piece. 

Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the roads at 
the time of a large shraddhii for two or three days together, each 
of whom obtains a rupee, or half a rupee ; sometimes nothing. 
The lower orders expend three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred rupees at a shraddhfi. Many persons reduce themselves 
to beggary to procure the name of having made a great shraddhii. 
If a man delay this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to 
what he calls his duty. According to the Hindoo law, a pei’soii 
cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the shraddhtt. 

The monthly shraddhu for the first year after the death of 
the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. 

• Some of the mendicants corae jonrnies of four or five days. 

34 
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Beside these, there are other shraddhtfs for deceased ancestors, 
as, in every month at the total wane of the moon ; on the last 
fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in Bhadrfi ; once during 
the first fifteen days of the moon in UgrjShaytinfi ; and again in 
the same months,'* in Poushfi,® and Maghfl,** on the eighth of the 
wane of the moon ; in Voishakhu® and Shravunfi,^ on any of the 
first fifteen days of the moon. At some of these times all Hindoos 
perform this ceremony ; at other times only a few persons. The 
expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained at 
them. 


Sect. XXXVIII. — Purifications. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean by various circumstances, during 
which he is interdicted almost every religious ceremony, and for- 
bidden to shave or cut Ids nails. In the act of puiification the 
person shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons relate^ 
to him by birth. If a child die before he has teeth, the family 
bathe immediately, and become clean ; or if a child die before its 
ears are bored, the family remain unclean one night. If a woman 
miscarry, the family become impure for ten days. After a birth, 
all the members of the family in a direct line become unclean. A 
woman in her courses is unclean for three days ; but on the fifth 
day, after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
Every person is considered as in some measure unclean while in a 
state of sickness, and from some religious services a sick person is 
wholly excluded. A bramhun becomes unclean by the touch of 
a shoodru, a dog, a Musiilman, a barbarian, fee. and all casts, by 
touching a woman in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, 
the food of other castes, &:c. 


Sect. XXXIX . — Atonements for Offences. 

The ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very numerous, 
and in many instances very severe and unjust. By these laws the 
whole property of the country was put into a state of requisition 

^ In this shraddhil, the flesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. In the 
killed*yogtf this is forbidden, and that of deer or goats is substituted. 

c This shraddhii is performed principally with herbs. 

^ In this shraddhii bread is chiefly used. 

* Barley is the principal thing used in this shraddhii. At this time the Hindoo 
women scatter the husks of barley in the public roads, in imitation it is said of the 
mother of RUghoo-nilndilnll, compiler of a number of the smritees, 

Ths newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddhii. 
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by the bramhiSns. At present, very few offences expose a person 
to the penalties of the canon law : among these, however, are the 
killing a bramhtin, a religious mendicant, or a woman ; striking a 
bramhun ; killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by 
some when labouring under certain diseases, and for unintentional 
offences. 

I here insert some extracts from the work on atonements called 
Prayilshchittu-NimuyS. — There are nine sorts of sins requiring 
atonements : 1. Jatee-bhrfingshti-kfiril, in which is included the eat- 
ing of onionj, defrauding relations, &c. 2. Shunkureq-kiirflnii, viz., 
sodomy. 3. Upatree-kurunu, which includes receiving presents from 
barbarians ; bramhuns, entering into trade ; and^ bramhuns serving 
shOodrils.* 4. Mfilavuhu, in which Ls included destroying insects ; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank spirits ; ex- 
cessive grief for a trifling loss ; and stealing wood, fruit, or flowers. 

5, Prukeernntiku, which includes various offences against the caste. 

6. OopfipatiSku, which includes many actions : among the rest, 

killing cows ; becoming priest to the low castes ; a person’s selling 
himself ; forsaking father, mother, sons ; neglecting the v^dtis, 
or consecrated fire ; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder; giving a younger son in marriage 
before the elder ; in the two last cases also becoming priest at the 
time of sucli marriage ; usury in lending goods ; not completing a 
vrfitfi ; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, &c. ; not perform- 
ing any one of the sungskarus ; forsaking a friend ; obtaining 
instructions from a disciple ; killing a woman, or a shoodrfi, a 
voishyu, a kshtitriyu, &;c. ; cutting green trees for fire-wood ; 
neglecting to pay debts j subduing or driving away a person not 
an enerav by the power of incantations ; denying a future state, 
&c. 7. tfnoopatukii, which includes many different actions, viz., 

a son s having intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of 
.another caste) to his father ; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with 
the wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side ; with 
the wife of a king ; with a father’s sister ; with tlie wife of a 
shrotrij’^fi bramhfitn ; with the wife of a priest ; with t^he wife of a 
teacher of the vddfis ; with the wife of a friend ; with the friend of 
a sister ; with any woman in the line of consanguinity ; with any 
woman of a caste superior to that of the man ; with the wife of a 
chandalu ; with a virgin, the daughter of a bramhtin ; with a 
woman while in her courses ; with a woman who has embraced 
the life of a brtimhucharinee. 8. Mtihapatfiku, which includes five 
different offences, viz., killing bramhtins ; a bramhun’s drinking 
spirits, or a shoodru’s intercourse with the wife of a bramhfin ; 
stealing gold from a bramhun to the amount of a gold raohur ; 
adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz., with the wife of a father, 

t In many places bramhilns, at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to the highsr 
classes of shdodrtls. 
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if she be of a superior caste, or if she be of the same caste. Whoever 
commits these actions is called infihapatflkee, and whoever lives in 
familiar habits with this person becomes also muhapatukee ; this 
includes sleeping on the same bed ; sitting together on one seat ; 
eating together ; drinking out of one cup ; eating together of food 
cooked in one vessel ; becoming priest to a muhapatukee ; teach- 
ing the vddixs to such an offender. If a person converse with a 
muhapatukee, or touch him, or if the breath of this offender fall 
upon him, and these familiarities be continued ^/or twelve months, 
this person also becomes mfihapattikee. 9. TJtijiatuku includes 
incest with a personas own mother, or daughter, or sou’s wife. 

If a person kill a bramhun, he must renounce life, or offer the 
prajapiity ti atonement for twenty-four years ; ^ or, in case of inabi- 
lity, he must offer 360 cows with their calves, and 100 cows as a 
fee ; or 470 rupees, besides 24 rupees as a fee. If a person murder 
a bramhunee, whose husband is ignorant of the v^dus, the offender 
must perform the prajaputyu atonement for six years. * This may 
be commuted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahunus of kou- 
rees. For murdering the Avife of a kshutriyii, this atonement must 
be repeated three years ; of a voishyu, one year and a half; and 
of a sh56dru, nine months. If the woman was with child, or in 
her courses, the atonement must be doubled. If a bramhiin, or a 
kshfltriyu, murder a kshutriyu, the prajapiityu atonement must be 
repeated for three years. This may be commuted for forty-tlve milch 
cows and their calves, or 135 kahunus of kourees. If a bramhun, 
a kshutriyu, or voishytl, murder a voishyu, the above atonement 
must be repeated for one year and a half. This may be commuted 
for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 67 J kahunus of kourees. 
For murdering a sh55dru, the above atonement must be repeated 
for nine months. This may be commuted for twelve cows and 
their calves, or 36 kahunus of kourees ; (about one pound sterling.) 

If a bramhun have killed a cow belonging to a bramhun, he 
must offer the following atonement : — he must have his head 
shaved ; for thirty days, dwell wdth cows, eat barley boiled in the 
urine of cows, and wear a cow’s skin. For the next two months, 
he must eat only once a day. For the two following months, he 
must bathe with the urine of cows. During these days of pe- 
nance he must abstain from sin ; he must follow 'a herd of cows ; 

^ The following is the law respecting this atonement : —The offender, for three 
days, is to eat, each day, only twenty-six mouthfuls of rice, clarified butter, milk, &c. 
boiled together ; for the next three days he must eat in the evening twenty -two 
mouthfuls ; for the next three days he is to ask for nothing, and, unless spontaneously 
given him, to eat nothing. If any food be given him, it must be twenty-four mouth- 
fuls of the same kind of food as mentioned above ; for the next three days he must eat 
nothing. If he abstain from food on those days in which he is allowed to take food if 
given to him, he does not commit a fault. If a i)erson be uuable to fast so long, he 
may make a commutation by fasting six days. If a person be not able to fast six^ys, 
he pfjay ^ exempted, on making an offering of a cow and calf ; or, in case of inability 
to do this, be may offer three kahiinils of kourees. 
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stand when they stand and eat the dust w^hich they throw up 
with their feet. At night, after putting the cows in the stall, he 
must bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legged, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, or have met with any 
misfortune, he must expose his own life for its preservation. He 
must not seek the preservation of his own life from the scorching 
sun, the chilling cold, the pelting rain, ot the driving stonn, till he 
have secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on another person’s 
ground, he is not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He 
must not prevent the calf from sucking, though the cow should not 
have been milked. After the person has thus gone through this 
atonement without fault, he must offer to a learned bramhtin ten 
cows and a bull. If this be beyond his ability, he must give up 
all ho has. If an offender be unable to go through all his penance, 
he must, besides the above fee, ofier seventeen new-milch cows. 
If he bo poor, he may offer sixty-six kahxinus of kourees ^ This 
is the atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhun. If 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through half the penance, 
and offer one cow. Besides offering the atonement, the person who 
has wilfully or accidentally killed a cow, must give to the owner 
another cow equally good. If be cannot give such a cow, he must 
give a proper price, to be ascertained by live respectable neigh- 
bours. If a bramhun castrate a bull, he must offer the six month’s 
atonement as for killing a bramhiin’s cow. If a cow die acciden- 
tally in the field, it is taken for granted that it was not properly 
taken care of, and an atonement must be offered. Such a person 
must haA^'e his head shaved ; bathe three times a day ; wear a cow’s 
skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. on it ; follow the herd ; watch the 
herd by night, &c. If the animal died at night in the cow-house, 
and the keeper was permitted to go home, instead of watching 
over the cattle, the atonement must bo offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s ear^ the cow die, 
the owner must offer half of the prajaptityu atonement. If a Hin- 
doo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat only one mouthful in 
the morning for four days, and for the next four days four mouth- 
fuls each day in the evening. If the buyer kill and eat the 
cow, the person who disposed of the animal must offer the same 
atonement as a bramhun for killing a cow. 

* If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he must do 
as the greater number do. If the number lying down and the number standing be 
equal, he must do that which is most x)ainfal to himself ; of course he must stand. 

^ In the work called Pray^Sshchittil-viv^kiS it is declared, that if a person be un- 
able to pay this fine, ho must beg for twelve years, and whatever he is able to procure, 
he must give as a commutation for the atonement. At the present period, persons 
may be seen, having the head shaved, making a noise like the lowing of a cow ; having 
a rope, with which cow’s are tied by the leg, in the hand, &c. begging for this avowed 
purpose : yet most of these persons make this a contrivance to obtain money. 

1 Hung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intention of keeping the 
herd together by the sound. 
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If a man kill a horse, he must make an oflfering of cloth to a 
bramhtfn.® If an elephant, he must give to the bramlifins five 
blue bulls. If an ass, a goat, or a sheep, a male calf, one year old, 
must be given to a bramhfin. If a goose, a peacock, a white heron, 
or a hawk, he must give a cow to a bramhfin-. If a tiger, a milch 
cow. Ifa camel, ora buffalo, he must forfeit a rfitukfi of gold. 
If a hog, he must present to a bi’amhfin a pitcher of clarified butter. 
If a parrot, a calf, one year old. If^ snake, an axe for cutting 
wood. If a cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must for 
three days partake of nothing but milk. If any one of these 
offences have been done repeatedly, the offender must offer a fourth 
of the prajapfityfi atonement. If a person have killed a thousand 
larger insects, he must offer the same atonement as for accidentally 
killing a shoodru. For killing a few small insects, the person 
must repeat an incantation, while squeezing his nose with liisfingers. 

If abramhfiu, ignorantly, have intercourse once with the wife 
of a chandalii, he must offer the prajaputyu atonement during 
twelve years. If done wilfully, he must renounce life as the expia- 
tion of his sin. If done repeatedly, the offence cannot be expiated. 
If a bramhfiin have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his 
own daughter, or with his son's wife, he must become an eunuch, 
and renounce life. If a person of any other caste commit such sin, 
he must renounce life by the toosh-anfilii atonement”. 

« The atonements for killing horses and other animals, as well as insects, are alike 
to all the castes. Shooldpanee, a ]>tindit, however, maintains, that in all those cases a 
shoSdrtt, a female, a child, and an aged person, are to offer only one half of the atonement. 

® In the work called prayUshchittS-viveki!, the method in wliich this person must 
renounce life is thus related ; — After shaving his head, bathing, &c. he must cover 
himself with chaff, and, lying down, the fire must be kindled at his feet ; and in this 
way, by slow degrees, he must give up his life to expiate his crime. In another work, 
the following story is related respecting this method of expiating sin : — In former times, 
it was common for very learned pandits, to go from kingdom to kingdom, challeng- 
ing each king to bring forth his pundits, to hold disputations on the subjects eontaiu- 
ed in the shastrils. Ood^iyifnacharyfi had, in this manner, obtained the victory over 
all the pandits in the world- He was also the great instrument in overcoming the 
bouddhtts, and in re-establishing the practice of the vddtfs ; but in arming the kings 
against the bonddhits he had been instrumental in destroying many bouddhil “ bram- 
hiins. Towards the close of his life he went to Jdgdnnat'hiik-ksh^trtl ; but when he 
arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, and ho sat at the door, sorrow- 
ful, and keeping a fast. In the midst of his fast the god appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him, he had been guilty of killing many bramhttiis ; he could not, therefore, 
see his face : he must renounce life by offering the toosh-anillil atonement. Oodiiyiina- 
charyii was angry with JiigiJnnat’hfi, and pronounced a curse upon him, telling him, 
that in some future period, when he should be destroyed by the bouddhtls, he would 
remember his benefactor. This pffndit soon afterwards, however, obeyed the com- 
mand of Jtfgifnnat’hil. When he had been several days suffering in the chaff-fire, 
and his lower mrts were burnt, Shtinkuracharyil called on him, and challenged him to 
dispute. OodJlydnacharyii declined it, on account of the pain which he en&red ; but 
Shankffracharyd promised to cure the burnt i)arts, and told him, that after the dispute 
was over, he mi^ht offer the atonement. Oodilyfinacharyu ridiculed him for pretend- 
ing to dispute with him, since he had not sense to judge in a case so obvious : half 
his body was burnt already ; and yet he (ShdnkiiracharyiS) advised him to have the 
burnt parts restored, in order to dispute with him, in which case ho would have to 
endure these sufferings twice over. Shdnkilracharytl, being thus overcome at the 
commencement, retired. The other continued the atonement, and thus expiated his sin 
of killing the bouddhd bramhttns. 
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If a shoodrii live with a bramhitnee of bad character, he 
must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire. If 
a shoodiTi live with a bramhfinee of unsullied character, he must 
tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast himself 
into the fire. The woman muvst be placed on an ass, and led round 
the city, and then dismissed, never to return. If a voishyu com- 
mit the same offence with a bramhune§, or a female kshntriyfi, he 
must renounce life, tying kooshh grass round his limbs, and then 
throwing himself into the fire. If a person defile the bed of his 
mother-in-law, he must put a red hot piece of stone or iron into his 
mouth, and become an eunuch. If any person have unnatural connec- 
tion with a cow, he must repeat the prajaputyu atonement four times. 

If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, lie must 
perform the chandrayunu atonement, and the marriage becomes 
void, though the maintenance of this woman for life will fall upon 
the offender. [For marrying within the degrees of consanguinity, 
many different atonements are ordered, according to the nearness 
of relationship.] 

If a bramhun eat without having on his ])oita, he must repeat 
the gayutree 100 times, and partake of nothing that day but the 
urine of cows. If a person eat cow's flesh unknowingly, he must 
offer tlic prajaputyu atonement. If he have repeatedly eaten 
cow’s flesh, he must perform the chandrayunti vrStfi, and forfeit a 
bull and a cow. If a person eat the flesh of elephants, horses, 
camels, snakes, or dogs, he must continue offering the prajaputj^u 
atonement during twelve months. If a bramhun drink spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bramhun 
repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra-yunfi vriitti, 
and be again invested with the poita. If a person drink the 
milk of a cow, before the expiration of ten days after she has 
calved, he must fast two days. If any man drink the milk of 
sheep or buffaloes, he must fast two nights. 

If a bramhun cat once with a person whose father was a 
fthoodnl and his mother a bramhunee, he must perform the 
chandrayunu vrutu or make an offering of eight cows and their 
calves, or 22 J kahunus of kourees. If a bramhun eat the food, or 
semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyu, he must perfoim the 
))rajaputyu vrutu ; or perform the other things prescribed instead 
of this atonement. If any person be compelled to eat the boiled 
rice of a chandalu, he must fast twelve days ; but this may be 
commuted by giving to a bramhun five cows with their calves, or 
15kahfinusof kourees. If the rice be unboiled, the eater must 
fast three days. If a bramhiin unknowingly drink wa ter from the 
pitcher with which a chandalii draws water from his well, he 
must fast three nights, and* the next day he must eat cow-dung, 
cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, , mixed tf^ge- 
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ther.® If he do this designedly, 'the atonement must be doubled. If a 
biRinhiSn drink water from, or bathe in, a pool dug by a chandalfl, 
he must eat cow-dung, cows urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, 
mixed together. If a dog touch a bramlifin while he has food in 
his hand, the latter must fast one day. If a chandalu touch a 
bramhfin before* he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
the latter must fast three days, and repeat the gayutree a thousand 
times. 

If a chandalfi or mel^chchu break a bramhun’s poita, the 
bramhun must ofler the muha-santupunu atonement^ twice. 

A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atonement, 
must lay a handful of grass before a cow ; which if she eat, it is a 
proof that the sin of the offender is removed. If she refuse it, the 
atonement must be offered again. ^ 

If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the offend- 
61*8 will descend into hell ; from whence, after expiation, they will 
again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in consequence of some frag- 
ment of merit which they possessed in the preceding birth ; but 
they will continue to wear the marks of the sin in which they 
died." Such persons must offer the proper atonements, when these 

® In proportion to the quantity of cow-dung, he must take twice as much urine, 
four times as much milk, eight times as much clarified butter, and of curds the same 
as clarified butter. 

p In this atonement the person must mix water steeped in kooshil grass, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cow’s urine together, and eat them, and the day 
after he must fast. 

Some years ago, a rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed many sins, 
thought it necessary to expiate them by an atonement. He invited learned natives 
from NUdSeya to ascertain the proper atonement, which he afterwards offered ; but 
when he came to finish the ceremony by giving grass to the cow, she would not receive 
it. This excited the greatest anxiety, and several piindits were consulted, to ascei-tain 
whether the law for the ceremony bad been 2)roperly laid down. They all affirmed 
that it had ; but on Jtigttnnat’htl-tifrkil-pttnchaniinii being interrogated, he declared, 
that the commutation, instead of three, should have been five kahSnus of kourees for 
each cow. Upon this information the increased sum was paid ; the cow then ate the 
grass, and the offender's sin was known to be expiated ! Several other anecdotes of 
this kind are in circulation among the natives. — There is a remarkable coincidence 
betwixt this story and that related of Apis, the ox worshipped by the Egyptians, c»f 
whom it is said, that he took food from those that came to consult him ; but that he 
refused to eat from the hands of Oermanicus Ceesar, who died not long after. 

' Miinoo says, ‘ A stealer of gold from a bramhffn has whitlows on his noils ; a 
drinker of spirits, black teeth ; the slayer of a bramhftn, a marasmus. The violater of 
his gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.— For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man 
shall assume after death a vegetable or mineral form ; for acts mostly verbal, the form 
of a bird or a beast ; for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions. — The 
slayer of a bramhiln must enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, the body 
of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a chandaltl, or 
a puocassa. — priest, who has drank spirtiuous liquors,shall migrate into the form of a 
smaller or larger worm or insect, of a moth, of a fly feeding on ordure, or of some 
ravenous aniir^. — He who steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times into 
the bodies of spiders, of snakes and camelions, ot crocodiles and other aquatic mon- 
sters, or of mischievous blood-sucking demons. — Ho who violates the bed of his natural 
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sins will be removed. If such a diseased person die without hav- 
ing offered tlie atonement, the funeral i-ites must be refused. 
Should any one^burn his body, he must perform the chandrayunii 
vrutu. 

If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a per- 
son killed by a cow, or by a bramhun, he or she must offer an 
atonement. If a woman repent after ascending the funeral pile, or 
after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by the shastru, 
he or she must perform the prajaptttu vrutu. 

For expiating the sin of falsehood, a pei*son must repeat the 
name of Vishnoo once." To preserve the life of* a bramhtin, and to 
appease an angry wife, falsehood may be spoken innocently. 

When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are un- 
able to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform the 
chandrayunti vrutu ; by which he will obtain the pardon of the 
sins of thovse subjects, and deliver his kingdom from the effects of 
sin remaining unexpiated.^ 

or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, of shrubs with 
crowded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other carnivorous 
animals, and other beasts with sharp teeth, or of tigers, and other crftel brutes.— 
They >vho hurt any sentient beings, are born cats and other eaters of raw flesh ; 
they who taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small flies; they w’ho 
steal ordinary things, devour ers of each other ; they who embrace vfery low women; 
become restless ghosts. —If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall be born a rat ; if a 
yellow mixed metal, a gauclur ; if water, a plava, or diver ; if lioney, a great stinging 
gnat; if milk, a crow; if expressed juice, a dog; if clarified butter, an ichneumon. — 
If exquisite perfumes, a muskrat ; if potherbs, a peacock; if dressed grain in any of 
its various forms, a porcupiiie ; if raw grain, a hedgehog. — If a deer or an elephant, 
he shall be born a wolf ; if a horse, a tiger ; if roots or fruit, an ape ; if a 
woman, a bear; if water from a jar, the bird chataoa; if carriages, a camel; 
if small cattlo, a goat. — Women, who have committed similar thefts, incur a 
similar taint, and shall be paired with those male beasts in the form of their females. 
— As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge themselves in forbidden plea^* 
Bui*es, even to the same degree shall the acuteness of their senses be raised in their 
future bodies, that they may endure aualogou-s }»ains. — They shall first have a sensa- 
tion of agony in Tamisra, or utter darkness, and iu other seats of horror ; in Usipif- 
trflvdnit, or the sword-leaved forest; and in different places of binding fast and of 
rending. —Multifarious tortures await them : they shall be mangled by ravens and 
owds; shall swallow cakes boiling hot ; shall work over inflamed sands, and shall feel 
the pangs of being baked like the vessel of a potter.— They shall assume the forms of 
beasts continually miserable, and suffer alternate afflictions from extremities of cold 
and of heat, surrounded with terrors of various kiiiils.— More than once shall they lie 
iu different wombs, and, after agonizing births, bo condemned to severe captivity and 
to servile attendance on creatures like themselves.— Then shall follow sepai’atious from 
kindred and friends ; forced residence with the wicked ; painful gains and ruinous 
losses of wealth ; friendships hardly acquired, and at length changed into enmities. — 
Old age without resource ; diseases attended with anguish ; pangs of innumerable sorts, 
and, lastly, unconquerable death.’ 

“ On the other hand, it is a common saying among the Hindoos, derived from 
some of their shastrtts, that if a person utter a lie, his family, for fourteen generations, 
will successively fall into hell. 

t I have heard a native Christian, when preaching to his conutrymon, mention 
this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God’s naving given his Son as an atonement 
for sius committed in his earthly kingdom. 
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BOOKIVr 

DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 

The reader is referred to another part of this work for the 
speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The author has 
begun these theories where they appear to be interwoven with the 
popular superstition. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

After death, the person is conveyed by the messengers of 
Yumti through the air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
his sentence, he wanders about the earth for twelve months, as an 
aerial being or ghost ; and then takes a body suited to his future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, 
or be hurled into some hell. This is the doctrine of several 
pooranus ; others maintain, that immediately after death and judg- 
ment, the person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
Buffering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of 
souls fi’om the work called Kurmti-vipaktt : — He who destroys 
a sacrifice will be punished in hell ; he will afterwards be bom 
again, and remain a fish for three years ; and then ascend to 
human birth, but will be afflicted with a continual flux. He 
who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the 
hell Krukflchu ; after which he will become a bull, a deer, a 
tiger, a bitch, a fish, a man : in the last state he will die of the 
po-lsy. He who eats excellent food without giving any to others, 
will be punished in hell 30,000 years, and then be bom a musk- 
rat ; then a deer ; then a man whose body emits an offensive 
smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The man who 
refuses to his father and mother the food they desire, will be 

f >unished in hell, and afterwards be bom a crow ; then a man. 

n the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be bom an alligator, and then a man of a 
monstrous size. The person who has lived with a woman of 
superior caste, will endure torments in hell during seventy-one 
yoogfe of the gods : after this, in another hell, he will continue 
burning like a blade of gi’ass for 100,000 years. He will next be 
bom a worm, and after this ascend to human birth ; but his 
body will be filled with disease. The stealer of rice will sink into 
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hell ; will afterwards be born and continue eighteen years a 
crow ; then a heron for twelve years ; then a diseased man. He 
who kills an animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the 
form of a turtle, be punished in hell ; then be born a bull, and 
then a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He who kills 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a pooranix at the 
time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, be born a 
snake ; then a tiger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, and a man 
having an asthma. He who steal alms will sink into hell, and 
afterwards be bom a blind man, afflicted with a consumption. 
A beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer in hell 
a variety of torments ; she will then be born a female, and, losing 
her husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer the miseries 
of widowhood. 

The ttgnee pooranii says, that a person who loses human birth, 
passes through 8,000,000 births among the inferior creatures 
before he can again obtain human birth : of which he remains 
2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, 
trees, &c. ; 900,000 among the water tribes ; 1,000,000 among 
insects, worms, &c. ; 1,000,000 among the birds ; and 3,000,000 
among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be* suitable, 
he continues 400,000 births among the lower castes of men ; 
during 100 births among bramhfins ; and after this he may obtain 
absorption in BrumlitL. , 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated with 
the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the state of 
society might form an interesting subject of enquiry. As far as 
I have been able to trace its influence, it appears to have the 
most unhappy effects upon the present race of Hindoos, All their 
sins are considered as necessary consequences of actions done in a 
former life, on which account they seldom charge their consciences 
with guilt for committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked with 
some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sins of a former birth ; and, instead of 
using measures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, 
thinking that these things are insepai’ably attached to his birth, 
and that he can get rid of them only with life itself. In a religious 
view, this doctrine is very pernicious : the Christian is taught, 
that every thing depends upon the present state, and he there- 
fore * works out his salvation with fear and trembling but the 
Hindoo, like all other men, being always disposed to procrastinate 
in religion, finds this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope 
that a future birth will be more mvourable to him ; that he shall 
be born to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir- 
cumstances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The next birth, 
in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same os ‘ to-morrow' in the mouth 
of a nominal Christian, 
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The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigiTition 
of souls often appears in their conversation, especially when either 
prosperous or adverse circumstances have arisen in a family. 
When a person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, and is 
addressed by another on the subject, the former perhaps uttei's her 
grief in some such words as these : — * What have I done, that I am 
thus gi'ievously afflicted ? When I examine my life from child- 
hood, I cannot see that I have done any hai*m. Wl)y then does 
God thus afflict me? Why did he give me a child ? Why did he 
take it away Y — She next vents her grief in a torrent of abuse on 
Yumix : — ‘ Oh ! Yumii 1 Wliat did I do to thee ? I am sure I never 
injured thee. Thou knewest that I had none else: lam in this 
world like a blind creature ; this child was my staff, — and thou 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yumu ! — I will put a wisp 
of fire in thj" face. — I will flog thee with the broom. — My breast is 
rent witli grief.* Another female now joins her, and says, ‘ Oh ! 
sister ! What ! is your child gone ? Ah ! Ah ! Ah ! — that vile Yumfi 
— he is full of injustice. If I could see him, I would cut him into 
a thousand pieces. He has taken all mine ; but he has left yon 
one.* Ah 1 if I were stone, I should split into pieces ; but I am 
earth — only flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. 
But why do I thus complain ? I am not singular ; every one’s 
house is plundered.’ Another person now comes in, and says, 

‘ Why do you blame Yiimu ? What fault has he done ? In former 
births you must have committed many crimes ; otherwise I cannot 
see why you should suffer in this dreadful manner : you have done 
nothing but works of merit in this birth. You must have injured 
some one’s child in a fonner birth, and now yours is taken from 
you. Ytimu has done nothing wrong. He is justice itself He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a per- 
son dies. It is more extraordinary that a peason desires to live. 
If you confine a bird in a cjige, though you cherish him wdtl) the 
greatest care, if the door be open he flics away. But though there 
are nine openings in the body by which the soul may make its 
escape, and though the person be suffering the deepest distress, yet 
the soul is not willing to depart ; — this desire of life is more won- 
derful than death itself — When the soul has taken its flight, then, 
why should you think it such an extraordinary thing ? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births ; which sins, like a 
shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and assume whatever 
shape you may, till they be expiated by suffering. If this were 
not so, why is it that a good man suffei’s, while a wicked man is 
raised to the pinnacle of prosperity T If men suffei*ed only for the 

® The Hindoo women are excessively fond of their children. When a mother 
pays her respecte to an aged female, she presents lier cliild to receive her blessing, and 
says, * Mother !— give my child your blessing.’ The old woman says, ‘ live, live, as 
many years as there are hair» on my head ’ When a mother takes her ol^ld into * 
company, to prevent its being hurt by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth thrown 
up by worms, or with the end of a lamp wiok, and spits pn its breast. 
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sins of this life, the good would have nothing but happiness, and 
the wicked nothing but sorrow/^* 

Sometimes the doctrine of transmigi'ation appears in the 
conversation of widows, when tliey are talking over their sorrows 
one amongst another. One begins the convei-sation, by addressing 
one of the company, recently become a widow, in some sucli words 
as these : — ‘ Ah ! why is so much trouble fallen upon you ? You 
have continually peiformed works of merit. I have observed^ 
that from your childhood you have been very religious/® Another 
replies, — ‘ How you talk ! What ! do you think she is suffering for 
sins committed in this birth V 'J’he widow addressed now adds : — 
‘Ah ! my sorrows are indescribable. I am now suffering for the 
sins of many births ; the sins of birth after birth, birth after ♦lirth, 
are fallen upon me. If the sins of numerous bk-ths had not been 
cast upon me, would my husband (a lac of lives in one) have been 
taken from me ? O God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the 
misery which T endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus? 1 must have 
injured him in a former birth, and therefore he was married to me 
on purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widowhood. He was 
born in one womb, and I in another ; we were perfect strangers ; 
fate brought us together, and I began to flatter myself tliat I should 
long enjoy the blessings of a manded state, when he was seized with 
sickness, and, without making tha least provision for me, has left 
me to crouch and fawn for a handful of rice. When waiting upon 
him in his last moments he did not say, ‘ I leave you this or that ; 
you will not be destitute / but, shutting up m}- food and garments,, 
he has thus abandoned me. He ! he was my greatest enemy. If 
I meet him in a future state. 111 certainly revenge myself, instead 
of putting Are into his mouth after death, if I had known that he 
would have served me thus, 1 would have put fire in his mouth 
while living. I entreat the gods, that in the next birth I maj^ be 
a man, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him exactly 
what he has brought upon me ; and that this may be continued 
through numerous births. Vile enemy — Continuing her address 
to a married woman, she says : — ' See ! you have two meals a day, 

^ I have heard it urged, in proof of the reality of suecessive births, that if a child 
had not dmwn the breast in a former birth, it would not, as soon as born, cling to the 
breast, and know how to suck. A person befoi'e whom this argument was once urged> 
asked how this was to be accounted for when the person arose from the state of a dsh 
to human birth ? 

0 When a Hindoo female child shews her attachment to religion, she gathers 
vilwti leaves and flowers, and n»aking an image of the lingtf, attempts to worship it ; 
or she sits down attentively, and watches others while they perform the ceremonies of 
worship ; or she goes to a festival, and assists the females in making the necessary pre* 
paratioDS. When she is grown to maturity, she performs different ceremonies to ob- 
tain the blessing of a good husband. After marriage she worships Shivii and other 
^gods, and prays that her husbaud may love her, and live long, se that she may not 
endure the haixiships of widowhood. When she becomes a mother, she daily bows to 
the gods, repeats their uames^ and prays that they will bless her child. 
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while I have but one ; you have all manner of ornaments, and T 
am naked ; you are invited to all the feasts / you can eat of all 
kinds of delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food ; I must 
fast twice a month ; — ® there is no end of my sorrows.’ 

If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes 
committed in a former stale of existence. A person born blind, is 
supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some one in a former birth. 
A few neighbours sitting together, as a person afflicted with an in- 
curable distemper passes along, observe, ' Ah ! no doubt, that man 
was guilty in a former birth of such or such a crime, and now the 
consequences appear in his present state.* 

^e prosperity of persons, especially if they have suddenly 
risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise to remarks on 
the merits of such persons in a former birth : ‘ See,’ says one, * such 
a person was poor, and is now worth so many lacs of rupees. He 
must have performed acts of extraordinary merit in former births, 
or he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence.’ 
When conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Ramh-Huree-'Vishwasu, late of Khurdah : — ‘ He was so 
poor,’ said he, * that he was indebted to others for a place to lodge 
in. After a few years of service with a European, he obtained a 
fortune of thirty lacs of rupees. He bought an estate ; erected 
a number of temples to Shivtl, and then went to Kashee, (Benares,) 
where he died in a very short time. Such an auspicious life and 
death ^ can only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion 
or liberality in former births.’ 

A very learned man is complimented with having given learn- 
ing to others in a former birth. 

When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, especi- 
ally cows, they exclaim; — ‘Ah! how many sins must that crea- 
ture have committed in a former birth !’* They say the same if 
they see a dog eating ordure. When they see a dog riding with 
his master in his palanqueen, they say, ‘ True, thou art bom a dog, 
but some good works have made thy fate tolerable.’ 

The pooranus and other shastrfis promise deliverance from 
future birth upon the performance of different religious ceremonies. 

^ A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, &c. She is not even per- 
mitted to touch the bride. 

* This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and decrease of the 
moon in every month ; and is observed so strictly among the higher castes, that 
notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on the preceding day, we does not touch 
the least aliment, not even a drop of water, on this day. ^ 

^ Every one who dies at Kash$9 becomes a god. 
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CHAP. II. 

JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH. 


[From the Fiidmil poorann.] 


At the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Sflngyflmiinee, the residence of Yflmfl, the judge of the 
dead, and of his recorder Chitru-gooptu, and his messengers. ¥umu 
has four arms, is of a dark colour, with eyes like^the petal of the 
water-lily ; in his hands he holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a 
lotus ; he rides on Gflrooru ; wears a golden poita, and peail ear- 
rings ; and has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
his neck. Chitru-gooptti, the recorder, and Yumn’s attendants, 
appear in the most pleasing forms. 

Those who perfoim works of merit are led to Yumfl's palace 
along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which the heavenly 
courtezans are seen dancing or singing ; and gods, gtindhurvus, 
&c. are heard chanting the praises of other gods ; in others, showers 
of flowers are falling from heaven ; in other parts are houses con- 
taining cooling water, and excellent food ; pools of water covered 
with nymphoeas ; and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms 
and shade by their leaves. The gods are seen to pass on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas candied over them ; or in palan- 
queens or chariots, fanned with the chamurus of the gods ; while 
the d^vurshees are chanting their praises as they pass along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten 
quarters of the world. 

Yumfl receives the* good with much afiection, and, feasting 
them with excellent food, thus addresses them : — ' Ye are 
truly meritorious in your deeds ; ye are wise ; by the power of 
your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the 
world, performs meritorious actions, he is my father, brother, and 
friend.* 

The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yflmfl, to receive judgment In some places they pass over a 
pavement of fire ; in others, the earth in which then* feet sink is 
burning hot ; or they pass over burning sands, or over stones 
with sharp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes showers of sharp 
instruments, and at others showers of buming cinders, or scalding 
water, or stones fall upon them ; buming winds scorch their 
bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness, or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, 
in which ser|>ents lie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled with 
thick darkness ; at other times they pass through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns ; again they walk over 
broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, 
thorns, or sharp spikes ; they meet tigers, jackals, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, tei*rible giants, &c. ; and in some parts they are scorched 
ill the sun vuthout obtaining the least shade. They travel naked ; 
their hair is in disorder ; their throat, lips, &c are parched ; they 
are covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along ; others ai*e weeping ; others have horror depicted on 
their countenances ; some are dragged along by leathern thongs 
tied round their necks, waists, or hands ; otliers by cords passed 
through lioles bored in their noses ; others by the hair, the ears, 
the neck, or the heels ; and others are carried, having their heads 
and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they behold 
Yuinh clothed with terror, two hundred and forty miles in height ; 
his eyes distended like a lake of water ; of a imrple colour : with 
rays of glory issuing from his body ; his voice is loud as the 
thunders at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of his body 
are each as long as a |jalm-tree ; a flame of fire proceeds from his 
mouth ; the noise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the 
roaring of a tempest ; his teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails 
like the fan for winnowing coim. In his right hand he holds aii 
iron club ; his garment is an animals skin ; and he rides on a 
terrific buffalo. Chitru-gooptu also ig^pears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. 
Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be 
inflicted on the offenders. At length Yximu orders the criminals 
into his presence, and thus addresses them : — ‘ Did you not know 
that I am placed above all, to award happiness to the good, and 
punishment to tlie wicked? Knowing this, have you lived in sin ; 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the punish- 
ment of the wicked; Have you never given your minds to religion ? 
To-day, with your own eyes, you shall seo^the punishment of the 
wicked. — From yoogu to yoogu stay in these hells! — You have 
pleased yourselves in sinful practices : endure now the torments 
due to tliese sins. What will wee))ing avail ?" Yumu next 
directs Chitrugooptu to exaraime into the offences of tlie criminals, 
who now demand the names of the witnesses : let such, say 
they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Yflmu 
smiling, Hmugh full of rage, commands S65ryfl,« Chflndim,*' 
Puvunu/ Ugnee,*" Akashn,^ Prit’bivee,” Vfiroonu,” Tit’hee,® Dimi,** 
Ratree,** Pratu-kalu,^ Sundhya-kalfi,* and Dhurmii,* to appear 
against the prisoners ; who, hearing the evidence, arc stnick dumb, 

g The sun. ^ The moon. ‘ Wind. ^ Fire. ^ .^ther. Earth, 
n Water. ® A lunar-day. p Day. ‘i Night. ^ Morning. ■ Evening. 

^ A representative of Yhmd. All the elements, and the divisions of time, arc thus 
called upon to witness against the prisoners. 
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and remain trembling and.stnpified with fear. Yumu, then gush- 
ing Ills teeth, beats the prisoners with liis iron club till they,i?>ar 
with anguish ; after wliich he drives them to diifereut liells. 


CHAR III. 

OF FUTUllE HAPPINESS. 


The shastriis teach that tliere are four kinds of happiness 
after death : 1. That possessed in the heaven of the goas;“ — 
2 . That when the person is deified ; — 3. That which arises from 
dwelling in the presence of the gods* ; — and, 4. dn absorption.^ In 
the three first, the person is subject to future birth, but^iiot in the 
last. The three first arc obtained by works ; the last by divine 
wisdom. 

The descriptions whicli the pooranus give of the heavens of 
the gods are truly in the eastern style : all things, even the beds 
of the gods, are made of gold and precious stones. All the plea- 
sures of these heavens are exactly what we should expect in a sys- 
tem formed by uninspired and unrenewed men : like the paradise 
of Mahomet, they are houses of ill-fame, leather than places of re- 
wards for ‘ the pure in heart.' Here all ’ the vicious passions are 
personified, or rather deified : — the quarrels and licentious intrigues 
of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their im- 
purities are described with the same literality and gross detail, as 
similar things are talked of among these idolaters on earth. It 
would be a flagrant insult to compare these heavens with the 
place which our Saviour went to prepare for liis disciples;? but the 
serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this additional 
proof, that the Christian religion is ‘ worthy of all acceptation.’ 

I here subjoin an <iccount of the heaven of Koovdnr, the god 
of riches, from the Mfihabharutu : — It is eight hundred miles long, 
and five hundred and sixty broad. The Avind, perfumed with ten 


The MeSraangsti writers have decided, that there is do separate place of future 
happiness ; that whether a person enjoy happiness, or endure n:iisery, the whole is 
confined to the present life. The pooranSs, on the other hand, declare, that there are 
many places of happiness and misery, and that persons go to these places after death. 

» All raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god in whoso heaven 
they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 

y The vddantil shastrils teach, that w’herever a person possessing divine wisdom 
dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, a.s air, escaping from a vessel 
when broken, immediately mixes with the surrounding air. The pooranSs, how'ever, 
teach, that the soul of such a person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is, 
there absorbed into the divine nature. 


^ John xiy. 2. 
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thousand odours, blows in soft breezes ; and the place, in every 
part adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like that pro- 
duced by the rays of the full moon. Here are also canals of the 
purest water tilled with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with 
flights of steps made of gold ; with forests and gardens in which 
Koov^ru and his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of 
this god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from which 
the gods and goddesses supply themselves with ornaments. Koo- 
vdrtf sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, and reposes on 
a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by different gods, 
among whom ara §hivu, Doorga, Shivu’s bull, his servants Nundee, 
Muha-kalu, Shunkoo, KnrnQ, &c. and by a thousand goddesses, or 
concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels ; by the titans, by Eavflnu, Vibheeshunu, and other rak- 
shusfis, the pisliaclal.., the gundhurvus, the kinnurns, the fipstlras, 
the vidyadhurtis, the mountain gods, &c. Before this assembly, 
the upsuras dance ; the kinnurns, (with horses mouths,) and the 
gundhurvus, sing and j)lay on heavenly instruments. All the 
pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here. 

The following are esteemed works of merit, capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness : — Honoring, entertaining, serving, and 
giving gifts to bramhuns : the more learned the bramhfin,thc greater 
the merit. Worshipping and repeating the names of the gods, and 
particularly that of a person's guardian deity ; visitihg or residing 
at holy places, and performing the accustomed religious ceremonies 
there ; performing the sliraddhu for deceased ancestors ; bathing in 
the Ganges and other sacred rivers ; offering sacrifices ; building 
temples ; cutting roads and pools ; planting trees, especially sacred 
trees ; making and setting up images ; repeating the gayfltree, and 
other parts of tlie vedus ; reading the vddu and other shastrfis, or 
hearing them read ; honoring and serving a spiritual guide ; hos- 
pitality to guests, especially to bramhuns ; fasting, particularly at 
times directed by the shastrus ; biiruing with a deceased husband ; 
parting Avitli life in sacred places. 

King Soorut’hu was raised to the heaven of Indrfi for perform- 
ing the sacrifice of a horse.* King Trishunkoo obtained heaven 
by the power of the merits whicli ViiKshisht'hu, a bramhfin, trans- 
ferred to him.’' Umbureeshfi, a king, was about to perform a 
human sacnficc, in order to obtain heaven ; but when going to slay 
the victim, through the interference of Vishwamitni, a branihtin, 
his sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim was not 
slain, and the king ascended to the heaven of Indni.** King In-» 

« Shree-bhagtlvtittt Ibid. 

He repeated an incantation given by Vishwaroitril, which dcfftroyed th# pow« 
ef the fire. 

^ Shr55-bhagtiviitti. 
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diTi-dyoomnii, by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramliuns, obtained the power of going to 
neaven whenever he chose,* 

Beside these ' works of merit,* performed by Hindoos ^unjlor 
the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after dea^h, 
there are a number of other actions [)erformed by them, supposed 
to be meritorious in their nature, but which, in the opinion of a 
Christian, deserve punishment, even in this life : — The Hindoo 
widow, burning with the dead body of her husband, is promised a 
residence in heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indrus ; yet no 
Christian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or hastened 
annually by immersing a part of the body, in a state of dangerous 
sickness, in tlie Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of this 
water into the body of tlie dying person : yet tlie Hindoos tliink it 
a work of great merit. Many persons voluntarily renounce life in 
the Ganges, under the Ijope of obtaining immediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen 'would pronounce it self- 
murder. Infatuated mothers devote their children to this sacred 
river, not doubting but they are sending them to heaven ; yet we 
feel certain that every such infant is murdered. Many of the pi*ac- 
tices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very midst of wor- 
ship, are so dreadfully obscene, tliat I am persuaded even a 
Billingsgate mob would not suffer tlie actors to escape without 
some marks of their disapprobation ; and yet the Hindoos except 
nothing less tlian heaven for these works of merit, A great num- 
ber of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of perpetual intoxi- 
cation ; and call this stupefaction, whieli arises from smoking in- 
toxicating herbs, mind on God. Nor do the brilmhu- 

charees, who follow tlie rules of the TuntnX sliastrQs, and practise 
unutterable abominations,*’ under what they call the forms of reli- 
gion, ever doubt whether these acts arc nieritorioiis, and capable 
of raising the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by brainhiiris in broUiels, from which they 
expect rewards in a future state : so completely absent from tJie 
Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of heart, and of the 
necessity of this in order to approach God. 

The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the merit 
of their works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony 
to procure future happiness : one Hindoo travels to the south, 
another to the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm : but 
after all, he listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as 

* MfthabharStil. 

^ Though the authoi’ hoB drawu away the veil from some of the sceucs, yet tlio 
Chriitian public must give him cicdit res|»ecting the reat ; for lliey are so intol- i\vbiy 
grow, that they canoot bo fully dragged luto public view. 
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though he had liitherto done nothing towards obtaining heaven/ 
As a person’s continuance in heaven depends on the quantity of 
his incrifc, this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs so 
m«any different works to obtain the same thing. 

After the (|eath of a Hindoo who has been particularly diligent 
in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours speak 
of him with much respect : one person perhaps asks another, ‘ Who 
has been burnt at the landing place to-day The other answers : 
— 'Such an one: he was an excellent character; he assisted 
others ; he was very strict in performing his daily ablutions ; 
he visited such and such holy places ; he was very generous to 
bramhuns and to strangers ; he venerated the gods, &e. No doubt 
he will obtain a place in heaven.’ When a person dies who has 
not been liberal to bramhuns, nor expended any thing in the 
ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours doom him to hell 
without ceremony. When a neighbour mentions him, the person 
to whom he speaks affects perhaps to be alarmed that the sound of 
such a ])erson’s name has entered his ear; and, to remove the 
evil effects of such a circumstiince, he repeats the names of several 
gods in some such form as this: — ' Ah! Ah! — Muhabhaiutu ! 
Muhabharutu ! Muhabliarutu ! — Doorga ! Doorga ! Doorga ! I must 
fast to-day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person’s name repeated.’ 
If the person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the 
language of Scripture, 'has drank iniquity like water,’ and yet 
has performed the poimlar ceremonies with a degree of regularity, 
1)6 is spoken of with respect ; for it is a principle of tlie Hindoo 
religion, that good words absolutely atone for bad ones.’* Not- 
withstanding it is common for survivors to speak in high terms of 
the future state of those who were zealous idolaters, it is a 
doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the Hindoo sluistrus, that those 
who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure,) though 
they may have performed the usual ceremonies of their religion, 
cannot obtain celestial happiness. The doors of heaven are there- 
fore shut against the great bulk of the people : they have neither 
performed splendid religious actions, nor subdued their passions, 
nor fixed their minds on God, nor performed severe religious aus- 
terities. The shoodrit, also, having no inheritance in the v^dfis, is 
placed in far worse circumstances than the bramhfin. Heaven was 
made for bramhuns, as well as the earth ; and in general a Hindoo 
must be raised to bratnhinical birth before he can raise his eyes 
towards heaven as his home.’ Very few therefore indulge the hope 

e The Hindoo.s have as great a ])ropcnsity to embrace new theories of religion as 
any other heathens whatever, where the caste does not interfere. 

^ Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenish many of their religious 
notions are. 

* How different the spirit of the true relig'o i ‘ To the poor is the gospel preach- 
ed. —Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their s w tlie kingdomt of heaven.’ 
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of heaven.*' On the contrary, when at the point of death, almost 
eveiy Hindoo is in a state of the most perplexing anxiety, like 
mariners in a storm when the vessel has become wholly unmanage- 
able. Such a wretched Hindoo, in these moments, is often heard 
giving vent to his grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as 
belies by the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endea- 
vour to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not expect to 
have lived much longer ; that he leaves a numerous fiimily in com- 
fortable circumstances ; and further, that his merits will certainly 
raise him to heaven. The dying man however, finds no comfort 
in the merit of his works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in 
some such language as this : — ' I ! what meritorious deeds have 
I performed ? — I have done nothing but sin. — Ah ! where shall I go ? 
— Into what hell shall I be plunged ? — What shall I do ? — How 
long shall I continue in hell? — What hope can I have of going to 
heaven ? — Here I have been sufiering for sin ; and now I must 
renew my sufferings ! — How many births must I pass through ? — 
Where will my sorrows terminate?* — Asa forlorn and miserable 
hope, he calls upon his friends to give him their blessing, that Qunga 
may receive him , and he takes leave of them in the utmost per- 
turbation of mind. A Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which 
is ' as an anchor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.’ 

When I urged upon a bramhun with whom I was in convei^sa- 
tion, that the snastrus made large promises* to those who repeated 
the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, or visited holy places, 
&c. I was told by a learned bramhun, that the same shastrus de- 
clared, that these promises were only made to allure men to the 
performance of their duty, and were not meant to be literally ful- 
filled.” 

Ahsorption. — God, as se})arated from matter, the Hindoos con- 
template Jis a being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of 
ideas ; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffled sea of bliss ; as being 
perfectly abstracted, and void of consciousness. They therefore 
deem it the height of perfection to be like this being. Hence 
Krishnti, in his discourse to tJrjoonfi,” praises the man ‘ who 
forsaketh every desire that entereth into his heart ; who is happy 

^ As all other ways of obtaining heaven are rendered bo difficult to the poor, this 
is one reason which reconciles a Hindoo widow to the funeral pile ; as by this act she 
is quite certain of obtaining future happiness both for herself, her husband, and several 
generations of her ancestors. 

* He who bathes in the Ganges at an auspicious junction of cei*tain planets, 
is assured that by this act he delivers himself and 3,000,000 of ancestors from hell. 

What a contrast is this to the doctrine of the gospel !— ‘ Wherein God, willing 
more abun<^ntly to shew unto the heirs of promise the immutahilxt}' of his counsel, 
Goufinned it hy an oath : that by two immutable things, in which it locut impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us.’ — Heb. vi. 17, 18. 

n Bhagilviitii QCcta, 
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of himself ; who is without aiSfection ; who i-ejoiceth not either 
in good or evil ; who, like the tortoise, can restrain his members 
from their wonted purpose ; to whom pleasure and pain, gold, 
iron, and stones are the same.^ ‘ The learned,’ adds Krishnii, 

‘ behold Brumhu alike in the reverend bramhtin, perfected in 
knowledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in 
him who eateth of the flesh of dogs ’ The person whose very 
nature, say they, is absorbed in divine meditation ; whose life is 
like a sweet sleep, unconscious and undisturbed ; who does not 
even desire God, and who i.s thus changed into the image of the 
ever-blessed ; obtains absorption into Brilmhu.® 

The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the name 
of til pushy a, and the j)erson performing them a tupiishwee. For- 
saking the world ; retiring to a forest ; fasting, living on roots, 
fruits, &c. remaining in certain postures ; exposure to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, &c. — these, and many other austere 
practices, are pre.scribed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, 
habituate it to meditation, and fill it with that serenity and 
indifference to the world, which is to prepare it for absorption, and 
place it bc^^'ond the reach of future birth. 

The reader Avill easily perceive, that this part of the Hindoo 
religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry, instead of producing any good effects, drew 
men away from the practice of all the social duties included in the 
second table, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself and left 
the mind a prey to pride, moroseness, and ignorance. It should 
also be observed that many of these austerities were both senseless 
and cruel in the extreme : one tupushwee is represented as hang- 
ing for hundreds of years with his head downwards; another, as 
living on leaves ; anotlicr, on air ; another, as surrounding himself 
with four fires, and enduring intolerable heat and thirst ; another, 
as standing up to the neck in water ; Valmeekn, it is said, stood 
in one posture, repeating the name of Ramu, till the white ants 
(termed bellicosus) surrounded his body with a case of earth, and 
devoured the flesh from his bones. 

These tupnshwees arc supposed to have been the authors of 
the most ancient of the Hindoo writings ; in some of which, it is 
admitted, sentiments are to be found which do honor to human 
nature. But it is equally certain that these sages were very 
little affected by these sentiments ; and perhaps the same might be 


® Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voishnSviSs) arc not pleased with the idea 
of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of existence. They are 
represented as praying ; — ‘ 0 Vishnoo 1 we do not wish for absorption ; but for a 
state of hai>pine8s in which we shall for ever see and serve thee os our lord ; in which 
thou wilt continue as our beloved master, and we as thy servants.’ Agreeably to 
this pra>^er, they believe that devoted voishnilvils after death will be freed from 
future birth, and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 
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said of almost all the heathen philosophers. Vushisht'hu inflicted 
on himself incredible acts of severity; but in the midst of his 
devotions he became attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabit- 
ed with her 5,000 years.**. Purashuru, an ascetic, violated the 
daughter of a fisherman, wlio was ferrying him over a river ; from 
which intercourse sprang the famous Vyasu, the ‘author of the 
Mtihabharntu.** The father of Rish 3 m-shringu cohabited with a 
deer, and his son had deer s horns.*^ Kupilu, an ascetic, reduced 
king Saguru^s 60,000 sons to ashes, because they mistook him for 
a horse-stealer.* Brigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo 
on the breast.^ Eicheelai, for the sake of a subsistence, sold his 
son fora human sacrifice." Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he was a terror both to gods and men.* Ourvvu, 
apother sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the^ whole race of 
Hoihfiyii with fire from his mouth and Doorvasa did the same 
to the whole posterity of Krishnu.* Javalee, an ascetic, stands 
charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacrifice : when the beef 
was sought for, the saint, to avoid detection, turned it into onions ; 
and hence onions are forbidden to the Hindoos.* The pooranus, 
indeed, abound with accounts of the crimes of these saints, so 
famous for their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their predominant vices. 

As it respects the modern devotees, none of them expect 
absorption : they content themselves with performing the popular 
ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of Krishnix, who says, 

‘ Numbers prefer a transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal 
absorption.’ It is true, now and then a poor wretch is seen naked, 
covwed with ashes, and his hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, 
brutish looks indicate that be is ai)proaching a state of complete 
abstraction, and that he may soon hope to enter into this peifect 
state, viz., to live in a world full of wonders, without ‘ a single 
passion left to be affected hy them. Yet even this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a name, is brought on 
by shunning the presence of man, and continually smoking intoxi- 
cating herbs. 

P MiihabhaHittL. n Ibid. *■ Kamayiinil. » MiihabhariltiS. 

‘ ShrSS-bhagiiviltil. “ Ramayfinfi. * Ibid. 

y Ramay^ini!. * ShrSS-BhagiivKttf. • Ibid. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


The Shree-bliaguvtitu contjuns the following occonnt of the 
punishments endured in different hells ; — The person guilty of 
adulter}' or fornication, the thief, and the stealer of children, are 
to be cast into the hell Tamisni, anJ continually fjxmished and 
beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast into a hell of dark- 
ness. The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, is to be tormented by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who 
has also been guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a 
hell of boiling oil. He who disregards the vedu and bramhitiis, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 years. He 
who injures a man of a superior order, is to be torn by swine. The 
unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, 
wasps, &:c. The bramhun, bramhiinee, brumhucharee, voishyu, 
or king, who diinks spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. 
He who despises a religious devotee, shall be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a man, and 
offers him to the gods : and he who devours any animal, without 
having slain it in sacrifice ; are to be fed on flesh and blood. He 
who betrays and afterwards destroys a person, is to be pierced with 
spears and arrows. The ])erson who causes sorrow to others, is to 
be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who is inhospitable to 
guests, must have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous 
birds. Tlie covetous are to be fed with impure substances. He 
who cohabits with a woman of another caste, or a virgin, or the 
wife of another man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an iron female 
image made red hot. The person who professes different religions, 
and is familiar with all castes,is to be punished by being continually 
cast down from lofty trees. The brarahiin wlio commits adultery 
with the wife of a bramliun, is to be fed with blood. Highway 
robbers, those who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten 
by dogs with enormous teeth. False- witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 miles high.'* 

I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells : — Tamis- 
ri(, or the hell of darkness ; TJndhil-tamisru, the hell of great dark- 
ness ; RourSvti; a hell full of animals cjilled Rooroo ; MAha-rouim- 
v6, a similar but more dreadful hell ; Koombhee-pakii, a hell of 
boiling oil ; Kalfi-Sootru, a hell of burning copper ; tjsiputrti-vfintl 

It is to be understood, that punishments in hell may be prevented in many cases 
by offering the appointed atonement. Punishment by the magistrate is also consi- 
dered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from sufferings in a future state. 
What good news this would he to English mskfaciors who die hj the hands of the execu- 
t/onw’s— if they could believe it. 
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a wilderness in wliich criminals are punished by tlie thorns of the 
talu-tree ; Sliookru-mookhu, a hell where criminals are bitten by 
animals having the faces of swine ; Undhu-k56pu, a hell dark and 
full of rej^tiles ; Krimec-bhojuim, where criminals become worms 
feeding on ordure ; Silndungshu, where sinners are burnt with hot 
ii’on ; riiptu-shoormce, in which adulterers are toi^mented in the 
embraces of a red hoi -iron female image ; Vujru-kiintuku-shal- 
mulee, where men are thrown on trees full of dreadful thorns ; 
Voi thru nee, a river full of filth ; Pooyodxi, a similar hell ; Pranu-niro- 
dhu, where sinners arc pierced with arrows ; Vishusunu, where 
they are beaten with clubs, &c. ; Lala-bhtikshu, where they are fed 
with saliva, ; Sharu-meyadunfi, in which dogs continually bite 
the wicked ; Uvee-chimuyu, where false witnesses are thrown 
headlong upon a hard pavement ; Patunu, where sinners are pinch- 
ed with hot tongs ; Ksharu-kurddurnu, where^ they are hurled 
into mire ; Rukshyogunu-bhojunu, where cannibals feed on the flesh 
of sinners ; Shooluprot’hu, where the wicked are punished by spears 
and birds of prey ; Dundu-sh65ku, where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour sinners ; Uvutu-nhodhunu, where ofienders are 
jmnished in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts ; 
Upurya-vTirtunu, where the eyes of sinners are picked out by birds 
of prey ; and Sooehee-mooklni, where sinners are pricked with 
needles. Beside these, the Shree-bhagdvutu says, there are 100,000 
hells, in which different kinds of torments arc inflicted on criminals, 
according to thedirectionsof the shastrfls, and the nature of theirguilt. 

Tlie Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future punish- 
ment. Sometimes, after committing a dreadful sin, these fears are 
expressed to a friend in some such woixls as these ; — ‘ I have com- 
mitted a shocking crime, and I must CTidure great and long-con- 
tinued torments : but wlrat can I do ? There is no remedy now.’ 
Sometimes these feai's are so great that they drive a man to per- 
form many works of merit, particularly works of atonement. If 
the offender be rich, they extort large sums of money from him, 
which are expended in gifts to bramhuns, or in religious ceremonies. 
If he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges wdth more constancy, or goes 
on pilgrimage to different holy ])laces. The Hindoos consider 
some sins as sending whole generations to hell. A false witness is 
to suffer future torments, and wdth him fourteen generations of his 
family ; the man who swears by the waters of the Ganges involves 
himself and family in the same sutierings.® If a Hindoo at the 
time of worship put a stalk of doorva grass on the lingu, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. 

Emancipation of the ivicked^ astorf/, from the Maliahharaiti , — 
Ravunu at one time had conquered the three worlds, heaven, earth, 

« I have heard a Hindoo say, that such a person not only incurs all this future 
misery, but that the hand that touches the sacred water becomes white. This per&oii 
said he had seen several Hindoos who bore this mark of the wrath of the gods. 
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and i^talu ; and, as is said of Alexander, he sighed that there were 
no more worlds to conquer. When meditating where he should go 
next, the world of misery came into his mind ; and he immediately 
resolved to pay a visit to Yumu. Before his arrival, it was an- 
nounced thfit Ravunti was coming : YumiB, filled with fear, sent 
word, that he had already surrendered to him, and was become his 
vassal. Ravunu, however, pushed forward, and found YfimiS all 
submission. The conqueror, before his return, resolved to visit the 
place of the damned : but on his arrival, he was petrified with 
hoTTor at the cries of the miserable wretches ; and, refiecting on 
wljat he saw, said, have conquered the three worlds, and there 
remains nothing which my prowess has not performed. It will be 
a glorious thing for me to set all tliese wi’etches at liberty.' — He 
immediately attempted to comfort the sufferers, by assuring them 
that he would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope visited the regions of despair. Ravfinti 
then commanded 'the spirits from the fiery deep,' and, with his 
twenty arms, began to drag tliem u|) ; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again : still lie continued his efforts, 
till he saw that they were unavailing, and that lie could not reverse 
the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknowledging his 
disjippointment to the poor })risoners, he left them, and returned to 
L«nka, (Ceylon.) 
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BOOK i V. 

HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 


The Hindoo shasti’iis have described four different states 
(ashrfimtt) into which it is proper for each bramhiim to enter, viz : 
Brtimhticharyii,* Grihtlst’hil/ Vanu-prust’hti,® and Brnmhn-gnanee 
and it appears to have been the design of the founders of the Hin- 
doo religion, that these orders should be suited to the four dis- 
tinguishing periods in the life of man. While the youth continues 
in a state of instruction, he is called a Brumhucharee, and the daily 
duties of this state are laid down for him ; after marriage he be- 
comes a Grihiist’hu, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder ; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, and 
enters a forest ; and lastly, by the power of religious austerities, ho 
becomes perfectly insensible to all human things, and is absorbed 
in divine meditation. 


The duties of a bramhun student are laid down at large by 
Munoo and other writers. When the youth is about to leave this 
state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, he takes a staff 
in his hand, and pretends to leave, the house, and go into a forest, 
to read the vddtis, and to obtain his food by begging : — but the 
parents stop him, saying, ‘ Oh ! child, return ; thou shalt not 
go into the wilderness : we will supply thee with alms. Besides, 
become a householder, marry, and perform the duties of a Grihust’- 
hfi.' From the first to the twelfth day, the face of the boy is not to' 
be seen by any shoodrfi, nor is he to see the face of a person of this 
caste.® He bathes early in the morning with a cloth over his face 
as he passes through the streets, one person going before and 
another behind him ; and if a shoodru should approach they direct 
him to pass another way, as a Brfimhucharee is going to bathe. 
He must eat only once a day ; abstain from flesh, fish, &;c. ; and 
perform the proper ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth 
day, with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and casts his staff into the 
stream, repeating incantations, intimating that he renounces the 
state of the Brumhucharee, and becomes a Grihhst'hu. On this 
day some persons, for the sake of obtaining a few rupees, permit 
their son to receive alms from the hands of a female shdodru, who, 
from that time, calls this child the son of her alms. Having no 


* A student. ^ A householder, 
c A hermit ; from vilud, a forest, and prdst’hif, goiug. 
d A person possessed of divine knowledge. 


gion, 

How 


s It is a shocking circumstance, and proclaims the true origin of the Hindoo reli- 
that it s^ks all occasions to degrade and wound the feelings of the shoddrif. 
different the Holy Scriptures : * Honour all men.* 
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son of her own, she visits the child, and takes him as a visitor to 
her own house, where she feasts and clothes him. I have heard 
of very large sums being given to the child of a bramhun, when he 
has thus become the son of a person’s alms. 1 can find no other 
reason for this practice, than that a woman without children is 
])leased even with such a son ; especially as he is the ofispring of a 
bramhun. In a short time after the child has thus resolved to 
enter the state of a Grihust’hu, he is generally married. The duties 
assigned to him by the shastrus as a householder are, the daily 
offerings to the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the daily worship of the shalgramfi, and the cow"; the 
raising of oflfepring ; his daily business ; the feeling of strangers ; 
the hearing of the shastrus, bathing, repeating the names of the 
gods, the worship of the gods, &c. 

The next state is called Vanu-prSst’hu, or, that of a hermit ; 
for which order Munoo gives the following directions : — ‘When the 
father of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, and his hair 
grey, and sees the child of his child, let him then seek refuge in a 
forest. Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his household 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of 
his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend 
him. Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic 
implements of making oblations to it, and, departing from the 
town to the forest, let him dwell in it with complete ]>ower over 
his organs of sense and of action. With many sorts of pure food, 
such as holy sages used to eat ; with green herbs, roots, and fruit ; 
let Iiiin perform the five great sacraments, introducing them with 
due ceremonies. Let him wear a black antelope’s liide, or a vesture 
of bark ; let him bathe evening and morning ; let him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to gi*ow continually. 
From such food as he may cat, let him, to the utmost of his power, 
make offerings and give alms ; and with ])resents of water, roots, 
and fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage. Let him 
be constantly engaged in reading the vedtis ; patient of all extre- 
mities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being ; a perpetual giver, Init no receiver of gifts ; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on tip-toe ; 
or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternately : but at 
sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. 
In the best season, let him sit exposed to five fires ; four blazing 
around him, with the sun above : in the rains, let him stand un- 
covered, without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers : in the cold season, let him wear humid vesture ; 
and let him increase by degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, 
having reposited-his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, let 
him live without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a 
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town, having received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, 
or in a potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhiin, becoming void of soitow and fear, and having shuffled 
off his body by any of those modes which gi’eat sages practised, 
rises to exaltation in the divine essence.' 

The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they ever 
did exist. There are, however, many things among the religious 
mendicants of the present day which remind us of the descriptions 
of a tflptishwee in the shastrus. To suggest the idea of their hav- 
ing subdued their passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so ; 
or to point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived 
in forests, they wear tigers* skins ; some keep the arm in an erect 
posture, and permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird of prey. 

Yet these persons renounce the world, because it has frowned 
upon them, or because the state of a religious beggar in a warm 
climate is preferred by an idle people to that of the lowest order 
of day-labourers. When I asked a learned bramhtin, whether 
there were not some instances of persons, from religious motives, 
renouncing the world and becoming mendicants, he said, there 
inight be, but he did not know of a single instance. 

These mendicants, so far from havingsubdued their passions, fre- 
quently curse those who refuse to give them food ; many are common 
thieves ; almost all live in an unchaste state ; and others are almost 
continually drunk by smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total 
strangers to real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhun, or to neglect a cere- 
mony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, never disturb 
tlieir peace. Indeed some of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, 
as has been already shewn, burned with rage so as to become a 
terror to all who approached them ; and their impurities, as record- 
ed in the pooranus, are too offensive ever to reach a European ear. 
Even the god Sliivu, one of the greatest tuphshwees of all the Hin- 
doo ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Muhabharutu, with 
the charms of the goddess Mohinee, that he declared he would part 
with the merit of all his religious austerities for a single gratifica- 
tion of his impure desires. 

In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants unite 
in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inhahitants of whole 
villages abandoning their houses on their approach. They gene- 
rally live in a mixed intercourse of the sexes, though few women are 
to be seen among them ; they nearly approach the gypsies in 
Europe in the grossness of their manners, but far exceed them in 
the filthiness of their outward appearance. Sometimes two or 
three thousand, though more frequently two or three hundred, 
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are seen in bodies, having leaders to guide them/ Many are 
armed with swords and spears, and all have some weapons. They 
carry with them images of the shalgramfi, and stone images of 
KrishniS, which they worship once a day, as devoutly as thieves 
can be supposed to do. They are not likely to feel any remorse on 
account of their crimes when bowing before the image of the 
lascivious Krishnti. 

I here subjoin a brief account of the different orders of religious 
mendicants, as they exist at the present day : — 

VoiahnijivUa or Voirageea, — ^AU the followers ofVishnoo are 
called Voishnuvtts. The term voiragee denotes a peraon destitute of 
passions. Most of the mendicant voiragees are the followei’s of 
Choiti[n3nS, and have what are called Gosaees at their head. 
Persons of this sect take new wives (voii-aginees) from among the 
female disciples of the Gosaees : these are generally unchaste 
women, who enter into this order when their youth is fled. The 
Gosaees have a form of marriage j)eciiliar to themselves,* the 
principal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by the 
bride and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride^s name : she 

g aneiTilly wanders from place to place with her new husband. 

ome of these female disciples become procuresses, and others beg 
for their food as the followers of Choitflnyfii. Many wandering 
voiragees sing the praises of KrishnfiL and ChoitAnyti before the 
doors of persons where they beg ; a few continue in a secular state, 
rear and sell calves, or lend mony on exorbitant interest.*' The 
voiragee mendicants are much more social in their manners than 
any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers ; they generally remain in 
towns, and inix with the inhabitants. The voiragees contend as 
strongly with the followers of the deities who receive bloody offer- 
ings, as a Christian could do against idolatry.* 

SUnydseea. — ^These mendicant worshippei’s of Shivu are very 
numerous in Bengal, but arc not much honoured by their country- 
men. They smear their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, wear 
a narrow cloth tied with a rope round their loins, and throw a cloth, 
dyed red, over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of 

^ At a particular juaction of the heavenly bodies, sometimes as many as twenty 
thousand Sunyasees and an equal number of VoirageSs meet at Hilridwarjl, and 
fight, to determine who shall descend and bathe in Gauga first. The Sifnyas^es say, 

‘ Gud^ descended from the bunch of hair on the head of our god Shivtl ; therefore 
we will bathe first.’ The Voirage6a reply, ‘ Gunga descended from the foot of our 
god Vishnoo, therefore the right to bathe first is ours.* 

s The better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient methods of 
committing adultery. 

^ As much as 75 per cent, is given in some cases ; but 36 per cent, is commonly 
given. 

' When I once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes and differences 
in religion among the Hindoos, he said, * True, we need not compUiu of others ; tho 
uproar is in our own house.’ 
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these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often clotted with 
dirt till it adheres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of 
swine, as ornaments, on their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable snnyasees profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 
neither flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 

RamatU, — This class of mendicants, worshippers of Ramn, is 
formed of persons born in the western provinces of Hindoost’hann. 
With a rope or an iron chain they tic a shred of cloth very close 
round their loins ; rub their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, 
and wander to holy places in large companies, many of them annecl 
with spears, swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but quainter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The Ramatfls make fires in the 
night, and sleep near them in the open air. They smoke intoxica- 
ting herbs to great excess. 

NimatU. — Another kind of devotees, having a different spiri- 
tual head from the Ramatus. In dress, ceremonies, &c. they are 
the same. 

Naga. — These persons are ip almost every respect the same as 
the Ramattis, expect in the mark on the forehead. 

NanUJcU-pUntlie ^, — A description of mendicants, followers of 
NanflkiL, though this order was founded by a Shikli named 
Soot’hara. 

Yadoo-p'Wiifhee, — A tribe of mendicants founded by a man 
named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be seen in Bengal, but, 
many wander up and down in the Punjab. 

Kiivee7^~piinf}iee8.—Kuveer&, a Mfisulman, was the founder 
of this order of mendicants : they renounce secular affairs, worship 
Ramfi, and live on alms ; they pretend to desire neither the merit 
of works, nor riches, nor future happiness ; but, practising the cere- 
monies of their sect, leave the present and future to God. 

Sukee-bhavU. — These mendicants, born in the western provin- 
ces, and composed of bramhtins and other castes, are followers of 
Krishnfi ; and though men, put on the dress and ornaments, and 
assume the manners of women, professing the same attachment to 
Krishnfi as the milk-maids are said to have had when Krishnu was 
on earth. They paint and adorn with flowers an image of Krishnu, 
and dancing around it, in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily. 

Khelanta-yogee. — These mendicants profess to have made 
a vow to imitate 8hiv5 in dress and manners : many of them 
fasten artificial snakes round their foreheads ; put strings of human 
bones round their necks ; wear the skins of tigers, or go naked ; 
and smear their bodies with ashes. 
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Y'WngtimU. These followers of Shivfi wander about, ringing 
a boll, and asking alms. Very few are to be seen in Bengal. 

Kevyvil-pata-yogee, Other followers of Shivti ; who subsist on 
alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing in their ears 
a large stone or shell. 

The ShUrevdreSy who are regarded as Bouddhns, profess to be 
extremely anxious to avoid destro3’^ing animal life, even in its most 
diminutive forms ; hence they' carry besoms with them to sweep 
the road, lest they should tread on an insect. 

Ughord-iydntli^e. These mendicants, born in the western 
parts of Hindoost’hann, wander about naked or nearly so, carrjdng 
in the left hand a human skull containing urine and ordure, and a 
pan of burning coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial 
do not extort the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure 
out of the skull, in the presence of the persons from whom thc^" are 
begging. 

B'l^vmhucharees. The three superior castes may enter into 
this order, the members of wliich subsist by begging; resident 
temples, or holy places ; wear red clothes ; and bind round the 
arms and neck, and suspend from the ears, strings made of the 
seeds of grapes. Thej^ have the head shaved, though they some- 
times wear a beard. In outward appearance, the principal differ- 
ence betwixt a brumhucharee and a dundee lies in the former hav- 
ing no staff in liis hand. The time of one of tliese mendicants is 
principally occupied in repeating the name of his guardian deity, 
and counting the repetitions by his mala. All tlie brumhiicliarees 
diink vspirits, smoke and eat intoxicating drugs, and reject no kind 
of food. 

Diindee. This name is given because these devotees receive 
a staff (dundu) when they first enter this order. The bramhuns, 
on meeting with a person of this order, prostrate themselves before 
him. The dtindee shaves his head and beard every four months, 
wears a narrow cloth round his loins, and another loose red cloth 
over his body ; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and ricie 
which has been welted in cleansing. He travels with a staff in 
one hand, and an alms’-dish in the other. The principal cere- 
monies to which this order attend are, repeating the name of Vish- 
noo, bathing once a day, and with closed eyes meditating (maniJsu*^) 
on the attributes of Vishnoo. This last act is done by the side of 
the river. When about to bathe, they besmear themselves all 
over with the earth washed by the waves of the Ganges. The 
dfindee does not beg his food, nor cook with his own hands ; but 
is a guest at the houses of bramhuns. If a householder hear that 
a dfiindee is come into the village, he goes to him and invites him 

^ In performing this ceremony, Vishwamitnl ipent 1,000 years without breathing. 
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to become his guest. A dundee blesses a person who is prostrate 
at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Narayunti. When he passes 
through a village, all the people come to their doors to stare at 
him, so seldom are these people seen in Bengal. As soon as a 
j)ers()n becomes a dundee, he is freed from mortal birth, and is said 
to become Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Brumhti. 
Some bramhtins, on the approach of death, enter into the order, 
for the sake of en joying happiness without any further transmi- 
grations, The dund3es do not buim, but bury their dead, repeat- 
ing incantations. 

Oordhoo-vahoo. These persons belong to the order of Sunya- 
sees. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo,^ they hold up the right arm till 
it cannot be brought into its natural position again.’" For the first 
few days of raising the arm into this posture the pain is great. 
Some make a vow to hold up the arm till death, and others to 
hold it up for certain number of years. The longer it is held up, 
the greater merit. When a person wishes to bring the arm to its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter ; and 
in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its former 
position, and in time become as strong as before. When this 
vow is fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee 
given to the head priest of the sunyasees. It is supposed, that 
on the road from Jugunnat’hu's temple in Orissa to Benares, not 
less tlian two hundred of these mendicants may be seen. 

Moiinee. These devotees enter into a vow of perpetual silence. 
They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, and subsist on 
milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and water. They go almost 
naked, besmearing their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. The 
people supply them with food in considerable abundance as an act 
of merit ; or tlieir disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 

PurUmdt'f%ngst(, A few persons are to be seen at holy places 
who call themselves by this name, but they do not come up to the 
description of the shastru. They pretend to be destitute of all 
regard to visible objects ; they go naked ; have no apparent in- 
tercourse with human beings ; remain speechless ; ask for nothing 
and yet subsist on alms ; eat any thing given them ; disregard all 
outward purifications ; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
head, unless some one take compassion on them and pay the bar- 
ber. These persons affirm, that they have attained to that state 
of perfection which the shastriis require, viz., that their minds do 
not wander after worldly things, and that they live in a state of 
pleasure : but this abstraction and joy arise only from the fumes 
of drugs or spirits, by which all the other passions are overcome. 
I have seen such persons at Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta. Instead 

1 The directiona Fespeoting this vow are contained in the Bmnt€3 shastHls. 

Until the arm has become stiff, they tie it up in the night. 
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0fdw6ltin| in forests according to the directions of theshostrtf, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and to ob- 
tain voluntary alms. Ihe pundit with whom I wrote this, acknow- 
leged that pride was the reigning principle in these modern piii-um- 
hdngsiis. 

Mitha-poorooshii and SiddhU-i^oorooshU, Tlje most distin- 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name assigned to them 
which signifies. The Great. Siddhn-poorooshu implies, that this 
person has obtained an interview witli bis guardian deity, and that 
he can do whatever miracle he pleases. 

When I enquired of a koolinu bramlmn with whom I was 
sitting, whether any modern Hindoo sought to obtain an interview 
with his guardian deity, he affirmed there were such persons. Asking 
him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. I asked him what 
his uncle did to obtain this interview’ ? He said, from the age of 
fifteen he had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He 
did not abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of Shivu 
in the neighbourhood. He had never married ; sought no earthly 
happiness ; ate any where, and, obtaining a bed of straw, sought 
nothing better. His whole waking time, day and night, was spent 
in repeating the name of his god. When the uncle was asked by 
this nephew what be bad obtained, he shook his head : but 
apologized for not having been blessed with the interview he 
expected, by declaring that be was not free from fear ; that when 
he was sitting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he 
was afraid, and duret not remain there. 

In January, 1 806, the author visited what the natives call 
Gunga-Sagiirn, (Sagurii island.) Near two huts made of heavy 
logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two voiragees who had 
embraced the principle of perfect abstraction from all sublunaiy 
things. They were natives of the upper provinces. These huts 
were pretty strong, and might be a tolerable defence against the 
tigers. At their front, a broad heap of sand was raised, upon 
which they had kindled a fire, and before wliicli one of the 
voiragees sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man had a 
poita on ; his hair tied in a large bunch at tlie top of his head ; a 
rope round his waist, upon which was tied a piece of the bark of 
the plantain tree, which in part only covered his nakedness; and 
a shred of cloth also tied round his bead ; except which he was 
perfectly naked. We entered into conversation with this man, 
who professed to be a worshipper of Kamii. He declaimed against 
a worldly state : told us we were in a state of constant agitation ; 
but that he, indifferent to all these things, was full of joy : if he 
had food, it was well ; if not, he contented himself with the name 
of Ramfi. When asked what he proposed to himself by this mode 
of life, he professed that he had neither desires nor hopes ; and 
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that he did not become a yogee to expiate sin. He gave us, from 
a hole in the sand before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for 
which we offered him a reward : but he declined accepting it, 
unless we would leave it on the spot ; he would not move a step to 
obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of ganja 
was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him ; but he tried 
to waid off this attack by professing indifference even towards 
this indulgence. After this, when a rupee was given to him, he 
asked what he could do with it ; and would not touch it in the 
giver’s presence, who threw it down for him on the deer’s skin 
upon which he sat. 

From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, which 
contained a stone image of Kopilu, the sage. Hero we found two 
mendicants from the upper provinces, one of them a young man, 
an Oordhu-vahoo, who had held up his left arm till it was become 
stiff. They were both covered with ashes ; their hair clotted with 
dirt, and tied in a bunch at the top of the head ; and were without 
any covering except the bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth 
drawn up betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distinguished as men : and it appeared almost impossible for human 
beings to manifest a greater disregard of the body. We asked the 
young man, how long he had held up his arm in this manner ? He 
said, ‘ for three years.’ To the question whether it produced any 
pain, he replied, that, as far as his body was concerned, it did so 
for the first six months. The nails of this hand were grown long 
like the claws of a bird of prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls 
made of the stalk of the basil, a deers skin, the horns of a deer, 
some embers, a piece of sacking, fee. — When asked why he em- 
braced this manner of life, his reply implied an indifference to 
future rewards ; he seemed scarcely willing to confess that he had 
any connections, father or mother, and reluctantly mentioned the 
place of his birth. Respecting his food he manifested the same 
indifference, though we discovered in one of the temples a large 
quantity of com, clarified butter, spices, &c. ^J'he other pilgrim was 
less communicative, but more intent on his devotions ; he had a 
separate hut, and, as though all desire of human society and friend- 
ship was extinguished, these persons, the only human beings in 
this part of the foi’e&t, seemed to have no connection with each 
other. At a distance from the temple we saw a wild hog, and on 
the sand, in several places, fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. 
The young man informed us, with perfect indifference, that during 
the three preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers ; and added, in the same tone, that the human body was the 
natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whether he did not think it a 
fortunate circumstance, however, that while so many of his com- 
panions had been devoured by tigers, he was spared : he did not 
appear to feel this sentiment, butsaid that they would take him also. 
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After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the young 
yogee, each of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, using 
his bead-roll ; he then performs the ceremonies of worship before 
some representative of an idol; then bathes and goes through the 
ceremonies (suiidhya) ordained by the shastru to be pei-formed 
three times a day ; then he prepares the offerings, worships his 
idol, and again repeats its name for sometime. At mid-day he 
eats ; then returns to the repetitions of the name of his god till the 
evening sundhya ; and after this he continues repeating the name 
of the idol till he falls asleep. 

The following story is universally credited among the Hindoos 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta : — Some years ago, a European, 
with his Hindoo clerk, Varanushee-ghoshii, of Calcutta, and other 
servants, passed through the Sunderbunds. One day, as this 
European was walking in the forest, he saw something which 
appeared to be a human being, standing in a hole in the earth. 
He asked the clerk what this could be ; who affirmed that it was a 
man. The European went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain — he uttered no cries, nor manifested 
the least sensibility. The European was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and asked what it could mean. The clerk said, he 
had learnt from his shastrus, that there existed such men, called 
yogees, who were destitute of j)assions, and were incapable of 
pain. After hearing this account, the European ordered the 
clerk to take the man home. He did so, {ind kept him some time 
at his house : when fed, he would eat, and, at proper times, would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life : but he took 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied with 
keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teacher at 
Khurdfi. Here some lewd follows put fire into his hands ; placed 
a prostitute by his side, and played a number of tricks with him, 
but without making the least impression on him. The teacher 
was soon tired of his guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the night, this yogee went 
on shore, and, while he was walking by the side of the river, an- 
other religious mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him : 
they embraced each other, and — (as is said) — were seen no more. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of Hin- 
doos who embrace a life of mendicity ; and am informed, that 
scarcely less than an eighth pari of the whole population abandon 
their proper employments, and live as religious mendicants by 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in 
Bengal and Behar, and tliat each mendicant requires only one 
rupee monthly for his support, it will appear, that not less than 
2,000,000 rupees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured an- 
nually by persons, the great majority of whom are well able to 
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support themselves by manual labour. What a heavy tax this 
must be on the industrious, the great body of whom among the 
Hindoos are comparatively poor ! 

When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system on the 
morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on the public man- 
ners, every benevolent mind must exceedingly deplore such a state 
of things. These beggars are not frowned upon like those who 
have nothing but their misery to plead for them ; but are privileg- 
ed and insolent harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the 
abject and superstitious Hindoos. 'J'hcir indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity, and to 
perpetual acts of private plunder. 

Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the bram- 
huns, hold these mendicants in the utmost contem])t, and would 
consider their being compelled to work as a great blessing confer- 
red upon the country. On the other hand, some persons of pro- 
perty treat them with the greatest reverence, and sometimes invite 
a number of them to their houses, drink the water with which they 
have washed their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of 
the refuse from the plate of each. Gtinga-Govindu-Singhu, a 
person of the writer caste, who was patronized by Mr. Hastings, 
and who realized a pi'incely fortune, carried his attachment to the 
Voiragee mendicants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave 
a feast to three or four thousand, and ])erformed the lowest offices 
of service to these his guests : he also provided that persons of this 
description should, after his death, be constantly entertained, re- 
ceive presents, have medical attendance when sick, &c. .at all the 
temples which he erected and dedicated to the different forms of 
Krishiiu. 
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THE SOI VIS AND VOISHNCvIS. 


BOOK VI.^. 

HINDOO RELIGIOUS SECTS, 


CHAP. I. 

ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 

There are three principal sects among the regular Hindoos, 
the Soivus, the Voishnuvus, and the Shaktiis. 

The SoivUs receive the initiatory rites by which Shivfl be- 
comes their guardian deity ; they imprint on their faces and bodies 
the marks by which this sect is distinguished,* and profess the 
most devoted regard to this god, trusting in him for protection, &;c. 
Their daily worship is performed before an image of the lingS, 
either at home or by the side of a river, using those forms and 
oflFerings which are peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, 
but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivfi, which is 
accompanied by the worship of this god at the temples of the lingfi. 
In the month Voishakhu they present to this idol the leaves of the 
vilwu, a favourite tree sacred to Shivtl, and pour libations of milk 
on the lingu. Some Soivus, at this auspicious season, plant shrubs 
near the lingu, and sit before it repeating the name of Shivti. It 
is an act of great merit among this sect to repeat the name of their 
idol, with a necklace made of the seeds of the roodrakshfl ; as well 
as to visit Benares, (Kashee,) a place sacred to Sliivu. The persons 
belonging to this sect are principally bramhiins ; but the Soivtis 
are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soivus ai’e very rarely 
seen : these persons cover themselves with ashes, wear large neck- 
laces made of roodrakshu seeds, and wander to Benares and other 
places sacred to tliis god. 

The VoishnUviis observe the rites, and receive the distinguish- 
ing mark** of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his forms (as Bamtt, 
Krishnu, Jugfinnat’hu, &c. &c.) as their protector. They reject all 
animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. Nearly one 
half of the Hindoo population of Bengal are Voishnflvfls, composed 
principally of the lower orders : great numbei*s are religious mendi- 
cants. Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
nilvus. The followers of Choitfinyii, having the Gosaees at their 
head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The distinguishing 
vice of this sect is impurity, as might be expected fi:om the charac- 
ter of Krishnfli, their favourite deity, and from the obscene nature 
of the festivals held in his honour. The Shree-bhagiiviltil is the 


* See p. 12. 


See p. 8. 
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book which the few brambiins to be found among the Voishntivfis 
read : those less leamed read a number of books written in Ben- 
galee^ all relating to the actions of Krishnu or Choitunyu. 

The ShahtUs are the worshippers of Blifiguvtitee, (Doorga,) in- 
cluding all the forms of this goddess. They have their peculiar 
rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, and festivals. Tlie 
generality of those who join this sect are bramhuiis In their out- 
ward dress the Shaktus resemble the Soivus ; but the latter in their 
principles approach nearest to the Voishriuvus, especially in their 
mutual objection to the destruction of animal life. None of the 
Shaktiis embrace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, from 
the TuntrSs, by which works spirituous liquors ^are placed among 
the pi'oper offerings to Bhiiguvutee : and numbers of her wor- 
shippers, offering libations to the goddess, drink to intoxication. 
The Vamacharees belong to this sect. 

Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, the 
shastnis mention two others, the worshippers of the sun (Sourfis) 
and of Giindshu (Ganiiputyus.) Very few Hindoos, however, in 
the province of Bengal, are to be found, who have chosen these 
gods as their guardian deities. 

The religious mendiciints of the same sect differ so much from 
each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they might be 
supposed to belong to different sects : but any remarks on these 
shades of difference are rendered unnecessaty by the preceding 
chapter. I shall thei'efore proceed immediately to notice the three 
most important schisms, among the Hindoos, those excited by 
Boodhu, Nanfliku, and Choitunyu. 


CHAP, II. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BOUDDHUS. 


It is a question not perhaps completely decided, whether the 
religion of Booddlnl, now spread over the Burman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon, Japan,* Cochin-China, and the greater part of China itself,** 

* Ksempfer says, on the authority of the Japanese historians, that the Bouddhil 
doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 63.— See page 305 

The Abbe Grosier (Book vii. c. ii. p. 312) gives the following account of the 
doctrine oi Fo^ in which the principles of Booddbfi are clearly to be distinguished : — 
* Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing that exists : from nothing our first 
parents derived their existence, and to nothing they returned after their death. All 
beings are the same, their only difference consists in their figure and qualities. A 
man, a lion, or any other animal may be formed of the same metal; if these different 
pieces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one substuice Suchi s the case with albbeings, whether animate 
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be not in realitj'' the ancient religion of India, and the bramhinical 
superstition the invention of later times, and raised to predomi- 
nanc}^ by the superior influence of the bramhflns with the princes 
of Ilindoost’hanu. The autlun-, however, declines entering on this 
subject, made so difficult by the want of authentic historical 
evidence. 

It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcated 
doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were decidedly 
atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhu maintain at this 
day ; and it is indisputable, according to the Hindoo writings, 
that these two sects were numerous before the appearance of 
Booddhu. 

About 700 years before the commencement of the Christian 
era, Veeru-Vahoo, of the race of Goutiimu, a person attached to 
one of these sects, destroyed his sovereign Bodhurnullti, and im- 
mediately seized the throne of Delhi. Tliis king, and his three 
immediate successors, reigned one hundred and eight years. 
Muhee-putee, or the lord of the earth, was the name of the third 
of these monarchs ; and as most of the writers on this subject 
agree in placing the era of Booddhu in the sixth century B. C., it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that Booddhti was the son or near 
relation of Mflhee putee. If not connected with this family, why 
should the family name of this race, Goutum'u,be one of the most 
common names of Booddhu ? As the capibil of the most powerful 
of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in South Behar, if 
Booddhu was not the son of one of the Mugiidhfl kings, it is 
possible he belonged to some branch of tlie family reigning at 
Benares, which was probably then a separate kingdom. In the 
Temee J^tii, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhti, he 
is said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to have 
persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against eveiy possible 
artifice and persuasion of his loyal parents. The author has been 
favoured with a translation of this work, by Mr. F. Carey, of 


or inanimate ; thoiifjh different in shape and qualities, they are still the same thing 
sprung from the same beginning, which is nothing. This universal principle is ex- 
tremely pure, exempt from all change, exceedingly subtle and simple : it remains con- 
tinually in a state of rest ; has neither virtue, power, nor iiitellij^cnce : besides, its 
essence consists in being free from action, without knowledge and without desires. To 
obtain happiness, we must endeavour by continual meditation, and frequent victories 
over ourselves, to acquire a likeness to this principle; and to obtain that end, we must 
accustom ourselves to do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, desire nothing. When 
we have attained to this state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, punishments or rewai’ds, providence or the immortality of the soul. The 
whole of holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with nothing ; the 
nearer man approaches to the natme of a stone or log, the nearer he is to perfection ; 
in a wor^ it is in indolence and immobility, in the cessation of all desires and bodily 
motion, in the annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body and soul, 
that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives at this degree of 
perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, futurity, or transmigrations, 
because he hath ceased to exist, and is become perfectly like the god Fo,* 
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Bangooii, and has added it at the close of this account* If then 
it be admitted, that Booddhfi was a person of royal descent^ 
he chose an ascitic life,® and embraced a system of philosopiiy 
already prevalent in India, the other scenes of the drama require 
no assistance from conjecture : he became the patron an^ idol of 
the sect which from this time became distinguished by bis name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchs, who were 
attached to him not only by holding the same philosophical 
opinions, but by the ties of blood. 

This sect being thus established by MShee-pStee, the eleven 
BouddhflL monarchs who succeeded him, and who reined 291 
years, may reasonably be supposed to have done what the bram- 
htfns charge them with, to have obliterated the religion of their 
opponents. 

It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the bram* 
hinical religion did not remain silent spectators of what they 
deemed the triumph of atheism.^ They contended with their 
equally learned opponents, and this dispute, as is manifest by the 
tendency of many of the works still read bj^^ the Hindoos, called 
forth all the talents of both sides ; challenges to conduct the con- 
troversy in the presence of kings and learned assemblies were given 
and accepted : but here, as in innumerable other instances, the arm 
of power prevailed ; and as long as the reigning monarchs were 
Bouddhus, the bramhiins were obliged to confine themselves to 
verbal contentions. 

At length Dhoorfindhfii’fi, of the race of MityoorS, destroyed 
Adityfi, the last Bouddhn king, and assumed the sovereignty ; and 
it is probable that from this time (B. C. about 300 years) we are 
to date the commencement of the persecutions of the Bouddhiis,® 

c The disposition manifested by all superstitious nations to honour and even 
to deify men remarkable for outward austerity, is particularly observable amongst 
the Hindoos. They suppose that such a saint is a divine oracle, or the visible repre- 
sentative of the deity ; they implicitly receive his doctrines, and pay him those 
honors which they conceive are due * to gods come down in the likeness of men.* 
This atta^ment to eminent ascetics naturally springs out of the Hindoo system ; and 
to this, the author conjectures, we are to attribute the origin and prevalence of the 
THREE GREAT SCHISMS amoug the Hindoos, of Booddh^ of NaniUcU, and of Chok&nyii, 
all of whom appear to have l^en religious mendicants. 

^ A story respecting these times is still current among the Nolyayikd sect : — The 
wife of the last Bouddhtt monarch but one was a discmle of Vishnoo, and called day 
and night upon God, complaining against the Bouddkils as having ettenninated his 
worship, and all traces of a deity : at length Vishnoo, by a voice from heaven, assured 
her, that he would appear in the forms of two learned men, Bhdttd and Oodjfyifna- 
charjyd, and restore his worship. Another story related by the same sect is, that 
Ooduydnacharjyd, unable to turn the Bouddhtts by armment, proposed that himself 
and any number of this sect should cast themselves from a neight>onring mountain ; 
the Bouddhds in ^e act of falling crying out, * There is no God,* imd Oodi^na- 
charjyfi, * God exists.* The challenge was accepted : the Bouddhtls perished, and their 
opponent fell unhurt. 

e In opposition to this, it is said, * If the conjectures of Sir William Jones, relative 

39 
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PERSECUTION OF THE BOUDDHeS. 


One or two facts tend to prove, that the brainhiLns were not 
much more mild and tolerant than other persecutors though a 
number of t/oiu'iis are scattered up and down in various parts of 
Hindoost’hantl, scarcely a vestige of the Bouddhti superstition is 
to be found, and all its adherents are seen in the adjoining coun- 
tries. — ^The fact respecting these persecutions is, however, placed 
beyond all doubt by the Prayushchittfi-vivdku, a Hindoo work on 
atonements ; from which we learn, that Oodtiyfinachaijyit, a leanied 
bramhiln, and a fierce combatant against the BouddhiSs, actually 
burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (kooshtianfilti,) as an atone- 
ment for the sin of having excited the Hindoo kings to put to death 
many Bouddhti bramhttns. 

To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the Bouddhtls 
emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and gave to the unciviliz- 
ed inhabitants those doctrines, for which they had been unsuccess- 
fully contending on the plains of Hindoost’hanu. 

We have no authentic documents to prove how long this per- 
secution lasted ; bat it is a pretty current opinion among the most 
learned Burmans, that the religion of Booddhti was introduced into 
that country about 450 yeai-s after his death. According to this 
statement, (admitting that the persecution began with Dhooi-fin- 
dhfirfi,) it will appear to have continued 183 years. 

There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of the kings 
of Hindoost’hanii, immediately after Booddhn’s death, ^ collected 
together five hundred learned ascetics, and persuaded them to 
write down on palmyra leaves, from the mouth of one of Booddhu’s 
principal disciples, all the doctrines taught by Booddhu in his life- 
time. The Cingalese admit that they received their religion from 
the hands of a stranger ; and it is probable that it was propagated 
in the Burman empire soon afiber its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years after Booddhu s death. The Bilrmans believe, that 
six hundred and fifty yeai’s after that event, in the reign of Muha- 
moonee, Booddhti-ghoahfi, a bramhtin, was deputed to Ceylon, to 
copy the workVishooddhimargfli, which includes all the Jatfis, or his- 
tories of the incarnations of Booddhu : and it is fabled, that the iron 
stilewithwhichhecopiedthiswork,was given him hya heavenly mes- 
senger ; though others will have itthatBodhee-sfitwugave it to him. 

These Jatfis are said to have amounted to five hundred and 
fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost. A work called the 

to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on the pillar at Buddal, be well founded, 
then the governing power on the banks of the Ganges, as late as about the time of the 
birth of Christy was of the sect of Bouddha .’ — Asiaiic Researches^ vol. vi. p. 165; 

^ A native of Ceylon assured the author, that the Cingalese considered it to be 
about ^500 years since the death of Goutiimil, Mr. Felix Carey informed him, on 
the authority of the Bflrman history, that in 1813 it was 2,357 years siooa the birth of 
this §od. In an account published in the Asiatic llesearohep, vol. vi. J). 265, it is said, 
that in 17^5, Booddhil had been deified 2,362 years. 
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Ten Jatiis is now the best known, and is held in ihe highest vene- 
ration. Th^ uajnesof these Jattls are, T^mee, JiSntikfl, Uoobilriiii- 
ramti, Il«Smee,Miihoshfit’ha,5h55ridiitttf, Cliiindii-koomartf,Narfidtl 
Vidooril and V^sfintttm. 

Since the above period, .many Bitrmans have translated anil 
commented on these writings. In a work entitled * The Great 
History of the Bfirman and Pegu kings,* it is recorded, that during 
the T’hioortl kslifiti iyfi dynasty, not less than fifty-five translations 
were made, and as many comments wi itten on these books. But 
the Bfinnans are believed to possess works of greater antiquity 
than these JatiJs, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, gram- 
mar, &c whether borrowed from the Sungskritil, or the produc- 
tions of the Bouddhfi set, time must disclose.®^ . 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhiis should have 
chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishnoo, ten incarna- 
tions ; and still more singular, that they should have designated 
the histories of these incarnations by the names of ten Hindoo 
sages. 

The Bouddhfis do not believe in a First Cause : they consider 
matter as eternal ; that every portion of animated existence has in 
itself its own rise, tendency, and destiny ; that the condition of 
creatures on earth is regulated by works of merit and demerit: that 
works of merit not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they 

f )revail, raise the world itself to prosperity ; while, on the other 
land, when vice is predominant, the world degenerates till the 
universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that thoi*e is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by 
religious merit ; but they do not regard him as the governor of 
the world. To the present grand period, comprehending all the 
time included in a kulpfi, they assign five deities, four of whom 
have already appeared, including Goutfimfi, or Booddhil, whose ex- 
altation continues five thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired 
A. D. 1814. After the expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint 
will obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred millions of 
saints are said to be canonized with each deity, though it is 
admitted that Booddhil took only £4,000 devotees to heaven with 
him. 


The lowest state of existence is in hell ; the next, is that in 
the forms of bmtes : both tliese are states of punishment. The 
next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. The next 
includes many degrees of honour and happiness up to demi-gods, 
&c. which are states of I'eward for works of merit. The ascent to 
superior deity is from the state of man. 

» Some idea of their advance in science may be gathered from an interesting ac- 
count of the Religion and Literature of the BiSrmaus, inserted in the 6th voL of the 
Asiatic Researches, by Dr. F. Buchanan. 
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The Bouddhiie are taught, that there are four euperior heavens 
which are not destroyed at the end of a kdiptt ; that below these, 
there are twelve other heavens, followed by six inferior heavens ; 
idler whieh follows the eaitb ; then the world of snakes ; and 
then thirty-two chief hells; to which are to be added, one hun- 
dred and twenty hells of milder torments. 

The highest state of glory is absorption. Tlie person who is 
unchangeame in his resolution ; who has obtained the knowledge 
of thin^ past, present, and to come through one kiilpii ; who can 
make himself invisible ; go where he pleases ; and who has 
attained to complete abstraction, will enjoy absorption.*' 

Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great men on 
earth ; and those who are wicked, are born in the forms of different 
animals, or consigned to difierent hells. The happiness of these 
heavens is described as entirely sensual. 

The Bouddhtis believe, that at the end of a kfilpil the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent of this 
period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison : * If a man 
were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and to renew these 
joumies once in every hundred years, till the mountain were 
worn down by his feet to an atom, the time required to do this 
would be nothing to the fourth part of a kfilpC.* 

Booddhtl, before his exaltation, taught his followers, that 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an 
assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal reverence with 
himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an image of 
Booddhil, he says, ‘ I take refuge in Booddhfi ; I take refuge in 
his doctrine ; 1 l^e refuge in his followers.’ 

There are five commands given to the common Bouddhifs ; 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life ; the second forbids 
theft ; the third, adultery ; the fourth, falsehood ; the fifth, the 
use of spirituous liquors. There are other commands for superior 
classes, or devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, music festivals, 
perfumes, elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of the 
highest merit, one is the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with a 
person’s own flesh. 

The temples erected in honor of Booddhtf , in the Bfirman 

^ The Hindoo idea of absorption is, tliat tbs soul is received into the divine as- 
sense ; but as the Bouddbtls reject the doctrine of a aeparate Supreme Spirit, it is 
difficult to say what are th^ ideas of abeoxption. Dr. Buchanan saya, (Asiatic Be- 
aearches, voL vi. p. 180.} Nirvand * implies (that is, among the Bdrmans) exemption 
from all the miaenes incident to. hummuty, but by no means annihilation. 

^ When tim anthor asked a Jainii why, since the object of their worship was 
nattier creator nor preserver, they honored him as God, he was answered, that it 
was an act of homage to exalted merit. 
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empire, are of variotis sizes and forms, as qiiadrangular> pentaganal, 
hexagoRal, bepiagoital, or octagonal. Those of a round s^ral 
form oan. be erected only by the king, (ft by persons high in <^ee. 
An eleyated spot is preferred for the erection of these edifices ; but 
where such an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected 
upon the second, thiid, fourth, fifth, or sixth teiTace. These piles 
are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled up with eai*th or 
rubbish ; lime-stone is seldom used, generally earth or brick-dust. 
Those who can afibrd it have their temples gilt all over, which 

S 'ves them a grand appearance. A coating of black lacker being 
id upon the plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella 
made of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the border of which some persons suspend bells ; the sound of 
these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a pleasing 
effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, 
which the people ring to give notice of their arrival. Images of 
lions, and monsters of various descriptions, facing the four quarters, 
or on each side of the gate- ways, are to be seen attached to most 
temples. 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of chaiity for strangers 
arc erected, in which images of Ifooddhu are placed. UmbrSlas 
and stone pots, in imitation of those used by Goutilmti as a 
mendicant, are also placed near temples. 

The temples of Booddhit in Ceylon are very large, some of 
them capable of containing 3,000 people. Many of them have 
verandahs all round. The hall containing the image is very 
spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to do so. 
The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, rice, betle-nut, 
&c. repeating certain prayers. I'he priest cleanses the temple, 
pi’eserves the lights, and receives the offerings. A worshipper 
may present his own offerings, if he is acquainted with the 
formulas. The five commands are repeated by a priest twice a 
day to the people, who stand up and repeat them after him. 

Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of a village, 
as works of merit. Several festivals precede the opening of a 
temple, as, at laying the foundation ; at setting up the image ; at 
fixing the umbrella ; at the purification ; and at the consecration. 
These feasts are sometimes continued four or five days, when 
musicians and dancing girls are employed, various pantomiiuical 
representations are exhibited, and a great concourse of people enter- 
tamed.^ Offering of various kinds are presented to Booddhfi and 
the priests. The latter make a discourse to the assembly on 
the virtue of building temples, grounding their address on some 
apothegm of the saint. 

Booddhfi, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon a 
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throne placed on elepheiiits, or enoireled.by an hydra ; or in the 
habit of a king, iiecoixi|^ied by his attendants. Inmost of the 
modem images, however, he is represented in a sitting posture, 
with his legs folded, his right hand resting upon his right and 
his left upon his lap : a yellow cloth is cast over his left shoulder, 
which envelopes his right arm. His hair is generally in a curling 
state, like that of an A^ican ; his ears are long, as though distended 
by heavy ear-rings. The image is generally placed in the centre of 
the temple, under a small arch prepared for the puipose/or under 
a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. Images of celestiai attendants, 
male and female, are frequently placed in front of the image. In 
some places the image of Jeevflntiktirii, a mendicant, wno had 
400,000 disciples, and who foretold the deification of Booddhfi, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind him 
with li^gging dishes in their hands, and Soom^dhil, a form of 
Booddhfi, lying prostrate before bim, in a posture of reverence. 

It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient reli- 
gion of the Burmans consisted piincipally in religious austeiities. 
When a person becomes initiated into the priesthood, he immedi- 
ately renounces the secular state, lives on alms, and abstains from 
food after the sun has passed the meridian. The ancient writing 
of the Btirmans mention an oixier of female priests ; but it is likely 
that these were only female mendicants. 

Priests are forbidden to marry ; they are to live by mendicity ; 
are to possess only three gaments, a begging dish, a girdle, a razor, 
a needle, and a cloth to strain the water which they drink, that 
they may not devour insects. 

The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously as a 
work of merit, the children being maintained at home by their 
parents. If a priest finds a pupil to be of quick pai*ts, be persuades 
the parents to make him a priest ; but if a boy wish to embrace a 
secular life after he has been some time in the college, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

Boys of five years of age and upwards ai'e admitted into the 
Burmaii seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At their initiation, 
the parents generally give a feast, which continues for thi’ee orfour 
days ; at the close of which time the youth, arrayed in costljr gar- 
ments and ornaments, and attended by a large retinue, is led 
through the town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. As 
soon as he arrives, he is stript of bis attire ; his head is shaved ; 
he is clothed with a yellow ^rment, and a pot, or beggar’s dish, is 
put into his hand ; and it this manner he is committed to his tu^r. 

The student is to observe the following rules ; to abstain froih 
murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, food after noon- 
day, dancing, music, &c. from flowers and perfumes, elegant accom- 
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modatiotis, the tree of gold and silver. Should be fail in keeping 
these prohibitions he is disqualified for larger advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the 
order of priests. 

To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the observance of which 
for ten years entitles them to the rank of a priest of the first order, 
and empowers them to have colleges and disciples under them. 

A Bfirman college is built in the style of a palace by some per- 
son of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled caves, many of 
which are still to be seen in the ancient city of Pougan. 

Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices among the 
Btirmans, enclosed by a wall, and intended for the accommodation 
of learned men, who meet to consult each other on religious mat- 
ters. In some instances, an image of Goutumu is set up in a con- 
spicuous part of the building. 

The houses of the priests are built as works of merit, and 
offered to them. A temple and a house for priests are commonly 
built at once. It is a law in these houses, that a priest shall 
always give his bed to a priest who is a stranger, if necessary. The 
common peeple are never suffered to sit upon a priest’s mat or bed. 

The investiture of a priest is a very important ceremony. To 
ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a priest should be pi-esent 
who has been initiated twenty years, and not less than five priests 
who have been in orders ten years each. The ceremony, from 
which spectators are carefully excluded, is conducted in a temple 
peculiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded with a 
screen of mats. At tlie commencement, a priest goes out, and asks 
the crowd, whether they have any objection to the youth’s becom- 
ing a priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented to 
the chief priest, and is asked many questions ; as, if he be free 
from disease ; if he be perfect in his elementary knowledge ; if he 
have obtained the consent of his parents. After many formulas 
have been repeated, he is clothed in white ; and the eight utensils, 
composing the whole property of a priest, are hung around him. 
He 18 at length clotlied like an old priest, and led to some college, 
where he remains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completelj^ initiated into the duties of the priesthood. 

The four quaiiers of the moon or festival days among the 
Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these occasions 
near a temple, the people bring their offerings, and present them 
to two priests employed in instructing the assembled multitude ; 
the one speaks in the Palee, and the other explains his words in 
Cingalese. Drums are beaten at intervals, and the temple is illu- 
minated. 
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Formerly, it would seem that religions feasts were held 
monthly among the BSrmans : as, the water feast ; that for pre- 
senting drink*ofierings to the images of BooddhtL ; that for water- 
ing the trees of the Ficus Indica ; the interrogatory feast ; one in 
honour of the priests ; another in honour of GtindshS ; the boat 
festival ; the feast of alms ; the candle feast ; the feast of ^ving 
clothes to the priests ; the lot festival ; aiid the festival for jnacing 
fire near the images of BooddhtL At present, the Btlrman feasts 
are held at the full and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended ; the people pay their homage to 
Goutiimu at the temples, presenting to the image rice, fruits, 
flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often fast during the whole day. 
Some visit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions fi*om 
the Bouddhfi writings. 

According to the religion of Booddhfi, there are no distinctions 
of caste. Polygamy is not forbidden by the Bouddhfi doctrine, and 
it is not uncommon for a man to have a plurality of wives. The 
Bilrmans bum their dead with many ceremonies, especially the 
bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhfis believe that 
Brfimha is the head of the Brfimhacharees, and lives with them in 
one of the higher heavens ; the Vishnoo, Shivfi, Kartil^fi, and Soo- 
mfina, are the chief ministers of IndriL, the king of heaven, who 
has twenty-eight inferior ministers. An intelligent native of Oeylon 
assured the author, that the Bouddhns dislike the Hindoo religion 
more than they do Mahometanism. 


The Substcmce of the Tdmee JatH, an Account of the Incar- 
nation of Booddhil. 

Translated from the Biinnan, by Mr. F. Carey. 

The divine one, while remaining in the Jatii forest, began to 
relate his celebrated departure into the forest, and, in reciting the 
encomium, uttered this Jatii of king T^mee. 

Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly of 
audience, continued to celebrate the departure of Bhiirfvfi. Bhfi- 
gfivtt said, ‘ O mendicants ! why are you assembly? They re- 
plied. ^ We are conversing on this subject.’ He rejoined, ' O men- 
dicants, this is not the only time of my departure ; formerly, to 
accomplish unattained austerities, let it not suijrise you that I 
left my kingdom, and departed into the forest.’ Having said this, 
he remained silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhtlgttvtl reveal- 
ed to them the history of the Jatfis : — 

' O ye mendicants ! in the kingdom of Kasheekii, and in the 
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city of Varantisee, (Benares,) formerly reigned Kashee Baja» a king 
who possessed every excellent quality, ancb^had sixteen ihonsand 
wives. The citizens said among themselves, ' Our sovereign baa 
neither son nor daughter to preserve his family from extinction : 
they therefore assembled in the presence of the king, and, observ- 
ing the rules laid down in the KooShti Jatti, thus addressed him : 
‘O king! supplicate for a son.’ I'he king, calling his sixteen 
thousand wives, said, ' Supplic^ite ye for a son/ Chtiindra, and 
the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the gods, made 
supplication, but obtained neither son nor daughter. This queen, 
Chttndra-ddvee, perfected in holy rites, was the daughter of Mfirdii 
raja. The king said, ' 0 spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.* 
Tlie queen, at the full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposing 
upon a sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ‘I 
])ave certainly performed perfect vows ; therefore to me a son will 
be granted.* Thus saying, she repeated her vows. Through her 
piety, tlie angel, having been made acquainted with the queen’s 
desires, said, ' CliAndra-devee supplicates for a son ; I will certain- 
ly now grant her this blessing/ Looking around for a proper per- 
son to be incarnate in her womb, he beheld Booddhn-stitwti. This 
person had reigned over the kingdom of Varanflsee during twenty 
years; after death lie fell into Ooshnudu-nirflyti, where he was 
jiunished eighty thousand years ; he was next born in Tavittingsa, 
where he spent his life, and at death possessed an inclination to 
ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, going to 
him, said, ^ O thou great one, produced in the world of mortals, by 
thee works of merit shall be accomplished, and much people be 
made happy. The queen of Kashee prays for a son ; wilt thou con- 
sent to be incarnate in her womb V He added, ‘ There are also five 
hundred .sons of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are 
willing to be reproduced.' Booddhfl-sfltwu consented ; and having 
transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods, he was conceiv- 
ed in tlie womb of Chfindra-ddvee ; the other gods, in those of the 
wives of the nobles. At that time the womb of Chfindra-ddvee shone 
as with refulgent gems ; and knowing thatshehad conceived, she sent 
information of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
At length she was blessed with a sou, replete with every excellence. 
On the same day also, in the houses of the nobles, the five hundred 
sons of the gods were bom. At the time of the birth, the king, 
surrounded by his assembled nobles, remained in the palace yard, 
when they addressed him thus : ‘ O sovereign, to thee a son is bom.* 
The king was filled with affection towards his first-born, which, 
penetrating through fiesh and bone, adhered to the marrow ; in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind became com- 
])ORed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘ To me a son is bom : 
are ye pleased V They answered, ^ What dost thou say ? Before, we 
wore without a sovereign ; now he is born, and we have obtained 
a ruler.* 
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The king thus commanded his chief officer : ‘ It is my son’s 
pi^rogative to have attendants ; go thou to the houses of the nobles, 
and see who have been born to-day.’ The chief officer found the 
five hundred sons, and, returning, related to the king what he had 
seen. The king sent giirments to each of the five hundred chil- 
dren ; and also five hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhfi- 
sfitwi, four times sixty small-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was any defect. 

If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw the 
breast, its neck grows long ; if upon the lap of a short woman, it 
grows hump-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin woman, her thighs 
injure it ; if upon the lap of a very corpulent woman, it straddles 
or trembles when it walks ; if upon the lap of a ver}" long-breasted 
woman, it becomes flat-nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold ; 
an asthmatic woman’s milk is sour ; a woman who has an obstruc- 
tion in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, rejecting 
all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty small-breasted, 
honey-like, milk-producing nurses, and paying gi’eat homage to 
the infant, the king bestowed a reward upon Chundra-dt^vee ; 
when she, receiving the favour, returned it again to her loid. 

Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the prog- 
nosticating bramhtins to be called, and, making large presents to 
them, enquired concerning the child’s destiny. Ihe bramhuns 
examined the marks on the child, and said, ' O most illustrious 
sovereign, this child is replete vdth every propitious and excellent 
quality ; he is qualified to govern not only this single island, but 
the two thousand surrounding islands ; nor do we perceive the 
least evil in his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and proceeded to 
name the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
kingdom of Kasheekti. On that day the heart of the king, and 
the hearts of all his subjects, became tranquil. The child too was 
born wet, and was therefore called. T^mee. 

When the child was a month old, the nurses, embi’acing him, 
brought him to the king ; who, viewing his beloved child, kissed 
its head, and, causing it to be placed upon his Jap, I'emained satisfied. 

At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, wlio 
commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes with a prickly 
whip ; another to be cast into prison ; another to be pierced with a 
spear ; and the other to be placed upon a shoolee.*" Muha-siitwfi, 
healing the words of the father, was afraid ; and trembling, reflect- 
ed thus : ^ My father, obliged to be a king, has committed many 
weighty and hell-deserving deeds.’ 

On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid under 
the white umbrella, upon an adonied pleasure-abounding bed ; 

^ An instrument upon which the criminal i» impaled. 
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where, after reposing for a short time, he opened his-eye»> and 
beholding the white umbrella, and the gi*eat splendour of hda 
apartment, he became exceedingly afraid, more than before* 
While reflecting how he came to this abode of cruelty, by the 
strength of his Ibmier knowledge he perceived, that he had come 
from the heavens of the gods; looking still further back, he 
remembered that he had been burning in hell ; looking back to a still 
more remote period, he recognized himself as a king of that place, 
(Benares,) and said to himself : ‘ Having reigned twenty years in 
Varannsee, I was punished eighty thousand years in hell ; and 
now I have sprung to birth again in tliis place, in this abode of 
thieves. To four culprits j^esterday my father spoke harsh, hell- 
exposing words. Now undoubtedly I must reign again, and be 
again cast into hell, where I must endure great afiliction.’ Terror 
feU upon Miihasutwu, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body 
withered like a lotos rubbed between the hand ; and while con- 
sidering by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, his 
mother, thus consoled him: ‘O child, Tbrnee-koomai-ti, be not 
sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful : thou desirest to be released from 
this abode of thieves ; therefore, though not lame, thou makest 
thyself to appear as one lame ; though not deaf, thou makest 
thyself deaf ; though not dumb, thou makest thyself as one dumb.’ 
Booddhfl-stitwfl, having derived consolation from the words of the 
goddess, repeated the second stanza : ‘ O goddess, I will do what 
thou Ijast commanded.’ 

1'he king, having appointed the five hundred youths to remain 
with his son as a guard, they cried for the breast ; but Muha- 
sutwil, affrighted at the idea of being cast into hell, exclaimed, 

‘ Though I be even parched up to-day, death is preferable to being 
east into liell.’ Thus reflecting, he neither cried nor wept. The 
nurses made known the fact to Clmndra-ddvee, and she related 
it to the king. From that time, they let the child fast beyond 
the usual period, and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment 
for the whole day ; though the dread of falling into hell, how- 
ever, though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ‘ My son is hungry,' gave him the Di'east herself ; 
but though she nourished him at intervals during a whole year, 
she could not understand his intentions. 

The nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children of 
the age of one year take a liking to sweetmeats ; and, adding, 
we will try Booddhfl-sutwii with them ; caused the five hundr^ 
3 ^ouths to be seated by liim, and placing various sorts of sweetmeats 
before him and them, retired to a secret place. The other youths, 
leaping and scrambling, devoured the sweetmeats ; but Booddhii- 
sutwfiL warned himself, saying, ‘ O thou Tdmee-koomarii, desirii^ 
hell, dost thou wish for this food ? Filled with hoiTor, he did 
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not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweetmeats 
for a whole year, but were unable to look into his heart. 

[The work then goes on to .relate, that the next year they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fruits before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him ; and for another year great varieties of food. Tliey 
next endeavoured during a year to affright him with fire ; during 
another with a furious elephant ; during another with serpents : 
but he remained destitute of fear as well as of desire. At the age 
of ei^ht, they endeavoured to amuse him with dances ; at nine to 
terrify him with swords ; at ten with loud noises from sliells ; at 
eleven with a horrid drum ; at twelve with extraordinary lights in his 
bed-room ; at thirteen they covered him with molasses, and let the 
flies torment him ; at fourteen they almost suflbcated him with 
offensive smells ; at fifteen they scorched him with lire ; at sixteen 
they introduced into his presence beautiful females, perfumes, 
dances, &c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen years with the 
sixteen great temptations, and tried him with many other smaller 
temptations ; but they were still unable to enter into his designs ] 

Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling bram- 
h^ns to be called, and said to them : ' At the time of my son’s 
birth, you said, ‘ 'fins child is replete with every fortunate and 
virtuous mark ; neither is there any evil token whatever in him 
but behold he is l>orn lame, dumb, and deaf : your words arc not 
verified/ The bramhuris replied, ‘ O sovereign ! there is notliing 
unknown to the wise. If we had said, the son born to tl)e king 
is stupid, it would have created thee pain of mind ; therefore we 
did not mention the matter.’ Then the king asked what was 
proper to be done. The bramhuns answered, ‘ Great sovereign, 
while this youth remains in the palace, we perceive three evils 
may happen ; one to the king’s life, another to the white umbrella, 
another to the queen : therefore, without delay, put the unfortu- 
nate horses to the unfortunate chariot, and placing him therein, 
carry him out by the west gate to the burying-ground, and, having 
dug a square hole, bury him.* The king, through the dread of 
these evils, adopted this advice. 

Chundra-d^vee, informed of these designs, went alone to the 
king, and haying made obeisance, said, ‘ O sovereign, thou confer- 
redst a blessing upon me, and I, having received it, committed it 
to thee : now give it me again/ The king replied, " Take it, O 
queen/ She then said, ‘ O king, give the kingdom to my son.’ 
The king repli^, ' It is out of ray power; thy son is an idiot/ 
The queen replied, ‘ 0 sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to 
give him the kingdom in perpetuity, give it him for seven years 
only,* The king replied, ‘ I cannot, 0 queen :* but she renewed 
her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited for a reign 
only of seven days; and this was granted. 
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Immediately the mother, decorating her eon, thus addressed 
him : ‘ O T^mee-koomartt ! the kingdom is thine/ I’hen causing 
proclamation to be made by the sound of the drum, and commanding 
the whole dty to be adorned, she seated her son upon an elephant, 
with the white umbrella carried over his head. After being thus 
convej’^ed round the city, she caused him to^ be laid upon a noble 
bed ; and be sought her beloved son, during the whole night, thus : 
* O son, T^mee-koomai-ti ! in attending on thee for sixteen years, 
my eyes smart with weeping ; my heart is as though it were 
pierced through. I know thou art not lame, &c. Do not leave 
me childless.* After the same manner she besought him the 
following day, and the five remaining days. 

On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, 
thus addressed him, ' O Soonundu, charioteer, to-morrow, early in 
the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate 
chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be carried out by the 
west gate ; and after having dug a square hole in the burying- 
ground, cast him into it, and with the back of the spade break his 
skull : thus causing him to die, cover him with dust ; and having 
accomplished the work of increasing the earth, bathing, come 
away.’ The queen, having overheard what passed, was filled 
with sorrow, and going to her son, addressed him, son, 
Tdmee ! thy father, the king of Kasheeku, has issued orders to 
bury thee early to-morrow morning. O son ! early to-morrow 
thou wilt die.’ Hearing this, Mfiha-sfitwu thus gratulated 
himself : * 0 Tdmee-koomaru ; thy sixteen years are now accom- 
plislied !’ But his mother’s heart was pierced through with sorrow. 
T^mee added, ‘ T have attained to the consummation of my desires 
but he refrained from speaking to his mother. 

Earl}^ in tlie morning, the charioteer, having harnessed the 
horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, and Muha- 
sfitwil’s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to tlie fortunate 
chariot ; then, stopping the chariot at the king’s door, he entered 
the inner apartments, and saluting the queen Chfindra, he thus 
addressed her : ‘ O queen ! be not wroth ; it is the king's command.’ 
Thus saying, with the back of his hand having put away the queen, 
who was sleeping with her son enfolded in her arms, he took up 
the youth as a garland of flowers, [viz., gently or carefully as a 
person would carry tender flowers,] and descended from the palace. 
At this time Chfindra-d^vee, smiting her breast, and weeping 
aloud, remained in the place-yard. Mfiha-sfitwtL, beholding his 
mother, said to himself silently, ‘ My mother will die fi’om the 
anguish of her mind.’ But correcting himself, he added, in his 
©wn mind, ‘ If I speak, the efforts of sixteen years will certainly 
become abortive.’ 

The charioteer having put Booddhii-sfitwfl into the chariot, 
said, ‘ I will go out at the west gate but through the merit of 
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;^ddhti-siitwtt*s austerities, the charioteer, deluded by the gods, 
turned the chariot, and driving it out at the east gate, was precipi- 
tated to the distance of twenty -four miles at once. The charioteer, 
seeing before him a thick forest, mistook it for the burying-gax)und; 
and thinking it an excellent place, drove the chariot to one side of 
the road, halted, and descended. He now stripped Muha-sfltwti of 
his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a suitable place : 
then with a spade he began to dig a square grave, at no great dis- 
tance from the chariot. At this moment Booddhu-stitwu I'eflected 
thus : ‘ Now is my time for exertion; it is true, I have not moved 
hand nor foot for sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not 
possess strength.’ He arose, rubbed his. arms and legs, descended 
from the chariot, and then walking backward and forward several 
times, found he {possessed strength sufficient to go the distance of 
of eight hundred miles in one day. He then said, * Should the 
charioteer contend with me, I will see whether I possess strength to 
wrestle with him or not and laying hold of the hinder part of 
the carriage, threw it, as though it had been a child’s plaything, so 
that it continued twirling round and round. 

After this, T^mee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments of the 
gods, and calling Vishwu-kurmii, the son of the gods, thus addres- 
sed liirri : ‘ O Visbwu-kunnu, go thou to T^inee-koomarti, the son 
of the king of Kaslicckiji, and array him.’ Vishwu-kurmu descend- 
ed, bearing ten thousand pieces of cloth, and bound them round 
Booddhii-sutvvn’s head ; and thus, with the garments of the gods 
and mortals, arrayed him like a devu. 

Booddlin-sutwu, shining like the king of the gods, went 
to the hole the cljarioteer was digging, and standing by the 
>u*iuk, invoking, uttered the third stanza: 'O charioteer! 
why art thou digging that grave in such haste ? O thou ! 
dost thou hear what 1 say? what wilt thou do with that grave?’ 
Tlie charioteer, hearing the above words, without looking up, said, 

‘ To the king has been born a son who is dumb, lame, and desti- 
tute of understanding ; and the king has commanded me to bury 
him in tlie wilderness.’ Muha-siitwu said, ‘ I am neither deaf, nor 
dumb, nor lame. O charioteer 1 if thou bury me in this wilder- 
ness, thou wilt do a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms ; 
hear me speak, 0 charioteer ! By burying me in this wilderness, 
thou wilt commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, ‘ Who 
can this ]>ej*sonage be, who has continued praising himself from the 
time of his arrival ?’ then beholding his features exquisitely beauti- 
ful, he contini^ed, * Who can this person be ? Is he a man, or a god ? 
and added the following stanza : ‘ Art thou a god, or a gundhflrvii 
or the ddvfi Pooritndurn ! Who art thou? Whose son ? Ho^ shall 
I know thee ?’ Mfiha-sutwu, describing himself in humble language, 
recited this stanza : ‘ I am neither a god, nor a gfindhttrvfll, nor 
Pporundtiril : I am the son of the king of KasheekiS, for whom 
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thou art digging this grave ; the son of that king by whom thou 
art nourished. 0 charioteer! undoubtedly it is an evil thing for 
thee to bury me in this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of 
the tree under the shade of wliich he sits and sleeps, is a worthless 
person.^ 

Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not believe him 
to be Booddnfl-sutwii. The latter therefore said, ‘ I will convince 
him by a godlike acclamation.’ Then, by a dreadful vociferation, 
echoing through the thick forest, he proceeded to utter the stanza 
descriptive of the blessings of friendship : ‘ 0 charioteer ! he who 
does not act unfaithfully towards his fiiend, has abundance of food, 
not only in his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 
who wrongs not his friend, to whatever country, town, or city he 
may go, will be revered by all He who acts not the treacherous 
pari toward his friend, thieves will not injure him, nor can kings 
disregard him ; and he will excel all his enemies. He who is a 
faithful friend, is beloved in the assembly, and becomes chief among 
his relatives. He who deceives not his friend, but honours him, 
becomes honoumble, and renowned in noble deeds. He who acts 
not treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of others, 
is venerated ; saluting others, he is saluted, and obtains glor}?” and 
renown. He who deals faithfully with his friend, shines like flame, 
is glorious as the gods, nor is he forsaken of the deity of prosperity. 
He who deceives not his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever 
he plaints in his field flourishes and bears fruit. He wlio does not 
wrong his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious part 
toward his friend, can never be hurt by his enemies : but stands 
firm like a well-rooted tree, upon which the wind has no effect.’ 
Thus Booddhii-sutwu, in the above stanza, set foi’th meritorious 
actions. 

The charioteer then left off digging the grave, and, going to 
the chariot, missed the robes and ornaments. He then returned, 
and looking round recognized Booddhu-sutwfi, at whose feet he 
fell, and lifting up bis joined hands, uttered the following stanza : 
— ' Come, let me receive thee ; it is right that thou shouldest in- 
herit thine own house. 0 thou king’s son 1 what art thou doing 
in this wilderness V Mfiha-sutwfi replied, ^ I have no desire for the 
kingdom, nor for relations nor riches: father and mother have 
rejected me; the. inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected me ; the j^ouths have discarded me ; my mother has 
sent me away ; my father has cast me off ; I myself have 
become a mendicant, nor have I the least inclination for ob- 
jects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the object of their 
desire^ : ,1 am V^pitkit the BrSmhficharee. To me, who have left 
every thing, what cause of dread or fear can there be T The 
charioteer repHed, ‘ Possessing such melodious and excellent speech. 
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wherefore didvst thou not speak when with thy father and mother? 
Mtiha-sfitwii answered, ‘ I ruled twenty years at Vamnilsee, in con- 
sequence of which I was tormented eighty thousand years in hell. 
Dreading a similar calamity, I did not permit myself to be rein- 
stated in the kingdom. On this account too, I forbore speaking to 
father or mother. My father, seating me upon his knee, command- 
ed four culprits to be punished in the following manner : — ‘ Kill 
one ; bind the other ; having pierced one, anoint him with painful 
corrosives ; impale the other ' Hearing these severe commands, I 
was induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness ; though not 
lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and remain besmeared 
in my own excrements. O charioteer, what wise man, for his sus- 
tenance, will perpetrate the five crimes' ?* Know, 0 charioteer! 
that I am a brumlnicharee. Certainly the deliberate have their 
desires accomplished ; 1 am a brumhucharee. To me, having de- 
parted into the wilderness, what cause of fear V 

The charioteer, hearing this, said within himself, ^ This youth 
has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid carcase, and has en- 
tered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of what use will the world 
be to 'ine ? I also will embrace the life of a mendicant.' Thus re- 
flecting, he uttered the following stanza: — king’s son! I will 
enter upon the life of a hermit with thee. O prince ! I prefer a 
hermitage ; call me to join thee.’ Muha-stltwfi said, ' Verily, I will 
make him a mendicant immediately.’ But, reflecting again, he 
said, ' Neither my father nor mother will come here ; and this 
chariot, these liorses, ornaments, and robes, will surely he destroy- 
ed in this place, "i’hey will say, has not this youth become a can- 
nibal, and devoured the charioteer V Perceiving a way to promote 
the welfare of his father and mother, and being desirous of making 
it appear, that the horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due 
by the charioteer, he uttered the following stanza : — ‘ O charioteer I 
take back the chariot; and, cancelling the debt, return.’ The 
charioteer then reflected tlius within himself : ‘ While I am gone 
to the town, should Mnha-sutwn retire to any other place, and his 
father, hearing of his .son's welfare, say, ^ Shew him to me, and 
should I be unable to produce him, the father will punish me ; I 
will therefore receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other 

f lace.’ He then uttered the following stanza : * Success to thee ; 

will comply with thy solicitations ; but attend to this my re- 
quest : remain here until I bring the king. I am not certain 
whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee.’ Muha-sfltwif re- 
plied, ^ 0 charioteer ! I will act accoSing to thy word ; I have a 
desire to see my father ; return to the town. Inform my relatives 
of my welfare, and tell my father and mother, that I have sent 
them my salutation.’ 

* The Hindoo shastrilB, as well as the BotiddhiS, mention five ‘ mortal sins,’ viz- 
stealing five tolas of gold, crim. con. with the wife of a spiritual guide, slaying cows 
and bramhiins, and m’inldug eipirituous liquors. 
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Saying this, Mttha-sfltwii bowed bis head like a golden plan- 
tain tree, and observed the five touches, (that is, he cansea his 
thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) placing his faoe to- 
wards the town of Varantlsee. The charioteer, having received 
his instinictions, circumambulating the youth, ascended the cai*, 
and drove towards the town. 

At this moment Chtfndra-ddvee, opening the lion door, and 
striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, beholding the 
chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by himself, with eyes 
full of tears, wept ; and looking towards him, said within herself, 
^ Having killed the son of my bosom, this charioteer is returning 
to us. Has he killed my son ? Has he performed the ceremony of 
increasing the earth V Beholding the charioteer approach after 
having murdered her darling son, she said again within herself, 

‘ Will not the merciless enemies rejoice ? O charioteer ! when thou 
killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how? Did he weep? 
Pray tell me. When thou interredst my dumb apd lame son, how 
did he make any resistance with his hands and febt ? Pray tell me.” 

The charioteer replied, ‘ O queen, permit me to approach, 
and I will inform thee of all that I have heard and seen conceiving 
the king s son.’ Chundra-d^vee answered, ' O charioteer ! fear 
not : what thou hast heard and seen respecting the kirk’s son, re- 
late to me, without hesitation.’ The charioteer replied, ‘ llie queen’s 
son is neither dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice ; but dreading 
to be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts : he recollected 
his former existence, when, after reigning twenty years in Varanu- 
see, he fell into a flaming hell, and was toimented eighty thousand 
years. Afraid of being king, he consented not to his instalment, 
and for this reason also he spake neither to father nor mother. He 
is complete in every member, of full and even stature, of excellent 
speech and wisdom, and is on the road to heaven. If thou desirest 
to see thy beloved son, come ; I will certainly take thee to the 
place of his abode. Come without delay ; it becomes thee to hasten.’ 

’ The d^vii, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becoming a 
mendicant, sent for Vishwu-kiirmtL, and said: *0 Vishwii-kihmtt, 
son of the gods, the youth Tdmee is anxious to become a hermit ; 
build him a house of leaves, and prepare for him every implement 
necessary for a priest.’ Vishwii-kiirmfi, by his own might, formed 
a delightful residence in the twelve miles-extending forest ; dug 
a pool and a well ; created trees which bore fruit out of their sea- 
son ; and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk four and twenty 
cubits in length, and strewed beautiful crystal-like sand upon it. 
Having prepared all the implements necessary for a priest, he ad- 
ded, ‘ Whosoever desires to become a priest, let him receive these 
implements V And having driven away all noxious animals, and 
biids of unpleasant voice, he returned. 


41 
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Miilia-siitwiS, observing wliat Vishwit-kurmfi had done, and 
knowing that the dev4 had designed it for him, entered the abode. 
Having cast off his former garments, he girded himself with those 
made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s skin over his 
shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed 
a bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the house of leaves, 
with a staff in his band, he caused the lustre of his priesthood to 
appear ; and while walking to and fro, exclaimed, ‘ This is bliss 1 
How happy am I !’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight cere- 
monies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated himself at 
the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of the trees which 
bare out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless water, with- 
out either salt or acid, as on immortal food, he fed upon this, in the 
pot given him by the d^vfi. Thus, reflecting upon the foui* doc- 
. trines of Brumha, he took up his residence in this grove. 

The king of Kasheekfil, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief ofiicer of the army, and said, 'Put the 
horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow the conches, 
beat the large well-braced drum, and the haimonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of my kingdom attend me : 1 will go to 
instruct my son.’ 

The king sent before him the four orders of waniors, amount- 
ing to eighteen fikshouhinees.“ Three days elapsed before they 
were arranged ; and on the fourth day the sovereign of Kasheeku 
left the city. Stepping into his carriage, he said to his concubines, 
' All of you follow me to his attendants, ‘ Take the chamtir&, the 
diadem, the scimitar, and the white umbrella, with the gold- 
adomed shoes, and ascend the chariot.’ The king then departed, 
and quickly arrived at the place where his son Tdrnee was. Be- 
holding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like a Same, Tdmee enquired after the welfare of his father, his 
sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. He asked 
also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and treasuries ; and 
farther, whether the king did not delight in inebriating liquors ; 
whether he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 

The king, out of respect to Mtlha-sutwfi, would not sit upon 
his throne ; his son therefore prepared a seat of leaves : upon this 
too he refused to sit, and placed himself on the ground. Mtiha- 
sfitwii, seeing his father thus seated, entered his hut of leaves, and 
brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to 
entertain his sire, and repeated the following stanza : ' O sovereign, 
partake of my saltless prepared food of leaves ; thou art my guest.’ 

® A complete army is composed of one tfkflhouhinSS, or 109,360 foot, 65,010 
herses, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants. According to this account, therefore,, 
this king of Benares had an army 3,930,600 strong. 
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The king replied, ' I cannot eat leaves ; it is not my food ; I eat 
the soup of clean flesh, and rice.^ Still, out of reverence to Mfiha- 
sutwu, he received a small quantity of the food in his hand, and 
thus addressing him in aflectionate language, ‘ O child, I do not 
feed upon such food,’ seated himself. The queen, Chundra-d^vee, 
surrounded with her maidens, came by a straight road to the 
residence of Booddhii-sfltwu, and beholding her beloved son, fell 
on the ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddhfl-sfltwit’s feet, worshipped him; then arising, with her 
eyes full of tears, she seated hersel in a suitable situation. The 
king said, ' O queen ! beholdest thou the food of thy son ?’ and 
putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by little 
and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ 0 sir, dost thou live 
upon such food as this ? (putting it on their head^ ;) thou performest 
very severe austerities.’ Thus saying, and worshipping him, 
they seated themselves. The king said, * O beloved youth, this 
food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to me. 
How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse food, hast such a 
beautiful appearance ?’ Muha-sfltwu said, " Because, 0 king, I 
sleep upon this bed of leaves, my countenance appears so beautiful : 
no instruments of defence, used for the protection of kings, are 
placed over me ; but on account of ray serene repose, my counte- 
nance is of this beautiful hue. I feel no remorse for what is past, 
no concern about what will occur, and I am resigned to what 
happens ; therefore my countenance appears gay : the foolish, 
because they are anxious about what may happen, and sorry for 
what is past, wither away as a plucked green reed.’ 

The king, reflecting, ‘ I am come here to anoint my son, 
and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, ‘ O son ! I will bestow upon 
thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and array- 
ed footmen, with delightful hoi’ses : I will also give thee the 
maidens adorned with all sorts of ornaments ; raise up progeny by 
them, and thou shalt become our sovereign ; virgins well versed in 
dancing and singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will 
bring thee adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast 
raised a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What art thou 
doing in this wilderness V 

Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddhtt-sfitwfl: — ‘ O 
sir ! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts ; the young may be- 
come ascetics ; a youtlv s becoming a priest is extolled even by the 
sages. I will perform virtuous actions ; I have not the least desire 
to be installed in the kingdom. I have seen a youth, the beloved 
son of much anxiety, who could but just say ^father, mother,’ die 
before he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) aa the 
sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and women, even when 
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young, die : if therefore the young die, who can confide in life ? 
Even as the life of fish in a scarcity of water is very short, so the 
life of mortals shortens by every passing night : of what avail then 
is youth ? Men are constantly harassed, constantly surrounded ; 
they pass away without seeing good : therefore why wilt thou 
install me in the kingdom V 

The sovereign of Kasheekfi said, son, inform me who 
harass mankind ; who agitate mankind ; and what is it that passes 
away without profit/ Booddhu-sfitwfi replied, ‘ Death harasses 
mankind; increasing age suiTOunds them. This know, O sire ! 
that as the thread grows less and less by every insertion of the 
shuttle, so the life of man dwindles away. As the waters of an 
ov’^erflowing river never re-ascend, so the days of man never return. 
An overfiowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ 

The king, hearing the virtuous sa3dngs of Booddhfi-sutwfi, 
became very dissatisfied with human life ; and being desirous of 
becoming a hermit, said, ‘ I will not return to the city : I will 
certainly cause my son to return, and the white umbrella to be 
given to him.’ Thus reflecting, and being desirous of enticing his 
sou to accept the kingdom, he said, [Here the same offers are repeat- 
ed of horses, footmen, elephants, virgins, &c.] 

To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Muha-sutwu replied, 
‘ O sire ! why temptest thou me with perishing wealth, dying 
women, and youthful bloom ? O king ! what is love, the pleasant 
look, present delight, anxiety in pursuit of wealth, sons, and 
daughter, and wives, to me, who am released from the bonds of 
iniquity ? I know that deatii will not forget me ; therefoJ’e, of 
what use are pleasures and riches ? As the shedding of ripe fruit is 
a constant evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety. 
Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to be seen at 
night ; and of the many seen in the evening, how few are to be 
seen in the morning ! Virtuous deeds ought to be practised to-day, 
for who can tell but we must die to-morrow ; nor is there any pos- 
sible escape from the arrows of death. O sire ! thieves long after 
riches ; I am freed fi’om the bonds of iniquity. Return, return, 
O king ! I have no desire for the kingdom.’ 

Hearing these sayings, the king, as well as Chundra-ddvee, with 
the sixteen thousand maidens, and all the nobles, were desirous of 
becoming mendicants. The king made proclamation, ‘ Whosoever 
wishes, let him come to my son, and become a priest.’ This he also 
caused to be published by the sound of the drum throughout the 
city. The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their houses open, quitted the town, 
and went out to the king ; who thus, with many of his subjects, 
embraced a forest residence with Mfiha-sfitwfi. The hermitage grant- 
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ed by the angel was filled with people to the extent of six miles; 
Muha-siitwii also put his house of leaves in order : the women be 
placed in the interior, because women are apt to be afraid ; to the 
men he assigned the yard. 

All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on the 
ground, eat thereof, and performed the rites of ascetics. Muha- 
sfitwfi, by the power of his devotions being raised in the air, 
delivered virtuous and mellifluous sayings. 

At that time a neighbouring monarch, hearing that the king 
of Varanusee had departed from the city, and had entered the 
wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, 'I will take possession of his 
kingdom upon which he left his own capiW, and entering the 
city of Varanusee, beheld it richly adorned. Ascending the palace, 
and struck with its gems, he said to himself, ^ There must be some 
evil here, or the king of Kasheeku would not have left this wealth.^ 
Thus reflecting, he called seven persons who had been left behind, 
and enquired of them, 'Did any disaster befal your sovereign in this 
town V The drunkards replied, ‘ No, O king !’ The king enquired, 

‘ Why, then, did he forsake it?’ They replied, ‘T^mee, the son of our 
sovereign, would not accept the government ; but feigning himself 
deaf, dumb, &;c. departed from the city, and entered the forest, to 
perfoi*ra the rites of an ascetic : on which account our sovereign, 
accompanied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites of an anchorite near his son. ’ The illustrious monarch, hearing 
what they said, was overjoyed, and said, ^ I also will become a 
hermit : by what gate did your sovereign depart ?’ They replied, 

‘ By the east gate.’ The king, accompanied by his attendants, 
departing out at the. east gate, went toward the banks of the 
river. Muha-sutwu, informed of his approach, came from the 
forest, and, by the power of his devotion being seated in the air, 
declared the mellifluous sayings ; on hearing which, this king also, 
with his army, became hermits under Muha-sutwu. In like 
manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an intention 
of taking Varanfisee ; but like the former they embraced a forest 
residence with Booddhu-sutwfi. The elephants and horses became 
wild ; the chariots fell to pieces ; the coin of the treasuries, 
mingled with the sand of the hermitage, was reduced to earth ; 
and the whole concourse of people, having accomplished their 
austerities, went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
their minds enlightened in the society of the sages, were repro- 
duced in the six abodes of the gods. 

Sutwfi, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ' 0 ye mendi- 
cants when 1 formerly left the city, I truly departed ; but this is 
not the period of my departure.’ He then collected together the 
Jatfi. At that time, the daughter of the goddess, who guarded the 
mnbrella, and the charioteer, were reproduced ; the angel became 
Uniro#dhti; the father and mother were reproduced in an illustri- 
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ous familjs the remaining multitude were reproduced as tlie 
assembly of Booddhu. " I, the deaf, lame, and dumb, am declared 
to be god/ 


CHAR III. 

ACCOUNT OF THE JOINUS.' 


‘ The joi litis,’ says T)r. F. Buchanan, ' are spread all over. 
India; but at present are not numerous any where, except in 
Tooluvti. They allege, that formerly they extended over the whole 
of Aryfii, or Bhtirutu-kundu ; and that ail those who had any just 
pi*etensions to be of kshfitriyu descent, were of tlieir sect. It no 
doubt ajipears clear, that, in the south of India, many powerful 
princes were their followers, till the time of Ramanoojii-acharyu.’ 

This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishubhti-ddvii, a Hindoo ; 
who is said, in the Kiilpu-sdoti’fi,*' a joinii shasti*u, from wliich the 
greater part of the following account is extracted, to have been in- 
carnate thirteen times. The Kiilpii-sootrii gives the periods of 
these births, and declares, that at his last appearance, Eishubliti 
was bom in the family of Ikshwakoo ; his father’s name was Nab- 
hee, his mother’s Muroo, (the Shree-Bhaguvutu calls her Mdroo.) 
At this time, says tlie same work, men were in an uncivilized state, 
supported not by their labour, but by the fruits of trees, (ktilpu- 
\T'ikshi[,) which supplied spontaneously all their wants, and under 
which they dwelt, having no houses. The gods descended at the 
birth of Rishttbhu, and, when he was grown to maturity, Indru 
came from heaven to give him in marnage. Bhui-iLtii, and many 
other sons, were the fruits of this marriage.' At the installation 
also of Rishubhfl, Indru was present, and gave him a celestial 
throne. This monarch had the following titles of honor bestowed 

» From the word jiuit (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He who has 
overcome the eight great crimes, is called jinii. These crimes are, eating at night ; 
slaying any animal ; eating the fruit of those trees that give milk, pumpkins, young 
bamb^ plants ; tasting honey, flesh ; taking the wealth of others ; taking by force a 
married woman; eating flowers, butter, cheese; and worshipping the gods of other 
religions. 

This work is written in the UrdhJt-magfljSS and the Prakritfl-L^inkfohwifnlo 
languages : three learned men have written commentaries on it, one of w^ldch, the 
KolpiS'droomjf'kfllika, as well as the Killpti-s5otHf, are in the College library^ Calcutta. 
The Kfllpii-sodtrti is divided into three parts, comprising the history of the joinil 
mendicants, the duties of the wise, and of ascetics. 

« Gomilt^hwflHi-swamSS is mentioned as another son by a diflhrcnt queen, and 
is said to have reigned at Oude.— iSiee Asiatic Rescarcha^ vol. ix. p, 260. # 
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on him : the Groat King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joinfi/ the 
Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Vii^tue. He taught mankind to cul- 
tivate the earth, as well as the first acts of civilization ; and after- 
wards adopted a person as his spiritual guide. Then, during a 
whole year 5 he presented gifts to the people, and renouncing his 
kingdom, went into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he con- 
tinued the devotions of a hermit, and refined all his powers ; to the 
hermits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the principles 
of religion, but initiated twelve persons as his chief disciples ; 
eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the people of various 
countries. Near him were 84,000 joinfis ; 300,000 females, men- 
dicants ; 300,500 other disciples ; and 600,000 females who had 
begun to learn the principles of the joinfi religion ; beside many 
thousands more. At length, after residing several millions of years 
in this forest, at the close of the third of the six yoogus, he obtain- 
ed absorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. 

After Rishfibhu-devu, twenty-two persons are mentioned in 
this work as th^ successive leaders of the sect : "Ojitunat’hh, Sfim- 
bhuvfi-nat’hii Ubhinundumi, Sooinfitee-nathfi, Pudm'fi-pi’fiLbhoo, 
Sooparshwu-nat^hu, Cbfindru-prubhoo®, Soovit-nat’hu, Sheetulh- 
nat'hu, Shr($yangsti, Vasiivu-pdojyri, Vimulu-nathu, "Onfiintu- 
nat’hfi Dlittrm-fi-nat’hu, Shantee-nat’lm, Koont^hfi-nat'hfii, ‘Oru- 
iiat’hfi, Mullee-nat’hu, Munusu-vrStee, Nfimee-nat’hu, Nemfi-nathfi^, 
and Parshwii-nat'hu/ I give the account of the incarnation of 
Parshwu-nat'htl, who is here said to have descended from the tenth 
heaven into the womb of Vamunii, the queen of l&shwii-sdnfi, on the 
fourth of the dark part of the moon, under the star Vishakha, in 
the month Choitra, at Benares. He was bora on the tenth of 
PoushfiL ; at which time the gods descended, and celebrated a 
great feiist. After he had lived to the age of thirty, he received 
the forms of initiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a 
king; but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
.assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode under an 
tishokfi tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy years ; when, 
from mount Shikhtiru, he and thirty-three other joinfi ascetics 
obtained absorption. This happened at the close of the sookhfimfi- 
dookhumii yoogtL. 

The last of the joinit yogees was Mfiha-veei-fi, who is said to 
have been incarnate twenty-seven times, and at his last birth to 

* The bramhiinB place Kishilbliii at the head of this atheistical sect : it is record- 
ed in the fifth chapter of the Shree-bliagSvtttif, that the kings of KonkiK, Vdnkfi, and 
Kootfijfi, witnessing his devotions, became joinfis. 

« In the ninth vok of the Asiatic Researches, facing p. 264, is a drawing of this 
anchorite. 

^ This ascetic was the son of king SHmoodHl-vijifyil, of SonvSSrfi, in Trishfitif. 

f Facing the 272d page of the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches is a drawing of 
this god, under the name of Jain<deo. 
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have been the son of Siddhart’hil, a kshtitriyii, of Kshtftriytl- 
koondti. As usual, in these extraordinary births, he performed 
many wonderful things while a child, and began his studies at the 
age of five. At school, however, he was so idle, that his tutor 
reproved him ; but was unable to understand the answers given 
by the youth, till Tndrfi appeared, and assured the teacher, that 
the youth was more than man, since he had already written a 
SungskritflL grammar, the Join^ndrS. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years ; during which time 
the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised to the 
throne. Miiha-veerit now asked leave to retire from the world to 
a forest, but was detained two years by his elder brother ; after 
which, distributing millions upon millions of money amongst the 
subjects, he took leave of his wife and children, and entered a 
forest, carried in triumph by ten thousand gods, the heavens 
raining flowers on the procession, and the gods singing his praises. 
Then, sitting down under a shady tree, in the presence of this 
divine assembly, he stripped himself of his royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic ; after which the assembly broke up. 

While here, he received many disciples, and became a great 
teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, renouncing all 
food and clothing, as well as all intercourse with man, till at length 
he remained standing, like the trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of 
his bodily existence ; and while in this state, obtained the exact 
knowledge of all things. 

During, his continuance in the place where he practised 
these austerities, he one day went to the ti*ee under which he had 
commenced his devotions, whei*e he met eleven bramhuns engaged 
in controveray on the following subjects : — ' Is there a soul in man? 
— If there be a soul in man, is it united to the body, or is it 
separate from it ? — Of how many elements is the body com- 
posed ? — Is there an after-state ? — Is the soul in bondage while 
in the body, and is there any state of deliverance ? — Are there 
any gods ? — Are any persons in danger of future torments ? — 
Are there works of merit ? — Is there such a thing . as absorption V 
AlS he approached these bramhuns, they saw the gods scatter on 
him a shower of flowers, and pass to and from him through the air. 
He asked the pundits whether they did not entertain doubts on 
these subjects : [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute.] They sat down, and 
eagerly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of heaven. 
Mfiha-veertt reminded them, that they did not understand the 
\4d& ; therefore they entertained these doubts. He declared, that 
there was a separate spirit, who is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, 
vacuum, air, light, water, joy, religion, irreligion, compassion, liber- 
ality ; and that he dwells in all animal bodies : that the body and 
soul are distinct, os in flowers, the fragrance ; in milk, butter ; in 
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Wood, fire : that he is the expression of all his works : that works 
of merit and demerit determine the character : that birth and death 
belong to the body ; perpetuity to the soul ; presence and absen(^ 
to spirit and matter, to religion and irreligion, to visible and invisi- 
ble forms. Hearing this discourse, the eleven bramhnns became 
his disciples. Mfiha-veertt had also another distinguished disciple, 
Goutfimtlswamee, for whom he had a pairicular regard, and whom 
he sent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the residence of 
of D^A^-sfirmmfi, lest his mind should be too much affected. 
Seventeen of Mitha-veerS’s disciples obtained deliverance from the 
body at the same hour with their master. 

Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ignorance* 
Kiindilacharyfi collected a number of sages at Miit*hoora, and 
compiled the work called Kfilpu-sootrfi, the contents of which had 
existed in the minds of the principal disciples of Mfiha-veerfl from 
past time. 

The joinils have at present a number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost’hanu. ShrfivantL-B^ligoliX is 
the principal residence of the joinil gooroos. See Asiatic Researches, 
voL ix. p. 255. 

The following is offered as a summary of the joinu doctrines 
and ceremonies, as given in the Kfilpfi-sootrii, &c. It seems 
necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult to give a system 
which will apply to the whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A considerable number of joinils approach a good way 
towards the orthodox Hindoos : they acknowledge something of a 
deity, though they den 3 ’ a creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
the Hindoo deities. They also retain the ten ceremonies connected 
with piDgress through life up to marriage. They are divided into 
the four Hindoo castes, and four states, (ashrfimils ;) they marry 
like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, but do not make offerings 
to them in the shraddhil : they say, ^ Of what use is it to pour oil 
into the lamp after the wic.k is burnt to ashes V In their chrono- 
logy they are more extravagant than the orthodox, and their 
descriptions of the earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the 

1 )oorantis. The strict joinfis, it is probable, are constrained to a 
ife of mendicity ; for it seems impossible for a person in a secular 
state to adhere to the rules laid down for this sect \ especially^ those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all living creatures, vows of 
continence, &c. All the joinxi chiefs appear to nave been gloomy 
ascetics, assuming the rights of deity, and denying the authority 
of God : they despised the ribaldry of the bramhilns ; and amongst 
the joinii sfinyasees, at present, a sovereign contempt of the creator, 
of a future state, and of religious ceremonies is observable. 

The earth, ^y the joinfis, is formed by nature ; that is, by 
inherent properties existing in itself. As the trees in an uninha- 

42 
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bited forest spring up without a cultivator, so thei umvei*se is 
self-existent ; and as the banks of a river fall of themselves, so 
there is no supreme destroyer. The world, in short, is produced 
as the spider produces his web, out of its own bowels. Who is it 
that causes the milk ta ooze from the udder of the cow, and the 
rivers to flow to the sea ? 

Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and enclosed 
by matter. There is but one spirit individuated among the whole 
universe of animated existences.*" 

All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreligion, i. e., 
hy works of merit and demerit. Religion naturally and of itself 
purifies, and exalts, and immortalizes its possessor ; while inuligion 
defiles, degi-ades, and ruins men. v 

The future births of men are regulated by present actions : 
the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, or in some 
hell. Those who practise works of merit may, if their merits are 
sufficiently gi*eat, ascend to one of the twelve heavens. 

Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is darkness. 
Below this is a heaven where all who obtain unchanging happiness 
remain,* and which is 36,000,000 miles long. The inhabitants of 
this world will occupy 1,332 cubits of these regions, where they 
are all assembled. Below this arc five heavens inhabited by 
ascetics something less pure than the former ; and still lower are 
twelve heavens, one below the other. Next to this is the earth, 
balanced in the air ; beneath this, water; and still lower, darkness. 
Pemons committing sin in these heavens become men, or animals, 
or inanimate substances, or sink into a region of torment : but as 
often as any one descends from happiness, another ascends from 
the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of repose, in heaven. 
The earth remains fixed by its own nature : when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by Vdnturee, a god, throwing his arms up to 
his head. Jointi perfected saints are spread over the whole 
universe: their number is beyond all calculation. 

Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 

f athered fi’om the following address of a jointl anchorite to Kalfi- 
oomarfl, the son of Bfijrfl-singhfi, the king of Dharavasfi, a 
joinii : — ‘ Honour kings ; seek the blessing of wise men ; excuse 
thyself to gamesters and women ; the fruit of wisdom is to know 
m^ter and spirit, works of merit and demeint, to act by rule, 
to know that the. use of riches is to feed the poor, that the 
proper itse of speech is to express only excellent words, that 

^ Oharwakil, a joinil leader, denied the existence of spirit altogether. 

* The joinHs, imagining that a certain mark in the open hands when placed to- 
Mther forms a representation of this heaven, daily draw their joined hands to ^eir 
forehead, meditating on this place of happiness. 
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the body is mortal, riches uncertain, dea^ih ,near, and that 
therefore the cultivation of religion is necessary; that as 
gold is purified by filing, ' cutting, melting, and beating, so 
by the words of holy persons, hy works of merit, i^ligious 
austerities, and compassion, the mind becomes pure.* — Hearing 
these words, the king’s son, was anxious to embrace the life of a 
hermit, and went to consult his mother, who used the strongest 
. language to dissuade him firom his purpose ; she affirmed, that it 
was as, difficult to become a yogee, as to swim across the ocean, to 
walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to lift mount 
Soomdroo, or to conquer the three worlds !* Not regarding the 
words of his mother, however, the son entered a forest. 

The daily duties of a joinfi are the following : — When he rises 
in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently his garment, and the 
mat on which he lay, to purify them ; after which, he must repeat 
certain prayers or incantations addressed to persons possessing the 
five qualities of ttrihuntu, Siddhu, Acharyfi, Oopadhyayn, and 
Sadhoo, and others addressed to Wisdom, Beli^ous Light, Excel- 
lent Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the sins 
of the night. He next proceeds to a temple,*" walks round it three 
times ; bows and prays to the image, which is that of a joinu 
yogee in a sitting posture ; after which he goes to his spiritual 
guide, and bowing, makes vows to him for the day. These vows 
regard eating, speaking, &c. One pemou vows not to eat, and 
another not to speak, for so many hours, c«aDing upon all joinu 
yogees, and all joiniis, to witness his vows ; after which he listens 
to some parts of their sacred writings : these duties occupy the 
forenoon. He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day ; and 
be does this according to vows, regulating the number of houses at 
which he resolves to beg. On his return, he rej)eats certain incan- 
tations, to remove the sins which be has committed in destroying 
life as he walked through the streets.* He now eats, and again re- 
peats certain prayers to persons designated by the five Aames above 
mentioned. During the remainder of the day he continues nearly 
silent ; and at the close of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in- 
cantations, to remove the sins of the day. Before retiring to sleep, 
standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories respecting joinu 
devotees and kings, the qualities of the places in which joinus 
should reside, and those of female mendicants, and then the in- 
structions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He who lives in a 

^ * There is a famous image, of eighteen times the height of a man, upon a rock 
near named Gomi(t^wiirfi-8wam§§.’ * At Koorkool, near Mang^ore, there 

is also a gigantio image of Gomht^shwhrU.’ ‘ There are two kinds of temples among 
the joinns, one ooTered with a roof, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall. 
AdctHo ^etear^tc^ vol, be. pp. 256, 285. 

1 From this and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joinifs oanr this 
principle ; they do not allow that any crime justifies the taking away of life ; hence 
they, as well as ^he bouddhilti, consider kings, as the administrators of criminal justice, 
as the greatest of sinners. See page 8X4 of tlds volume. . 
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secular stated among the above duties, omits to solicit alms, to visit 
the spiritual guides and to repeat their sacred 'writings ; the other 
parts he practises as far as he is able. 

Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those distinguished by the names 
Urihtfntii, Siddhti, Acnaryij, Oopadhyayfi, and SadhoO. The first 
name implies, that the yogee to whom it really be- 

longs, possesses the power of causing an hshoktf tree to spring 
up and overshadow him, flowers to fall on him, a cooling 
breeze to refresh him, a throne and a white umbrella to des- 
cend for him, heavenly courtezans to come and sing before 
him, the gods to ascend and descend hovering over him, and 
glory like that of the sun to surround him wherever he sits ; 
that he has a pure mind, profound speech, boundless know- 
ledge, and that he is worshipped by the three worlds. The next 
name, SiddhU, implies, that this person possesses the qualities 
which secui*e absorption, viz., knowledge of all things ; that he is 
all-seeing ; is capable of doing every thing ; is armed against every 
enemy ; is completely happy ; is the same to all ; is 5l-powerful, 
and is in all things a wonderful person. He who is called AcharyU 
has overcome his passions ; is possessed of excellent properties ; 
has renounced sensual gratifications ; does not listen to sensual dis- 
coui'se ; forgets all enjoyments ; is moderate in food ; looks not 
at the couch of a female ; retains not the remembrance of women ; 
partakes of no food dilficult of digestion ; has renounced anger, 
affection, desire, falsehood ; commits no injury ; receives no pre- 
sents ; lives the life of an ascetic ; ponders his steps ; seeks punty ; 
speaks sound words ; renounces impure food, and the company of 
impure persons ; conceals his thoughts ; speaks little; and walks 
with little motion. OopadhyayU implies, that the person receiving 
this title has read and taught the following works, called fingtis : 
— Achar-tingu, Soogfir-un^, T'han-iingfi, SfimtLv^-iingfi, Bhiigii- 
vStee-jeS, Gata-jee, Oopasttkii-dfisha, tjntijgiirtt, unootifrfi-oovaee, 
Prilshnil-vyakfirfintt, and Vipaku-so5tr5 : and also the following 
oopangiis : Oovaee-s65trii,Rayli-psenee, J^evabhigtimfli,Pfinhilvi[na, 
Jfibnboo-dweepti-pfinnilt^, Uhtlndru-ptinnttt^, Soorif^finnStee. 
Niravutee, KtLpiya, Ktfppil-virSngsiya, Poopphiya, and Pooppiichoo- 
liya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person possesses com- 
passion, truth ; that he takes nothing but what is given to him ; 
that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food at night ; that 
he does not injure the earth ; that he strains his drinking-water, 
and carefully preserves it from insects ; covers his fire lest insects 
be destroyed ; agitates not the wind, for the same reason ; destroys 
not the leaves or flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient 
creatures ; that he says nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, 
or desire; that He meditates on religion; ^at be speaks of 
religion alone ; preserves his body and the mat on which he sleeps 
pure ; covers his mouth while speaking ; sweeps his path when 
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walking, and his seat when about to sit down, that he may not 
destroy animal life ; avoids receiving more than the daily supply 
of his wants ; fixes his mind and words on religion ; and be^rs 
affliction with patience. 

The person who, by practising the duties of the jointi religion, 
renders himself worthy of the worship of Indrfi and the other gods ; 
who delivers himself from the chains of the world, obtaining 
complete emancipation from matter becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatures. 

The joinfi mendicants profess to have five vows of abstinence : 
these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, theft, drinking spirits, 
and female intercourse. They bind themselves also to possess 
nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, a sheet to cover the body, a 
towel to wipe the mouth, a brush" to sweep the ground, for fear 
of treading on insects, and a begger’s dish. They are commanded to 
fear secular affairs ; the miseries of a future state ; the receiving from 
others more than the food of a d&y at once ; ^1 accidents : food, 
if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c. ; death, and 
disgrace ; also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from 
all. 


ThejoiniLs observe several festivals during the year; as, the 
Flag, the Jfimboo-dweepu, the water, the Dedication, and the Car 
festivals f another, when eight hundred articles, eight of one sort, 
are presented to a joinu deity ; but the greatest of all their 
festivals is the Siddhfi-chttkrfl podjn, which is celebrated twice a 
year, in the months Ashwintt and Choitru, and continues nine days. 
The worship is performed before the nine names mentioned in 
page 331, written on paper or on the earth, in^a circle containing 
nine divisions, of different colours, the name Urihtintu being in 
the centre. On the outside of the circle are written the names of 
the ten regents of the earth, of the ^sixty-four goddesses called the 
ruling deities, of two Bhoirfvtis, two dfikshtis, and the name of 
the guardian deity of the circle, Chfikr&hwurtfe. Worship is daily 
performed to all these names collectively during t}ie festival, and 
each name is daily honored with particular ceremonies in turn : 
the colours of the flowers and cloths offered are to be the same as 
the colour of the compartment in which* each name is written. To 
most of the ceremonies included in what is called pooja (see p. 215.) 
they add recitations in praise of devout joinfis. 

V 

MUha-veertt passed through twenty-seven births in the forms of gods, men, and 
reptiles, before he obtained unchangeable emancipation. 

» The shwdtKmbtlrtiB (that is, those who wear white clothes) keep a brush of 
woollen threads ; the digiimbilrOs have one made of peacock’s feathers. 

^ There is a similarity betwist some of these feasts and one or two of those ob- 
served by the bouddldls. Seep, ai2. 
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On the 5th of the increase of the moon, the joiniSs have a 
monthly festival in honour of Mtiharveertl ; to whom they present 
five books^ five pens^ five inkstands, five leaves used as paper, and 
five articles of every other offering. On the 11th of the increase of 
the moon, another festival is held in honor of Monfisit-vriltee, a 
joinfi anchorite ; when the person who supplies the expense ob- 
serves a vow of silence for a day and a nignt. 

In honor of the other twenty-two leaders of the joinfi sect, 
annual festivals are held on the anniversary of the birth of each. 
Once a year, which may be celebrated in any month, the joints 
have another festival c^ed Vishfi-vSyirmanfi. 

In the month BhadrS, all the joiniis in one town sit for eight 
days, and hear the Kfllpfi-sootrfi read by one of their principal 
mendicants, who explains as he reads. On the day before the 
commencement of tliis festival, the book is richly adorned, and 
carried in procession on the head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen ; 
the joinfis, on horseback and in palanqueens, following with music 
and dancing. In the house, the book is placed on a throne, while 
the company stand before it with joined hands ; they afterward 
sit for some , time, and listen to devout songs in praise of their 
devotees and of religion. Part of the day is kept as a fast, but it 
closes with an ente^inment. Offerings are also presented to the 
book and to the reader, and during the reading," the audience 
occasionally manifest their attention by repeating the sound 
jee, jee. 

After the birth of a child, a secular jointl carries it to the 
temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, repeats 
certain prayers, and then carries the child to the spiritual guide, 
who repeats an incantation in its ear. This is followed by a feast. 

In a joinfi mendicant’s last sickness, a disciple repeats a certain 
prayer to him, and rehearaes the praises of the joinii mendicants. 
After his death, with his body are burnt the brush with wliich he 
swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of wheaten paste. When a 
person dies, or a child is born, the family cannot vidit a temple for 
eleven days ; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit 
their house for three days. ^ On the twelfth day a feast is held. 

There are five sects of joinfis, but the difference between them 
is trifling. The Digttmbfiirfis wear no clothes, and their images of 
Rishttbhfi-ddvS are also naked. Tbe other sects are, the T^rfi- 
pflnt’hws, the Dhooriyas, the Loonkas, and the Bouddhfis. 


It may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhuns have 
said of these atheistical sets, with whom they once carried on the 
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fiercest religious controversy ^ever known in India, and whom they 
afterwards drove fjx)m the field with weapons dipped in Mood. And 
I here give a few eactracts from the KasheS-khfindfi of the Skfindil 
poorann, the Priibodhfi-chfindrodfiyfi, the Vidwtinmodfi-tSrttngi- 
nee, and the Booddhfi pooranfi. 

These sects are said by the bramhfins to have taken their rise 
from Virochfinfi, whose conversion is attributed,’^ to a declaration 
made by Brfimba before Indril and Virochilhfi, to the following 
purport : — One day Indrfi and 'VirochihrS asked Brttmha, ‘ What 
the mind was, and what the body f Brfimha, who was in a state of 
profound meditation, having his eyes shut, laid his hand on his 
breast. At this time a bason of water stood before Brumha^ and 
his image, in this posture, was reflected upon the water. Viroch- 

concluded, from this conduct of BrSmha, that he intended to 
say, that the body was every thing. Indru conceived, that this 
was not his meaning, but that he meant to convey the idea, that 
the body was like the shadow on the water ; but that within 
(intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was an 
immaterial spirit, and that this was Brfimhfi. 

The next person who was the accidental cause of the spread of 
the doctrines of atheism, says the Shree-bhagfivfitu, was RishiLbhii- 
d^vfi, through whose devoVions three kings became atheists, (see 
p. 326.) Next, the bramhuns speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to 
overturn the kingdom of Divo-dasil, a king of Kashee, who sought 
to prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions from 
men. Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, that Divo-dasu, 
offended at the progress of impiety, renounced his kingdom, became 
an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 

The Pildmfi-poomnfi'* speaks of an ascetic named DigflmbfirS, 
(not the disciple of Mfiha-veeru,) an incarnation of Shivu, who 
promoted the tenets of atheism. 

The next person who appeared was Booddhfi, the son of 'Cjinfi', 
who was born in' the district of Magfidhfi ; respecting whom I 
subjoin the translation of an extract from the Booddhfi pooraniL : — 

‘ I have heard,' says the anonymous author of this work, ‘ that, 
at a certain period, Bhfiguvanfi, (Booddhtt,) being incarnate for 
the pui’pose of performing many glorious things, was giving lessons 
on religion, attended by 12,000 religious mendicante, and 32,000 
bodhee-sfitwfis, or bouddlihs, in the garden of Inat'hfi-pindudu, in 

P See the Hig-v^da and the Yogtt-vashmht'hd Ramayttott. 

4 See the PooahkifHl’khiliidtl of that work. 

' The ShrS9-bbagttvit^ oallt him the sou of tSjinil, hut the BooddhS poorand, as 
the reader will perceive from what follows, says his father's name was Shooddhodduii, 
and his mother^s Maya-ddvS9. 
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the forest of J^tree, at Shravtlstee; when, about twelve o’dock at 
night, a ray of glory issued from his turban, which said— 
to Shakytt-singhtl, the sage, eminent for intelligence, a luminary 
dissipating darkne^, resplendent, a holy fl^e, with a beautifol 
body, and a subdued mind, &c/ Healing this, the religious 
mendicants, bowing, with joined hands, humbly lequestw of 
Booddhii, that he would acquaint them With the words which had 
been revealed by the gloiy proceeding from the turban. Booddhti 
informed the mendicants, that Sh^tilk^too*, of the race of the gods, 
formerly descended in a chariot from the heaven of Gtln^shii, and 
was born in the family of a bouddhU, to instruct mankind in the 
true doctrine. After descending from hi^s chariot to the earth, he 
ascended a superb throne, in a palace miraculously prepared ; ^m 
whence be declai'ed to the attending gods, that he should be born 
in the womb of a bouddhU female, and continue twelve years in his 
mother’s womb. The gods reflected among themselves, that almost 
all families had some fault in them, which rendered it improper for 
Booddhii to be born in these families ; but that the race of Shakytf- 
singhti, being in possession of sixty-four distinguished qualities, 
was pure ; that at KUpiltlvtusoo lived Shooddhodflnti possessed of 
twelve distinguished qualities. Booddhii consented, and directed 
the attending gods to be bom in such and such families; 
and, being born, to go and teach mankind the one hundred 
and eight religious ceremonies.^ He then dismissed the 
gods, that they might assume human birth, and dej>arted hina- 
self to do the same ; that he might make known the bouddhtt 
doctrine to Moitrdyabhidbti, who should teach it to the world. 
Accordingly, Booddhii, in the month Voishakhii, at the full of 
the moon, under the constellation Pooshya, entered, by the right 
side, the womb of Maya-ddvee ; and, at the end of twelve years, 
while she was amusing herself in the grove LiSmbinee, she was 
seixed with the pains of child-birth, and was delivered of a son, 
who, immediately on his birth, looked towards the ten quarters of 
the world, and measured ten paces with his feet.® At the end of 
seven days from the time of the birth, Maya-ddv^ died, and went 
to an excellent heaven. All the gods, and other celestial beings, 
moonees, rishees, &c. came to pay their honors to the god who 
h^ been bom in the house of ShooddhodtLnii ; they calculated 
his nativity, the fortunate and unfortunate signs ; pronounced it 
an excellent birth, and declared that this ^vine person would 
live till he was eighty years old. The sage Usitakshyii informed 
ShooddhodiintL, tuat his son would shortly leave his house, and 
become a religious mendicant, in order to learn the bouddhti 
doctrine,* and teach it to others. From this the sage gathered, 

* Another name for Booddhii. 

Ceremonies peculiar to the bouddhtis. 

^ To signify that his doctrine should be extended through the world. 

* He was to gather this dobtrine from books and from learned nien« 
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that his son was a god, and fell down and worshipped him. At 
length the celestial guests were dismissed with much praise and 
respect ; and the father, accompanied by his son, and the rest of 
the family, having entered the temple of a goddess, and repeated 
the usual rites, covered his son witn ornaments, while the sylvan 
gods presented him with flowers. 

" The boy Booddhu, taking 10,000 other boys with him. Went 
to school, and began to instruct his master, who was filled with 
astonishment at the amazing extent of his knowledge. Unable to 
answer his different questions, he evaded them, and beg^d him to 
take his place among the boys ; 32,000 of whom, beside Booddhu^s 
10,000, were taught at this school : but Booddhu neglected his 
school exercises, and began to teach these 42,000 boys the bouddhii 
doctrines ; who all, in due time, became bouddhus. After leaving 
school, Boodlifl went to Koosliee, under a tree in which place he 
took up his abode, and entered on religious austerities/ 

The next account of Booddhii, is that he married Gopa, the 
daughter of Shakshyu, and retained 84,000 concubines ; but he was 
principally attached to Gopa. — The gods one evening appeared to 
the father of Gopa in a dream, and apprized him, that his son-in- 
law would soon leave his house, and become a stinyasee. On 
another occasion, the father and Gopa had each a dream, in 
which they beheld Booddbfl, having on a red garment, and a staff* 
in his hand, going on pilgrimage. When the king awoke, he placed 
guards round the palace, and entreated him not to depart ; pro- 
mising him all he desired, even his kingdom, and reminding him, 
that lie was too youn^ to become an anchorite. Booddhti, perceiv- 
ing that it was in vain to hope for the king’s consent, retired to 
his apartments; and his father placed more guards round the palace. 
The gods, however, sent a heavy sleep on all the guards ; and this 
incarnate person, on his aiTival at the outside of the palace, mount- 
ed his horse, and fled to the distance of forty-eight miles : when 
he dismissed his servant, and the gods who had accompanied him ; 
stript himself of all his ornaments ; shaved his head ; clothed 
himself with the red garments which had been presented to him by 
some god ; and thus assumed the earb of a sunyasee. His old 
apparel the gods took to heaven, where they became objects of 
worship. 

Booddhfl in his pilgrimage met three hundred disciples of 
Shmvflkfl, of Voishalee, with whom ho discussed at great length 
the bouddhfi doctrine, which they ultimately embraced. He 
afterwards converted 700 disciples of a person named Ramu ; and 
then visited Gflya, where, sitting down by the Noirunjee, ho prac- 
tised religious austerities. 

Maya-ddvee, seeing her son inflicting the greatest cruelties 
on himself, full of concern, descended to earth, and expostulated 
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with him, reminding him, thart he wae her only sou, the son of a 
king, and that by these severities he would certainly destroy 
himself. BooddhA^ aroused from his intense meditation by the 
voice of his mother, addressed much praise to her ; with which 
she was so much pleased, that she presented to him a parijatil 
flower, which she bad brought firom heaven, and then departed* 
He now recommenced his religious austerities, and continued them 
lor six years, exposing himself to the scorching sun, the pelting 
min, the parching wind, and the severest cold. The children of the 
neighbouring town came to the spot, and placed every kind of trick 
with him, putting sticks up his nose, into bis ears, and mouth ; 
but nothing could awake him from his intense abstraction. The 
gods fllied with admiration at his unparalleled devotion, des- 
cended and worshipped him ; but a person, named Nflmoocl^, 
visited Booddhfl, and upbraided him for his austerities, asking 
him why he thus reduced his body to a skeleton; why he 
brought upon himself so much sorrow? — ^reminding him, that 
liis death was near, and that it was wise so to act as to secure 
happiness in a frture state that he was the son of a king ; that 
he ought to seek riches, to enable him to make gifts, and present 
offerings to the gods, which were meritorious actions, and would 
be rewarded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he wsia 
bearing sufferings without any hope of reword. Booddhil's medi- 
tation was broken by this language, and he replied, ‘ Oh ! wicked 
friend, dost thou not know what I am doing ? I am performing 
yogfi, in doing which, it is necessaiy first to perfect the body by 
austerities, to purify the blood, the flesh, the bones, the heart, and 
the mind. Death is better than^ntinuance in a body so vile that 
meritorious actions will not proceed from it. I will subdue my 
evil desires, indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, 
disposition to conversation, covetousness, fiilsehood, sorrow, &e. ; 
as an unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, by yog#, subdue 
or dissolve all these.’ Niimoochee, hearing this reply, departed. 
At the close of the six years’ yogfl, Booddhfl arose, and went to an 
adjoining village to obtain refreshments; after which, walking 
seven times round a sacred tree, and making a seat of the grass, he 
sat down under the tree, and made the following vow : * On this 
seat may my body, blood, and bones, become dry ; though life 
depart, I wm never abandon this yogil called silmylik-sflmbodhee.’ 
The attending gods, hearing these resolutions ofBooddhit, were 
filled ynth. astonishment, and ta^ng oflforings, worshipped him as 
a god. 

Booddhfl taught, add the bramhflns, that the universe was 
eternal, and had no creator ; and that all creatures were uninter- 
ruptedly passing from death to life : he also protested against the 
destruction of animal life, whether for food or sacrifice. He was 

y Bf pcrfonning sets of ohsrity, ud the ceremonies of religion, instead of injuring 
his body by austerities. 
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much attached to aatrolc^ical speculatioiis, and wrote a work cm 
aBtrol(^. 

The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders were 
divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines published by 
DirihnbtWl, Virochilntt, Vishnoo, Ifooddhii, and Shaksh^-singhtf. 
— ^The founders of these sects were, Charvvakit, MadbyKmikii, 
Yogachartt, Soutrantikit, Voibhashikfi, and Niravtirfinfi. — ^Digfim- 
biii*il taught, that the being who survives all, and of whom nothing 
can be known, is God; that the universe is composed of four 
elements only, earth, water, fire, and air ; and that there is no 
such thing as vacuum ; that the earth is eternal, and has no cre- 
ator ; and that the highest act of virtue is to abstain from doing 
injury to sentient creatures. Mfiha-veerfi enlarged Digfimbilrtt^ 
work^ and gave it the name of l&ribuntanoo-shasfinfi. Charwakfi, 
following Virochfintl, declared that man was not possessed of 
spirit, and that there was no future state. MadhySmikfi started 
the opinion, that the vacuum which^ remains at the general 
destruction of the universe is God. Yogacharii taught, that the 
mind can only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantiktl 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the in^es of 
things are impressed on the mind : he also held, that the mind can 
only embrace one object at once. Voibhashikii was of opinion, 
that all visible objects are perishable ; and that sensible objects are 
not imprinted on the mind, but are understood through the senses. 
The last of these sages, Niraviirxlnii, taught, that what others call the 
soul is only something similar to light, difiused through the body, 
which is capable of depression or extension, and which dies with it. 

These philosophers wrote the following works : — ^the doctrines 
of YiihiispTitee ; philosophical mysteries; a treatise on logic; a 
work on astrology ; anotner to prove the folly of religious (ustinc- 
tions and ceremonies ; and a histoiy of the Bouddhil philosophers. 

The following are some of the opinions of this sect*, as chaiged 
upon them in the Works mentioned at the head of this article : — 
Tnere is no such God as the common notions on this subject would 
point out ; no heaven separate from present happiness ; no heU 
separate from present sufierings ; neither works of merit nor de- 
merit There are no such beings as creator, preserver, and des- 
tooyer. The world is eternal ; it exists from itsdf, and deca3rs of 
itself, as parents give birth to children, as an earthen vessel is pro^ 
duced by the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades 
of com from seed, and as insects from fruit : nature gives birth to 
every thing. Material thin^ arise out of the four elements of 
earth, fire, water, and air. ML visible objecte are subject to decay, 
Man does not possess an immortal spirit. Spiritual guides are un- 

> The sthei^pal psH of theee teneU otuht no^ pediaps, to be chaiged, in their 
fun ettent, oh all the foinile and bonddhttei 
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necessary. The highest '>^ue consists in refiuining from injuring 
sentient creatures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. 
Every species of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is I’e- 
alized in death. The entire absence of desire or affection is the 
liighest state of happiness : as a person is afflicted for the death 
even of a bird he has reared, while other birds die unnoticed. Death 
is the same to Brfitnha and to a fly. To feed the hungry ; to give 
medicine to the sick ; to remove fear from others ; to be compas- 
sionate to all ; to instruct the imorant ; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the understanding, are 
acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting trees, or in killing 
animals, for religious ceremonies ; in mixing blood and earth to 
rub upon the body, nor in burning linseeds and clarified butter. 
A fine form, superior strength, a large family, a good disposition, 
a tender heart, and decision of mind, are the chief* good. The five 
tii-st of these philosophers taught, add the bmmhfins, tliat the union 
of the four elements gave rise to animal life, or motion : as the 
union of certain ingredients produces a medicine capable of remov- 
ing disease ; or as several colours mixed together produce a colour 
different fron; any simple colour ; or a.s the juice of a sour fruit put 
into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole. 

T shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s excellent ‘ Observations on the Sect of the Joiniis,' insert- 
ed in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in which he points 
out many striking similarities in the leading features of the systems 
embi’aced by the orthodox Hindoos and the seceders. 

" Tt appears, from the concurrent result of all the enquiries 
which have been made, that the joinfis constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
differing, indeed, from the rest, in some very impoitant tenets ; 
but following, in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining 
like opinions and observances. The essential character of the 
Hindoo institutions, is the distribution of the people into four 
great tribes. This is considered by themselves to be the ma^'ked 
point, which separates them from ml&h'hus, or barbarians. The 
joinils, it. is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed sfingskartts, from the 
birth of a male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, and 
practise, still more strictly, tbe received maxims for refraining 
from injury to any sentient being. They appear to recognise, as 
subordinate deities, some, if not alVof the gods of the prevailing 
sect ; but do not worship, in partiemar, the five principal gods of 
those sects, or any one ot them by preference ; nor address prayers, 
or perform sacrince, to the sun, or to fire ; and they differ from the 
rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to certain deified 
saints, who, according to their creed, have successively become 
superior go<te. Anottor, point, in which they materiallv disagi’ee, 
the rejection pf the v^fls, the divipe authority of which they 
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deny ; condemning, at the same time> the practice of sacrifices, 
and the other ceremonies, which the followers of the vAiils perform, 
to obtain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the joinfis resemble the bouddh^ or sougfi- 
ttls ; who equally deny the divine authority of the vedfis ; and 
who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints, admitting 
likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. They differ, indeed, in regard to the his- 
tory of the personages whom they have deified ; and it may be 
hence concluded, that they have had distinct founders ; but the 
original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this remark- 
able tenet, from which the joinus and bouddhiis derive their most 
conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox 
Hindoos. The followers of the v^dus, according to the theology 
which is explained in the v^dantft, considering the human soul as 
a portion of the divine and universal mind, believe, that it is capa- 
ble of perfect union with the divine essence : and the writers on the 
vddantu not only afiirm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught ; but have hinted, 
that by such means the particular soul becomes God, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy.’^ So far the followers of the v^dus 
do not virtually disagree with the joinfis and bouddhus. But they 
have not, like those sects, framed a mythologj^ upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divinity : 
nor have they taken these for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the jpinus 
are distinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions, 
as they themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or 
on proof drawn from that, or from testimony. It does not, how- 
ever, appear, that they really withhold belief from pretended reve- 
lations ; and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not 
confined to a single tenet ; but form an assemblage of mythological 
and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to many 
visionary fantastic notions of their own. Their belief in the eternity 
of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common to the Sankhya 
philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately taken. Their 
description of the world has much analogy to that which is mven 
in the pooranus, or Indian theogonies but the scheme has oeen 
rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid injur- 
ing any being is a practice inculcated in the orthodox religion, but 

* Vrihiid-aHInyakii Oopiliiishdd. 

^ Aooording to Mr. Oolebrooke, the joinds nuppoae, that the world resembles a 
spindle resting on the half of another ; or three oups, of which the lowest is inTerted, 
and the uppeimost meets at its circumference the middle one. They conceive the 
setting and rising of stars and planets to bo caused by mount Soom&oo ; and suppose 
three times the period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to pass round 
Soom^roo, and return to the place whrace it emeiges. Accordingly, they allot two 
suns, M many moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and oonst^tion, to 
Jiimbn-dweepu ; and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and north 
of Soom$roo, 
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whidi has been carried by them to * ludicrous extreme, lu their 
notions of the soul, and ^ its union with body, and of retribution 
for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 

‘ If it be admitted, that the bouddhits are originally a sect of 
Hindoos, it may be next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most ancient. 1 have on 
a former occasion*’ indicated the notions, which I entertain on this 
point. According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present distinct know- 
ledge, is that of the followers of the practicid vddiis, who worship- 
ped the sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of future pur- 
poses. It may be supposed, that the refined doctrine of the 
v^dantees, or followers of the theological and argumentative part 
of the v^dtis, is of later date : and it does not seem improbable, 
that the sects of joint! and ofBoodd’hfi ai’e still more modern. 
But I apprehend, that the voishnttvfiis, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Bamfi and of Erishni!, may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the soivyfis also are of more recent date.* 


CHAP. IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS*. 


The founder of this sect was NanUhti, a Hindoo of the 
kshtLtriyfi caste, bom in the year 1469, at Raibhoddee-TAltlwBnd^, 
a village in the district of Majha, in the Pftnjab. 

Sir John Malcolm has related'* a number of particulars respect- 
ing the life and travels of Nanilkfi ; the substance of which is, that 
he discovered an early attachment to a devout life, which his 
fiither found it impossible to counteract ; and at len^h became 
famous as a prophet : according to Bhaee-Oooroo-Yfilee, author of 
the Gnanfi-Rilt^viilee, a work in the Shikh dialect, he travelled 
to all the sacred places of the Hindoos and Mfisfilmans, and even 
to Mecca^ In these joumies, as the author is informed by a 
Iteamed Shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obUdn- 
ed many disciples ; and at the time oi his death, which happened 
when he was advanced in years, left not less than 100,000 persons 
in different countries who were attached to him as their religious 
guide. 

« Anatio Beaeardheif, vciL viii. p. 474. 

• The lollowm of NaiiSki are aometimea oatled Oooroo-inookhSS^ *lroa the 
Moath of the teadier but generally Shikha, from Shiafaytt, a diaotple. 

^ In his * Sketch of the Hindoos,* Asiatic Researches, roL xL 
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NanilkK appears to bave resembled Ghoitifnjrii, and many other 
Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attachment to forms 
of devotion, in preference to barren speculations and reli^oas shows. 

He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, it is 
probable, he learned from the MtistOman mendicants, with whom 
ne was ver^ familiar : further, that God dwells in the devout, and 
that this divine inhabitation renders the ascetic an object of rever- 
ence and even of worship ; and that hence it became a duty to seek 
the society of devout mendicants. The other two points most in- 
sisted upon by him were, devout attachment to the deity, and a 
harmless behaviour towaids all creatures. — To promote the spirit 
of devotion, Nantiktl composed a number of sacred hymns in praise 
of the JDeity, which have a place in the Adee-Grflnt’hS ; in which 
work repeating the names of God is enjoined on the Sbikhs. 

This reformer dealt very mildly with the two systems which 
he rejected, those of the Hindoos and MiisiUmans, and in conse- 
quence he left many customs indifferent : he however dissuaded 
his disciples from expecting any benefit from the worship of idols, 
and other ceremonies connected with the Hindoo mythology. 

Nantikfi had two sons, Shree-chfindrtt and Liikshmee-dasu. 
His family now resides at Ddhfira, by the river Ravee, where NanfiktL 
died ; and from whence, as the Sbikhs say, he ascended to heaven 
in his bodily state, his garments only being found after his death. 
His disciples took these garments, and burnt them instead of the 
body; but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of one of his 
garments*’ is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this mendi- 
cant at DAtira, where' the objects of worship are the Sbikh sbas- 
trfis. Images of Nanukfi are never made, though paintings of him 
are to be seen in many places. 

Nanfikii, before his death, passing by his own relations, ap- 
pointed 'On^d'S, a favourite ^sciple to succeed him. This men<u- 
cant, at bis death, appointed umurB-dasti, one of his disciples, to fill 
up his stetion; to him succeeded Bamfi-dasil, and after him, in suc- 
cession, Uijoonfi, Htiree-Govindfi, Hfiree-Rayfi, Htiree-Krishnti, and 
T^-bahadfir. The person who presided last over the Shikhs, was 
Gooroo Govindfi-Singbtt. 

ttijoontt compiled the Adee-GrKnt’htt, or, ‘The first Book,* 
feom the writing^ of his four predecessors, Nani&fi, ungfldiC 
XJmt^-dasfi, and Urjoonii. Bamfi-dasii enlarged and improved it 
by his own additions and comments ; and some small portions have 
been subsequently added by thirteen persons, the last of whom 
was a female disciple named Meerabaee. 

* This small pi^ however, is, 1 8U8peot» ,200 lbs. wsigh^ as a olpak of this hind, 
which NanSkS is said to have left on His pilgrimage, was restored to his relations after 
his death, and placed in this temple, 
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' tJini(rS*dasti/ says Sir John Malcolm^ ‘ was distingtiished fer 
his activity in preaching the tenets of Nanfikti, and was veuy 
successful in oht^ning converts and followers, by the aid of whom 
he established some temporal power ; he built Koojiirawal, and 
separated from the regular Shikhs the oodasee sect, which was 
founded by Shree-Chfindrfi, the son of Naniikil, and was probably 
considered, at that period, as heretical.^ 

Eamtl-dasu, the son ttmtlril-dasfi, is celebrated for ‘ the 
improvements he made at Umritfi-sfirii, which was for some time 
called Bam-poorfi, or Ramdas-pooru. He added much to the 
population of this city, and formed a fapious reservoir of water^ 
which he called tlmritu-suru, or the water of immortality 1’ This 
pool has become the resort of the Shikhs from all parts, and has 
given its own name and sanctity to this city, now called Umritii- 
stii’fi. 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the Shikhs added to the number 
and power of the sect, till, under Govindu singhii, they became a 
formidable nation. This man was a political leader rather than a 
religious guide, and he introduced a number of accommodating 
rules into the system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances 
of a people who were to acquire and support their independence 
by the sword. 

Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into a powerful 
nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of Sir John Malcolm's 
very interesting sketch. I shall merely add, from this article, a 
paragraph respecting the national council of this people: — ‘When 
a Gooroo-muta, or great national council, is called, (as it always 
is, or ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens the country, 
or any large expedition is to be undertaken,) all the Shikh chiefs 
assemble at U mritu-sui'il. The assembly, which is called the 
Gooroo-muta, is convened by the Ukalees and when the chiefe 

^ * The Ukal§§fl, or worshippers of the Eternal, (UkalO-poorooshtt,) under the 
double character of fanatic priests and desperate soldiery have usurped the sole 
direction of ^ religious affairs at Umritii-siSrff, and are consequently leading men in 
a council which is held at that sacred place, and which deliberates under all the influence 
of religious enthusiasm. ^ Agreeably to the historians of that natioU, they were first 
founded by Gooroo-Oovindfl, whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they 
most zealously defended against the innovations of the voiragSS Biindfi. They wear 
blue chequeiw clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, initiate 
co^ert^ and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies at Umritfi- 
Barn, where th^ reside, ’and of which they deem themselves the defenders, and 
consequently never desire to quit it unless in oases of great extremity. This order 
of shikhs have a place, or Boonga, on the bank of the sacred reservoir of Umritfi-sfiri!, 
where they generally resort i they are individually possessed of property, though they 
affect poverty, and subsist upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have 
mcreased, they generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing 
flws upon them, and, m the event of their refusing to pay, preventing them from 
p^o^^ their ablutions, or going through any of their reJigiouB ceremonies at 
Umntii'Banl. — AnaUc Re$earch€s, vol. xi. 
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meet upon this solemn occasion^ it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that* every man sacrifices his personal 
feelings at the shrine of the general good ; and, actuated by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests 
of the religion, and common-wealth, to which he belongs. — When 
the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, the Adee-Qrtint’hfi and 
Dttshfima-Padsnahee-Grfint’htL® are placed before them. They all 
bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, ‘ Wah ! 
Gooroo jeeda Khalsa ! — Wah ! Gooroo jeekee phfit^ !' A great 
quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then 
placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, and covered 
with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration of 
the injunction of Nanuktt, to eat and to give to others to ^t, 
next revive the salutation of the assembly ; who then jis®, 
and the *Ukalees pray aloud, while the musicians play, l^e uka- 
lees, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be 
seated. They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, are eaten 
of by all classes of Shikhs; those distinctions of origin^ tribes 
which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on this occasion laid 
aside^in token of their general and complete union in one cause. 
The Ukalees then exclaim, ‘ Sirdars ! (chiefs) this is a Gooroomfital* 
on which prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ‘ The sacred grUnt'h'ii is betwixt us : 
let us swear by our scripture to forget aU internal disputes, and to 
be united.* This moment of religious fervor, and ardent patriotism, 
is taken to reconcile all animosities. They then proceed to consi- 
der the danger with which they are threatened, to settle the best 
plans for averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead 
their armies against the common enemy. The first Gooroomttta 
was assembled by Gooroo-Govindn, and the latest was called in 
1805, when the British army pursued Holkar into the Pilnjab.* 

The Shikhs pay the same reverence to their shastrus which 
they formerly paia to their religious leaders. These books are placed 
in their temples and worshipped,^ and in some places are read twice 
or thrice a day, by an officiating priest called a grfint'hee ; who, 
before he begins to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the 
the place where the book is to be worshipped, and covers it with 
a mat ; places a stool on the mat ; spreads a cloth on the stool, 
and on this cloth puts the book or books : (the book is always 
wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner ;) the cloths (which are several when it belongs to a rich 
man) are next taken off with much reverence ; incense is bumt ; 

• The words DifshSma Padshahco-GrJint'hii mean, ‘ The tenth leader’s book,' r r 
the work written during the presidency of the tenth leader, Govindd-singhif. 

f The well-informed Shikh attempts to justify the outward appearance of worship, 
by saving, that he does this, that the lower orders may regard the contents of 
these books. 
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rod powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, 
to which the person makes a bow.** The grunt’hee reads aloud, 
and those present who are able, join him in singing, or leather 
chaunting the poetical parts of what is read. The grunt’hee receives 
fees or presents, beside the offerings made at the times of worship ; 
and lands are somtimes given to temples, as well as to the officiat- 
ing grttnt'hees. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions of these 
books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form of petition, four 
times a day. They who have not these books, repeat the name of 
Nanukfi or Govindu-singhu, or address prayers to one of these 
leaders once or twice a day. This daily worship is performed 
cither in the dwelling house, or in a separate place devoted to reli- 
gious uses. A Shikh never opens a copy of his shastrtis without 
first bowing to the book. 

The doctrine of these two books respecting (jod is, that he is 
an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being active and 
passive, with and .without qualities. They contain the histories of 
the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate the doctrine of the Hindoos 
respecting Binimha, Vishnoo, Shivii, the creator, the j)reserver, and 
the destroyer ; and in different parts of these works are to be found 
forms of praise to Narayunu, who is, however, revered as the one 
God. There are three things which these works particularly com- 
mend, as, a disposition to serve Narayflnu devotion, expressed 
in repeating the names of NarayiSnA, in meditating on these 
names, and in praising Narayunu ; — ^and union with devout 
persons. Govindil-singhu's work contains forms of praise to Na- 
rayunu, whose chief name in this book is TJkalu-poorooshfl, or 
the everlasting. They advise Shikhs to seek absorption in 
God, leather than the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, 
from whence the soul descends to enter oh a succession of birtlis. 
The performance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, is the 
Shikh way to final beatitude. These books further teach, that the 
sorrows experienced in the different transmigrations of the soul, 
are the fruit of sin ; that as long as the soul is confined in the 
body, it is in chains ; and that whether the chains be of gold or of 
iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring punishments. TJiey also 
believe in the existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yiimfl, and in 
the punishments he inflicts. 

Govindu-singhu set up the worship of Boorga, and offered 
bloody sacrifices at her festivals ; but be did not direct his disciples 
to worship any other deity, though the work written by him con- 
tains accounts of other deities. The worship of this goddess is at 
present seldom peiforined before an image ; but if an old imago 

g W^hen the person pcrfr)rms each of these ceremonies, he repeats an incantation, 
taken from the shastrS ; or, if he be ignorant of the proper prayer, he says, *04/ Oooroo' 
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have existed in any place from time immemorial, the Shikhs wor- 
ship it. In general, however, they pile a number of weapons to- 
gether, as the representative of Doorga. 

These people are divided into two great sects, one of which 
adheres to Nantikti, and the other to Govindti-singhn ; yet both 
these chiefs are venerated by alf the Shikhs. — The disciples of 
Nanttkii are called khoolasas, and have less of a warlike disposition 
than those of Govindti-singhti, who are called khalsas. In the 
Ptinjab, the khalsas are most numerous. A chief, to prove the 
courage of a khalsa, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with 
punishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he refuse, he 
beats him ; if this does not change his purpose, he proceeds as 
though he were about to kill him. If he resolve to pari with life 
rather than with his hair, he sets him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 

When a person wishes to become a Shikh, he makes known his 
intention to some grunt^.hee, or to any person learned in their shastrus; 
and if he wish to become a khalsa, he permits his hair to grow. 
When his hair has grown a month or two, he goes again to the 
griint’hee, who prepares the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl 
of water, repeating incantations : a person present joins the hands 
of the new disciple, into which the gruntTi^ pours some of this 
water of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, five 
i\mQs,Wah! Gooroo jeeda Khalsa ! — Wah! Gooroo jeeda phfdeh 
The grunt’hee next demands his name ; which, if insignificant in 
sound or meaning, is changed for another, and the word singhfi 
added. After this, a meat-offering is prepared, called kura prusadii, 
composed of clarified butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds 
of fruits, mixed, and baked on the fire. The ginnt^hee now wor- 
ships the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offering ; the 
rest of which is offered to Ukalu-poorooshu, in the name of Nanukfi, 
accompanied with a prayer to Govindfi-singhu, that his blessing 
may rest upon this person now becoming a Shikh. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the food is distributed among the spectators of 
every caste ; and the gi-fint’hee addresses a short discourse to the 
disciple respecting the religion of the Shikhs, and teaches him an 
incantation by repeating it in his presence till it be learnt, or else 
he gives it him in writing. The Shikhs pay great reverence to the 
initiatory incantation, but less to their spiritual guides than the 
Hindoos. Women are made Shikhs in the same manner as men; 
the only difference in the form is, that when the nectar is prepared 
for women, it is stirred with the back instead of the edge of the 
knife. When a Mtisfllman becomes a Shikh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner to eat beef. 

^ ^ Wahf an exclamation of admiration ; Gom'oo^ apiritnal teacher an honoura- 
ble epithet ; KhaUa^ deliverance, or emancipation from the chainis connected with a 
bodily state ; and victory or gloiy. 
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The Shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner ; the difference consists principally 
in the degree of splendour attached to them : among other festival 
are^ the anniversaries of the birth and death ox Nanttktf ; and 
monthly ceremonies when the sun enters anew sim. In the 
month KRrtikfi also, on the 14th of the wane of the moon, at 
umritii-stSrtt, they have a ^eat annual feast, called Deepit-mala ; 
when, from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 
thousand people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the 
same faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Oflnga On 
other occasions, people from all the neighbourhood come and 
bathe in this pool ; and those who live on the spot bathe in it 
daily. When the Shikhs bathe in any other place, they call to 
remembran^ this pool, and pray for the blessings connected with 
bathing in Umritii-snrtt. 

Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray the expense. They have a flat roof, and are suffi- 
ciently capacious to accommodate multitudes of worshippers, who 
sometimes sit, and at other times stand during worship. 

Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst the 
Shikhs, asNanflkn-shakhees,^Nirvanees^ IJkalees^ andNirmmiSltls." 

The Shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a child," 
at their marriages, and at death : some present offering to the names 
of deceased ancestors, copying the ceremonies of the Hindoos. The 
shows at their weddings resemble those of the Hindoos. The Shikhs 
keep their women in gi'eat slavery, yet instances of infidelity are 
not uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of im- 
proper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if he were to 
punish such a husband, all the women of the country would be- 
come unfaithful. 

The Shikhs burn their dead ; and their wives sometimes, but 
very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their husbands. This is 
done, however, by those who are least detached from the Hindoo 
system. They generally sing certain couplets of their shastrfl, ac- 
companied with music, as they convey the body to the cemetery ; 
and sometimes a great multitude of Shikhs assemble on these occa- 
sions, and continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 

* That is, those who observe the customs of NanJfkif. 

^ These go entirely naked. 

1 The mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in Ukalh-poorooi^h. 

» The name of these mendicants intimates, that they are sinless. 

* Before the time of Nanhkif, the people of the Pffnjab, of high caste, used to 
destroy all their female children after preserving the first-born. Nantfkif forbad this 
to all his disciples, on pain of excommunication. The practice still exists in the Punjab 
amongst those who follow the Hindoo religion. Some of the descendants of Nanffklf 
too, who do not profess the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders. 
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The Shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, at the 
places consecrated to NantiktL, and in villages belonging to different 
chie& : the ^•ttnthees also teach the meaning of their sacred books 
to individuals who desire it ; and even shoodrtts are permitted to 
explain these books to others. 

The division of men into castes exists among the Shikhs in 
some measure ; but the Shikh bramhuns, kshfitriyds, voish3r8s, and 
shdddrSs (if of one sect®) eat together. The poita is not much re- 

f arded, especially by the regular Shikhs. In the article of marriage, 
owever, the caste is very strictly regarded. 

The Shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; and the 
lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are forbidden. Spirits 
are not forbidden, and many indulge to excess ; but their favourite 
beverage is bhun^.** 

I am informed, that there are at present as many as a hundred 
chiefs possessing separate districts in the Punjab ; that Rilnjeit- 
singhti, the most powerful, can bring 100,000 soldiers into the field, 
and that his revenues amount to near two crores of rupees annually. 
Each petty chief is the judge in his own domain ; and he appoints 
village magistrates, who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the 
advice of four of five persons who may be present. The admi- 
nistration of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The Shikhs 
punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. They 
have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught hy NanUhii, and other Shikh Leaders : 

Extracted from the Adee-GrKut’hff. 

tlNGUDU, according to the commentary on this work, is repre- 
sented as asking Nantikfi respecting the Deity ; to which the sage 
replies : — ' He is truth, the creator and governor of all things, 
omnipresent, free from fear and from enemies, immortal, from ever- 
lasting, self-existent. He is the truth ; he existed in this form be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and he remains the same while 
the world exists, and after it shall be destroyed : he is to be known 
by means of a spiritual guide,’ 

‘ Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial puri- 
fications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by excessive in- 
dulgence, nor by learning.’ ‘ In what way then,’ asks the disciple, 
" is delusion to be destroyed, and truth to be obtained ?’ * By observ- 

0 That is, all the followers of Nanifkil cat together, as do all those who follow 
GoWndlf-singhtf, 

p The loaves of henp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with water, make a 
very strong and intoxicating beverage, called bhdngif, or siddhee. 
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ing the divine commands, without being diverted by the sorrows 
or pleasures of the present state/ The disciple continues, ‘ What 
are the commands of God, and how far do they extend V Nantiku 
replies, ‘ His command brought the universe into existence : this 
is one command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the great and 
tlie small, the excellent and the degraded ; by his command joy 
and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same power future 
happiness was prepared for the good ; birth, and death, and all 
things were appointed by him, and without his command nothing 
takes place. He who obeys God must be humble.’ 

The disciple next enquires, ‘ If a person praise the commands 
of God, will he derive any advantage from thence ?’ Nautiku 
replies,' ‘ If any one can sing the praise of his commands, let him 
do it ; he who cannot, let him understand these commands, and 
without pride let him think upon them. Let him who sings those 
praises, acknowledge his own insignificance and dependance on 
God ; he will pmise his excellent qualities and his power. Let him, 
from other shastrus also, if he be able, select fonns of praise, and 
use them.’ 

To the end of the Jupu-jee, Nanukn goes on to desanbe the 
divine properties, and the works of God, together with the effects 
of devotion on the mind. In one place, in reply to a question res- 
pecting offerings, he directs, as the most acceptable offerings, 
morning praise to God, and the presentation of the body to him. 
He promises the person who does this, the divine favour, and 
future absorption. ' He who serves God, the fountain of all good, 
will obtain his blessing. God is served, by listening to his 
excellencies, by meditating on them, and by celebrating their 
praise ; the method of which is to be obtained from a spiritual 
guide, who is above all the gods, and who is in fact God himself.’ 

Naniiku says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions may 
be good, if performed to please God ; but that pilgrims must not 
seek their own profit in them, since every thing depends on the 
motive. When asked, whether life might be prolonged by per- 
forming ceremonies, Nanliku declared, that every ceremony would 
be followed by a succession of births, if union to God were over- 
looked. ‘ Hearing the praise of God is followed by every degree 
of exaltation, subject to future birth,* ** even to the dignity of the 
gods. God is praised by Chitrii-Gooptfi and by all the gods, by 
all the nymphs, and by all beings. He himself, as well as all his 
works, are infinite. Meditating on God is followed by unspeakable 


*1 Naniikji does not seem to hare said much respecting the nature of future hap- 

piness in heaven, nor to have acknowledged the Hindoo heavens : he taught, however, 
that there was a heaven where persons enjoy sensual happiness for a limited time, 
subject to future trangiuigrationg. 
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gain, even by absorption in God, which absorption also includes 
the whole of such a person’s friends. 

' God has created innumerable worlds. The period of creation 
is hot laid down in any writing ; it is known only to God. ITie 
Hindoos place Khchchtipu under the earth, to support it, and the 
Mhsulmans, a cow — but Nanuku says, the earth and all worlds are 
upheld by ;^ligion," the mother of which being is Compassion, who 
dwells with Contentment.’ 

In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the value of 
outward ceremonies, Nanuku, without altogether rejecting the effi- 
cacy of ceremonies, recommended mental worship as of gi-eater im- 
portance, adding, that this was agreeable to the vddiis. 

Nanuku, in the same work, rejects all the ornaments and 
trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the best ornament for 
a pilgrim : he objects to separate religious societies, and recom- 
mends his followers to unite themselves to the whole human race. 
He further says, that the best victory is that which a man obtains 
over his own passions. 

‘ To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal do obeisance. 
Let wisdom be your food : let compassion prepare it. Nature is 
the mother of the world ; Biiimha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi are her sons, 
who rule under the direction of God : he sees them, but remains 
himself concealed. From the four primary elements, and day and 
night, sprang the universe. God, the invisible, dwells in truth. 
A thousand tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power 
to worship him inherent in man ; it is the gift of God. The 
knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and fills the soul 
with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is happy ; he who performs 
works of merit, shall obtain happiness.’ 

The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jupu-Jee, which 
chapter of the Adee-Gi'fint’hu is directed to be read or repeated 
daily by everj^ Shikh, either before or after bathing. If a person 
cannot read or repeat the whole, he is directed to read five verses. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all Shikhs preserve in their 
houses even so much as this chapter of the Adee-Grfint’hti. Some, 
if is true, commit to memory the whole of this chapter; and a 
few Shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a third part 
ot the Adee-Grttnt’hxi, a thick volume in folio. Othei*s commit to 
memory a similar quantity of Govindti-singhti’s work. 

In the 4!2d page of the Adee-Grfint’hiS, Nanttkii compares the 
body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the praises of God to 
seed; and absorption in God he deems the fruit. 


^ This Hcnliincnt approaches towanls the joiiiil doctrine, that Religion and 
Irrcligiun «arc the only governors o£ the world. 
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i&rjoonil, in the 60th page, says, * The place where the 
devout sit becomes purified and is made excellent/ In the 58d 
page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Naufikfi :) ‘The sight of 
him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting every holy 
place, and delivers from all future birth/ 

tJmthti-dasii, in the 59th page, praises the devout mendicant, 
by declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank in life, people 
will praise nim to the neglect even of the gods. 

Nanukti, in the 69th page, replies to those who value them- 
selves on their birth, by placing him who is under the influence of 
Avicked principles, on a level with a basket-maker, (i. e., a person 
of low caste) ; the cruel, with a butcher ; the slanderer, with a 
sweeper ; the wrathful, with a chfindalfi. ^ Such a man, though he 
sun'ound himself during his meals with a fence,* lest he should be 
defiled, deceives himself, as he in fact eats with a basket-maker, a 
butcher, sweeper, or a chfinclaliL Speaking truth is the best puri- 
fier of the bod}’ ; good works, the best fence ; and repeating the 
name of God, the best ablution : excellence of character is confined 
to him who preserves himself from evil.* 

Rtlvee-dasu, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, in 
the 70th page of this work, that the difference betwixt God and 
animal life is similar to that betwixt gold and golden ornaments, 
betwixt water and its waves. 

‘ Whatever thou hast, wife, riches, yea, thy own body, give it 
to God/ UrjoonH, p. 74. 

‘ Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness, the true seat 
for worship ; bashfulness the true circumcision ; holiness, the true 
fasting; proper conduct, the true pilgrimage to Mecca; speaking 
truth, the true kulma, or gayiitree ; excellent conduct, the true 
pmise of God : these form the true Milslilman. Injustice com- 
mitted by a Milsulman, is eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, 
eating beef : such a sinner can neither be saved by the peers, nor 
by the gods/ — NcmilkU, p. 87. 

Nantlkfi, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of the 
threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of the true 
poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He who wears this 
poita, is blessed. Again : — ‘ If touching the dead make a person 
unclean, as all we eat is dead, men must always be unclean ; but 
as evil desire alone defiles the mind, so does falsehood, the tongue; 
lust, the eyes ; and listening to defamation, the ears : he who is 
thus defiled, becomes tlie prey of Yfimfi, the king of death. 


■ An aUuftion to ibe practice of the Hicdeoe, who BotneiimeB draw a ring round 
them as they sit to cal. 
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Whatsoever makes a man forget Ood, renders him unclean 
Birtli and death are not the causes of uncleanness ; for these 
events proceed from Gk)d,’ ^ 

Nanttktt further taught, that the person who worships God 
with outward things only, is in an error ; that a pure body is the 
true vddfl ; the mind, the true sacrificial garment ; wisdom, the 
true poita ; meditation on God, the proper vessel for worship ; and 
the only true prayer, that in which the worshippers desire to be 
incessantly employed in repeating the name of God. He who ob- 
serves these rules, will obtain absorption. 

Nanfikfi reproves men for presenting different essences to 
God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship ; recom- 
mending rather the name of God as the incense, “and regarding the 
mind as the stone on which it is ground, and good works as another 
essence mixed with the former : he adds, that purifying the vessels 
of worship is useless, the purification of the mind being the only 
essential requisite. 

tlrjoonu, in the 224th page, says, that the 330,000,000 of gods, 
including Brhmha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi, are all subject to God. 

‘ The devout are truly excellent, of whatever caste, or how- 
ever poor/* NaniLhH . — ‘The devout, however poor, never ask 
God for riches.’ Rttvee-dodU, — NanCkti, in p. 409, makes the 
following quotaton from Kuveerfi, a mendicant, who wrote several 
small pieces still extant : — ‘ He who merely studies the v^dfi, repeats 
the gayiitree, and wears the poita, is not the honorable person ; the 
devout alone are to be honored.’ In page 501, Urjoonu commends 
the example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies, and 
woi’ships God only in the mind. 

‘ Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it ; but the de- 
vout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of a future state. To 
obtain wealth, some worsliip Shivti, others steal, and others endure 
the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this wealth accompanies 
them into eternity ; while those works of merit, which would 

‘ To oxcite in the minds of his followers the love of devotion, NanRkR, while 
living, was accustomed to relate the following story ; — JiluiSkil, the Idng, the father of 
Seeta, was very devout, and had mericed heaven ; but at the time of death he declared 
to Ydmd, that he was resolved to go to heav^ by the M ay of hell. Ydmif informed 
him, that he had no sins to expiate by sufiTering, and that such a course was imusual. 
Jilntikd, however, insisted on seeing this place on his way to heaven : and his ^uest 
was comjdied with. On his arrival at the infernal regions, his presence evidently 
assuaged the torments of the wicked ; and the oi'imiu^ entreated him to remain 
among them, at least during a short period. He begged to be excused, but entreated 
Yhmd to oblige him by liberating these miserable M'retches. Yiimd declared, that 
till their sins were expiated, no power could emancipate them. JRnHkii then transfer- 
red to them the merit of an hour's devoUon, and a ^neral goal dcUvery was the 
immediate consequence. Such was the power and merit of devotion \ Nannkii, at the 
close of tliih story, used to add, that remembrance of God and x^ous ieeViuga were 
beyond all ceremonies cfi&cacious. 

45 
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accompany and save them, are totally neglected. The Mfisfllman 
judge sits on the seat of justice, and, repeating the name of God, and 
counting his beads, receives bribes, and sells justice ; the bramlnln 
puts on his poita, when he eats surrounds himself with a ring to 
to keep off the unclean, and performs daily ablutioirs, but lives in, 
sin : — all the ceremonies practised by these persons are profitless.’ 
NanUhH. 

tjijoon'fi says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant bless- 
ings by any works of merit — devotion alone has this power 
over God. 

NaniSkfi, in p. 543, defends those who eat flesh, proving that 
all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s milk, and 
that all men live more or less by injustice ; that even herbs ob- 
tained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. In the 609th page, 
he gives an account of the punishments inflicted in different hells 
by Yumfii, the Indian Pluto, on those who have neglected a devout 
life. 


CHAP. V. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYU. 


In another part of this work we have given, amongst the gods, 
an account of Choitflnyfl, and of the origin of the sect to which he 
gave rise. We shall therefore now merely notice the principles, 
numbers, and moral state of this sect. 

Choitunyu, though he rejected the institution of the caste, does 
not appear to have introduced any new doctrines among his fol- 
lowers. He adopted as the object of worship one of the Hindoo 
gods, Krishnfl, under the form of Huree ; and gave his disciples *an 
initiatory incantation containing this name. He declared, that 
most of the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but in- 
culcated repetitions of the name of Htiree ; bowing and presenting 
offerings to his image ; as well as devotion of mind to this god, 
under the characters of servant, friend, &c. — He taught that there 
was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but that journies in 
search of the devout and wise were not improper. His attachment 
to Httree, to the exclusion of the other gods, had no reference to 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; he admitted the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, but taught his disciples to devote themselves only to HiSroe. 
The other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as errors ; 
but declared, that in the kiflee yoogS they were not necessary. He 
taught, that the devout worshipper of Hfireo would obtain heaven 
by his devotion* 
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Cboitiinyii did not leave any works behind him, though he 
was acquainted with the Sflngskritii language ; the doctrines that 
have since been given in writing, as the tenets of the sect, are said 
to have been delivered orally by him ; and the writers belonging to 
this sect have endeavoured to prove, that they are derived from 
the works venerated by the Hindoos. 

In the aiiicle to which we have already referred, (page 134,) 
the reader will find an account of Choitiin 3 di’s two coadjutors, l&d- 
woitu and Nityanfindti. Both these survived Choitunyil, and 
helped to establish the sect, of which they acknowledged Choitunyu 
to have been the founder. 

After the death of these leaders, R65pu-Goswamee, Sfinatunti- 
Goswamee, his brother, and Jeevfi Goswamee, formed the doctrines 
of Choitunyu into a system. These men were all learned in the 
Hindoo shastrfis ; the two former were men of some distinction. 
Their principal widtings are the Huree-bhfiktee-vilasfi, a commen- 
tary on the Shree-bhaguvfitfi, another on the tenth chapter , of the 
Shree-bhaguvutu, a Sungskritu grammar, a poem in honor of Krish- 
nu, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical life of Choitiinyu, &c. 

During the lives of these writers, or soon after their decease, 
many persons of influence joined this sect, and increased the number 
of Ohoitunyu’s follower very considerably ; but the persons most 
lionored were tlie descendants of Udwoitu and l^ityanundu : 
Choitunyu left no family. Some persons consider Choitunyfi as a 
full incarnation of Vishnoo, udwoitii as Shivfi, and Nityanfiiidti 
as Bulu-ramfi, the brother of Krishnfi. 

At present^ the gi’eat leaders of this sect are the heads of the 
families of IJdwoitu and Nityanundu, who live at Shantee-pooidX 
and Khtirdfiliu", though collateral branches of these families in 
different places have collected a number of disciples. They are 
known by the general name Gosaee, (Goswamee.) 

These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect which 
disregards caste, are as tenacious of these distinctions as the most 
rigid of the regular Hindoos : they do not eat with their own dis- 
ciples, and are careful to marry amongst families professing the 
ancient religion. 

The disciples of Clioitunyu are initiated, as well as married, by 
the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These gosaees honor the 
festivals sacred to Krishnii, or Hiiree, and crowds of disciples as- 
semble on these occasions to enjoy the festivities. 

A number of insignificant temples and images, dedicated to 
this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in. vaiious placea 


V This placQ is about three miles south east of Serampore» 
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in Bengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, 
five will be found to be of this sect ; but many, I am informed, 
are persons of the very lowest description as it respects moral 
chaiucter, even as many as three in five. 

The majority of the followers of Choitfin}^^ subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants ; and amongst these, num- 
bers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been ascertained, 
that persons of this description are very numerous ; they assume 
the profession of a voiragee, or religious mendicant, and receive the 
reverence of the people as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in 
reality common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist by 
mendicity ; many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely that 
they may appear to their neighbours as persons subsisting by a 
lawful profession. 

The sect of Choitfin}^ is increasing daily ; as it opens a door 
to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indiscriminate and 
most licentious mixture of the sexes, and emancipates from the 
yoke of the caste, without incurring the disgrace usually following 
that event. 

The following works are very popular amongst this sect: — 
Krishnu-keerttunfi, by Govindfii-dasu, and Vidyaputee. Choitfinyfi- 
mflingulfi, the history of Choitunyu, in verse, by Lochunu, a voish- 
nuvu. Pashtindu-dulunfi, a work in favour of the voishnfivfi, by 
Radha-madhtivu. Choitunjm-churitamritu, by Krishnfi-dasfi. This 
is a work in defence of Choitunyu, partly iii Sfingskritit and partly 
in Bengalee. Voishntivu-burdhunu, by Doivukee-nundtinu. 
Choitunjm-bhagfivutu, by Vrinda-vunTi-dasu. Munu-shikshya, by 
Nflrottfimu. Ibigfi-mfiyu-konfi, a work on subduing the passions, 
by Roopu-goswamee. Rusumuyu-kulika, on devotedness to 
Krishnu, by Sunatiinu, a voishnuvfi. Premfi-bhfiktee-chundrika, 
by Thakooru-goswamee. 


CHAP. VI. 

ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 


Extracted from the Vidwiiiiinodtf-Tilriingin?jS, a work by Chirilni6§vif. 

This work begins with the following invocation to Doorga : 
•—'May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who is reveal- 
ed from everlasting, who, though invisible, exists in the earth, who 
enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is adorned with the 
crescent, the fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, 
whose body is like the clouds— descend into my mind.* 
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[Then follows an account of the author’s fomily ; after which 
the author introduces the reader to the court of king of 

Gourtt, where the priest of the king, and a number of learned men, 
are assembled in the presence of the monarch.] 

In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces to 
the monarch the approach of a VoishniLvn, in the following 
words : — ‘ May it please your Majesty, the person now approach- 
ing wears the mark of his sect, extending from the tip of his nose 
to the centre of his head ; has the representations of the weapons 
of Vishnoo impressed on his body ; is clothed in yellow garments, 
and wears a necklace of toolusee beads ; he has purified his body by 
bathing, &c. and repeats the name Hfiree, Hfiree, as he comes.’ The 
voishnfivn now approaches the king, and says, iMay Vishnoo enter 
thy mind ; he on whom Shivti and all the gods, sitting as yc^ees, 
meditate; he who dwells in Voikoont’hu; he who fills the uni- 
verse, but remains invisible ; and whose body resembles that of 
BrCLmha,’ — Saying this, he takes his seat in the assembly. 

The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivu approaching, 
mentions him to the king in these words : — ‘ The excellent person 
who is now coming, has his hair bound up as a tui'ban round his 
head ; is girt round the waist with a tiger’s skin ; is covered witli 
ashes ; and his head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrak- 
shu bead-rolls. The shoivu, entering the presence of the king, pro- 
nounces the following blessing : — ^ May Shiinkfiru, who instructs 
the world ; whose praises are celebrated in the vedfis, the tuntius 
and the pooranus ; who is the object of meditation to the yogee ; 
who directs the gods in the work of creation ; wdio, though invisi- 
ble, for the preservation of the world becomes visible ; who medi- 
tates on his own qualities — may he preserve thee.’ After which, 
he takes his place in the assembly. 

The pfindit next announces a Shaktfi, thus : — ' He who now 
approaches, comes like the full moon, with a juva flower in his hair, 
a garland of mflllika flowers encircling his neck ; a crescent, the 
mark of his sect, on his forehead ; he comes meditating on Doorga.’ 
The shaktu then addresses the king : — ‘ May she, on whom Huree, 
Huru, and Brumha depend in the work of preservation, destruction, 
and creation ; she who destroys the fear of future birth ; who saves 
the three worlds ; who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the desires, 
of her disciples — may this goddess preserve thee.’ After this, he 
sits down. 

The same person next announces a Hfiiue-Hfira-dwoitfi-vadee : 
— ' He who now advances, is adorned with a tooWsee necklace, 
is covered with ashes, meditates on Huree-Hfii-fi, and invites others, 
for the sake of their salvation, to become the disciples of this god.’ 
He thus blesses the king : — ‘ May both Shunkiiru and Vishnoo 
dwell in thy heart, the h^f of whom is engaged in the devotions 
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of a yogee, and nea:r the other lialf sits Liikshmee ; he who 
encircles himself with tjutfntfi, (the king of serpents,) who rides 
on Qiiroortt — may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee/ Saying 
this, he sits down. 

A Noiyayikii and a Voish^shikii, coming hand in hand, are 
thus announced : — ‘ Tliese come viewing this assembly with the 
utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing on their 
tongues.’ They then salute the king: — 'May God preserve thee ; 
he who, taking the forms of Bi-fimha, Vishnoo, and Shivti, creates, 
preserves, and destroys the world ; he who influences all to good 
and evil ; he whose will, whose work, and whose wisdom, are 
irresistible ; he who exists as separate from animal life, and who 
is fulness itself.’ 

The next person introduced is a Meemangsiiku, who is thus 
described : — ^ This man approaches with the marks of vows and 
of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples the forms of religion.’ 
He thus blesses the monarch: — 'May your Majesty always be 
engaged in religious services, which raised Indru to his throne, 
So5ryli to be monarch over the hosts of heaven ; and the merit of 
which indeed, descending to thee from a former birth, has now 
raised thee to a kingly throne.’ Having pronounced this blessing, 
he sits down. 

The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Vedanteo 
thus: — ' This pemon comes as one who has renounced all pleasure ; 
his apparel is painted with earth from the mountains, and in his 
hand he holds a dundee’s staff ; having ascended the vessel which 
is to carry him across the ocean of this world, he approaches as 
though he were coming to preserve from destruction this whole 
assembly.’ Addressing the king, the Yddantee says, ‘ May the 
glorious Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in whom the 
universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the water,* may he 
give thee the knowledge, that thou art the same with him. Hav- 
ing said this, he sits down. 

Tlie next persons announced, are a followei: of the Sankhyn, 
and another of the Patflnjulu school. They are thus described : — 

' These come with bodies bulky towards the head, and lean at the 
extremities / professing similar sentiments, and meditating on 
realities.’ Being introduced, he of the Sankhyii sect thus addresses 
the monarch : — ‘ May nature, (unaffected by spirits as the water- 
lily by the water,) by whom, beginning with greatness, the 
universe was made, prosper thee.’ The Patilnjulfi thus blesses tlie 

» That is, visible objects are false images of Him who alone is truth, and 
through the want of the knowledge of whom, men act as though tiiey had a ^tinct 
existence. 

y Caused by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious austerity. 
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king; — 'May the king pursue pleasure communicated by the vein 
through which the soul of the yogee, ascending to the hobsUar 
suture, from thence escapes from the body, and obtains final 
deliverance.’ He then sits down, 

A Pouraniktt next approaches, and is thus described ; — ' Here 
comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed on God, instruct- 
ing others in religious duty.’ He thus addresses the king : — ‘ May 
NarayiintL preserve thee ; he who in the form of a fish brought up 
the v^diis ; who in that of a boar, saved the earth ; in that of a 
tortoise, supports the universe; in that of a lion, destroyed a 
giant ; in that of a dwarf, carried Vamfinfi down to Patalil ; in 
that of Piirfishoo-Eamu, destroyed the kshutriySs ; in the foim of 
Kamu, destroyed Kavunu ; in that of Btflfi-IUrau, called Rohinee 
mother ; in that of Booddhu, declared the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice to be unlawful ; and who, in that of Kulkee, at the end 
of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden 
age.* He then takes his place in the assembly. 

A Jyotishfi next approaches the assembly, and is thus an- 
nounced : — ' Here comes a person acquainted with the fates of 
men, who can declare things past, present, and to come ; and who 
meditates on the nine planets.’ Addressing the king, he says, 
'May Sodryfi make thee glorious like himself; may Chundrfi 
make thee a dispenser of joy like himself ; may Mfingulfi bestow 
a blessing on thee ; may Booddhfi give thee wisdom ; may Vrihils- 
pfitee endow thee with learning; may Sookrn give thee the 
knowledge of verse; may Shfinee destroy thy incapacity; may 
Rahoo remove the wickedness of thy heart ; may Kdtoo erect for 
thee the standard of victory.’ He then takes his seat. 

Next a professor of the Ayoor-v^du draws near, who is thus 
described : — ' Behold a voidyfi ; who by his medical knowledge 
removes the miseries of mankind ; who gives joy to a patient, as 
the full moon to the spectators ; he comes as the afflicter of 
affliction.’ He thus blesses the king : — ' May the king possess 
faith in the virtues of medicine, which renders the person emaciated 
by disease beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ He sits down. 

The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is mentioned 
as repeating the Kfllapn, (a gi’ammar ;) and is announced as the 
very image of Muha-d4vu, an incarnation of H’nfintu. He thus 
blesses the king ; — ' May thy glory, O king be published through, 
the world ; be thou the helper of all ; sitting on a firm seat, 
practise religion ; compose diferences.’ He then retires to the 
circle, and sits amongst the learned men. 

An ti^lunkarfi professor now appears, and is thus introduced ; 
— ' Here comes a man forming prose and verse with great ingenuity, 
causing his words to dance as he walks.’ He thus blesses the 
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king: — 'Mayest thou spend thy days in the joy arising from 
pleasant conversation; conversation embracing amorous, heroic, 
tender, ludicrous, disgusting, wonderfiil, terrific, and wrathful 
subjects.^ He also takes his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced: — ‘Afraid 
of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the ground on which 
he treads ; and who has plucked off the hair from his head/ He 
thus blesses the king : — ‘ Mayest thou never be drawn aside by the 
words of deceives, who worship the gods, and excite to religious 
ceremonies by the hopes of future rewards ; who promise heaven 
to the sacrificers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible/ — 

Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise up, 
saying, ‘ Oh ! thou wicked one ! — Who art thou ? — Whence comest 
thou V 

The unbeliever replies : — ‘ I am the sinner ; ye are the holy, 
ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient beings !* 

The Meemangsukfi replies : — ‘ The animals which I destroy in 
sacrifice obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased with sacnfices ; the 
sacrificer likewise obtains his desire : that destruction of life there- 
fore which is commanded by the shastrils, is not criminal/ 

Unbeliever, Shocking \ What words are these ! Where is 
heaven ? Where are the gods ? Where are your pleasures and sor- 
rows after death ? 

M, Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the v^dfis and pooranfis ? 

Unbeliever, Shall we believe the words of the deceitful v^dfis 
and pooranfis, which tell us of things which no eye has ever seen ? 

M, If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, how is the 
existence of happiness and misery to be accounted for ? 

Unbeliever. Where are thy works ? Who has seen them, or 
imitated them ? And if thou sayest, ‘ My sorrow or joy is the fruit 
of actions done in former births,’ I affirm, that such births never 
existed ; and that as it respects joy and soitow, they depart and 
return like the streams of a river. It is true, however, that the 
world is deceitful. 

V^da/ntikU, Oh ! thou atheist, in affirming that the world is 
deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; but then thou oughtest to 
acknowledge that there is one overliving and true God: for if 
there be no truth, there can be no falsehood wealing the appear- 
ance of truth. 

Unl}eliever, Well, thy opinions resemble mine; but who is 
that Briimhfi of whom thou speakest ? 
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V, He remains in a state of inactivity ; is invisible ; desti- , 
tute of qualities ; omnipresent ; glorious ; the ever-blessed ; indes- 
cribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, what 
necessity for BiiXmhfi, a God invisible and inactive ? Where is 
the utility of such a being ? 

The vddantee, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving 
vddantee’s silence, the whole assembly directed its attention to the 
Noiyayikfi ptlndit, who, filled with pride, thus began : — ‘ What 
sayest thou ? Why dost thou attack others, when thou hast no 
system of thine own ? People laugh at the man_ without per- 
ceiving his own error, charges with error .the opinions of others : 
he is like the blind man who reproves another on account of the 
speck in his eyes.’ 

Unbeliever. This man appears to be ingenious at objections : 
however, hear me. The Madyfimikfi philosopher says, that at the 
dissolution of the universe only vacuum remains ; the Yogacharu 
contends, that two ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, the 
first being destroyed by the second ; the Sofitrantikfi says, that 
ideas are the images of things ; the Voivashikti, that all material 
things are frail ; the Digumvfirfis. aflSrm, that the ^ul is commen- 
surate with the body ; the Chai’vvakiis, that man is composed o^y 
of body. I have described the opinions of these six sects, which 
are all thus summed up : — there is no heaven, no transmigration, 
no hell, no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the world, no 
creator, no preserver, no destroyer ; no legitimate evidence of the 
truth of things but that*of the senses ; after death, there is neither 
joy nor sorrow. All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out 
of the ignoronce of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are s]^monymous ; 
mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than being independant 
of others ; heaven consists in bodily comforts in this life ; a 
religious teacher is therefore unnecessary. 

The Noiyayika (laughing) replies, If no evidence but that of 
the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are from home, does 
not your wife deem herself a widow ? 

Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead again ; 
for we see the lifeless body : but we have hope of seeing a pemon 
l eturn from a foreign country. 

A. Be it so^ but the fact is placed in a state of uncertainty, 
and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbelwver. I can bo assured of his existence by a written 
communication from him. 
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K Well, then the evidence arising from sound is admitted : 
and indeed if the evidence of words & not regarded, all human 
intercourse is at an end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. 
But though thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased 
with exc^ent words, and displeased with evil speech. 

The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time by these 
•observations; at length he said, Well, I admit, for argument’s 
soke, that we must receive the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound : — but Vfhy must we admit the existence of a God I 

iV’. From the works of creation we are constrained to infer 
that God exists. If you say there is no God, firom whence arose 
creation ? 

Unbeliever, Why art thou concerned about finding a creator 
for the world ? Does not a father beget a son, and an artificer, ac- 
cording to his ability, produce every kind of utensil ? 

N. True, we see everj^ thing produced by human ingenuity ; 
but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no human footsteps 
can be traced? 

Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from themselves, 
as insects and worms from a hot-bed. 

J\r. Then the child may be bom without a father. 

Unbeliever . Some animals are bom by the union of the sexes, 
as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are produced by the union 
of seeds with water or with the earth, as trees, &c. Seeds fall from 
the trees, and, mixing with the earth, receive rain from the clouds, 
and vegetate. Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to 
her diflferent productions. 

N. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of things ; 
but as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to receive water 
by the hands of the gardener, so the trees of a forest, I see, are 
dependent on the agenejr of the clouds. But I wish to know what 
you mean by nature ; is it something inherent' in living substances, 
or distinct from them ? If you say it is inherent, then it will appear 
that substances can form themselves ; if you afllirm, that it is distinct, 
you contradict your own principles, for you maintain that nothing 
exists distinct from matter ; or if you say, that there is somethin w 
beside matter, which is capable of aU things, then know, that this 
is what we caU God. Therefore you cannot maintain that there is 
any thing distinct from the body. 

Unbeliever, You aflfrm then, that there is one God, who is 
from and to everlasting, separate from matter. Almighty, the creator 
of all. I affirm, that nature is Almighty, infinite, and separate from 
matter. 
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TJte Noiyayihd, Excellent ! Excellent ! You make an endless 
number of works, and the creators numberless. I affirm, that 
numberless works have one creator, I leave you (unbeliever) to 
judge which is the most excellent of these opinions. To express 
your opinion requires as many letters as to express mine ; you call 
the creator nature, and I call him God : — what do you gain then in 
rejecting a God ? 

Unbeliever, (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, I acknowledge that there is a God ; but why is he to be 
eternal ; 

The NoiyayikU. If he be not eternal, tlien he must have a 
creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, then I ask, who 
is his creator and destroyer ? — and thus, without end, some being, 
who is from everlasting, must be sought ; or you must fix on some 
one having this property, and then he shall become God. 
[Hearing this, the unbeliever I’emained silent, and the Noiyayiku 
continued :] God, laying hold of religion and irreligion,* created 
the world ; seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form 
this opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you go 
to the temples to worship ; and why sweep the road, lest you 
should injure living creatures ? If there be nothing to be desired 
or feared, there can be neither desire nor fear : yet we see, that 
desire and fear have gi'eat power over men ; therefore we conclude, 
that in the future state there is a heaven and a hell. You must 
also admit, that the soul at death assumes another body, in order 
to pai'take of the joys or sorrows of this future state, since the 
animal soul without a^body is incapable of suffering ; for the same 
reason it must also be admitted, that the soul migrates tlirough 
various bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by inference, 
is agreeable to the divine writings, and to all tliat has been written 
by those whose opinions agree with the vddfis : the truth of the 
shastrus is confiimed by the correctness of their astronomical 
calculations. [The Bouddhu, involved in incorrect judgment, and 
ignorance of God, overcome, and] the Noiyayiku thus triumph- 
ed: ‘The existence of God is proved! He is lord of all; — he 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruction ; 
he is everlasting ; — he is all wise ; — lie is the author of salvation. 
— Througli his compassion, these proofs of his existence and 
authority have been established.' 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The author cannot close this work, without soliciting the 
attention of the reader to one or two remarks : — 

* That is, attaching to human existence vice and pain, virtue and happinesi. 
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It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that tiie object of 
worship among all the Hindoos, and even among all the seceders 
from the orthodox opinions, is the same. They believe, that 
there is one God : so completely abstracted in his own essence 
however, that, in this state, he is emphatically ‘the Unknown,’ 
and is consequently neither the object of woi’ship, of hope, nor of 
fear ; — that he is even destitute of intelligence, and remains in a 
state of profound repose ; — ^that at times this Being assumes what 
is called his energy* ; — that whep united to energy, he is possessed 
of qualities, and creates worlds ; which qualities are impressed, 
more or less, on every form of existence. Next God becomes 
individuated, and takes possession of every form of matter : it is 
the same God, as Krishnii says, ‘ which is seen in the reverend 
bramhun perfected in knowledge, in the dog, and in him who 
eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Amongst the regular Hindoos, the 
beings supposed to possess most of this energy, or in whom the 
presiding deity eminently dwells, are the gods, the giants, the 
bramhflins, and devout ascetics: amongst the heterodox sects, 
ascetics are almost exclusively considered as the favoured deposi- 
taries of the divine energy. 

In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned these 
notions as being entertained by the regular Hindoos ; and he re- 
states them now merely to shew, that this ‘ indwelling scheme’ is 
the prominent feature of all the systems of paganism throughout 
the east. 

It will be seen, from the four last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the joinfi sect, as well as Bouddhu, Naniiku! 
and Choitflnytl, owe their whole success to this notion ; they would 
never have been venerated while living, nor deified when dead, if 
they had not been considered as possessing a large share of the 
divine energy. A people whose minds are filled with the idea, that 
it is God who pervades every thing, and who now manifests a 
greater portion of himself in one form, and then in another, have 
easily been imposed upon by pretended saints, especially by those 
who made a great display of austere devotion. So incessantly is 
this idea present with the Hindoos, that many wander away a 
whole life in search of a man in whom God pre-eminently dwells ; 
and though supernatural powers are most sought after, yet abstrac- 
tion of mind, inoffensiveness, and a few other . passive virtues^ are 
with some as highly esteemed as powers to perform the most 
wonderful miraeles. Thus, — ^it is God who is sought for amongst 
the creatures, as persons search out and cautiously approach an ob- 
ject in the dark ; while the astonished and half-affrighted spectator 
exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, 'There ! behold he is 
there 1’ and prostrates himself before him. Even in the most re- 

* This eneripr, it said ewsts separate from Brtfmh», in his abstract state, as 
smothered embers ; ^id is, like himself, eternal. 
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markable appearances in nature, the indwelling deity is recognized, 
without searching at all for any natural causes of the phenomenon. 

In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 381, Captain 
Moor has given an extraordinary account of an hereditary living 
deity ; to which the author begs leave to refer, as affording a strik- 
ing illustration of the fact he here wishes to establish. 

Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar powers, 
though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, described by 
Captain Moor, are frequently to be seen, each strutting his hour 
upon the stage, and then sinking into everlasting obEvion like 
common moi^Is. 

Tlie Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, before 
whom millions prostrate themselves. When Captain Turner was 
on his embassy to this deity, to gratify his votaries he made an 
offering, he says, to the deceased Teshoo Lama *, and in addressing 
the same deity, who had entered the body of an infent eighteen 
months old, he said to the child — ‘ The Governor-General, on re- 
ceiving the news of his [your] decease in China, was overwhelmed 
with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament his [your] absence 
from the world, until the cloud that had overcast the happiness of 
this nation was dispelled by his [your] re-appearance.’ 

Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, says, ' It 
seems to be the schismatical offspring of the religion of the Hindoos, 
deriving its origin from one of the followers of that faith, a disciple 
of Bouddhff, who first broached the doctrine which now prevails 
over the wide extent of Tartary. It is reported to have received 
its earliest admission in that part of Tibet bordering upon India, 
(which from hence became the seat of the sovereign Lamas;) to 
have traversed over Mantchieux Tartary, and to have been ulti- 
mately disseminated over China and Japan. Though it differa 
from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it still 
bears a very close aflSnity with the religion of Br&nha, in 
many important particulars. The principal idol in the temples of 
Tibet is Mfiha-Moonee,'’ the Booddhfi of Bengal ; who is worshipped 
under these and various other epithets throughout the great extent 
of Tartary, and among all nations to the eastward of the Brfimhu- 
pootrii. In the wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, 
the same object of veneration is acknowledged under numerous 
titles : among others, he is styled Godifmtl or Goutilm^, in Assam 
and Ava ; Shumfinfi, in Siam ; Amida Buth, in Japan ; Fobi, in 
China ; Booddhii and Shakhit-Moonee,in Bengal and Hindoost’hanu ; 
aad Dhurmfi-Rajtii and Milha-Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet.’ 

Keempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Bouddhism 
began generally to spread throughout that country in the year of 


** The great j^hilosophcr. 
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Chi-ist 518 : — and that Booddhii and Fo are the same person, is at 
present, I presume, no longer the subject of doubt. 

Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may be in- 
volved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the worship of fire has 
been preserved among tl^ people age after age ; nor can it be 
doubted, but that this worship has an immediate reference to the 
Hindoo ideas of the divine and prolific energy giving existence to 
the universe. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43. 
says, ' Though our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the ages prior to the time of Zoroaster, is 
very imperfect, it is certain, from the united testimony of the 
Greeks and Ambians, that long before that time the Magi existed 
as a body, and were the official guardians of religion and learning. 
The religion which they taught, consisted in the worship of the sun 
or fire, a practice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or mther the invisible deity, whom 
they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident in this luminary, 
was Mithras.’ Herodotus and Strabo ‘ relate, that the Persians 
sacrificed horses to the sun.’® ‘ Whilst the multitude were con- 
tented with a sensible object of devotion, the Magi, and those whom 
they instructed in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and 
fire merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of the uni- 
verse.’ ‘ Besides Mithras, [the sun,] the Persians worshipped, under 
opposite characters, Oromasdes and Ariinanius ; the former as the 
author of all good, the latter as the author of all evil.’ This was 
changed ‘into the worship of two spiritual beings, the one the 
author of good, the other of evil.^ The system which supposes two 
such principles in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before the time of Zoroaster ; but how far they supposed them 
dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, does not appear.’ Plutarch, 
on the authority of Theopompus, says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, 
that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in hap- 
piness ; the God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, 
which, though it may seem long to man, is but short.’* ‘ Sharistan, 
an Arabian writer, gives the following account of the doctrine of 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster : — ‘ Zerdusht affirmed light and darkness, 

« It is liipfhly probable, that the Hindoo ifshwiSm^dhif, or sacrifice of the 
horM, was adopted from the Persirvus, and incorporated, in early times, into the bram- 
hinical system. One great source of the confusion in which we find every system of 
mythology involved is, doubtless this borrowing system. 

^ Is not this a mistaken representation of the JoIdH doctrine, that religion and 
irreligioB govern the world; or that the evil necessarily connected with the residence 
of spirit in matter, tends to misery and dissolution, while virtue, or the victory of 
spirit over matter, produces pleasure and prosperity ? The Joiniis say, that the pre- 
valence of vice reduces the vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the 
universe, while virtue has an effect directly the reverse. 

« Here is a remarkable agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day and 
night of Brtlmha, or the {K;riodic{d 4^truction and creation of the universe. 
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Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two contrary principles, which were 
the origin of every thing subsisting in the world ; the forms of 
nature being produced from the combination of these principles : 
but maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without companion or 
equal ; but must be considered as the unavoidable consequence of 
his determination to create the world, in which light can no more 
subsist without darkness, than a visible body can exist without its 
shadow.^ 

Thus the same notions of the gi*eat First Cause and the 
origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification or other, 
all over India, TaHary, Chvna, Japan, the Burman empire, Siam, 
and the India/n Isles, The divine energy, dwelling in the gods, 
or in living ascetics, is adored over all these immense regions ; — 
and in union with this notion, all thesei people embrace the 
doctrine of transmigration, and the efficacy of religious austerities 
to restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, to 
the Great Spirit from which they issued. 

The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field for 
investigation, and for most interesting refiection; but having 
already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to himself, he now 
closes this work, after reminding the reader, and thereby entreating 
the exercise of his candour, that it has been composed amidst 
avocations which left to it only the remnants of his time. 

f This surely resembles the Hindoo notion, of God’s encomp&ssing himself with 
delusion in the creation of the world. 




GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Acharytl, from a, prep, and chSi-6, to go. 

Ach{Smt[nii^ from a, prep, and to drink. 

Adee-Qrflnt’hfl, from adee, first, and grSnt'hfi, a book. 

Adit 3 rS, a name of the sun, who is called the son of C^ditee. 

Adfirfi-Singhasfinfi-vrfitfi, from adfiru, honour, Singhasfinit, a 
thrcme, and vrfitti, a vow. ^ 

Aeen-IJkbiiree, from aeen, a law, and "Okbilrfi, the name of a 
well-known emperor. 

Agumfl-Vage&hu from agumti, the name of one of the Tfintrfis, 
vak, a word, and eeshfi, lord ; the god of speech, a name of 
Vrihfispfitee. 

Alfiyfi, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Anmrftsfi, the son of "Cngirfis. 

Anhikn, from fihfin, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Anfindii-Nat’hfi, the lord of joy, from anfindti, joy, and nat’hfi, 
a lord. 

AntindtL-Mfliyee, from antindu, joy. 

ArtlnytL-Shiisht’hee, from uriinyu, a forest, and ShQsht’-hee, the 
name of a goddess. ^ 

Asbarhtt ; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usharha. 

Ashrtimfi, from a, prep, and shrSmfi, labour. 

Ash winfi ; this month is named from the stellai* mansion. 
tJshwinee, the name of a mare. 

Ashoogfi from ashoo,' speed, and gfim, to go. 

Asfinfi, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and fit, to move continually. 

Atmu-D^vfita, from atmfi, self, and d^vfita, a god, a guardian deity. 

Atmfi-Bhoo, from atmfi, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtomfi, from ayoos, life-time, and stomfi, a sacrifice. 

Ayfinfi-Goshfi, the husband of Kadha, the favourite mistress of 
Krishnoo. 


B. 

Badyikai'tf, from badyii, music, and kree to do. 

Balii-Gopaltt, from balii, a child, go, a cour, and palii, a feeder. 
Bamilnti, small. 

Bancha>Bam4, frx)m bancha, desire, and RamiL 
Bhaee-Gooroo-ViUee, from bhaee, a brother, and gooroo, a teacher. 
Bhagilviitit, from BhtigtLviit, divine. 

Bhargilvti, the son of Bhrigoo. 
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Bhartltu-Vttrshfi, from Bhtfrfittf, and vitrslifi, a place. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhasbyfi, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskttrfi, fi’om bhas, light, and kree, to do. 

Bheemtt ChiSndee, from bheemiS, terrific, and chfindee, furious. 
Bhtigfivfitee, from bhogfi, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoirttvfii, the fear-exciting, from bhfiyfi, fear. 

BhoirSvee, the wife of Bhoii-fivil 

Bhoirtiveechfikrfi ; Bhoiruvee is a name of Doorga, and chfikiii 
signifies a cii’cle. 

Bh55-Koilastl, fr'om bh55, the earth, and Koilasu, the name of a 
mountain. 

Bhoo-Lokfi, from bhoo, the earth, and lokfi, a world. 

Bhootdshfi, from bhootfl, great, and eeshfi, a lord. 

Bhootfli, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 
Bh55tfi-Shooddhee ; bhootil signifies the four elements, and shood- 
dhee, pm'ification. 

Bhoovun^shfi, from bhoovfinfi, the world, and eeshii, lord, 
Bhoovfi-loktl, from bhoovit, the sky, and lokfi, a world. 
Bhfidru-Kalee, from bhfidrfi, goodness, and Kalee, a goddess* 
Bhfigfivfitee, the wife of Bhfi^van. 

Bhfigfivfit-Geeta, from Bhfigfivfit, divine, and geeta, a hymn. 
Bhfiktee-Busamritfi-Sindhoo, from bhfiktee, devotion, rfisfi, juice, 
fimritfi, the water of life, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Bhfivanfindfi, from bhfivfi, the world, and anfindtl, joy. 

Bhfivanee, from Bhfivfi, a name of Shivfi, 

Bhfivishyfi, from bhoo, to be. 

Boodhashtfimee, from Boodhfi, Mercury, and fishtfimee, the eighth 
lunar day. 

Boodboodfi, a bubble. 

Boodhfi, the sage of this name. 

Booddhfi-Sfitwfi, from booddhee, the understanding, and sfitwfi, 
the quality leading to truth, 

Bouddhu, from Booddhtt ; he who acknowledges as God only bfid- 
dhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhu-sarfi, the essence of the Booddfi philosophy. 

Bramhee, from Brfimha. 

BramhfineS, the wife of a bramhfin. 

Bramhfinfi, he who knows Brfimlifi, from Brfimhfi. 

Brfimha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brfimhastrfi, from Brfimha, and fistrfi, a weapon. 

Brfimhottfirfi, from brfimhfin, and ootfirfi, belonging to. 

Bromlifi, from vrih, to increase. 

Brfimhficharee, from Brfimhfi, and chfir, to move. 

Brumhficharyfi, the profession of a Brfimhficharee. 

Brfimhfi- Dfitthfi, from Brfimhfi, and dfittfi, given, 

Brfimhfi-Pootrfi ; pootrfi means a son. 

Brfirohfi-Gnanee, iSom Brfimhfi, and gnane5, the wise. 

Briimbfirshee, from Brfimhfi, and rishee, a sage. 
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Brttmhtt-Voivtil'ttit, from Brttmhfi, and voivitrtfi, manifestation. 
BSjree, from bttjrtt, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bfilaratee, from btQfi, strength, and ifratee, an enemy. 

Bfilee, from bttUt, strength. 

Btila-Bamfi, from btUtf, strength, and Bamti. 

Bflrgfi-bheema, from bflrga, a company, and bheema, the ten*ific. 
Btlstrfi-HiirSntL, from vtfstrf, clothes, and h&rfinil, to steal. 

c 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee) and fit, to move. 

Ghamfinda, from charoo, good, and mfindfi, a head. 

Chamfirfi, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandalfi, a low caste of shoodrfis, from ehfindfi, furious, and 
filfi, to go. 

Chandfi, from chfindrfi, the moon. 

Chapfirfi-Shfishthee, from chapfira, to press, and Shfisht'hee, the 
name of a goddess. 

Charvvakfi, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charfinfi, from chfir, to go. 

Chasakoivttrtfi ; chasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and 
koivttrtfi, a fisherman. 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disappearance. 
Chinnfi-Mfistfika, from chinnfi, cut off, and mfetfikfi, a bead. 
Chirfin-Jeevfi, from chirfi, a long period, and jeevfi, life. 
Chitrfi-Gooptfi, from chitrfi, to write, and gooptfi, hidden. 
Chitrfikootfi, from chitrfi, speckled, and kootfi, the peak of a hill 
or mountain. 

Choitru, the name of a month ; from Chitra, a lunar mansion. 
Choitfinyfi, from chdtunfi, the living. 

Choora-Kfirfinfi, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of the 
head, and kree, to do. 

Choi’fi-Pfinchashika, from chorfi, to steal, and pfinchashfi, fifty. 
Chfilfi, to go, from chfil, to go. 

Chfikrfi, a round weapon, from chfik, to return a blow, to rebound. 
Chfindee, from ehfindfi, furious. 

Chfindika, from ehfindfi, furious. 

Chfindee-Mfindfipu, from chfindee, the goddess, Chfindee a«nd 
mfindfipfi, a house. 

Chfindogra, from ehfindfi, furious, and oogrfi, wrathful. 

Chfindiika, the rays of the moon. 

Chundrii, from chfid, to shine. 

Chfindrfi-Sh^hfirfi, from chfindrfi, the moon, and sh^hfirfi, a 
mountain peak. 

Chfindrfi-Bayfi, from chfindrfi, the moon, and rayfi, a title. 
Chfindrfi-Prfibhoo ; the last word signifies lord, 
ehfindfi, furious, from chfid, to rage. 

Chfindfi-Napka, from ehfindfi, furious, and nayika, a female attend- 
ant on Doorga. 
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Chfirmfikaru, from chiirmfin, skin, and kree, to do. 
Chilrilku, from chSr, to go. 

Chfiruntl, that on which a person goes, from chtir, to go. 
ChCtoor-Aniinfi, from chntoor, four, and anuiiu, a face. 


Danii, from da, to give. 

Danti-Khtindii, from dani^, a gift, and khttndti, a piece. 

Danilvu, the sons of Dunoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Dasti, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Da3ril-Bhagfi, from dayil, an inheritance, and bhagh, share. 
DayS-Tfittwu ; ttfttwfi means exactitude, or truth. 

D^hu, from dih, to collect or increase. 

D^valtiyfi, from d^viS, a god, and alfiyfi, a house. 

Ddvee, the feminine of d^vti, a god. 

Ddvotturu, from ddvS, and ooturfi, belonging to. 

Ddvu, from div, to play. 

D^vfi-Dfittfi, from D^viS, a god, and duttfi, given. 

Ddvtl-S^nti, from d^vii, a god, and s^na, a soldier. 

D^vtyanee, from d^vii, a god, and jaya, a wife. 

DdvCrshee, from d^vh, a god, and rishee, a sage. 

D^vtikee, the daughter of Ddvuku. 

Deepika, a light. 

Dhan3ru-R66pa, from dhantf, rice, and roopu, forai. 

Dharakfi, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhanina, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhoomaviitee from dhdomru, smoke. 

Dhoomrolochunu, from dhdomrti, smoke, and lochunu, the eye. 
Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhununjfi3rS, from dhfinii, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhiirmii-sdtoo from dhtUiuii, religion, and setoo, a bridge, or dam. 
Dhtfrmfi-T^hakoortf, from dhtirmtl, religion, and t^hakoorif, a lord. 
Dhfirmil-Rajti, from dhtirmil, and rajfin, king. 

DhurmtL-Bhanoo, from dhftrmti, religion, and bhanoo, splendour. 
DhyanfiL, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digumbilru, from dish, a p6int of the compass, and tfmburfi, cloth. 
Dig-Vijtiyfi, from dish, the ^quarters of the earth, and vijuyu 
conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of Dfikshu. 

Divakfirfi, from diva, day, and kiirit, from kree, to do. 

Diviis-putee, from dib, heaven, and piitee, lord. 

Doitytf, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityif, a giant, and tiree, an enemy. 
Doityfl-Gooroo, from doityfi, a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 
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Doivugntl, from doiv’S, fitte, and gna, to know. 

DoW, irom dool, to swing. 

Doolalti, from doorltLbhfi^ obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gibn, to go. 
Dooryodhiinfi, from door, prep, and yodhtlnti, war. 

Doshtf, from dooslifi, evil. 

Dootee-Silmbodhfi, from d55tee, a female messenger, and sttmbodhtf, 
a call. 

Droohinit, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyil, from dronfi, a measure of capacity, and acharyil, 
a teacher. 

DriSvyii-Goonii, from driivytt, a thing, and goonii, a quality. 
DrSvyiS, a thing. 

DSkshti, clever, from dhksh, to act quickly. 

Djlkshinacharee, from dul^hinil, the right (hand), and acharin, 
acting. 

Dfindavtit, from dfindfi, a walking-stick ; tcLfall in a straight pos- 
ture like a stick, at the foot of a bramhitn. 

Dfindti-Dhuru, from dfindfi, a staff, and dhree, to hold. 

Dundee, from dundtf, a staff. 

Dhndu-Shooku, fi’om dtingshii, to bite. 

Durptinu, from drip, to shine. 

Dursh'SnC, from dnsh, to see. 

Dtishfi-Bhoojtt, from dhshfiin, ten, and bhooju, an arm. 
Dfishu-Koomarfi, from dtishiin, ten, and koomaril, a son. 
Dhshu-Dik-Palh ; palti signifies the cherishing of a person. 
Dushfima-Padshahee-grfint’hfi, from diishumfi, the tenth badshab, 
and grSnt'hfi, a book. 

Dushfihfira, from dushfin, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dushfi-Rfit’hfi, from dushfin, ten, and rut'hu, a ch^iot. 

Duttatrdyfi, from Duttu, a gift, and atrdyu, from Utree, a sage. 
Dwadushatmfi, from dwadushfi, twelve, and atmtin, form. 
DwapfirS, from dwa? the second, and pfii*ti, after. 

Dweepfi, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 

Dwyn-mj®, from dwiju, twice-born, and rajfi. 

Dwoimatoorfi, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 

Dyoomunee, from div, the sky, and mfinee, a precious stone. 


Eeshwit, the glorious, from eesh, to be grand. 

EkamrtL-KantintI, from dku, one, amrii, a mango tree, and kanfintt 
a forest. 

Ekfi-Dfintfi, from dkfi, one, and dfintfi, a tooth. 

Eeshfi, the glorious. 

Eeshwfirii, the same. 

Eeshwfiree, the feminine of eeshwttrfi. 
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Ganii, a song, fitom goi, to sing. 

Gantiptftyfi, from gfinfi, a company, and pfitee, a lord. 

Gaytitree, from goi, to sing. 

Geesh-Pfitee, from gir, a word, and ptitee, a lord. 

GSSta, from goi, to sing. 

Geetti, from goi, to sing. 

Ghatil, a flight of steps, from ghfltt, to move. 

Gheo, from gritil, clarified butter. 

Ghoshfl, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritachee, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified butter, and 
finch, to worship. 

Gire&hfi, from giree, a mountain, and eeshfi, a lord. 

Glofi, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanee, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnanfi, from gna, to know. 

Gnanfi-Efitna^ee, from gnanfi, wisdom, rfitna, a precious stone, 
and avtilee, a train. 

Goohfi, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover 
Goohyu, from goohyfi, requiring to be concealed. 

Go-mddhfi, from go, a cow, and mddhfi, flesh. 

Goonfi, a quality, from goonfi, to advise. 

Goonfi-Sindhoo, from goonfi, qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 
Gooroo-Prfisadfi, from gooroo, a teacher, and prfisadfi, a favour, 
grace. 

Gopalfi, from go, a cow, and palfi, a nourishing. 

Gope^Nat’htt, from goopee, the wife of a milkman, and nat*hfi, 
a lord. 

Gooptavfi-Dhootfi, from gooptfi, concealed, and fivfidhootfi, to re- 
nounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptfi, hidden, and para, a division, of a town. 
Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookhee, from gooroo, a teacher, and mookhee, belonging 
to the mouth. 

Gtooroomfitfi, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gorfikshfi, from go, a cow, and rfiksh, to save. 

Grosht’hfi-Yatra, fi'om goshthfi, a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 
Goswamee, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotrfibhid, from gotrfi, a moimtain, and bhid, to divide. 

Gouree, white, or light yellow ; from gourfi. 

Govindfi, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihfist’hfi, from grihfi, a house, and st’ha, to remain. 
Grihfist’hfi-Dhfimfi, from ghrihfist'hfi, situated in a house, and 
dhfirmfi, religion. 

Grfihfi-Pfitee, from grfihfi, a planet, and pfitee, a lord. 

Grfint’hee, from grfint’hfi, a book. 

Gfijfi-Dttnttl, from gfijfi, an elephant, and dfintfi, a tooth. 

from gfindhfi, spices, and vfinik, a tradesnian. 
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Gtfndhttrvfi, from gaotf, a song, and dhttrmtt, a person’s own pro- 
fession. 

GSndhnvfihfi, from gflndhfil, a scent, and v4h, to carry. 
Gtbidhfl[-Dhama, from gflndil, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

Giinukti, from gilnfi, to count. 

Gilndshfi, from gfinfl, a company, and eeshfi, a lord. 
GandshC-Jiinilnee, the mother of Gfindshfi ; from jfintt, birth. 
Gfiuga, from gttm, to go. 

Gtfnga-vakyavttlee, from vakya, a word, and abfilee, a train. 
Gflnga-Vasfil, from vasfl, a residence. 

Gimgadhtirfi-Shastree ; he who knows the shastrti, is called shastree. 
GiLngadh'Srji, from Gtinga, and dh*arS, to hold. 

Gfijan&itt, from gSjtij an elephant, and anfintt, the face. 
GiSrbhadhantf, fix>m gtirbhS, the womb, and adhanfi, to hold. 
Qt[rooi*fi, from gfiroot, a wing. 

Gtfrootmttt, from gttroot, a wing. 


Hdtwabhasii, from hdtoo, a cause, and abhasit, an appearance, a 
semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himiS, cold, and tfngshoo, rays of light. 
Himalflytf, from himtf, cold, and alilyfi, a house. 

Himiivut, from himtl, cold. 

HtlrSnytt-gfirbhfi, from hu*finy^, gold, and gttrbhtt, the womb. 
Hirfinyakashfi, from hirSn 3 rS, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 
HirBnyti-Kflishipoo, from hirSnyS, gold, and kushipoo, a sheath. 
Hitoptid&hti, from hitti, good, and oopud^shtl, teaming. 
Hoimttvfiltee, from himfivflt. 

Homt[, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homii, or bumt-oflfering, from hoo. 
HSngshfl, a duck. 

Htingsfi-Dootii, from hfingsfi, goose, and dootil, a messenger. 
Hfinooman, from httnoo, the cneek. 

Huree- VfiliS ; the last word is the imperative of viSlfi, to speak. 
Hilree-Dwaril ; dwan! signifies a door. 

Hfiree-Hfirfi ; both words are derived from rhree, to take away. 
Hilree-Priya ; priya signifies beloved. 

Hfiridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hfirih^fi, from hfirit, light yellow, and hfiyS, a horse. 
HtfrS-fjouree, from Hfirti (Shivfi), and Gouree, the light yellow. 
Hfiru-Nat'hfi, from HtirS, the name of Shivii, and Nat’hi^ a lord. 
Htfjrfi-Greevfi, from hfiytt, a horse, and greevfi, the back of the neck. 


Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indrfi, from id, to be glorious. 
ludrS-Dyoomntt ; the last word signifies riches. 
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Indru-jit ; from jee, to conquer. 
IshtS, from ish, to desire. 


Ja^firfinS, from jagree, to be awake. 

Jaliktf, from jaltf, a net. 

Jambfiviltee, from Jambfivan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhfivee, from jiinhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, from jifn, to be born. 

Jattf-Ktlrmfi, from jatfi, born, and kitrmfin, an action. 

Jeevu, Kfe, from jeev, to live. 

Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joinfi, from jinti, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatrikfi, from jeev, to live. 

Jfigfidgouree^from ^gut, the world, and gouni, light yellow. 
JS^ddhatree, from jfigfit, the world, and dhatree, an upholder. 
Jii^deeshfi, from Jfij^t, the world, and eeshu, lord. 

JtIgunnat’htI, from jtigut, the .world, and natlifi, a lord. 
Jtigiinnat’hti-kshdtrfi, from jflgfit, the world, nathu, a lord, and 
l^hdtrfi, a place. 

Jtflpu, to speak, from jiSlp, to speak. 

Jumidarfi, from j&nin, land, and darn, an owner. 

JiimtLdfllgnee, from jumtit, terrific, and fignee, fire, 

Junarddfinfi, from jfinS, a person, and firddfinfi, a giving distress. 
Junhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the w'orld), 

Jtinfimdjuyfi, from jfinu, a man, and dj, to tremble. 

Jfinfikii, from jtin, to be produced. 

Jfiptl, to speak inaudibly, from jtip, to mutter. 

Jfirutkaroo, from jree, to be withered, and kree, to do. 
Jfii'fi-BhfiriStu, from jfirC, decrepitude. 

Jfishoda, from jtushtis, fame, and da, to give. 

Jutayoo, from jfita, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

JiLya, from jee, victory. 

Juyu-Doorga, from jfiyC, victory. 

Juj^intee, from jee, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhee, from jwala, i flame, and mookhfi, a face, 

JwSlfinti, fi’om jwfiltl, to enkindle. 

Jyoishfhfi, from jy^sht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomfi, from jyotisb, light, and stomfi, the whole. 

Jyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


Kahinee, a tale, from Kfit’hfi, to speak. 

Kaliyu-Dfimttnfi, from kaliyS, the name of a snake, and dfimilntt, 
subduction. 

Kalee, the black, from kalfi, time. 

Kalfi-Bhoirfivfi, from kalfi, time, and bhoirfivS, the terrific. 
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Kalfi-PooroosLti, from kfiltf, black, and poorooehfi, a male. 
Kalfi'Batree, from kalii, dark, and ratree, night, 

KaltL-Sdotrii, from kalii, time, and s55trt[, a thread. 

Kaliyii, from kiSlil, to move. 

Kamil-d^vll, from kamtl, desire, and d^vii, from div, to play, 
Kamii-dhdnoo, from kamii, desire, and dh^noo, a railch-cow. 
Karnii-Booptl, from kamii, desire, and roopii, form. 

Kamakhya, from kamii, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamflnii, the heart's desire, from kiim, to desire. 

Kandii, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kanii-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kanS, the eaa*, phata, slit, and 
yogee, an ascetic. 

Kartikdyii, from krittika, the name of a planet. 

Kashee, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyii, from kiivee, a poet. 

Kayiist’hii, from kayii, the body, and st*ha, to be situated. 
Kdshtiree, from k^shftrii, a mane. 

Keertiintt, from kreet, to produce harmony. 

Keertee-Chiindrii, from keertee, fame. 

Kdtoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

K^shiivii, from keshil, the hair. 

KhAjhni*^, from khti, the sky, and chiiru, going. 

Bhiind^, a piece, from child, to break. 

Khiigdshwiiri[,compounded of khiigii,a bird,and'<J^shwiirfi,greatness. 
Kinntirii, from king, what 1 and nfirtt, a maa. 

Koilashii, from kdWs, in water, to shine. 

Kojagiirii-Liikshm^, from kiih, who, an<? jagree, to awaka 
Koitiibhiijit ; jit, signifies victory. 

Koojii, from koo, the earth, and jun to be produced. 
Koolii-Ddviita, from kooW, race, s^td ddviita, a god. 

Eooleenii, from koolfi, a race. 

Koombhiikai-ii, from koombhtf, an earthen jar, and kree, to do. 
Koombhii-Kth-nS, from koombhii a jar, and kiirnii, the ear. 
Koomarti, a boy, from koomaril, to play. 

Koomarii, from koo. evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Pakii, from koombhii, a pot, and pakh, ripe. 

Koont'hii, a groan, from koont'h, to groan. 

Koomoodii-Bandiivii, from koomobdii, a lotus, and biindhoo, a friend. 
Koosoomdshoo, from koosoomii, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 
Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. 

Koosbi(, to lie down. 

Koc^shee, a small kosha. 

Eooshiiivabhii, from kooshtl, sacred grass, and nabhee, the naveL 
Koovdrfi, from koov, to cover, 

Koulacharee, from koolti, a race, and chnr, to act, preceded by 
the prep, a. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodii, a nymphma. 
Koutookil-SihT&wfi, from koutookil, plf-y, and sfirvilswfl, a per- 
son’s all. 
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Krimee-Bhojitnil, from krimee, an insect, and bhojilnil, to eat. 
Kripeetfiyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnil, from krish, to draw. 

Krishntf-Krora ; krorfi signifies the side. 

Kiittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasfis, a garment. 

Kritantfi, from kritu, done, and finttl, end. 

Kiya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagarfl, from krodhfl, anger, and aganS, a house. 
Krouncnfii-Darunil, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 
Ksharfi-Etirddhnmfi, from ksharfi, ashes, and ktirddhfimfi, mud. 
Ksheerfi, milk, from kshur, to ooze out. 

Kshfipakurfi, from kshtlpa, night, and kree, to make. 

Kshfltryti, from kshiltti, a wound, and troi, to save. 

Kttbfindhfi, headless, from kin, the head, and bfidh, to kill. 

Kfichfi, hair, from kfich, to bind. 

Kflchyfiptt, a proper name ; pa, means to drink. 

Kfilee, from l^lfi, to reckon. 

Kiilee-Yoogfi, from kfil, to enumerate, and yoogfi, a period of time. 
Kfilkee, from bSlee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Khlpii, fi*om klipfi, to contrive. 

Kftlpii-SSotrii, from kfilpfi, time, and sootrfi, a thread. 
Kttmnkfi-BunjfiL^^ii, from kfilfinkfi,, a blot, and bfin jfinfi, a breaking. 
Kfimfil^kaminee, from ktLmfiltl, the water lily, and kamfi, desire. 
Kfinadil, from kfinh, an atom, and fid, to eat. 

Kfindfirpfi, from kfing, Brfimha, and drip, to domineer. 

Kfipalfibrit, from kfipal^S.^the forehead or fate, and bhree, to hold. 
Kfirangfinyasfl, from kfirfi,.hand, fingfi, a part, and nyasfi, to place. 
Kfirmtikarfi, from kfirratin, vork, and kree to do. 

Kfiroonamfiyee, from kfiroona, pity. 

Kfirmti-Vipaku, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Kfit’hfikfi, a speaker, fi'om kfit’h, to speak 
Kfivfichfi, from vfichfi, a word. 

Kfivirajfi, from kfivee, a poet, and rajun, a king. 

L 

L^lamritfi, from leela, play, and fimrita, nectar, 
lingfi, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangfi, from lohitfi, blood red, and fingfi, the body. 

Lok^hfi, from lokfi, men, and ^hfi, greatness. 

Lokfi, from looch, to see. 

Lfikshmee-Chara ; the latter word means deserted. 

LflkshmSnfi, the beautiful, from Lfikshmfi, a fortunate sign. 
Lfimbodfiru, from Ifimbfi, long, and oodfirfi, the belly. 


Idadhfivu, from ma, the goddess Lfikshfimee, and dhfivfi, husband. 
Magfidhfi, from Mfigfidhfi, the name of a country. 
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Mala, a necklace. 

MalakariX, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 

Malinee, from mala, a necklace. 

MalyilvantL, from mala, a necklace. 

Mantl-BtlnghS, from manfi, honour, and bttnghii, destruction. 
Mantinu, from man, to decide. 

Manfistl-Kalee, from mitnfis, mind. 

Maroottl, from mree, to kill 
Marti, from mree, to kiU. 

Matrika-Nyasti, from matrika, a mother, and nyasfi, to place. 
Mattirishwa, wind. 

Mayavtitee, from maya, delusion. 

Mddha, apprehension, or conception, from m^dh, to be apt to learn. 
Meemangsa, from man, to judge. 

Mdghti-Nadti, from m^ghti, a cloud, and nadti, a sound. 
Mdghii-Nat’hti, from mdghti, a cloud, and nat’hti, a lord. 
Mdghti-Vahtinti ; vahtinn, a vehicle. 

M^nfl-Kdttinfli, from meenti, a fish, and k^tunti, a flag. 

Mihii*fi, from mihti, to water. 

Mishrii-K^shee, from mish, to mix, and k^shti, hair. 

Mitril, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitrttvinda, from mitrti, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Modtikti, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohinee, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mohil, from moohti, confusion or stupefaction. 

Moogdhtibodhti, from moogdhti, stupidly ignorant, and bodhti, 
knowledge. 

Mooktti-K&h^, from mooktti, spread out, k^shti, hair. 
Mooktti-Ramti ; mooktti, liberation. 

Moolti, a root. 

Moomookshootwti, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mounee, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

Mrigankfi, from mrigti, a deer, and tinkti, a mai’k. 
Mritti-Sflnj^evinee; sunjeevinee means to restore to life. 

Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjunti, from m 3 n*tyoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 
Mtidhoo-Soodtinti, from s66d, to destroy. 

Mudhyiid^shee, from mtidhyti, midst, and d^shin, belonging to a 
country. 

Mttdtinti-Mohunfl, from mudunti, desire, and mooh, to be infatuated. 
Mtiha-D^viS, from mtihtit, great, and div, to play. 

Milha-Kalii, from mtihtit, great, and kalfi, time. 

MShamaree, from muhtit, great, and mree, to kill. 

Mtiha-Patflkti, from mtthtit^ and pattiktl, from ptit, to throw down 
Muha-Poorooshti, frpm infihfit, great, and poorooshti, a male. 
MSha-Rourtivti, from rooroo, an insect. 

Mtiha-Rtit’hee, from mtfhtit, great, and rilt*hil, a chariot. » 
MiiharPr^mti, from mtihtit, great, and prdmtin, love. 

Mfiha-S^nti, from mtihtit, great, and s^a, soldier. 
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M^hatmfi, from milhilt, gi'eat, and atmtin^ spirit. 

Miiha-VrfiW ; vrSttf is a ceremony to he performed according to 
a vow. 

Milha-Vyadhee, from mithflt, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 
Muha-Vidya, from mtihtit, great, and vidya, learning. 

MiihendrC, from mtlhiit, great, and Indr^, the king of heaven. 
Mtlh^hii, from miihtit, great, and eeshfi, glorious. 

Mfthdsh^^i’tf, from miShiit, great, and eeshwtW, glorious. 
Miihishfl-Murdinee, from miXhishfi, a buffalo^ and miSrdti, to 
destroy. 

Mtfh^shi^i*fi, from mithtit, great, and eeshwfirfl, lord. 

Mtihflttranu^ from mfihtlt, great, and tmntf , salvation. 

Mtikshti, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mflkttrfi-Dwfijfi, from mfiiktlrfi, a water animal, and dwfijfi, a flag. 
Mtilltl, strong, from mill, to hold. 

Miililgrahee, from mfllii, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Mfindodiiree, from milndfi, small, and oodfirfi, the belly. 
MfingiQS-Chfindika, from mfingfilfi, good, and chfindika, wrathful. 
MfingtQfi-Varfi, from mfingiilfi, good, and varfi, a day. 

Miin-Miit’hu, from munfi, mind, and mfint, to grieve. 

Mtintrtl, from mtitr, to repeat in the mind. 

MiSntrfi-Droomfi, from mtinfin, to meditate, and droomfi, a tree. 
Mtlnilsa, from mfinfls, mind. 

Mfinfisyfl, from mfinti, mind, and junfi, birth. 

Munwuntfiirtt, from Mfinoo, a sage, and tinttiini, another, or a limit. 
Miiroot, from mree, to kill. 

Miirfiipora, from mtirtt, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 

w. 

Nagantukfi, from nagfi, a sei’pent, and untuku, the end, 
Namu-Ktlrflnfi, from namfin, a name, and kree, to make. 

Naree, from nfirfi, a man. 

Najrika, from nee, to obtain. 

Neyfi-Purvfitfi, from n^lii, blue, and pfirvutu, a mountain, 
NSetee, from nee, to obtain. 

Neelfii, dark blue. 

Neau-Kfintti, from neelii, dark blue, and kiintfi, the throat. 
Nidanu, a first cause, from nee, prep, and da, to give. 

Nidhee, from nee, prep, and dha, to place. 

Nigrfihfi-Sthanfl, nigi^hu siraifies disfavour, and sthanfi, place. 
Nigfimfinfi, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and giSm to move. 
Nimittil, a cause. 

Nirakarfi, from nir, prep, and akaru, form. 

Nimu3rfi, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 

Nirooktu, from nir, prep, and ooktfi, spoken. 

Nirvanee, from nirvanfi, liberation. 

Nisha-Putee, from nisha, night, and putee, lord. 
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Nishkriimiintf, a going forth, from nir, prep, and krum, to step* 
Nityil, constant, everlasting. 

Nityantindfi, from nityfi, constant, and aniindfi, joy. 

NiyitmiX, a resolution. 

Noiyayikii, a follower of the Nyayti philosophy. 

Nouka-Khflndfi, fiom nouka, a boat, and khtfndiX, a part. 
Nree-M^dhtt, from nree, a man, and mAihfi, flesh. 

NrisinghiX, from nree, a man, and singhfl, a lion. 

Ntfbhtlswflt, from nflbhfls, the sky. 

Niikshtftr^shtL, from nflkshfitrfl, a planet, and eeshfl, a lord. 
Niflfi-Danga, from nilltl, a reed, and danga, a place. 

NiXlfl-Chiimpoo, from niXlfl, the name of a kmg, and chtfmpoo, a 
particular kind of composition in which the same subject is 
maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 
Ntfmoochee-Soodflntf, a proper name joined to s66d, to kill. 
Niimiiskarii, a reverential mode of obeisance : from nflmiis, a bow, 
and kree, to make. 

NiXrfi, man, from nree, to do right. 

Ntirmfida, from ntirmfl, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 
Ntfrtl-Singhfl, from nflrtf, man, and singhfl, excellent. 
Milvfl-Pfltrika, from nflvti, nine, and ptitrii, leaves. 

Nflvtt-Rfitnil, from ntivtf, nine, and rutnfl, a jewel. 

Nyasfi, a deposit, from nee, prep, and iSs, to thiHJw. 

Nyayfl, justice, from nee, prep, and fiy, to move. 

0 . 

Oodahurunu, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has 
an upward direction, and ahfirfintl, a collecting. 

Oochoishi’flva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasee ; oot, prep, and asfi, to sit. 

Oodddshfl, from oot, prep, and d^shii, to seek, 

Ood*83nS, to arise, from oot, prep, and tiytl, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

Oogru-Chttnda, from oogru, fear-exciting, and chflndii, wrathful, 
Oindrti-Dfldhee, from Indi'fl, and dfldhee, curds. 

OojjiQfi-rieelmiinee, fi’om oojjillfi, splendour, neelti, blue, and 
mflnee, a jewel. 

Ooktii, spoken, from vflch, to speak. 

Oopangfl, from oopfl, a preposition importing resemblance in an 
inferior degree, and xinrf, a part, 

Oopasilnfl, from oopfi, and us, to throw, preceded by the prep. a. 
Oopfl-Patflkfl, from oopu, prep, and pttt, to throw down. 
OoptIcharS-ChtQtt, from oopu, prep, clifli-fi, to move, and chfilu, a 
pretence. 

Oopunflyfl, from oopfl, and nee, to take. 

Oopflnttytintt, from oopfl, and ntlyitnii, an obtaining 
Oopflputee, from oopti, and pfitee, lord. 
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Ooptfriitee, from oopfl, and mm, to play* 

Oopfisfingharti, from oopiS, and siingharfi, destruction; 
Oordhti- Yahoo, from oordlifil, high, and vahoo, arm. 
Oosha-Hdi’finil ; hturfind means stealing. 

Ooshmdpa, from ooshraun, lieat, and pa, to drink. 
Oshddheeshii, from oshtidhee, medicine, and eeshu, a lord. 
OotiLt’hytt, from oot, and tut^hyiS, just. 


Pachiikfi, he wlio cooks ; from puch, to cook. 

Paku-Shasunn, from paku, a giant, and shas to govern. 
Parijatd-IIurunfli, from parijatd, a particular flower, and hnrfinu, 
to steal. 

Parviitee, the daughter of pilrvntfl, a mountain. 

Pat^hukfl, he who reads, from put’li, to read. 

PatiSnfl, from pflt, to throw down. 

Patfinjfllfl, from the sage Pfltflnjulec ; which word is made up of 
ptit, to throw down, and flnjulee, joined hands. This conjunc- 
tion teaches us, that people fell before him for instruction with 
joined hands. 

Peetamvtira, from peetfl, yellow, and umbitrfi, cloth. 

Phfllflhflree, from phfllfl, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Ph«l«, fruit. 

Pingfilu, variegated. 

Pingfilfl-Nagii, from pinguid, brownish yellow, and nagu, a serpent. 
Pita-Mdhd, from pitrce, father, and mdhdt, great. 

Pitree-M^dhd, from pitree forefathei's, and medhfi, flesh. 

Poita, from oopd, and veetu, pure. 

Pooja, from poojd, to honour or serve. 

P56jukfl, a worshipper, 

Poonddreekakshd, from poondureekfi, a water-lily, and ukshee, an 
eye. 

Poorand, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. 

Poomabhish^fi, from poornu, and ubhish^kd, to anoint. 
Poornabhishiktu, from poornu, full, and ubhishiktfi, anointed. 
Poorohitd, from poorus, to go before, and hitu, good. 

Pooroohootu, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshd, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Pooru, a town. 

Poorfindfirtt, from poorS, a house, and dree, to cut. 

PoorfishchfirSnfi, from poorfi, before, and chdi'flnfi, practice. 
Pooranti, old. 

PooshkAi-fl-Shantee, from pooshkurtt, the evil fortune attending a 
person who shall die when an unlucky day, an unlucky Ifinar 
day, and an evil planet all unite, and shantee, to pacify or 
produce peace. 
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Poorvfivfit, from poorvit, a cause, and vilt. 

Pooshpavaiee, from pooshpu, a flower, and avfilee, a row. 
Pooshpfl-Dhiinwa, from poosbpfl, a flower, and dhiinwfl, a bow. 
Pooshpfikfl, from pooshp, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosb, to cherish. 

Pooshflnfl, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pootiina-Bfldhii ; biidhfl means to kill. 

Pottranik, a follower of the pooranfls. 

Prajapfltyfi, the work of a prfijapiltee. 

Pi’anayamfl, from pranil, life, and ayamn, a coming. 

Pramanikfl, from prflmanfl, proof. 

Pranfl-Nirodhtl, from pranfl, life, and nirodhi[,-to stop. 

Pratfii-Kalfl, from prattfr, morning, and kalfl, time. 

Pr^ttt-raj ; pr^tti is a ghost, and luj signifies raja. 

Prit^hivee, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, raised the 
arts, &c. 

Prityahftrtf, from prutee, a preposition indicating that the action is 
returned or reflected, ana ahflrfi, to take. 

Prflbhflngflnii, from prtf, prep, and bhunjfl, to break. 

Prtichimda, from prfl, prep, and chundfl, wrathful. 

Prfldhanu, chief. 

Prfldyoomnfii, from prii, prep, and dyoomnfl, riches. . 

Prfljapfltee, from pi^ja, subjects^, and piiteo, a Inrd. 

Prflija-Yagfl, from pruja, subjects, and yagfi, a sacrifice. 

Prttkashfl ; kashfi means light. 

Prflkiitee, from prfl, prep, and kree, to do. 

Prtflhadii, from prfl, prep, and alhadu, joy. 

Pi’fllflyu, from lee, to absorb. 

Prttmanu, from prfl, prep, and ma, to measure. 

Prflm^yti, the subject known, from prfl, prep, and ma, to mea- 
sure. 

Prflmfitee, from prS, prep, and mfltee, understanding. 

Prfistavinee, from prfl, prep, and stoo, to praise. 

Pi-fitigna, from prutee, and gna, to know. 

Priitflkshu, from prfltee, prep, and tikshee, the eye. 

Prfiyojflnu, from prfl, a preposition which adds intensity to the 
meaning, and yooj, to join. 

Pfidart'hii, from pfidfl, a word, and iSrt’lifi, an object. 

PfldmaWya, from ptidmii, the water-lily, and alfiyfl, residence. 
Pfidmfi-Nabhu, from ptfdmfl, a water-lily, and nabhee, the navel. 
PfldmflL-Prflbhoo, from pfldmti, a water-lily, and prtfbhoo, a lord. 
PfidyavUeo, from ptldya, prose, and avfilee, a row, or range. 
Piidfing, from pfldfi, a place. 

Pttddhfltee, a road, from pfldu, the foot, and hfln, to smite. 
Ptlkshtidhtirtt-Mishrii, from pflkshtL, a lunar half month, anddhflrfl, 
to hold. 

PtLnchangtt, frem pflnchfln, five, and fingtf, the body. 

PfinchitM, from pfinchfin, five. 

Pfinchfi-Choora, from pfinchfi, five, or much, and choora, a crest. 
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PSnchuraee-V’rfitiL, from pfinchfi, five, and vrtftfi, the ceremonies 
connected with a vow. 

Pfinchtt-Rfitnfi, from ptlnchfi, five, and rfitnfi, a precious stone. 
Pfinchtlshtirii, from pfinchfi, five, 'and shiWi, an arrow. 

Ptfnchanflntf, fi*om pfinchtt, five, and anfinfi, face. 

Piinjab, from pfinchfi, five, and ap, water. 

Pttnnfigashtlnti, from pfilnnfigfi, a serpent, and fishil, to eat. 
Piint’hee, from ptft’hfi, a way. 

Pfirivrittee, from pib*ee, prep, and vrittee, existence. 
PSrtim-Eshwiirfi, from pfirfim, excellent, and eeshwfirfi, God, or 
simply, the glorious. 

Pfii’ilmanfindii, from pfirtimtf, excellent, and anfindfi, joy. 
Pfirfimart’hfi, from pnrilmti, excellent, and iirPhfi, an object. 
Pfirfim-Hiingshfi, from purfim, excellent, and iingshii, a goose. 
Pfirttshoo-Ramfi ; pfirfishoo, a weapon. 

Piiviinfi, from poo, to purify. 


R. 

Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnu, from radh, to accomplisli. 
Radha-VnlWbhfi ; vfillfibhfi, beloved. 

Eagfi, passion, from rfinj, to colour. 

Raja, light. 

Raj-tfirtfnginee, from rajflin, a king, and tfirtinginee, a river. 
Rajfi-Pootfi, from rajtin, a king, and pooti-fi, a son. 

Rajfi-Yorf, from rajfin, a king, and yogti, abstraction, 

Rajfiraj, king of kings. 

Rajfi-Rajdshwiiree, from rajtt-raj, king of kings, and eeshwflree, t 
goddess. 

Rajfiirshee, from rajfin, a king, and rishee, a sage. 

Raju-so6yt(, from rajiiii, a king, and boo, birth. 

Ramil, from rttm, play, or to please. 

Ramaytlnii, from Ramti, and tlySnii, to go. 

Ramfi-ShfiinXnil-PaHl, from Ramfi>Shili*ilnt[, and pain, a title. 
Rarheeyil, from Rarhti, a country. 

Rastl-Mfinchtintl ; miinchil, a stage. 

Ravilna, from roo, to kill. 

Rhisheekdshfi, from rhisheekil, the organs, and eeshfi, a lord. 
Rig-Vddfi, from rich, an incantation, and vddfi, from vid, know 
ledge. 

Rishiftjhfi-Ddvii ; rishilbhfi, signifies excellent. 

Rishyadee-nyasfi, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasfi, t 
place. 

Rishyit-Shringfi, from rishyil, a deer, and shringil, horns. 
Ritoopfimii, from ritoo, a season, and pflrnil, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagfi, from ritoo, season, andyfijfi, worship with sacrifices. 
Rochfinii, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshfi, from Roodrfi, a name of Shiv®, and iikshfi, an eye. 
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Roodi’u, from rood, to cry. 

Rookminee, from Rookmii (gold), the name of a king. 

Rfijo-goontl, from rttnj, colour, or love, and goonfil, a quality. 

Rti jti, dust, from rilnj, to colour. 

Rujiikti, from nXnj, to colour. 

Rttkshitu, preserved, from rflkshfi, to preserve. 
RtLkshogttntl-Bhojunu ; bhojtinii, to eat. 

Riiktti-veejfi, from rfiktfi, blood, and veeju, seed. 

Riistl, a savour. 

Rut’hfi-Yootfiipu-Yootfipu, from rut’hfi, a chariot, and yootupfi, a 
chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rfittintee, from rut, to speak. 

Rutee, from rfim, to play, 

Rutee-Pfitee, from Rtltee, the name of the wife of Cupid, and 
putee, a lord. 


Sadhyu, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagniku, from su, with, and iignee, tire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Samanyutodrishtting, from Samanyfi, equal, and drishtfil, seen. 
Sankhyu, a sect of philosophers, from stinkhya, clear knowledge. 
Sarv’^fi-bhofimfi, from sfirvfi, all, and bhoomee, land. 

SaiTi, tlie essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Sena, an army. 

S^vuku, from sevfi, to serve. 

Seemuntonnuyunfi, fiom simiintu, the place on the head where the 
hair divides, and oonnuyunu, a raising up.* 

Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishdku, from shaktu, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and ubhisheku, to anoint. 

Shaktil, from shiiktee, energy. 

Shantce, from shfim, quiet. 

Shantee-Pooru, from shantce, peace, and poorfi, a town. 

Sharudeeya, from shfirudfi, the clear sky, season. 

Shastrii, from shas, to rule. 

Sheetfila, cold. 

Shdshfivut, from sheshfi, the end. 

Sheetfilfi-patee, from sheettilfi, cold, and patee, a mat, fi:.om pfit, 
to move. 

Shikh, from shishjrH, a disciple. 

Shikhee-Vahtmfi, from shikhee, the name of a peacock, and 
vahfinfi, a vehicle. 

During tho marriage ceremony, the bridegroom first pulls the veil over the face 
of the bride, and then turning it up again draws a liue with red lead down the centre 
of her forehead. To this ceremony thia word alludes. 

49 
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Shiksha, to learn. 

Sbilpii, an art. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromiinee, from sliiiTSs, the head, and mifnee, a jewel. 
Shishoo-Palfi-BiLdhfi ; btidhu signifies to kill. 

Shivopakhyanfi, from Shivfi, ocyp^yprep. andakbyann, to speak. 
Shivfii, the good. 

Shmfishanfi-Kalee, from shmusbanu, a cemetery. 

Shoilti, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharee, fwm Shivfi, and aeliarin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shoocb, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

Shooklii-Vurnii, from shooklfi white, and vttrnC, colour. 

Shoolu, a weapon. 

Shoolinee, from shulu, a lance. 

Shoonjru-Vadee, from shoonyti, a vacuum, and vadee, a speaker. 
Shoshunii, from shoosh, to dry, 

Shraddhu, from shrtiddha, firm faith. 

Shi’ee-Shoilti, from shree, excellent, and shoilu, a mountain. 
Shree-Vidya, from sliree, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 
Shree-Kiint-hu, from shree, excellent, and kuntii, the throat. 

Shree, a title which signifies excellence or gi-eatness. 
Shree-Eamti-Pooi*iL, from shree, excellent, Ramfi, the name of a 
god, and poorS, town. 

Shroottl, what has been heard, from shrcK>, to hear. 

Shroutu, from shrootee, the v^du. 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyu, fi’om shrootn, the v^du. 

Shrtiddha, firm faith, from shrut, faith, and dim, to hold. 

Shfibdu, sound. 

Shfiktee, from shuk, to be able. 

ShiLktee-DhurS, from shfiktee, an iron spear, and dhurn, to hold. 
Shfinjbararee, from Shfimbfiru, a giant, and nree, an enemy. 
Shumfinfi, from shum, equal. 

Shunku-Vunik, from shnnku, a shell, and vnnik, a tradesman. 
Shfinkfiru, from slmng, good, and kree, to do. 

Shurantinii, from shflLsh, six, and anfinfi, face. 

Shnreei-fi, from shree, injure. 

Shtist'hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shfisht’hu) day. 
Shutti-Rodpa, from shfitii, an hundred, and r65pa, form. 
Shiitrughnu, from shfitroo, an enemy, and hfin, to kill. 
Shfititmfinyoa, from shfitu, a hundred, and mitnyoo, a sacrifice. 
Shfittikti, a hundred. 

Shfitti-Dweepfi, from shiittt, a hundred, and Dweepfi, an island. 
Shttvfi-Sadh&ifi, from shiivfi, a dead body, and sadhfinii, to perfect. 
Shw^tfi, white. 

Shwi^ttt-Qiree, from shw^tfi, white, and giree, a mountain. 
Shwtistlnfi, from shwfis, to go. 

Shyama, black. 
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Siddhantacharee, from siddhaiitu, ascertained, and achaiin, practice. 
Siddhdshwuree, from siddhfi, to perfect, and eeshwiiree, a goddess, 
Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

Siddhii, to perfect. 

Siddhti-mfiLntru, from siddhu, accomplished, and muntrti, an in- 
cantation. 

Siddhantti, from siddhu, proved, and until, end. 

Sindhtikatee, from sindhifi, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. 
Singhu, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singhii-Vahinee, from singhu, a lion, and vtth, a vehicle. 

Smtiru, from smree, to remember. 

Smuru-Hui*u, from smuru, Cupid, and rhee, to^ destroy, 

Snanu, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyu, the disciples of Shivfi. 

Soinghikdyu, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhiidra, from soo, beautiful, and bliiidra, good. 

Soodhangshoo, from shoodha, the water of life, and ungshoo, rays 
of light. 

Soodhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, and n id hee, a treasure. 
Sookhu-Muyu, from sookhu, happiness, and mu 3 ru, fulness. 
Soogreevu, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, the back of the neck. 
SdoksmiS, very small. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soom^roo, from soo, good, and mdroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondtiru, beautiful. 

Soopudmu, from soo, good, and pudmu, a water-lily. 

Sooptoiti, from soo, good, and purnu, a leaf 
Sooracharyu, from soofu, the gods, and achar 3 rii, a teaclier. 
S56rpti-Nukha, from soorpu, a hand winnowing fan, and nukhit, 
the finger nails. 

Sooi-u-Putee, from sooru, the gods, and piitee, lord. 

S56tru, to stitch. 

Sootrudhai'u, from s56tru, a coixl, and dhree, to hold. 
Soovurnu-V^nik, fi’om soovtirnti, gold, and vfinik, a tradesman. 
Sotimyii, the son of Somfi. 

Soura, the disciples of Sooryu. 

Spurshunu, from sprish, to touch. 

St’hanoo, st’ha, to stay. 

Sudanundu, from sfida, always, and antlndu, joy^ 

Sud-Gopu, from sut, good, and, gop, cow-keeper. 

Sudushyu, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice 
and correct mistakes. 

Sfiigifrfi, from sC, with, and gurfi, poison. 

Suhoktee, from stdifi, with, and ooktee, a woixl. 

Sfihilsrangshoo, from stlhtlsrfi, a thousand, and fingshoo, rays of 
light. 

Suhtisrakshii, from stthtlsrS, a thousand, and ilkshee, the eye. 
Stimadhee, from sfing, prep, and adhanif, a receptacle. 

Sumasoktec, from stunasQ, to compound, and ooktee, a word* 
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SBmtivifrttee, from stimn, equal, and vrit, presence. 

StojeevSnee, from sting, prep, and jiv/ life. 

Sfegkshipttt-SarS, froiii.stingkshiptfi, abridged, and sarii, essence. 
Sibigytimti, sting, prep, and yiim, to cease. 

Siingskaru, from sting, prep, and kree, to do. 

Stingskritti, from sting, prep, and kree, to do. 

Stindhya, from sttng, prep, and dhoi, to remember. 

Sibigkeertiinti, from sting, prep, and keertiinii, to speak aloud. 
Siinghita, from sting, prep, and hitti, to collect. 

Stink^rnti, from sting, prep, and keemti, thrown about. 
Stinkrtindtinti, from sting, prep, and krtindtinti, to cry. 

Stinyasee, from sting, prep, and nyasti, to renounce. 

Stipttirshee, from stiptti, seven, and rishee, a sage. 

Stiptashwti, from stiptti, seven, and tishwti, a horse. 

Stipttiswtira, from stiptti, seven, and swtirti, sound. 

Stirptignti, from stirpti, a serpent, and htin, to destroy. 
Sttrvti-Bhootti-kshti}^, from stirvti, all, bho5tti, souls, and kshee, a 
decay. 

Stirwti, all. 

Stirvvu-Dtikshinti, from stirwti, all, and dtikshina, a fee at dis- 
mission. 

Stirvvti-Mtingtilti, from stirvti, all, and nitingtilti, good. 

Stiteekti, from sti, substituted for stihti, with, and teeka, a com- 
mentarj^ 

Stitprtitiptikshti, from sut, right, and prtitiptikshti, an enemy. 
Stit-ktirmti, from stit, good, and ktirmtin, to work. 

Stitwti-goonti, from stitwti, good, and goonti, quality. 

Stftee, from stit, pure. 

Stityti-Naraytinti, from stityti, true, and Naraytinti. 

Stityti-jit, from stityti, true, and jee, to conquer. 

Stitytf-yoogti, from stit 3 rti, true, and yoogti, a definite time. 

Stiv&ma, from sti, one, and vtirnti, kind. 

StivytibhicharS, from stihti, with, and vytibhicharu, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Swtirntikarti, from swtirnti, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swtiryogti, from swtir, heaven, and yogti, a sacrifice. 
Swaytim-bhoovti, from swtiyting, itself, and bhoo, existence. 
Swtidha, presentment of oblations. 

Swtimbhoo, from shting, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 
Swtirbhanoo, from swtir, heaven, and bha, light. 


Tamisrti, the hell of darkness, from tumisrti, darkness. 
TartikdshWtirti, fr(mi tai*tikti, t saviour, and eeshwtirti, a god. 
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TarSkfi-jit, from TartikC, and jee, victory. 

T^jomfiyn, from t^jus, glory, and milyiS, fulness. 

Tdju, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

T^Jiish-Cht[ndru, from t^jus, glory, and chiindrti, the moon. 
T’hakooru, honourable. 

T’hakooranee, from t’hakoorfi, a lord. 

Tilotttima, from tilfil, dark spots on the skin, and oott&nit, 
excellent. 

ToijiXsu, from tejus, brightness. 

Toilukaru, from tiW, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorasbat, a name of Indrii. 

Toostee, from toosh, to please. 

Tr^ta*-Yoogu, from tree, three, and, yoogu, a definite period of 
time, 

Trikootu, from tree, three, and kootti, a mountain peak. 
Tripoorantuku, from tree, three, pooi^fi, a house, and nutfikfi, a 
destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and pool’ll, a town. 

Tripoora-Soonduree ; soonduree, beautiful. 

Trishikhu, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending flame. 
Trivenee, from tree, three, and v^nee, a stream. 

Tfimu-goonu, from tumus, darkness, and goonii, quality. 

Tumfl, from tCmtis, darkness. 

Tfinmatrfil, from tut, that, and matra, only. 

Tuntru, from tiintr'S, to hold. 

Ttipusya, fi’om ttLptis, religious austerities. 

Tuptfi-Shoormee, from tuptu, liot, and shodi’mee, an image of iron. 
Turkalunkara, from ttlrkfi, the name of the nyanu dfirshtinii, and 
filunkaru, an ornament. 

TOrkfi, from tfirku, to infer. 

Tui’finee, from tree, to save. 

Tfirpunu, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tui’finginee ; tui-flngu signifies the swell of water. 

Tfitee, from tfinfi, particulars. 

Tuttwu, from tilt, that, truth. 

Twtirita, from twuru, quickly. 


IJ. 

S bhivadfinti, to bow, from ubhee, prep, and vild, to salute, 
^bfistoo, from ^, priv. and btistoo, a thing. 

■Ubhiiyti-Chfirfinu, from fi, "bhfiiyfi, fear, and chfii’finii, feet. 

■pbjfii, from fip, water, and jfinu, birth. 

TJbjfi-Yonee, from ubjii, the water-lily, and yonee, a birth-place, as 
water is the birth-place of fish. 

* The fouryooffWs are numbered according to the quantity of religion in ; 
thus the sKtyff has tour parts, the tn^ta, tluree, the dwapnift two^ snd the kiflee, one. 
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lQb 3 nSngtf, from u, and byflugfi, crooked. 

I&chyoottf, from ft, and ch 5 ^ootft, to ooze, 
tfdbhootft, wonderful. 

■©dhikaree, from ftdhee, prep, and kree, to do. 

■Qdhyatmft, from ftdhee, prep, and atmiin, spirit. 

"Odwoitft, from ft, and dwee, two. 

l^dwiteeyft from ft, p;m and dwiteeyft, the second. 

TJdwftyanftndft, from ft, pHv. dwoi, two, and anftndft, joy. 
fi‘ghoru-Pftnt’hees, from ’&ghorft, a name of Shivft, and ptinflift, a 


way. 

■ftgnibhoo, from ftgnee, fire, and bhoo, existence. 

Ugnanft, from ft, prm and gnanft, knowledge, 
iffgnihotree, from ftgnee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial priest. 
IQ^gnishtomft, from ftgnee, fire, and stoo, praise, 
y grft-Dweepft, from ftgrft, before, and dweepft, an island, 
■pgrudanee, from ftgrft, before, and da, to give, 
ipjitft, from ft, and jitft, victory. 

“^jitft-Nat’hft, from ftjitft, and nat’hft, lord, 
ftkal^, a follower of the 'C’kalft, Poorooshft. 

I^kalft-Poorooshft, the being who is not subject to time, from ftkalft, 
without time, and poorooshft, a male. 


Ukroorft-Sftngbadft, from ft, priu kr55rft, cruel, and sftrigbadfi, a 
report. 

I&kshftyft, from ft, and kshee, to decay. 
iPlftkantinda, from ftlftkft, light, and anftndft, joy. 
l&Iftnkaru, from ftiung, proper, and kree, to do. 

TJmritft-Sftrft, from ftmritft, the water of life, and sfirfts, a pool, 
y mftravfttee, from ftmftru, immortal. 

Umvoodft, from ftmvoo, water, and da, to give, 
l^nadee, ft, and adee, first. 

Unadya, from ftn, and adya, beginning. 
l^ndhft-K56pft, fromftndhft, dark, and koopft, a well, 

■fi^ngft, members, or body. 

■Sngft-nyasft, from ftngft, the body, and nyasft, placing. 
■Ongshooman, from ftngshoo, glory. 

‘^ujftnft, a black powder ai)plied to the eye-lids. 

’6‘nnftda-Kftlpft, from ftnnft, food, da, to give, and kilp, to be able or 
^ capable. 

TJnimittft, from ft, priv. and nimittft, a cause. 

■^nnii-Poorna, from ftnnft, food, and poornft, full, 
l&nnftmftyft, from ftnnft, food. 

■C^nntl-Prashftnft, from ftnnft, food, and prashftnft^ feeding. 
tJnoo-Patftkft, from ftnoo, small, and pattikft, sin. 
tJnftngfi, from ft, and ftngft, body. 

^ntftkft, from ttntft, the end, and kree, to do. 
pnftntft, from ft, and ftntft, the end. 

Unftnyftjft, from ft, ftnyft, other, and jftnft, to be born. 
©patreg-Kftrftnft, from ft, patrft, a worthy person, and kree, to do. 
Updorvftta, from ft, priv, and poorvft, unprecedented. 
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^p-Pfitee, from up, water, and putee, a lord. 

Uprttdlianu, from u, pnv. and prfidhanii, chief, 
y psttra., from flp, water, and sree, to go. 

Uptlnhootee, from upii, 'preyp, and knoo, to steal, 
igpurajita, from and pfirajita, to conquer. 

y phra- VtLrttinu, from, t[, pura, prep, and avttrtuntt, to go in a circle. 
Uptinia, from u, and purnu, leaves. 

Urdhtt-NarishwurS, from urdhfi, half, naree, woman, and eesLwurfi, 
a god. 

IJrdhti-Riit’hee, from, urdhu, half, and riit’hee, a charioteer. 
Urdhti-shloku, from urdhu, half, and shloku, a verse. 

Uroonu, the dawn. 

‘O'rt’hubh^du, fi’om firthfl, meaning, and bhddu, separation, 
l^rfindhfina, from u, and randhunu, to cook. 

Ushoka, from fi, and shooch, sorrow. 
tJshtfi-Vfisoo, from fishtil, eight, and Vusoo, a sort of gods. 
I&shtfi-Vfiki’fi, from flshtfi, eight, and vfikiti, crooked. 
tJsee-Pfitrfi-Vunfi, from usee, a scymitar, piitm, leaves, andvfinfi, 
^ forest. 

y shwu-s^nii, from ushwtt, a horse, and s^na, a soldier. 
Ushwinee-Koomarfi, from ushwinee, a mare, and koomarS, a child, 
y shwtlmeJdhfi, from fishwu, a horse, and m^dhfi, flesh. 

Usiddhee,from priv. and siddhee, completion, 
y soorfi, from 6, priv. and so5r6, a name applied to the gods. 

Ushtu, eight. 

■ffstungu, from fisttin, eiglit, and tingii, the body, 
tjsttmpiflgnatti, from t[, and sfimprugnattf, completely in- 

^ formed. 

"Ustit, from fi, priv. and sut, entity, 
y tee-Patfikt[, from titee, excessive, and patukfi, sin. 
itftee-RflPhea, from utee, very great, and rfit'hee, a charioteer, 
lytikayfi, from fitee, great, and ka 3 ^fi, the bodj^ 

■^tiratru, from fitee, beyond, and ratree, night. 

■ytishfi 5 ’^oktee, from utishfiyfi, exceeding, and ooktee, a word, 
fttit’hee, from fit, to move, perpetually ; a guest, a stranger, 
y vudhootfi,from fivfi, prep, and dhoo, to renounce. 

C^vfitarfi, from fivfi, to descend, and tree, to save. 
iB^vfitfi-Nirodhfinfi, from fivfitfi, a hole in the ground, and niroodb, 
to close. 

l^jmdhya, from fi, and yoodh, war. 

Uyfinfi, from fiyfi, to move. 


Vachfispfitee, from vach, a woi’d, and pfitee, a lord. 
Vagvadinee, from vach, a word, and vfidfi, to speak. 
Vak-Chfilfi, from vak, a word, and, chfilfi, to deceive. 
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Vakya-Viilee, fi*om vakyfi, a word, and aviilee, a row. 

Valraeekee, from vtllmeekil, a kind of ants. 

Valtt-Gopalii, from vaJtt, a child, go, cow, and, pain, to cherish, 
Vamacharee, from vam, the left hand, and achai’in, practice. 
Vamiinti ; little. 

Vanii-PrSst’htt, from vflnfi, a forest, and pi’ilst'ha, to go. 

Varoonee, from VQroonfl, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshfi, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshfi, male. 
Vasfivfi-Dutta, from Vasuvfi, a nameof Indin, and dutta, given. 
Vasfivfi-Podjyfi, from Vasfivu, a name of Indru, and pooj, worship. 
Vayoo, from va, to go. 

V^dacharpe, from v^dfi, and acharin, practice. 

Vedantee, he who follows the vddantfi. 

V^dantu, the end or last part of the vedtf. 
from vid, knowledge. 

Veejn-MfintrS, from veejfi, seed, and mSntin, an incantation. 
VeejS-Gfinita, from veeja, a seeci, and ganita, a calculation. 
Veei’a-Singhu, from veeru, strength, and siiigha, excellent. 
Veera-Bhoomec, from veein, strong, and bhoomee, land. 
Veeru-vahoo, from veerB, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

'Veetihotra, from veetn, to place, and hotm, sacrificial things. 
Vibhavana, from vee, prep, and bhavuna, thoughtfulness. 
Vibheeshana, from bheesh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vee, prep, and bhoo, birth. 

VichitruveeryB, from vichitra, variegated, and veeiya, semen. 
Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhariz, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 
Vidwanmoda-Taranginee, from vidwat, a learned man, inodu, 
pleasure, and terangu, a wave. 

Vidhoontooda, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 
Vidya-Patee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijaya, fi'om vee, prep, and jee, to overcome. 

Vikrum-Aditya, from vikraina, power, and adityu, a name given to 
the sun. 

Vikarttana, from vee, prep, and karturiu, to cut. 

Vilwa-Roopa, from viiwa, a fruit, and roopa, for^n. 

Vimaia, from vee, prep, and mala, filth. 

Vindhya-Vasiiiee ; vindhjnB, the name of a mountain, and vasu, to 
reside. 

Virata, great, from vee, prep, and raj, light. 

Viroodha, from vee, prep, and roodh, to prevent. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Vishwatma, from vishwa, all, and atman, spirit. 

Vishaya, an object. 

Vishwa-Karma, from vishwB, the world, and karmu, work. 
VLshwaks^na, from vishoo, on four sides, Bnch, to go, and s^na, a 
soldier. 

Vishwambhara, from vishwa, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 
Vishwa Mitra, from vishwa, the world, and amitra, not a friend. 
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VishwS-Jatfi, from visli'wfi, the world, and jatfi, bom. 

Vishfisfinfi, from vee, prep, and shfis, to destroy. 

VitrSha, from VitrS, a giant, and hfin, to destroy. 

Vitfinda, dispute, from vee, pren. and tfid, to smite or punish. 
Vivahfi, from vee, prep, and vfih, to procure. 

Viv^kfi, discrimination. 

Vivfirta, from vee, prep, and vrit, to exist. 

Vivfirttnfi, from vee, prep, and vree, to ski-een. 

Yoidikfl, fr'om vddti, knowledge. 

Voidyfi, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyfi-Vatee ; vatee signAes a house. 

Voikarikfi, from vikarfi, a change. 

Voiragee, from vee, prep, and ragil, passion. 

Voishakhfi, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishniivfi, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Voishnfivacharee, from voishnflvii and acharin. 

Voish^shiku, from vish^shfi, a particular. 

VoitfiriSnee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 
Vriddhee-Shraddhii, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. 

VrihfispiXtee, from vrihtit, great, and pfitee, lord. 

Vrihfidbhanoo, from vrihttt, great, and bhanoo, glory. 

Vrihtit, great. 

Vjihtiddhfirmfi pooranfi, from vrihSt, great, and dhtlrmti, religion. 
Vrihun-Narudeeytl, from vrihiSt, great. 

Vrinda-Vunu, from vrinda, thick, and vfiniL, a forest. 

Vrishu-Dwfijfi, from vrishfi, a bull, and dwujti, a frag. 

Vrisha, from vrishtin, to cause the rain to fall. 

Vrittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Vujree, from vtyrii, a weapon. 

Yujru-keetu, from vujrtl, a weapon, and keetti, a worm. 
Ytyru-KttntiXku-ShalmiXlee from viyrii, a weapon, kunttiku, a thorn, 
and shalmulee, a tree. 

Yfikasoorfi-Bndhtt, from vfikti, a proper name, fcooiu, a grant, and 
budhu, to kill. 

Vfikr^shwfirfi, from vSkrtf, crooked, and eeshwtmS, a god. 
VumS-D^vee, from vunfi, a forest, and devee, a goddess. 
Vfirnu-Sunkftrfi, from vurnu, caste or profession, and stmkfirfi, mixed. 
Vyakhyfi, known, or proclaimed. 

Yyakfirunfi, from vee, prep, a, prep, and kree, to do. 
Vyiiktavfi-Dhootfi, from vytflkW, known, ttvfi, prep, and dh55, to 
renounce. 

Vyfi[ng 3 ^, ridicule, from vee, prep, and Snjii, to be produced. 
Yyasoktu, from V 3 »'astt, and ooktfi, spoken. 

T. 

YadSsang-pStee, from yadiis, a water animal, and pHtee, lord. 
Yoodhishtliirfi, from yooddh, war, and st’hirfi, firm. 

60 
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YogacharK, from yogtt, and acharfi, practice. 

Yoogadya, firom yoogS, and adya, tne first. 

Yogee, a person practising the duties called yogfi. 

Y^dshwfirfi, from yogil, and eeshwitrii, a god. 

Yoginee, a female yogee. 

Yogfi, the practice of abstraction of mind. 

Yogtt-Bhogil-Vadee, fix>m yogtf, abstraction, bhogil, enjoyment, and 
■vfidfi, to utter. 

Yogfi-Nidrfi, from ydgfi, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 

Yonee, the place or element of birth. 

Yorfi-Bangala, from yorfi, a pair. 

Yfignit, from worship of bumt-sacrifices. 

Yfigniiha, from ^gnfi, a sacrifice, and hfin, to destroy. 

YfimaHIyfi, from Yfimfi, and alfijrif, a dwelling. 

Yfimoona-Bhrata, firom Yfimoona, a river, and bbrata, a brother. 
Yfimfll, he who is free from the influence of the passions, 

Yfimfi-Rat, from yttmfi, and raj. 

Yfingfimfi, a goer. 
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Ah8orption....'mio Brfimha attained by dying in the Ganges, 170, 
after death, 281 and i&. note, defined 285, now ob- 
tained 286, how understood by the Booddbtts 808 
and ih. note, taught by the Shikh shastrCs 34i6, 
319. See Tupfisya. 

Ahatracti<m...oi religious mendicants produced by drugs, 293. 


AeeomnU of merchants opened on birth-day of Bamti, 134. 

AeharyU ...an order of priests who teach lihe vddtSs, 186. 

Adee~^li/n,t’hli,..msted hymns of Nanukii 343, compiled by tfijoo- 
nti, ib. doctrines of the Shikhs from the, 349 — 353. 
AduUerert. ...Instrument used for punishment of, 48 note. 

Alligators. children of Hindoos thrown to, 167, note, at QSnga 

Sagtfrif, 259. 

Altar of the Hindoos how made, 205, note. 

Ancestors daily duties to deceased, 192, tiirptinti ceremony, 214, 

and shraddhfls for them, 266. 

Animals sacrificed largely to D56rga, 69, 72, their blood, &c.. 


a proper otfering to a goddess, 93, slain and offered 
to Urdhfl-nareeshwui-fi, 148, when worshipped, 157, 
for sacrifices slaughtered under roofs before temples, 
179, offered in burnt and bloody sacrifices, 204 — 
212, atonements for killing certain, 270, used 
cruelly traced to sins of a former birth, 278. See 
Beasts. Offerings. Sacrifices. 

vAnomtiagr..... resemblance between the Jewish and Hindoo me- 
thods of, 244, note. 

Arabians worshippers of stones, 143. 


Architect of the gods, Vishwfi-Kurmfi, 127, note. 137. 

Arts presided over by the god Vishwil-Kurmfi, 137. 

Artificers worehip VishwiS-Kurmii for success in business, 

137. 

Ascetics perform tfipiisya or bodily austerities, 203, dbyantt 


for ascertaining a fiict, 34, note. 217, perish by 
wild beasts, 253, why deified 305, note, joiriit chiefs 
generally gloomy, 329, reverence to, tatight by 
Nanfiku, 343. See Mendicants. 


.dsAorA'ii..,. ...festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

Aahr&nll the four different states into which bramhUns 

enter, 291. 

AshvnnH festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

Ass how and by whom tobe sacrificed, 210. 


Atonement. . . .for offences in perishing by cold, 263, for offences why 
demanded, 266, of what kinds, 267 — 273. 
Austerities., ..effects of, on a mendicant, 291, of the Bfirmans, 310. 
See Absorption. Mendicants. Tfipfisya. 
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resembled to Shivtf, 10, Doorga's festival compared 
to that of, 78, note, 

Bcmka merit of worshipping on, of Ganges, 166. 

B<my<m Tree.. worshipped as that of VtLttt, 162. 

Bathing. incantation for drawing holy waters into Sooryil's 


heaven while, 55, of D65rga called Snanii, 71, 
waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, in Gfinga 
when recommended, 166, its benefits, 166 — 168, 
notes, ceremonies performed by a poorohitii for a 
man of property, 185, in the Ganges on what day 
meritorious 190, d^y, 193, ceremonies for, 213, in 
sickness, 214, in umritii-Stirtt held sacred by the 
Shikhs, 348. 


Bead-roll how consecrated, 218. 

Beoita the cow, 154, monkey, (Hitnooman) 155, dog, jackal 

and other animals worshipped, 157, ascetics devour- 
ed by wild, 253. 

Beggara worshippers of SheettLla, 108. See Mendicants. 

Bells suspended round the border of umbrellas fixed on 

tops of Booddhil temples, 309. 

Benarea. See Kashee. 

Bhad!a*ii.,„ festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

BhootUa a sort of demons, 18, note. 

Bhrigoo the father of Shookrti or Venus, 59. 


BhilgiivUtee . . .a, name of Doorga on her first appearance, 64, Kalee, 


a form of, 89. Radha an incarnation of, 142, 
daughters of bramhiins worshipped as forms 
of, 161, revered by the Shaktfis, 303. 

Bktmglt..-* a favorite Sliikh beverage, 3 49, of what made, ib. note. 

Birds Guroorfi, 158. Uroonu, 159, Jutayoo, Shunkurfi 


Chilln or Eagle of Coromandel, Khnnjfinn or Wag- 
tail and others, worshipped, 160, of unlucky omen 
' when perched on a Hindu s house, how to be 
expiated, 160, note. 

Birth.*** proof of reality of a successive, 277, note, promise of 

deliverance from future, 278, in what kinds of 
happiness a person is subject to it, 281. See 
Transmigration. 

Birth-day Hiin55man why worshipped by Hindus on their, 155. 

Blindness person bom with, supposed to have destroyed the 

eyes of some one in a former birth, 278. 

Blood of an animal a proper offering to a goddess, 

93. 

Bloody Sacri- 
fices See Sacrifices. 

Booddhil or 

Mercury. ...his form, birth, influences, 58, son of king Mfihee- 
pfitee, 304. Gouttilmu, a common narne of, ih., 
chose an ascetic life, ib.,v^hy deified, 305^ his incar- 
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nations and doctrines, 306, teachings of, before ex- 
altation, 308, how revered by the Cingalese, ih., 
temples in Ceylon and Bnrmah, 309, festivals of, 
309, 311, image, 310, priests, i6.. Colleges, i6., Bur- 
man account of incarnation of, 312 — 325, account 
from the Booddhti pooranfi of, 835 — 340. 

BooddhUs the same as the followers of Fo, 303, note, disbelieve 

a First Cause, 304. 307, rise of Booddhism, ib., 
persecuted by the Bramhtins, 305, 306, their emi- 
gration from Hindoostan, 306, religion when taken 
into Burmah and Ceylon, ib.y their doctrines, 307, 
308, rewards and punishments, 307, commands to 
the common, 308, temples and worship, 309, festi- 
vals, 309 — 311, priests, 310, burn their dead, 312, 
deities, ib. 

Booddhism. .„riae of, 304, 


Books.,., deified, and the Hindu shastrfis when and how wor- 

shipped, 173. See Shastrfis. 

Bones of persons burnt at a distance from the Ganges cast 

into it, 169, note, of a Sutee cast into it, 237, of 
Krishnfi in the belly of Jfigfinnathfi’s image, 
note, 258. 


Bramhtins prohibited from receiving offerings to Shivfl, 12, 

families of, supported by Doorga temple revenues 
and ofFerings„70,note, drinking spirits before Ka- 
lee’s temple, 98, note, Rakshtisiis are all, 144, offer 
boiled rice to Jiigttnnat'hti or any other god, 128, 
Gosaees enemies of, 136, worshipped with their 
wives and daughters, 151, if in trouble considered 
sinful, 170, forbidden to enter a village where the 
Muhabharutu is not found, 174, note, worship the 
Shalgramu stone, 175, may perform ceremonies of 
religion, 185, becoming priests to Shoodrfis des- 
pised, 186, daily duties of, 193 — 197, their ceremo- 
nies for bathing, 214, gifts of what kind made to, 
224, entertained, 225, their conduct at a Stttee, 245, 
called figrfidanee receive first gifts at shraddhfis, 
263, when unclean, 266, atonement for murder of, 
2( 8, offences of, how to be atoned, 268 — 273, pro- 
strate themselves before a dundee mendicant, 296. 

BramhtunM . . .the wife of a bramhiln, 222, bulls why so called and 


how treated, 264, note, atonement for murder of 
a, 268. 

Breast offered by a Hindoo nurse to a neighbour’s child, 119, 

note. 

Brtimhja the creator, 21, his form, worship and character ih., 

heaven, 22, names, 23, SfirSswfitee daughter of, 
106, a name given to a class of priests supplying 
wood for burnt offerings, 187. 
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BrUmhU, the one God, 1, dying in the Ganges secures ab- 

sorption into, 170, note, absorption how obtained 
into, 286. 

Brlimhfjbch^ 

ree$ worshippers of female deities performing orgies with 

flesh, spirituous liquors, &;c., 232, expect heaven 
for tiieii* works, 28S, an order of men^cants, ^96. 

BrUmktJirpooi- 

rU a river, hpw worshipped ; children cast in it, 172. 

BuV^-danU ceremonies for bloody sacrifices, 212. 

Bull how to be sacrificed, 208, called bramhflnee, how 

treated, 264, note. 

BtilU-ramU-...eL brother of Jiigflnnat’htL drawn in his car, 128, his 
image : married to Bevfitee, 129. 

Burial ...alive of ten persons at Agra, 249. 

BUrmah Booddhfi religion when introduced into, 306, tem- 


ples of Booddhfl in, 309. 

Burmans translators and commentators of the Booddhfl 

Jatiis, 307, possess works of antiquity on various 
subjects, ib. religion of, composed of austerities : 
their priests, 310, colleges, 311, burn their dead, 
312. See Booddhfls. 

Burning of widows alive with their husbands authorized by 

the Shastrtis, 235, of a leper in the Kamyil-mfirii- 
nu ceremony, 249, of dead bodies by Hindoos how 
performed, 261, of the dead byjthe Burmans, 512, 
by the jointis, 329, by the Shikhs, 348. See Sutee. 

Burnt Offer- 
ings See Offerings. 

Burnt Sa^ri- 


ficea See Sacrifices. 

Butter clarified used in burnt offerings, 354. 


Ca/nnihala or 


-Rate/iaafta..bom giants, 114, 

Ca/nopuB,., ...a star called Ugfistyti by the Hindoos, 52, note. 

Car of JugiXnnat’hii described, 128, diseased or distressed 

persons crushed beneath it, 129# ceremonies for de- 
dication of a, 181, dying under wheels of Jflgiin- 
nathfi’s, 250—257. 


Coates origin of, 21, of all descriptions worship Gflnga, 165, 

have their own priests, 186, of all kinds eat 
together at JtigtlnnaVhtl-kshfltrii, 257, atonement 
for offences of certain, 271, do not exist among the 
Booddhiis 312, jointis divided into the four Hin- 
doo, 329, among the Shikhs, 349, and followers of 
Choittin^, 355. See Sects. 


Cat ,..a personification of the goddess Shtishtee, 112. 

Cat/fe marriage of, 263. 
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Celestial Being8,Set Celestial Gods. 

Celestial Oods.oi inferior note worshipped, 113, the Usoorfls or 
giants, ih., the BakshtLshfis or Cannibals, 114, Gun- 
dhilrvfis and Kinnfirfis or choristers : Vidya-dhfi- 
rfis and Upsttrtfs or dancers, 116, Nayikas, com- 
panions of D66*ga, 117, Yflkshfis or servants of 
Koovdru, 118, Pishachfis messengers of the gods : 
Goodghtfkns, Siddhees, fee., ih, 

Ood- 

desses very few ; the distinguished are Doorga, Sfirtiswu- 

tee and Lukshmee, 119. — See Planets. 

Cemeteries presided over by Shmilshanil Kalee, 102, note. 

Ceremonies .**^ at D5orgfi"s festival, 68, of Snanu to her, 71, to Kalee, 
91 — 99, to Lukshmu performed before a basket, 
105, to Shfishtee for children; 111, of Hindoos cele- 
brated with fireworks, &c., at night, 122 note, at 
worship of VishntL-kfirmfi before implements of 
trade, 137, of Bramhttn's wives walking round 
their husbands, 152, of ChttkrS, i6., before Hfinoo- 
man considered disgraceful by sensible men, 156, 
of expiation on perching of unclean birds on aHin- 
doo’s house, 160, note of water and cow-dung to 
the toolfiseS plant; 161, waters of sacred rivers used 
for, 163, to Gfinga performed in the name of Shivfi, 
166, at the DSshfihfira festival, 166, for dedica- 
tion of temples, 180, of religion may be performed 
by bramhfins, 185, on what lunar days merito- 
rious, 190, description of weekly, monthly and 
daily, 190 — 192, for initiation into the Hindoo 
religion, 199, of a disciple to his gooroo, 200, for 
religious austerities, 203, for burnt sacrifices, 204, 
burnt oflTerings, 211, bloody sacrifices, 2 i 2, bathing, 
214, tfirpilnfi t 6., p5oja, 216, dhyanS, jfipti, 217, 
Stttvtt, 218, Kuvuchfi, Kamfinii and Manfinii, 2 1 9, 
Vrfitfi, 220, Oopfivasa, 222, Danfi, 223, for enter- 
taining bramhfins, 225, for reading and hearing 
the pooranfis, 228, for sacred rehearsals, 229, for 
removing evils from bad omens, 231, while sitting 
on a dead body, i6., for removing, subduing or 
destroying enemies, 232, of burning widows alive, 
235 — 246, of voluntary suicide, 246 — 249,ofinfiLn- 
ticide, 261, 262, on visiting holy places, 265 — 269, 
at death, 260, for repose of the soul, 261, for puri- 
fications, 266, for atonement of offences, ib., lead- 
ing to absorption, 286, of the Joinfis, S29 — 331, of 
the Shikhs, S4G — 348. 

Ceglon orLUnka^ongin of nam9 of, 48, note. RamiPs bridge to, 182, 
note. Booddhti religion when carried into, 806, his 
temples in, 309. 
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VhximXiTti an appendage to royalty among the Hindus, 129, 

note. 

Chandalii intercourse between a Brainhnn and the wife of a, 

how to be atoned, 270, atonement when bram- 
hiins take food, water, &c., from a, 271. 

Ghaya a wife of Sooryfi, 34^ mother of Shiinee or Saturn, 61. 

.trusted hy Hindoos and Musselmen, 219, note. 

Children excessive attachment of Hindoos to their, 49, note, 

of the Moon descended from Somti, 56, Chundee 
invoked for restoring health to, 87, Shtishtee pro- 
tectress of, 110, how carried 121, unlikely to live 
hung in a basket to a tree, 185, note, when seized 
with epilepsy cured by Pfinchanfinti, 144, thrown 
to alligators, 167, note, cast into the river Brumhu- 
pootrfl, 172, burnt with a Sfitee, 242, fondled ex- 
cessively, 276, note, attachment to religion of 
Hindoo female, how exhibited, 177, note, festival 
by Jointis on birth of, 334, murder by Shikhs of 
female, 348, note, their ceremonies at birth of, 848. 
See Infanticide. 

ChinnXL-mtiB- 

tuka her image and worship, 82* 

Chri»tian8 honor Kalee with presents, 100. 

OhitrU-gooptU.the recorder of Qnmti, judge of the dead, 279. 

Choriaters called GtLndhfio'vtis, and Kinnuras with horses heads, 

115. 

ChoitrU festival when and why celebrated, 192.. 

ChoitunyU a mendicant god, 134, married to "Vishnoo-priyil, 

135, his festivals, 136, another mendicant god in 
Bengal in form of, 137, Shoodrtf gooroos and 
Voiragee mendicants followers of, 202, his disciples, 
a branch of the Voishniivfis, 302, their doctrines, 
354, leaders 355, works, ib., and daily increase, 
356. — See Gosaees. 

ChUndee his image, worship, 87, invoked for restoring children 

to health, i6., a work on the wars of Kalee, 97, read 
at the ceremony of worshiping the cow, 154. 

Ch^ndrU She- 

htirU a mountain near Chittagong containing inflammable 

air for kindling burnt offerings of pilgrims, 259. 

ChXtkrU -an abominable ceremony described, 152. 

OhUndTtX,** ...a planet called Somfi or the moon, 56. 

Chingaleae Boodhil’s doctrines how transmitted to the, 306, 

approach to an image of Booddhfi by, 308. 

Civilization to mankind by Rishfibhfi-d^viS the Joinfi 
founder, 327. 

Clay ,,, ...images generally thrown into the water, 183, how 

made, 184. 
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Cloilua of a Hindoo employed iu secular concerns impure, 

214, note. 

Coco<mut,.n •••water drunk at the festival of Kojagfiril Lukshmee, 
106. 

Cold iZe^ions-practice of perishing in, 258. 

Colleges students how admitted into the Biurman, 310, rules 

for their observance, ib., when received into the 
priesthood, 311, how built, ih. 

Comh a shell blown at worship and festivals, 80, note, by 

men and women on entering a temple, 215, note. 

Oonver8ation..of Hindoos regarding the transmigration of souls, 

276, among widows on talking over their sorrows, 

277, respecting the state of the dead, 284. 

Cooks Women at temple of Kalee at Kalee-ghatfi sood, 

99, note. 

Coronation.... Waters of sacred rivers formerly used for, 163, 

Cow. ...regarded as a form ofDoorga, 76, why created by 

Brfimha, 154, under what form and now worship- 
ped, ib., ill-used, ib., punishment for sale of, ib., daily 
duties to the, 192, atonement for killing a, 268, 
used cruelly, attributed to sins of a former birth, 

278 , 

Cow-dung how used, 154, punishment for neglect to burn, in 

cow-house, 165. 

Creation by Brilmha, 21. 

Cupid known as Kundtirpii destroyed by Shivtf, 18, called 

Kamii-ddvti, 138. 

Cybele and Bacchus’ festival compared toDoorga% 73, note. 

priestesses of, resembled to dyasinees of Puncha- 
ntlnfi, 143, note, opening of temple of, resembled 
to that of Vishnoo, .138, note* 

Dances —of prostitutes before Doorga, 71. 

Dancers known as Vidya-dhtLrus and UpstfrKs, 116. 

Danii ceremony for presenting gifts, 223, of what kind, 224. 

Daughters of bra^htlns till what age worshipped, 151, why 

nei^er prayed for by Hindoos, 219, note, destroyed 
hy Rajpoots, 252. 

Days T^at lunar, considered fortunate, 190, for religious 

ceremonies at festivals, bathing, and shraddti, ib. 

Dead Yiimfi, judge of the, 47, Kalee as Shmilshantf-Eal59 

/ dwells in the place of burning of the, 102, bodies 

and bones brought to be burnt near the Ganges, 
169, ceremonies while sitting on a dead body, 231, 
for burning the, 261, how conversed on by Hin- 
doos, 284, burnt by the Bflrmans, 312, by the 
Joinfis, 329, by the Shikhs, 348. — See Burning. 

Death... of Ramtf written on a person at time of, 134, 
at Benares entitles to iShivtl’s heaven, 146, heaven 

51 
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obtoiaed on tbiaking of Qitnm, 166| note, 
anxiety of Hindoos to die in sight of tbe Ganges^ 
109^ maarks of ShalgraAiti dbown at^ 175, Saorifioe 
and &8t8 after, 210, 223. under the wheels of 
Ji%t(nnat*hifs car, 260, ceremonies, 260, untimely 
attributed to crimes in a fomer state of exist- 
ence, 278.— -See Happines. Infanticide. Judgment. 
Suicide. 

jDiSp&-ma2^a...a great Shikh festival for bathing in the ttmiitS- 
Sdrti pool, 348. 

Deities future ha}miness of becoming, 281, of the Booddhds, 

307, 3ll — See Celestial J^ings. Celestial and 
Terrestrial Gods. Gods. Goddesses. Human 
Beings. Planets. 

Devotee$ of modern days do not expect absorption, 287, ab- 

straction of certain, how produced, ib , — See Men- 
dicants. 

Dh^nkee a name of the pedal, 176. 

Dh'&rm'SL Tha- 

koorfi «a form of Shivii : his image, 144, festival, 145. 

DhyanU performed by old Hindoo ascetics to ascertain a fact, 

34, note, ceremony of meditation described, 217. 

Disciple his duties to his gooroo, 200. 

Diet what aiticles of, renounced as a fast, 228. 

Diseases persons crushed beneath Jfigflnnat’htfs car with, 120, 

250, cured by tooltisee leaves, 161, attributed to 
crimes of a former birth* 278. 

Distress the goddess Siddb^shwHree invoked in times of want 

and, 104. 


Doctrine, of a constant incarnation taught by a mendicant god, 

137, of the transmigration of souls explained, 274, 
extracts from the Kfirmtf vipak«, i6., and Ugnee-' 
pooranil thereon, 275, of judgment of men after 
death, 279, 280. of future happiness, 281, 287. of 
absorption, 285, of future punishments, 289, 290, 
of the Booddhtis similar to followers of Fo, 303 
307, 308, 335, of Eish«bh«-d^>r« the Join« founder,' 
327, of the Jointis, 329, 330, 34C of Nantiktl, 343, 
349 — 3o3, of the Shikhs, ^6, a.>Ld their leaders, 
349 — 853, of the followers of ChoiViinyfil, 354 of 
Zoroaster, 366, 367. — See Schism. 


Dog worchipped in the fonn of KaW-Bhoirttvii men- 

tioned as unclean in theMfthabharStfi, 167, touch- 
ing a bramhtin how to be atoned, 272. 

Doivtign^.,..iaoQmsiioTQ for small pox, 108. 

DolU a swinging festival in honor of Krishnil, 122, observ- 

ed also in honor of Bam5, 134. 

Doorga ...wife of Shivfi, 17, mother of G«n&h«, 36, of Karti- 

keyfi, 39, her descent, name, &c., 64, resembled to 
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Juno aiid Minerva, 64, note, festivals, image, 67, 
ceremonies, 68, saciifices, 69^ offerings, 70, danc^ 
to, 71, bathing or snanff of, ift., worship at 
Baj Krishntfs at Oalcntta of, 72, drowning of, 74, 
&bles, 76, names, 76, forms and wars of, 76, 79. 
inferior forms of, 87 — 89, known as the village 
goddess, 146, Chundee^Mundtlpil temples dedicated 
to, 178, consecration of image of, 184, worshipped 
by the Shikhs, 346. 

Drink Offer- 

i^s .to the gods and deceased ancestors, 214. 

Drought..^. ...^myers offered by bramhffns at the side of the 
Ganges or other rivers at time of, 44, note. 

Drowning of D&5rga, 74, in the Ganges encouraged by the 

Shastrts, 170, benefits attained, 170, note, called 
Kamyfl-mfirttnti, 246. 

Drugs used by religious mendicants for producing abstrac- 

tion, 293. 

Dti,ndMl if in trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, en- 

gages in the sacrifice of the ass, 210, an order of 
mendicants using a staff, 296, their appearance, 
dress, duties, &;c., it., blesses those at his feet, 297, 
absorbed at death into Brtbnhff, ib. 

Dukshina- 

rayU worshipped similar to KaW-rayil, 146. 

Dukshina- 

prUtU a shell kept with the Shalgramfi stone to prevent 

poverty, 174. 

D&s/iftAftra... .a festival in honor ofGfinga's descent to the earth 
how celebrated, 166, when called the Great Varoo- 
nee, 168. 

Dyasinees old women, devotees of Pilnchaniinfi, 143, resembled 

to priestesses of Cybele, 143, note, attend on image 
of Dhilrmfi Thakoorfi, 145. 


Eagle of Coro- 
mandel,,., ShunkfiriL-Chillfi. 

Earth Prithivee, regent of the, 146, Dushuhfira festival held 

in honor of Gunga’s descent to, 166, described by 
the Joinfis, 329. 

Eclipse coincidence in customs of different nations respect- 

ing an, 62, note. 

EkamrU Ka- 

mUrU a place on the borders of Orissa containing 6,000 

temples, where all castes eat together, 260. 

Elephant a synonym of stupidity with Hindoos, 36, note. 

Enem/ies ceremonies for removing, subduing or destroying, 232. 

JF7iflfii«Am«Ti...allowed by Hindoos to go to heaven from Kashee, 
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BrUertavn- 

meni of bramhiinsi 225. 

^ilep&y cured in children by Pilxieheniiiiti, 144. 

JSdtate .cannot be inherited without performing the sbrad- 

dh«, 266. 

Bstimate of the number of victims of Hindoo superstition, 254. 

Bvila following bad omens how to be removed, 231. 

Falsehood taunted by the Hindoos in QSnga’s name, 169, expia- 

tion for sin of, 273, punished in future generations 
of a family, 289. 

Fainily daily ceremonies by whom perfonned on death in a 

bramhun’s, 192, misfortunes how to be prevented, 
280, conversation on the transmigration of souls, 
276. 

Fast ...of the Hindoo compared to the Jewish, 120, note, on 

what days observed, 190, ceremonies for a, 222, 
kept strictly by widows, 278, note. 

FeM> to priests how regulated, 186, taken by bramhtfns 

on marriage of daughters, 224, note. 

Fui ofbramhSns revered by their disciples, 151, resem- 

bled to the Jews, 151, note. 

Female how worshipped at the ChSkrfi ceremony, 152, per- 

forms the VrfiW or vow ceremonies, 220, of in- 
famous character employed to dance and sing 
before Jugunnat’hfi, 258. 

Festivals none in honor of Vishnoo, 8, of Shivii particularly the 

Sunyas^e and swinging, 12, 15. ofindrtf, 23, of 
Soory«,32, ofGtfn^shii, 36, of Kartik^yiS, 39, of 
Ugisle, 41, of Yiimfl, 46, offerings made to the 
planets at, 54, of Doorga, 67, of Bacchus and Cybele 
compared to Doorga’ s, 73, note, of Jflguddhatree, 
80, of Mookttt-Kdshee, 81, of Unnfii-poorna, 84, of 
Gfindshtyiinfinee, 85, of Kri8hn<-Krora,i6., of Chun- 
dee, 87, of Kalee, 95, of Lukshmee, 105, of Kajagilrti- 
Lu^hmee, 106, of Sui-ilswiitee, 107, of Miinflsa, 
109, of Sh#shtee, 110, Usoorfls and Bakshilsfis 
worshipped at, 113, of Krishnti, 120, of Qopee- 
nat’hii, and XJgree-dweepit, 126, of Jtigtfnnat’hS, 
128, of ChoittLnyfi, 136, of Vish^-K6rm6, 137, of 
Kama-d^v«, 138, of Dhilrmtt-T’hakoorti, 145, of 
Udrhtl-nareeshwilrfi, 148, of Gtlrooi*fl the bird-god, 
159, of Dilshiihtbra or Gtinga s descent to tbe Earth, 
166, of the pedal, 176, of certain deities held an- 
nually, 191, of Yoiflhakhil, Jyoishthfi, AsharhiS, 
Shra^ntf, Bhadrfi, Ashwinii, i6., Kartikil, U^- 
baySntf, Pousbfi, Maghii, Phalgoonu, Choitrtt v^en 
celebrated, 19S. fasts precede, 223. of Booddhti, 
309, 811, of the Joiniis, 333, 334, of the Shikhs, 348. 
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Fir% Ugnee invoked when works are done by agency of, 

41. used by Sagnikli bramhfins, 

First Cause... not believed in by the Booddhfis, 807. 

Fisk worship of Yishnoo as incarnation of a, 173, adored 

in honor of Qfinga, 167, 173, called Ilishfi when 
and by whom worshipped, 173. 

Flesh - orgies by br&mhiicharees, 232, of certain kinds when 

eaten, how to be expiated, 271, eaten by Shikhs, 
349. 

Flowers offered to the gods how used by Hindoos, 46, note. 

for worship of the gods gathered by young per- 
sons, 40, note, showered on birth of Bamu, 134, 
note. 

Fo followers of, similar to those of Booddh-fi, 303. 

Food waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, of certain kinds 

when eaten, how to be^expiated, 271, of what sort 
rejected by Voishniivfis, 302. 

Forms of Doorga, 79, note. 87 — 89, of Kalee of inferior note, 

102 . 

Fuel ...cow-dung used by Hindoos as, 165. 


Future /SYa^e..expected by the poor for supporting the Cow, 154, 
contemned by Jointi stinyasees, 329. 

See Doctrine. Transmigration. 

Ganges profligacy of inhabitants on banks of, 48, note, her 

image and marriage, 163, descent, 164, why called 
Janhflvee, 165, mouths of, 165, note, by what 
names known in heaven, earth and pattflfl, ih,, her 
worship, i6., festival, 166, how revered, 168, attach- 
ment of natives to the, i6., encouraged by the 
Shastrfis, 168, note, their anxiety to die in sight of 
' the, 169, children and grown up persons drowned 
in the, 170, Vishnoo-mundiril temples erected by 
the side of the, 178, bones of a Sfitee cast into the, 
237, children offered to the, 251, fight between 
Sunyasee and Voirag^e mendicants for bathing 
first in, 294, note. — See Rivers. 

Gambling prevalent at the Car festival of Jfigiinnat’hii, 129, note. 


Oanja leaves smoked by Voiragee mendicants, 298. 

worshippers of Qfindshtf, 36, a Hindoo sect, 303. 

Garlands used for adorning images, 161, by Greeks and Ro- 

mans, 151, note, of flowers hung across Gtinga at 
the DiLshiihfira festival, 166, put by the priest on 
the image during worship, 181. 

a ceremony for sacred rehearsals of the Shastrfis, 229. 

Ghetoo a god presiding over blotches of the skin and scurvy, 

101, 146. 

Giants or Usoorfis, 113, their conduct at the churning of the 

sea, i‘6. 
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Oodavuree. 
Ood 

Ood& 


Goddesses •• 


••to learned Bramhiins on what lunar days meritorious, 
190, cannot be received from a shoodrit by bram- 
hiins, 220, note, of what kind to be made, 223, how 
to be presented, 224, to be offered by a Shoodrfi, 
tk, at shraddhtLs first given to figrtldanee bram- 
httuH, 263. 

..where Hindoos bathe in the, 172. 

..unity of, how far recognized by Hindoos, 1, main- 
tained by Nanfikii, 343, absorption into, 285, how 
believed by the Shikhs, 846. 

.• of the Hindoos : 2, Vishnoo, t6., Shivit, 9, Brfimha, 21, 
Incirii, 23, Sooryii, 31, Gifndshfi, 35, Kartik^yfi, 
37, Ugneg, 40, Ptfv«n«, 42, Vfiroonfi, 43, Ytfmfi, 
46, trick for three blessings at once by a blind 
man on his, 82, note, dreaded by Hindoos, ih., 
note. — worshipped by the lower orders : Pfin- 
chanfinfi, 143, Dhiirmfi[-T*hakoorfi, 144, Kaloo- 
Rayfi, 145, Kalfi-Bhoirfivn, 146, Sheetiila, Ghdtoo, 
cow called mother of, 154, daily duties to the, 
192, tiirpfinfi ceremony to the, 214, repeating names 
of the, 217, forms of praise and prayer to, 218, 219. 
future happiness in the heaven of the, 281, and ih., 
notes. — in strange shapes : Urdhfi-nareeshwiSru, 
147, Krishn^-Kalee, 148, Huree-Hfirfi, 149, Joinfis 
revere Hindoo, 329. See Celestial and Terrestrial 
Gods. Celestial Beings. Human Beings. Planets. 
,..r)55rga, 64, Singhu-vahinee, 79, Mtihishu-murdinee 
80; Jfigttddhatree, ih., Mooktii K^shee, 81, Tara, ih., 
ChinnS-rnttsttlka, Jiigudgouree, 82, Vfigulamooktee, 
Prfityflngira, 83, Unniipoomfi, 84, Gtin^shu-jtinfi- 
nee, 85, Krishnu-Krora, ih., Vishalakshee, 86, 
Chundee, 87, of inferior note as forms of Doorga, 
87 — 89, inferior forms of Kalee, 89, 102. Lukshmee, 
105, Kojagflrfi-Lukshmee, 106, Stlrfiswutee, ih., 
Sheetiila, 107, Milnfisa, 108, Shushtee, 110. See 
Celestial and Terrestrial Goddesses. Planets. Rivers. 


Gooroos ..bramhfin religious guides worshipped, 151,^ ini- 

tiating incantation received from, 199, qualifi- 
cations of, ih., duties of a' disciple to his, 201, 
anecdote of a dying, 202, office hereditary, ih., 
disputes between disciple and assistant, 203, Shru- 
vflinil-B^ligolil principal residence of the Joinii, 329. 

Gooroo Oovin- 


dU Singhtl..the last Shikh leader, 344, more political than reli- 
gious, ib. 

Gooroo-mfita.. the national council of the Shikhs, when and by 
whom convened, 344. 

Gopee-nathU...a form of Krishnfi, 125, a celebrated image of him at 
. IJgi’fi-dweepil, ib., festival, ib. 
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OopaltL his image, 125, how and by whom found, ib, 

Ooaades leaders of the worshippers of Krishnfi, 120, note, suc- 

cessors of Choitflnyfi, 136, 3^5. revenue derived at 
marriages by, i6.,at the head of mendicant voiragees, 
294, marriage peculiar to, ib , — See Choittinyfi. 


GoutUnM,,, •••a common name of BooddhS, 304. 
Oratitude not a virtue with Hindoos, 225, note. 


Or^hJOs or stars ; why so called, 54, note. — See Planets. 

OUnga See Ganges. 

GUnga- 8agU- 

an island visited by pilgrims for its waters, 259. 


&&ndtofi;^2to...ce]estial choristers, 115. 

OflmdhUrvtir 

8enU a son of Indrfi : encounters an XJpsilra, 116. 

C?fin^/t&..,..„his form and descent, 35, Jionored in religious and 
civil concerns, 36, festiv^, worship, ib,, &*st writer 
of the Mfihabiiarttttt, ib., note, names, 37. 

CHlJLneahijb-jtjL- 

nUnee her image and festival, 85. 


GiXroorfX his image and descent, 158, the carrier of Vishnoo, ib., 

protector from snakes, ib., note, names, 159. 

Gaya,.,.,,, a place of pilgrimage where the shraddhii for de- 

ceased relatives is performed, 257. 

Hair Flowers offered to gods placed by Hindoos behind 

the head in tuft of, 46, note, of women devoted to 
Dhftrmii T'hakoorfi on death of eldest child, 145, 
of Khalsa Shikhs allowed to grow when initiated, 
347. 


Happiness. ...after death of four kinds, and how obtained, 281, of 


the heavens of the gods, ib., by what works merit- 
ed, 282, 283, conversations on the state of the 
dead in, 284, diflScult to be obtained by the ShoodrS 
and Hindoos generally, ib., degrees among Bood- 
dhfis of, 307. — See Heaven. 

Health Sooryii invoked for, 33. 

jGreave 7 i...... — of Vishnoo, 9, of Shivu, 19, 20, of BrSmha, 22, of 


Indril, 26, of SooryS, 34, invocation for bringing 
waters into it while bathing, 55, Kartik^yC has no 
separate, 40, of Ugnee, 41, of Pilvilnfi, 43, of V6ru- 
nu, 46, how to be merited, 51, of Ytlmii, ib., of Shivfi 
attained on dying at Benares, 146, by thinking on 
QQnga at death, 166, note, by drowning in the 
Ganges, 169, by planting certain number of trees, 
227, oy perishing in cola rerions, 253, awarded by 
Tfimtf to the good, 279, of the gods and Koovdr®, 
281, what kind of works entitles to, 282, 283. 
difficult of attainment by the Sh55drS and Hindoos 
generally, 284, of the Booddhfis, 308, of the Joinfis, 
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330, their daily practice representing certain, iij., 


note, of Naniik4, 350, note/ 

HeUs,.*l of different kinds for the wicked, 280, 288, illiberal 

persons doomed to, 284. names and nature of vari- 
ous, 288, attempt to emancipate the wicked by 
RaviinfS from, 289, of the Booddhtls, 307, 308. 

HerracB ...compared to image of Jfigfinnat’htt, 127 note. 

Hermit life led by Rishilbhtt-d^vtf, 827. 

Hingoola Offerings by pilgrims to the regents of the cave of, 

260. 

HimavM a mountain, 163, the parent of Ottaga, 163. 

Himdooa attached immensely to the river Ganges, 168, and 


encouraged by the shastrtLs, ifc. note, their anxiety 
to die in sight of it, 169, their own cooks, 225 note, 
annually perishing as victims of superstition, 254. 
how influenced by doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, 275. generally indulge no hope of heaven 
and troubled at death, 285, Joinfls approach to the 
orthodox, 329. 

Holy Piaces....ceremonies on visiting TeerfhA-sthanfl or, 255. where 
to be found, 256. names of the principal, 257, why 
visited by pilgrims, 257 — 260. 

HomU ceremonies for burnt offerings, 211. 

Honor,.. formerly paid to Kalee by Hindoo Rajas, 96. 

Horse.,, sacrifice by RamS of a, 133, meritorious, 133 note, 

how to be sacrificed, 208. 

Hospitality.., to strangers, meritorious, 225. 

Hoia a class of priests how employed, 187. 

Host of Hea- 
ven worshipped, 52, their origin, 63. — See Planets. 

Houses of Bflrman priests how built, 311. 

Human Be- 
ings consisting of bramhfins or religious guides, 151, 

their daughters, and wives, how worshipped, i6., a 
female how adored as Chfikrfl, 162, sacrificed, 205. 

J7linoom{m...the monkej^ god ; his adventures to recover Seeta, 
131, an mcarnation of Shivit, 155, his image, des- 
cent, worship, i6., marriage of two monkeys cele- 
brated by Raja of Nfldeeya, ih., stories of, 156. 

HUrU a form of J^shnfl worshipped by followers of Choi- 

tfinyii, 354. 

HUT€9-d/wafii>.tho mouth of the Ganges, why visited, 260. 

JETtiTdd-JETl^rl^.appears in one body as Yishnoo and Shivd, 149. origin 
of image, ib. 

wives of bramhttns worship their, 152, adored in 
the SavitrftSVrtttfl ceremony, 221. 

Idol... ...Books worshipped as an, 17^, ceremonies for dedica- 

tion and setting up of an, 181, worship rejected 
by Nanflkfl, 343. See Images. 
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llluvni/nations of ditferent kinds to be seen in Gting^’s festivals on 
the river, 168, note. 

Imugt of Kalee at Kalee-ghattt near Calcutta, 97, honored 

by kings, merchants, 99, and even by Christians, 
100, Substitute for Sfiriiswtitee*s, 106, of Gopalfi 
how found, 125, of JfigfiunaVhil compared to Her- 
mcB, 127, note, adorned with garlands, 151, note, 
of gods anointed with milk, &c., 164, ceremonies at 
setting up of an, 166, dishonorable to trade in, 
176, of inferior deities put under trees, 179, of what 
made, 182, consecration of, 183, how deified 184, 
trial of godship of, 185, of Booddhil how approach- 
ed by the Cingalese, 308, of monsters in temples of 
Booddhil, 310, of Qomfit^shwfiril-swamee 331, note, 
of NanfikiL never made« 348. 

Immortality.,.coufLiots between the XJsoortls and the gods for, 113, 
water of, 114. 

Inccmtations.MhGn first used by the gods for destroying effects of 
j)oison, 19 note, while bathing for drawing holy 
waters into Soor 3 rt(*s heaven, 55, used for destroying 
cattle, goods &c. and for diseases, 232. 

Incamations.ofYishnoo, 2. 7. 173,of Brfimha 22,ofD66rga, a jackal, 
75, birth, of Ravunil seventh of the Hindoo, 
134, four principal, ib, doctrine of a constant, 
taught by a mendicant god in Bengal, 137, Radha 
proved to be Bhfigfivfttee's, 142, HiSn55man one of 
Shivu's, 155, of Booddhil contained in the JatiSs, 
306, their number and designation, ib., 307. of 
Booddhil by the Burmans, 312 — 325, of Rishfibhil- 
' devu the founder of the Joinils, 326, of Parshwfi- 
nat’hil a Joinil leader, 327, of the Hindoos in the 
Shikh shastrfis, 346. 

Tndrtb his form, worship &c., 23, stories of, 24, heaven, 26, 

names, 31. 

Infanta exposed by mothers to rays of the sun to sleep, 119 

note, how destroyed, 251. 252, cast to alligators 
by pilgrims in Gunga-SagfirS, 259. — See Infanti- 
cide. 

Infanticide and by what people practised, 251, 252 car- 


ried on by the Rajpoots and Jatfis, 252, promised 
heaven, 283. 

Initiation into the Hindoo religion, 199, of the Shikhs, 347. of 

the disciples of Choitfinyil, 355. 

Insects atonement for killing, 270. 

Itch Sheetula worshipped for removal of, 146. 

52 
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Jackal.. .••• .Man incarnation of DoSrjja, 75, by whom worshipped, 
157, passing on a Hindoo’s left hand unlucky ih. 

Jattu the Mstories of Booddhii’s incarnations, 306, their 

number, ib. work of the ten jatiSs highly revered, 
307, their names, ib. translated by the Bitnnans 
ib. Temee Jattf account of Booddhii’s incarnation, 
812—326. 


Jiivtintiktir&.imBige of the mendicant, why placed near Booddhilin 


temples, 310. 

JanhivW a name why given to Ramil, 160. 

JhoolUntc-yat- 

ra a swinging festival in honor of Krishnil, 121. 

JomUs where found, 326, rise of, ib. Rishiibhii-ddvii their 


founder, ib. successive leaders of, 827, incarnation 
of Parshwii-nat’hii a leader of the, ib. Miiha-veertt 
last of the Joinii yojees, 328, mendicant chiefe of 
the, where located, 329, doctrines and ceremonies 
of, 329, 330. their heaven, 330, daily duties, 331, 
332. festivals, 333, sects, S34, Bramhinical^ ac- 
count of the, 334, Mr. Colebrooke’s observations 
on, 340 — 342. 

Judgment of men after death by Yiimii, 279. 280, witnesses 

against criminals at the, 280 note, of the wicked 
to different hells, 280. 

Jugadgour^.. im&ge and worship of, 82. 

JUgOddhatrK.her image and festival, 80. 

JagUnnafhli. .form of image : origin, 127, temples, ib. festivals,] 28, 
Ddviild temples sacred to, 257. worshipped by pil- 
grims, ib., bones of Krishntl in belly of, 268, note. 
See Car. 

Jog&rmod^hii- 

... in Orissa where pilgrims resort to worship Jtfgtin- 
nat’hfi, 267. 

JUgHamaJhU 

TurkhU'PUn- 


dumUmb a learned Hindoo and stealer ofPiinchaniinii’s image 

144 note, temple how endowed 182. description of 
car of, 128, dying under its wheels 250, 257. 

Jimo resembled to Doorga, 64 note, 

JiMikb. the father of Seeta. 

Jvmter or Vri- 

Miepbitii worshipped as a planet 58, compared to Shivfi as 

three-eyed, 90 note, resembled to Kalee, 93 note. 

Jbpb ceremony for repeating the names of the gods 217. 

JunUkarb. a sage ; husband of Mtlnilsa 108. 

Jbtaydd a bird god ; friend of Ramil 160. 

JtUba a people in Agra destroying female children 252. 

Jyoiahthb. festival when and why celebrated 191. 
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KaiUe.,. her image ; anecdotes of it, 90, human sacrifices and 

other horrid rites to, 91, 92, worshipped by thieyes^ 
93, resembled to Jupiter, 98, note, festivals, 96, 
honored formerly by Hindoo Rajahs, 96, image at 
Kalee-ghatfi described, 97, adored by togs, mer- 
chants, &c., 99, and Christians, 100, value of 
monthly offerings to, 102, inferior forms of, i6., 
Chiindee-mtindipS temples dedicated to, 178 

KaliJcU poora- 

nu ••..•recited in Bengal, 228. 

Kaloo-BayU.,.A form of Shivfi, 146, his image, ib. worshipped by 
woodcutters, 146. 


TuvU,., .a naked Shivfi, 146, his name as regent of Eashee, 

(Benai'es) ib. worshipped as a dog, 157. 

KamUnti a ceremony for petitioning a god, 219. 

KamU-devU»^*t)ie Indian Cupid, 138, his image and festival, ib. 
story of, 139, names, 

KamiirLmgtjb.See Unadee-Lingii. 

KamyU - Mu- 

rUnU..., a suicide by drowning in the Ganges, 246, 247, 

instances of, 248, burning a leper, 249, burial alive 
of ten persons, ib. See Suicide. 

KamUrpUta....yoge% mendicants of ShivB, how distinguished, 296. 

KancfCed a town in Telinga famous for quarrels and murders 

between Vishnoo and Shivtl disciples, 260. 

KarUkeyU his form, descent, 37, worship, festivals, 39, names, 

40, never married, ib. 

KartikU,,. ....festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

KaahBB (Be- 
nares) ShivS under name of Kalfi-BhoirKvS regent of, 267, 

persons entitled to his heaven on dying in, ib. 
why resorted to by pilgrims, ib. a great seat of 
Hindoo learning, ib. deification of every one dying 
at, 278 note, merit ^fSoivyfis visiting, 302. 

K6too the descending mode, 62, note. 114, a planet, 63, 

image of, ib. 

Khalsas Shikh warlike disciples of Govindhil-Singhil in the 

Punjab, 347. 

KheehUrU. a common dish in Bengal ; how composed, 70, note. 

KhelantayogB9.a, class of mendicants imitating Shivit, 295, their 
dress ib. 

KhoolaaoB. Shikh disciples of Nanttkfi, 847. 

KhUnjtmU ... the Wagtail bird ; a form of ShivB, 160. 

Kh*Xr 800 a river whose waters are never drunk by Hindoos, 

41, note. 

Kings honor Ealie, 99, may atone for sins of subjects, 27S, 

temples erect^ by the BooddhB, 301t 
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Kinnii,riJb8. celestial choristers with horses heads, 115. 

Kaildsti. heaven of Shivu, 19. 

Koiyooms.. •..See Colleges. 

KcyagUnUr 

tuJc3hm99....B, form of Lnkshmee 106. her worship and festival, ib, 

Ko<mibhUrkUr- 

nU ••• ...a famous rakshfisfi, 116. 

KoomoodU.....B, flower expanding at rising of the moon, 56, note, 

Koovir\A the god of riches served by YiSkshfiLs, 118, his forms, 

ib, and heaven, 281. 

Kooroo •'kahXL- 

trU. a place near Delhi visited by pilgrims, 260. 

KddshtJb^dwi^- 

ptt the residence of QtLroorS, the bird god, 159. 

Kosha cmd 

Koahee copper cuns used by bramhtins in their daily duties 

196. 

Kouree,; shells from the Maldives passed for money, 40, note. 

dropped by a Sutee used as a charm, 237. 

KriahnU his birth and juvenile exploits, 119, image and festi- 

vals, 120, posterity of, destroyed by a bramhtLn’s 
curse, 120, note, image of Iladha always accom- 
panies that of, 123, followers, stories of, 124, 
BaatL-mtinchiL temples designed for image of, t7>., 
bones of, in the belly of Jttghnnat'hu, 258, note, pil- 
grims visit birth-place, &c., of, 259, Sfikee-bhavtt 
mendicants worship, 295, 

Kriahntt -Ka- 

lee origin name of, 149. 

KriahnU Kro- 

ra her image, festival and historj^ 85. 

KrittiJea a patronymic of Kartikt^yu, 40, note. 

Kiidroo ...mother of serpents, 158. enmity between her and 

descendants of Qhroorii, ib, 

KulpU Booddhtt belief of universe being destroyed at end of 

a, 308, defined by the Cingalese, ib, 

ir&Zp&-»odfr(i..a work containing the Joinh doctrines, 329. festival 
for reading it, 334. 

KfJtvUchU a ceremony for prayer to the gods, 219. 

KUrUvUt .t.an instrument used by devotees for cutting off theii- 

heads, 249. ^ 

KiiahyUpU the father of Rfivee or the Sun, 55, of the Usoorils, 

113, of GWroorS a bird god, 168, 

KvAf99rtL-pUnf~ 


hdda an order of mendicants founded by Kfiveerit, a Mus- 

selman, renouncing secular affairs, 295. 

LarwjM .suspended in the air in honor of the gods, 230. 

Land,-^^ presented as gifts to bramhtfns, 224 note, secures 

heaven, 224. 
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Lavema resembled to Siddhdshwiiree as protectress of thieves, 

104, note. 

Learning patronised by the goddess Tara, 82, SfiLrnswiitee god- 

dess of, 206, Kashee the greatest seat of Hindoo, 
257, of others in a fonner birth evidence of a man 
being learned, 278. 

Life destroyed by the Joinns, 331. 

Li/ngU ...an image of Shivu 10, resembled Phalli of the Greeks, 

ih., of two kinds, 11, Mnndiril temples dedicated to 
the, 177, Shivfi worshipped daily before the, 192, 
Soivyfis adore the, 302. — See TJnadee-Lingn. Va- 
nfi-Lingfi. 

Liquids Sha.shi[nt[, an instrument for drying up, 66, note. 

Liquor consumed at the Chiikru ceremony by measure, 152, 

orgies by brninhuchare^s with spirituous, 232, 
used by the Shaktils in worshipping Bhfigfivfitee, 
303. 

Lotus a plant venerated by the Hindoos, 10. 

Lukshmee her image, worship, festival, 105, names, 106. 

LuhshmUnti,,..^ brother of Bamu, 134. 

LUnha or Cey- 
lon why so called, 43, note, Ramus bridge over the sea 

to, 132, note. See Ceylon. 

Lust..* personified in the god Hui’ee-Hurfi, 150. 

MaghU a festival when and why celebrated. 192. 

Mdl caste playing with snakes, devoted to Munusa, 109. 

Jfawu/oc^ures.Vishwti-kurmo presides over, 137. 

MantinU a ceremony for making vows, 219. 

ManiisU ceremony for meditating on Vishnoo’s attributes by 

dundee mendicants, 296. 

Marlcet..* Kalee invoked on going to, 97. 

Marks of HiSnodman’s disciples similar to those of ShiviS’s, 

155. 

Mwrriage of Shivfi, 17, Kartikeyu never mamed, 40, of Yumtt, 

51, of Biilu-ramu to Revutee, 129, of Choitfinyu, 
135, of widows taught by him, i6. superintended 
and dissolved byGo8aeesl36,Kami[-ddvxi adored at, 
of two monkeys by the Rajah of Nudeeya, 156, of 
the Gunga to Santunoo, 163, pedal worshipped at 
176, of cattle, 263 note, atonement for certain 
kinds of, 271, ceremonies cannot be performed by 
a widow, 278 note, of Gosaees, 294, forbidden to 
Booddhu priests, 310, of Rishubhu-d^vtf, 326, 
Joinu ceremonies of, 329, of Shikhs similar to Hin- 
doos, 348, caste strictly regarded by them in, 349, 

Mars or Miin- 

gUlU,,, .a planet worshipped, 55. 
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^McMer Eternity of, believed by Booddhiiai, 307. 

"Medicine waters of sacred rivers used for, 163. 

Meditatio7L...^e Dhyanii. 

MendicamUoT 

Saints their four different states and duties, 291, 292, 

present vicious state, 293, account of twenty kinds 
of, 294 — 298, stories at Gunga Sagfirfl island of 
certain, 298, 299, of a yogee in the Sunderbunds, 
300, number who live as, ib. how treated by the 
Hindoos, 301, Soivyfis rarely seen, 302, among 
VoishntlviLS, ib, of the different sects, 303, female 
Booddhti priests supposed to be, 310, priests live 
as, ib, chiefs of the JoinSs where located 829, Jointt's 
constrained to be, ib, names and duties of their 
yogees, 332, 333. among the Shikhs, 348, follow- 
ers of ChoitunyS chiefly, 356. 

Merchmits honor Kalee with presents, 101, open accounts on 

Ramil’s birth-day, 134. 

Mercury or 

BooddhU,...SL planet, 57, resembled to the bird god Ouroorfi, 
168. See Booddhu. 


Merit of hospitality to strangers, 225, of digging pools, 226, 

of planting trees, 227, of cutting roads, ib., of hear- 
ing and reading the pooranus, 228, of visiting holy 
pl^es, 256, of persons in a former birth traced to 
present prosperity, 278, works of, conduct to 
Yflmu’s palace, 279, of the good how rewarded, ib,, 
of what kinds entitles to celestial happiness, 282, 
283, doctrine of, held by Booddhils, 307, their 
works, 308, Joinil belief in works of, 330. See Works. 

Metal of which images are made, 182. 

Metemp8ychosi8,on^n of doctrine of, 275, its unhappy effects on 
the Hindoos, ib. See Transmigration. 

Milk of the cow how used for burnt offerings, 154. 

Jfmsrva...... .resembled to Doorga, 64, note. Ramfii^s birth likened 

to that of, 134, note. 

Misfortunes... Yishnoo revered for removing, 146, in a family how 
to be prevented, 230. 

MooktUK^shSd her form ; festival celebrated with liquor ; benefits 
promised to worshippers, 81. 

MoonorSomUtx'phLTiet, worshipped 56, who called children of 
the, ib., Krislmti Kalee adored, at wane of, 148, 
waters of immortality said to fill its bright parts, 
168. 


Monkey See Htlnooman. 

Mo7m'ment$...ofstonQ erected by the river side ao Benares to Sfitees, 
245, note. 

MownM devootees peculiar for perpetual silence, 297, their 

dress, &c., ib. 
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Mountain of f;old, rice, &:c., presented as gifts, 224, note. 

MulmhharUtXi^iiv^t written by Gfindshn from mouth of Vyastfddvit, 
36, note, dog mentioned as unclean in> 167. puri- 
fies the place where read, 174, note, recited in 
Bengal, 228. 

Muha-Kalu.,. 7 i, form of Shivii, 11. 

JlffiAa-ma 3 /a....known as Doorga, 66. 

Mtiha-pooroo- 

ahU a name of distinguished Hindoo saints, 298. 

MUhorputde,;,^ king, father of Booddhfi, 304. 

Muha-ve 0 rU....ihe last of Jointt yogees, 327, his incarnation, ib. early 
life, 328, becomes an ascetic, ib, encounter with 
bramhuns, ih. his disciples, 329, festival, 333. 

MUhiahii- 

murdi7Led....hQT image and worship, 30. 

MtJhngXilU or 


Mara ...form and evil influences of, 57. 

MXiniUsa her image, descent and festival, 108, queen of snakes 

109. 

Music of heaven represented as coming from horses months, 

115, note. 


Mussulmen-.nhoTLOT Kalee, 100, becoming Shikhs forbidden to eat 
beef, 347. 

MmKXi-dka- 

Tees a class of mendicants found at holy places, 259. 


NaiyUcaa female companions of Doorga, 117, their duty, ib. 

Names of gods repeated in thejfivfi ceremony, 217. 

NanUkU founder of the Shikh sect, 342, his birth, travels, &c., 

ib., attached to forms of devotion, 343, family and 
. death, ib., successors, ib., their works, 344, doctrines 
of, 343, 349 — 353. See Shikhs. 


Nan&lcU pUnt~ 


'hees ..mendicant followers of Nantlkfi, 295. 

NarayO/iM revered as the one God by the Shikhs, 346. 

Nay a ...devotees similar to the Ramtitiis, except in marks on 

the forehead, 295. 

Ne 0 lQrkijbntU.,..ov blue throated •, a name of Shivfl, 19, note. 

NimaiXL - devotees similar to the Ramiltiis in dress, &c., 295, 

have a different spiritual head, ib. 

NityanUndXb»..a disciple of ChoitiinyB, 136. 

Noaea... Rahoo and Kf^too described as the ascending and 

descending, 114. 

NoiritU a rakshusti, 114, one of the ten guardian deities of the 

earth ih., his worship, ib. 

Noimishti a forest near Lucknow celebrated for reading the 

pooraniSs to 60,000 disciples by the sage S5otu, 259. 

Nudu & Nu^ 

dee... ....the guides of sacred rivers, 163. 
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Oath... ...how takeu by the Hindoos on refusal to swear on 

water of the Ganges, 168, on what made and how 
ratified, 239. 

Offemes atoned in perishing by cold, 253, atonement why 

demanded for, 266, of what kinds to be expiated, 
267 — 273. See Punishment. 

Offerings of what kind made to D5orga, 70, numerously pre- 


sented to Kalee, 99, their monthly value, 102, 
of swine to Mtinusa, 109, to JugSnnat’hii, 128, clari- 
fied butter used in burnt, 154, to Gunga, 166, on 
escaping from dangers on water, 167, burnt, 211, 
how given, 212, in a person’s name after decease 
called Shraddhu, 262, not made by the Joinfis to 
the Shraddhu, 329. See Ceremonies. Gifts. Sa- 
crifices. 


Offspring Kartik^yu propitiated for, 39. 

Omen .ceremony for removing evils from bad, 231, expiation 

when birds of unlucky, perch on a Hindoo’s house, 
160, note. 

Onions why forbidden to the Hindoos, 287. 

Ooduytina- 

charjyu a learned bramhhn and persecutor of the Booddhfis, 

306. 

OopUvasU ceremony for fasting, how conducted, 222. 

Odrdhdd.vahdd.sunysLsee mendicants famed for holding up the right 
arm in one position. 297. 

Ordeal when resorted to, 168. 

Orgies of impurity with flesh, spirituous liquors, &c., by 

brfimhucharees, 232. 

PanU chewed by natives of what composed, 70 note. 

Parijatti a tree in Indru’s heaven reputed for fragrant flowers, 

26. 

ParshwU-riaChlJL.K Joint, leader, 327, his incarnation, ib. 

Parvuted a name of Doorga, 17. 64. 

Passions not overcome disentitles to celestial happiness, 284, 

subdued how shown by ascetics, 293. 

PedaZ when worshipped, 176. See Trees. Wood. 

Petitions how offered, 219. See Vows. • 

PhalgodnU a festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Phallus resembled to theLingu, 10. 

Philo8opher8...oi the Hindoos little affected by the sense of honor 
found in their writings, 287. 

Pilgrims Names of places visited by, 257 — 259, with incurable 

distempers fast in Voidyunat’hii till death, 259. 

Pilorimagre... ••Principal places of Hindoo, 257. See Holy Places. 

Pimoxhus. messengers of the gods guarding sacred places, 118. 

Planets .worshipped in a body and separately, 54, sacrifices 

to, io., 210, images of, i6., fees for worship 55, 
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Soluu or (Miundra, the moon, 5(), MungultS or 
Mars, 57, Booddhti or Mercury, ib., Vrihtlspiitee 
or, Jupiter, 58, Shookrii or Venus, 59, Shflnee or 
Saturn, (il, Rahoo, 62, K^too, 63. 

Points story of the forty-nine, 42, note. 

Poison power of, how first destroyed by incantation, 19, note, 

of serpents expelled by the tooinsee plant, 161. 

Poita Pedal worshipped at investiture of the, 176. 

Polygamy not j)rohibited by the Booddhtis, 312. 

Podja., ceremonies how to be performed, 215, Dhyanil used 

during, 217. See Worship. 

Pools ceremonies for consecrating, 181, of water given as 

gifts, 224, merit of digging, 226. 

Poornahhishe- 

ku,.. performed as orgies witlf flesh, spirituous liquors &;c. 

by bruinhucharees, 232. 

PooranUs Book when worshipped at recital of any of the, 173, 

when read attended by Stidushyu priests, 186, 
ceremonies for hearing and reading the, 228. 

PoorohitU an order of priests, 185, ceremonies performed by, ib. 

fees, 186, qualifications of a, i6., how rewarded, ih. 

Posterity of Krishnii destroyed by a bramhiin's curse, 120, note. 

Potters the principal god-makers, 184. 

PoUshU a festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Pougan Burman Koiyooms to be seen in the ancient city of, 

311. 

Poverty.*** prevented by keeping the shalgramu stone, 174. 

Praise offered to the gods in the Stfivu ceremony, 218, re- 

peated to certain distinguished names of Joinu 
yogees 332. 

Prayer offered to the gods in the Kiivuchu ceremony 219. 

Precipices Life renounced by Hindoos infaUing from, 249. 

Priests the Poorohitti 185. Acharyfi, Sudushyu 186. Bi’fimha, 

Hota &;c., 187. their employments J85 — 187, dress 
of 187, orders of Booddhu, 310. forbidden to marry, 
/6., their life, i6., are schoolmasters, i6., students 
when called as, 311. precepts to them ib,, houses ih., 
investiture ib., of the Shiks called Qrunt’hee 345. 

Prithivee regent of the earth and worshipped at all great 

festivals, 146. 

Proserpine compared to Kalee, 91, note. 

Prosperity.,.. Lilkshmee the goddess of, 105, conversation of Hin- 
doos on the transmigration of souls in, 276. attri- 
buted to merit in a former birth ib. 

Prostitutes. ...celebrate Surfiswiitee’s festival, 107, profess religion 
of Choitfinyii, 136, expect heaven, 283. 

Prukritde a name of Doorga on first appearance, 64. 

Prtithivee mother of Seeta, 133. 


53 
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FrUiisht’ha..,,Si ceremony for dedicating trees, 227. 

Prtityttng{ra.»why invoked, 83, forms of petition to, ib, story res- 
pecting her, 84. 

Pi'UifagU union of the rivers Gunga, Ynmoonaand Sfiriiswfitee 

where pilgrims chose a voluntary death, 257. 

-PiincAa?in>?a.a form of ShiviX, 144, image ib,, how worshipped, ih., 
propitiated when children are seized with epilepsy, 
ib., story of his image being stolen, 1 44, note, 

Piinishment... doctrine of future, 288, in diSerent hells, ib. their 
names and nature, ib. prevented by atonement, 
288 note, dreaded by Hindoos, 289, Ravflntf's at- 
tempt to emancipate the wicked from, ib. BooddhtS 
states of, 307, of the wicked, 308, by the Joinus. — 
See Hells. 

Pur ijicatio ns .how conducted and when necessary, 266. 

PCirUnt-hiing- 


sU mendicants hold no human intercourse, £97, their 

peculiarities, dress, &c., ib. 

Pavunu... his birth, festival, 42, adultery, heaven, names, 43, 

father of Hunodman. 155. 

Quarrel between Poorga and Shivu, 147, 148, Stiuyasee and 

Voiragv‘^* mendicants for batliing first in the 
Ganges, 294, m»te. 

Jtadhd mistress of Krislmu, 120, 141, image accoinpauies 

Kriwslinu’s, 123, 141, wife of Aytiun-ghoshu a cow- 
herd, 141, an incarnation of Bhtigfivutee, 142. 


Rahoo his image and influences, 62, when received his form. 


ih., interposes in an eclipse, ib., names, 63, the 
ascending node, 62, note, 144. 

R(in Vurdnu propitiated for, 84, bow obtained by theShal- 

graniu stone, 175. 

Pojahs honor Kalee, 96. 


RajUjxyotlu^ .. .destroy their daughters, 252, murder infants, ib. 

RakshtLsXtM or 

Canni}jal$...the\v forjus, 144, names of tiie distinguished, ib. all 
bramhuns, ib. 

jBamafeoof.*#.... mendicant followers of Ramti, 134, their marks, ib. 

Bamayun a... Number of, and by whom composed, 90 note, history 
of Ramtl table of contents of, 130, Valmeekee 
writer of, 133. 

Rameskvjurti 

( RavLi.^eram).Vihy famous as a place of pilgrimage, 259, visited by 
wandering mendicants, ib. 

Barm .his history, 130, war with Raviinfi, 130 — 133, bridge of, 

to Lunka, 132 note, his death, 133, image and festi- 
val, 134, worshipped by Rainiltu mendicants, 295. 
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RamiitU mendicants worshipping Ramti, 295, where born, 

'?6., their dress, i6., smoke intoxicating herbs 
excessively, ih. 

RamU Shurfi- 

nil Paelu.,.n> successor to certain mendicant god, 137, taught the 


doctrine of a constant incarnation, ih. 

RdsU a festival of Krishnu, 121, its indecent celebration, 

122 . 

RavUnti a giant who reigned at Ltinka (Ceylon), 130, his wars 

with Ramii for Seeta, 131, death, 133 note, visits 
Yiimfl to emancipate the wicked from hell, 290. 

BavUtie. wife of Bfilu-ramti, 129. 

iZeciPoiycZer ... thrown at passengers in the Dolti festival, of what 
composed, 122, note. 

i26/r6sAmenf...supplied by road-ways to travellers, meritorious, 228. 

Religion attachment of Hindoo female children to, 277, note. 

of Booddhfi the most ancient in India, 304. 

Religions 

Austerities. See Ascetics. Mendicants. Tupfisya. 

Re7it paid as first instalment in villages at certain festivals, 

146. 

Rishubhu-de- 

vU a Hindoo, the founder of. the Joint! sect, 326, his 

birth, incarnations and marriage, ?6., titles, 327, 
doctrines, ih. was a hermit, ib, his disciples, ib, 
successors, ib. See Joinfis. 

Rivers waters of the Khfirsoo never drunk by Hindoos, 44, 


note, dead toolnsee plants committed to, 161, of 
both ^end(Ts worshipped, 163, Gunga, ih. its wor- 
ship, %b. certain places of it held sacred, ib. other 
deified, 171, 172. See Ganges. 

Roads,.. cut and planted with fruit trees for travellers, meri- 

torious, 227. 

RoodrahshU... necklaces worn by Hindoos, 38 note, when used by 
Soivyiis, meritorious, 302. 

jRooAminee. ...a wife ofKrishnfi, J42, worshij)ped at his festivals, 


i6. 

Rutee wife of Kamfi-devii, the Indian Cupid, 138. 

Rttfhii the car festival of Jiigfinnat’hfi, described, 128. 

Rfjtvee ( the 

Sun) his form, worship, influences, 55, called Soorytf, ih. 

commits a rape, ih. 

SacT^ce,^ Bramhiins necessary to every, 23, note, of blood to 

D66rga and Krishnii Kalee, 69, 148. of men to 
Kalee, 91, of a horse, meritorious, 133, note, to the 
river Brtf mhfi-pootriS, 172. rules for burnt, 204. proofs 
from the shastnfs of human, 205. rreent instances 
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of the practice, 207 of a bull, liorse, 208, an ass ; 


at birth of a son, 210, after death, ib., to the nine 
planets, &c., ib., 211. bloody, 212 — See Infanticide. 
Offerings. Suicide. Siitee. 

Sadhwee ceremony of burning widows alive with their hus- 

bands, 235. — See Sutee. 

Sagnikn bramhtins use fire, 41. 

Saints of the Hindoos live in perpetual intoxication, 283, 

famed for austerities notorious for vice, ib. of the 
J oinfis spread over the uni veme, 330. See Mendican ts. 

Salniacis a nymph resembled to Huree-Hfiru, 149, note. 

Santtnwd married to the river Giinga, 163. 

Satu'ni resembled to Shivtl, 1], note, to Shfinee, 36. 61, 

Savitree-vrU- 

tu a ceremony of wives worshipping husbands, 221. 

Schools where held for educating Shikh children, 349. 

Schoolmasters.among the Booddhfis are priests, 310. 

Schism of Booddhfi regarding a First Cause, &c. 304. 339, 

of the Joinus respecting a Creator, 329. 340, of 
Choitfinyu, 354. — See Doctrine. 

Sculpture on stone images in what state found, 183. 

Scurvy Ghdtoo worshipped for removal of, 146. 

Sea churned by the Usooriis or giants, 113, formation 

of the seven seas, 1 64, note. 

Sects of the Hindoos; the Soivtis, Voishntivtis, 302, Shak- 


tus, 303, bourfis, Gantiputytis, ib. Booddhus, 303. 
335, Joints, 326, how divided, 334, Bramhinical 
account and Mr. Colebrooke’s observations regard- 
ing them, 334, 340-342, Shikhs, 342, followers of 
Choitunyfi called Gosaees, 364, account of all the 
Hindoo, 356 — 363. 


Seeta ... wife of Ramfi, 130, her history, ib. adventures of 

Huno5man for her recovery, 131, image, 141, pil- 
grims resort to Mit’hila the birth-place of, 259. 

Servants ofKoovdru called Yfikshus, 118, inferior celestial 

beings with gods as, ib. 

Sesamum seeds used in the turpfinu ceremony, 214. 

Shaktiis followers ofDoorga, 75, a Hindoo sect worshipping 

Bhfigfivutee, 303, their marks, &c., ib., generally 
bramhtins, it., resemble the Soivus in diess, ib., 
not mendicants, ib., ceremonies, ib., use spirituous 


liquors, ib. 

ShalgramVt.*.,kept between toolusee leaves, 161, the oetites or eagle 
stone of various kinds, 174, brought from mount 
Gtindtikee, ib., called by different names, ib., why 
deified, it., repi’esentative of the gods, 175, polluted 
by a Shoddy’s touch, 176, Vishnoo worshipped 
daily before, 192, See Lingfi. Stones. 
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Shastrtis deified and worshipped, 273, where read or sung in 

temples, 179, ceremonies, for singing, 229, allure 
to duty by promises of reward, 285, of the Bood- 
dhfis in what contained, 307, revered by the 
Shikhs, 345. — See Books. 

Sheds erected for travellers by public roads, meritorious, 228. 

...her image, 107, invoked for preventing small pox, 
108, worshipped by beggars, ib. adored by Hindoo 
females when itch afilicts the family, ib. image of, 
made of silver, 182. 

Shikhs Naniikfi founder of the, 342, other leaders, 343, grew 

powerful under Govindfi-Singfafi, 344, their na- 
tional council when called, ib. shastriis, 345, divi- 
sions, 347, initiation, 347, festivals, 348, ceremonies, 
ib. schools 349, caste^ ib. number of chiefs among, 
ib. doctrines, 349 — 358. 

Shiv'u .his fonns and worship, 9, 10, 187, festivals, j 2, mar- 

riage, 1 7, names, 18, heaven, 19, image made of 
quicksilver, 183, worshipped by sunyasees, 294. 

ShivU-poorU.. .heaven of Shivfi, 148, note. 

ShmtishanU- 

KUlee a form of Kalee presiding over cemeteries, 102. 

ShoodrU eating leavings of a bramhiin meritorious, 49, note. 

cannot offer boiled rice to Jugfinnat’hti, 128, if in 
trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, touching 
a shalgramfi, impure, 176, ceremonies, 199, how 
to present gifts to bramhilns, 224, attains heaven 
with difficulty, 284. 

ShookrUorVe- 

nus his foim, 59, preceptor and priest to the giants ib., 

his blindness, ib., names, 61. 

Shoolee.. ,.,an instrument for impaling criminals, 314, note. 

ShraddhU....,, on certain lunar day, meritorious, 190, to be repeated 
monthly, 191, observed by few, 193, for deceased 
relations by pilgrims at Gtiya, 257, rites for repose 
of the soul, 261, of three kinds, 262, how performed 
262 — 266, for deceased ancestors, 266, Joiniis do 
not present offerings to, 329. See Ceremonies. 
Offerings. Sacrifices. 

4?Aora,.,. a ceremony for trying the godship of images, 186. 

Shree bhagU- 

vutti recited in Bengal, 228,read by voishnfivfibramhfinsSOS. 

ShoshUnU an instrument for drying up liquids, 66, note. 

ShravtmXt festival when and why celeWted, 191. 

ShrwviSmU-B^- 

ligolU the principal residence of the Join® gooroos, 329. 

ShUnee.,,, ....resembled to Saturn, 36, 61 note, bis form, 61, evil 
influences, ib. image made of iron, 182. 
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ShunkUrli- 

ChillVi or Eagle of Coromandel, 1 GO, called the bramhfinel 

kite, ib. an incarnation of Doorga, ib. 

...mendicants known as Booddhfis avoiding the des- 
truction of animal life, 296. 

ShtLshtee her image, 110, protectress of children, ib., festivals, 

ib. 

Shyama ,». . ...a festival of Kalee, 95, held monthly by certain Hin- 
doos, 191. 


Sickness Toolttsee leaves offered to Shalgramtf to recover 

from, 175, bathing in, 214, prayers on a JoiniK 
mendicant^s, 334. 

Siddh^ehwU- 

ree a form of Kalee worshipped by thieves, 104. 

Siddhn ChfjLk- 

rGrpodja a great Joinii festival, 333, how celebrated, ib. 

SiddhU-poo- 

rooshu. a name why given to Hindoo saints, 298. 

SindhukateS...9in instrument used by thieves for cutting through 
stones, &c., 94. 

SinghU-vahi- 

nee a form of Doorga, 79, image and worship, ib. 

Sine..- of men how destroyed, 1.54, of what kind forgiven 

by bathing in Gttnga, 166, note. 168 — 170, how 
punished in different hells, 288, of some kind send 
generations to hell, 289, among Hindoos and Bood- 
dhils called mortal, 320. — See Hells. Punishment. 
T ransmigration. 


Sirkare who called, 67, note. 

8km Gh^too invoked for removal of scurvy or blotches 

of, 140. 

SkUndUrpoo- 

ranU recited in parts in Bengal, 228. 

Sleep position in, 36 note, images of gods how laid to, 128 

note. 

Small P<xa....Sheetifla worshipped for preventing, 188. 

Snakes Milniisa invoked to protect from bite of, 108, repeti- 

tion of QfiroorS’s name protection from, 158, in- 
cantation for handling, 232. 

SnamMl ...ceremonies, 218, 214. of a bramhfin, 214. — See Bath- 

ing. 


^9ianlikyatra..bathing festival of Jtigihmat’htf, 128. 

Soivytts*^ worship ShivK, 11, marks and customs, 302, a Hindoo 

sect, ib. adore the lingti, ib. have no festivals, ib. 

E rincipally bramhuns, ib. object to destroy animal 
fe, 303. 

Sam^ (the 

Moon) .image, worship, influences, names, 56. 
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Son,., Sacrifice at birth of a, 210. 

....Indecency of, before Ddorga, 73, of the ShajBtrfis, 
how sung, 229. 

Soobhadra a sister of JiSgfinnat’hii drawn in his car, 128. 142. 

SooToeroo ... —a mountain, how transformed into island of Ceylon, 
43. 

Sddrya his descent, form, worship, 31, festivals, 32, invoked 

for health, &e., 33, anecdotes, ib. heaven, names, 34, 
worshipped as Ruvee or the Sun, 55, father of 


Shtinee or Saturn, 61, Uroonfi charioteer of, 159. 
Sdoryii-loku....heiiveTi of Sooiyfi, 34. 


Sorrow Conversation on transmigration of souls by widows 

in, 277. 

Souls in what time go to Yfimti after death, 47, Shraddhfl 

for repose of, 261, why performed, 262. — See Doc- 
trine. Shraddhu. Tiunsmigration. 

Sour Us worship Sooryfi, 33, their customs, ih. a Hindoo sect 

adoring the Sun, 303. 

Spirit. •• ......Conditions of, believed by the JoinSs, 330. 

Spirits drunk by bramhdns before Kalee’s temple, 9S, note, 

commonly by Hindoos in secret, 234, note, when 
taken by bramhfins how to be atoned, 271, used 
by Shikhs, 349. — See Liquor. 


Spiritual 


Guide See Gooroo. 

Sp irituous Li’ 

quor .See Liquor. 

Stones worehipped as Pfinchanfinfi, 143, by the Arabians, i6., 

Dhiumfi 'rhakoortf represented as a black, 144, 
- worship of the Shalgramti and other, 174. 176, 
images of gods and goddesses, 183. 

SttivvL a ceremony for praising the gods, 218. 

Strangers merit of hospitality to, 225. — See Travellers. 

iSftdas/ij/ii...... priests regulating ceremonies, 186, engaged at festi- 
vals and reading of the pooranfis, ib. 

Suicide called KamyS-Murunfi, 246, by drowning in the 

Ganges, 247, of a leper and burial of ten persons 
at Agra, 249, in falling from precipices, 250, dying 
under wheels of Jfigfinnat’htf s car, ib. by pilgiims 
at Ghnga Sagurii, 259, promised heaven, 283. — 
See Drowning. Sfitee. 


Sukee-bhavU^,.an order of mendicant bramhtins and other castes, 
295, followers of Krishnii assuming the manners 
of women, ib. 

SUnghika the father of Rahoo, 62. 

SUngyUminee. the residence of YttmS, judge of the* dead where 
situated, 27^. 

Sun or Ruree,.R planet. 56, worshipped by the Sourtts, 303. 
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SrmJee-vtinee.,Yiimu*s judgment seat, 47. 

SUnyaaeea devotees at Shivu’s festivals, 12, mendicants worship- 

ping Shivfi, 294, their dress, ib fight between 
them and voiragees for bathiog first in Qflnga, ib. 
note, practices of Joinfi, 329. — See Ascetics. Mendi- 
cants. 

Super8tition...T^\imheT of Hindoos annually perishing as victims of, 
254. 

her descent, 106, wife of Vishnoo, ib. indecencies at 


her festival, 107, names, ib. Shastrfls how worship- 
ped at festival of, 173. 

Sur&yoo - a river where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

wife of Doorga, 17, term applied to widows burning 


themselves with their husbands, 18, note. Doorga 
when named, 64, authorised by the Shastrits, 235, 
ceremonies preceding, 236, instances of, 238, chil- 
dren burnt with, 242, permitted to alter resolution 
of being burnt, 244, calmness of a, 245, conduct of 
bramhfins at a, ib., number burnt, 246, promised 
heaven, 283, why reconciled to funeral pile, 285, 
note. 

SUtyU-bhama.VL wife of Krishnfi, 142, worshipped at his festival, ib. 

SutyU - Nara- 


yUnU image and worship of, 139. 

SUvUrna a wife of Sooryfli, 34. 

Swaha ...married to ttgnee, 41. 

Stvine offered to Mfiniisa, 109. 

Sivvnging festival in honor of Shivfi, 15. 

Tara. ,..her image and worship, 81, patroness of learning, 82. 

Tax levied by Government on pilgrims to Guya and Prfi- 

j^agfi, 257, to Jfigfinnat’hfi-kshfitrfi in Orissa, 258. 
Teerihils,.. ...sacred ^thing places of Hindoos, 25, note. 
TeerChJQrstha- 

nU or holy places, 255, ceremonies on visiting, ib. 

Teeth clean^ with a stick by a bramhfin, when unlawful, 

194, note. 


.a Bfirman account of BooddhiPs incarnations, 312 — 
325. 

Temples none to the One God. 1, or to Sooryfi, 34, or Gfi- 

ndshfi, 37, or Kartikdytt, 40, of Kalee. at Kalee- 

f hatfi near Calcutta, 97, none to Shushtee, 112, to 
Lrishnfi numerous, 123, of Jfigfinnalfhfi, 127, of 
Bamfi, 134, of D55rga contain images of the jackal 
167, called Mfindirfi, D^oolfi, Pfincbti-rfitnfi, Vish- 
hoo mfindirfi, &c. described, 177 — 199, built in a 
square, 179, by whom generally erected, ib. dedi- 
cation of, 180, how endowed, 181, what kind of, 
worship in Shivti and Vishnoo, 187, 188, of Bood- 
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dhii in Bfirinan empire, 309, by whom built, ib. of 
the Joiniis, 331, note, of Naniiktl at Ddhiira where 
portion of his garment is kept, 343, of the Shikbs, 
348, of ChoittinyiX, 355. — See Ceremonies. P55ja. 
Worship. 

Terminus a Roman god worshipped with oily matter like Piin- 

chaniinii, 143, note. 

Terrestrial 


Gods KrishnS, GopaW, Qope-nat’htf , 125, Jtfgfinnat’hil, 127, 

B(llt&-ram^, 129, Choitilnytt, 184, Vishwtl-Kurma, 
137, Kamii-d^vii, 138, Stltytt-Narayiluu, 139. 

Qod- ^ 

desses Seeta, Radha, 141, Rookminee, StityH-bhama and 

Soobhfidra, 142. See Rivers. 

Thieves worship Kalee, 93, Siddh&hwSree a form of Kalee, 

104, hung by the Shikhs, 349, numerous among 

' mendicants of Choittinyti, 356. 

Titans ...or giants of the Greeks resembled to the Usoorils, 113. 

Tolls formerly levied by a Mahrattah chief on pilgrims 

passing through his territories,to Jiig'llnnat’hu,258. 
See Tax. 


Tongues 

✓ 

Tooltisee 

Torture.., 

Trade 

Transmigra- 
tion 

Travellers 

Trees..,, 

Triad 


.of Hindoo women put out when shocked or ashamed, 
90, oflFered to the idol at Kalee-ghattt and to Sti- 
tee, 207, note. 

.a sacred plant worshipped, 161, cures diseases and 
expels poison of serpents, it., planted in houses, ib., 
placed beside a dying man, ib., put into mouth 
of the dying in the Ganges, 169, leaves offered to 
Shalgramfi in sickness, 176. — See Trees. 

.of various kinds practised at Dhurmii-T'hakooru’s 
’ festival, 145. 

ceremonies to Vishnfi-kfirmiL before implements of,137. 

.of souls defined, 274, extracts from the Kttrmfi-vipa- 
ktl and TJgnee-pooranii on it, 274, 275, its unhappy 
influence on Hindoos, 275, how conversed on, 276, 
believed by the Joinfls, 330 — 341, taught by the 
Shikh shastriis, 346. 

.merit of hospitality to, 225, of pools dug to quench 
thirst of, 226, of planting trees for, 227. 

..the tooliisee, 161, fishwKtfi, vfittf, vttkoolu, ttirittfkfi- 
ISe, amttluke§, vilviL and nimbi! worshipped, 162, 
other sacred, ib., never injured, cut or burnt, 162, 
note, become temples for worship, 179, how dedi- 
cated, 181, images made of uimbfi, 183, merit of 
planting, 227. 

..Doctrine of the Hindoo, 20. 


Trident... marked on followers of Ramil, 134. 

TUpiisMvees.. .rpersons performing Wpusya, 286, authors of ancient 


54 
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Hindoo writings, 46., resembled to certain mendi- 
cants, 29S. 

or religious austerities of what kind, 203, why per- 
formed, 204, ceremonies leading to absorption, 286, 
destructive of social life, 45. 

Turmerio used by Hindoos for cleaning the body, 87, note. 

water oflFered to Yumtt at, 46, ceremony of oifering 

it daily to the gods, &c., 214. 


UdvxjitU a disciple of CboitilnyiS, 136. 

Ugntl hia form, descent and worship, 40, honored by fire, 

41, festival, heaven, names, ^5., what priests divide 
offerings to, 187. 


heaven of Ugnee, 41. 

UghorH-jpunV^ 

hei mendicants carrying a human skull with urine and 

ordure for alms, 296. 

Up^^kayUn&.festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

UgUatyU an eminent ascetic, 45, his birth, 46., represented as 

the star Canopus, 52. 

UkaleeB Shikh worshippers of the eternal, 344, conveners of 

the Qooroomttta, 46., note. 


UmbreUa of iron and gilt fixed on tops of Booddhil temples, 309. 

l7mritl^fif4^r&.apoolcalledthewaterofimmortalitybythe Shikhs344. 
UrrvUravtjitee „heB,yen of Indril, 26. 


JJnadee-lvngtLXhe first stone black lingu, 11, called Kamii-lingfi 
granting worshipper all desires, 44. 
Uncleanne 98 .,Si,fteT death by bramhiins, kshfitriyfis, &c., how long 
continued, 262, of what kinds, 266. — See Purifica- 


tions. 


Ungira father of Vrihfiyfitee or Jupiter, 58. 


Union of the Ganges, xihnoona and SfirSswiitee, rivers at 

Prflyagti, 163. 257, of Qundakee, Sfirfiyoo and 
Ganges, sacred, 172, 

Unity *,*,of God maintained by Nanfikfi, 343. 

UnjUna mother of Hfinooman, 156. 

Universe destruction at end of a kfilpfi of the, believed by 

Booddbfis, 308, Joinfi belief of a self-existent, 330. 


Unniirpddrna..heT image and festival, 84, represented as rich, 85. 
UpaUrUs. femsle dancers of great beauty and mistresses of the 
gods, 115, 

U rdhilirnarasah- 


wUrU united in one body as Shivfi and Doorga, 147, origin 

of image, 46., festival, 148. 

Urine discharge in midst of worship unfits persons to 

bathe, 44, note, of cowused for anointing images 154. 

UrjoonU compiler of the Adie-Grfint’hii of the Shikhs, 343. 

Uroonit a bird god, 159, elder brother of GitroorS worshipped 

with Sooryfi, 45., his image, 160. 
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UshwUtti a tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the ficus 

religiosa, 162. 

Usoortta or Qi- 

enemies of the gods, 113, of&pring of KilshyfipiS, i&., 

their conduct at churning of the sea, i&. 

Uyodhya ('Oiide).the ancient capital of Bamfi visited by Ramat pil- 
grims, 259. 


V(ig7iadi7ise..,B, name of the goddess Sfirfiswiltie, 106. 

VcUrne^Me the writer of the Ramayiinfi, 133. 

V'am<icharee 8 „eng 2 Lge in the abominations of the Chfikrn ceremony, 
163, worship the jackal, 157, belong to the shaktfi 
sect, 803. 

VanU-linglX...,the second kind of black stone lingfi, 11. 
rayoo-iofcft... heaven of Pfiviintt, 43. 

Vddu8 taught by Acharyit priests,^! 

Venue or Shook- 


rit worshipped as a planet, 59, resembled to Lttkshmee, 

105, Mored like Qfinga on escaping dangers on 
water, 167. 

Veata resembled to Ugnee in fire worship, 41, note. 

Victime of Hindoo superstition annually perishing, 254. 

Vidya-dhUrtts.maAe and female dancers, 115. 

VijUyU wife of Yfimfi, 51. 

VilwU a tree representing Shivtt, 161, leaves used by Soivfis 

in his worship, 302. 

VmUta, mother of the bird god Gfiroortf, 158. 

ViehalaJcehee.Sma^e, 86, offerings to, ib. 

Vishnoo his form and incarnations, 2, images, followers, 

names, wives, 8, heaven, 9, revered for removing 
family misfortunes, 146, carried by Gtiroorfi, 158, 
incarnate as a fish, 173, represented by the Shal- 
gramii, 175, Pfinchfi-rfitnii and Nuvtf-rStnfi temples 
dedicated to, 177, worship in temples of, 188, voi- 
ragee mendicants follow, 294. 


VishvJit Ktir- 

. architect of the gods, 127, note, his form and festival,! 37. 

VoidyUyiat'hit.Q. place in Birboom, why visited by pilgrims, 259. 

Voikoonf hU..,.the heaven of Vishnoo, 9. 

Voishahhu festival when and why celebrated, 191. 

follow Vishndo, 8, marks, t6., 802, Choitfinyfls called, 
135, their idea of absorption, 286, note, called 
voiragees, 294, reject animal food, 302, wear white 
garments, found principally in Bengal and 
Orissa, very impure, i6., chiefly mendicants, ih,, 
read the Shree-bharfvfltfi, 808. 

Foimflftfis....,,, revere the sacred books more than regular Hindoos, 
178, religious mendicants following Choitfinyu, 
294, their marriage and life, ih. 
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Voira(jiiieeii.,»wive8 of voiragee mendicants taken from female dis- 
ciples of the Gosaees, 294. 

Voitiirdiiee ..a river to be crossed after death, 47, 169, Hindoos 
bathe near Jttgilnnat’htfs temple in the, 172, a black 
cow given to bi’amhiins by sick-people not to cross 
the, 2f3l. 

Foie;®. .... — ....made in the KamthitL ceremony, 220, performed by 
females called vrfitfi, ib,, of Joinil mendicants, 333. 
See Ceremonies. Offerings. Sacrifices. 

VrihUapUtee or 

Jupiter his image ; preceptor and priest to the gods, 58, in- 

fluences, names, 59. 

VrUtti a ceremony for vows by females, 220. 

VUgnlamook- 

hee her image and worship, 83. 

Vnlee... a giant king worshipped on birth-day of the Usoo- 

rus, 113. 

place in Birboom frequented by pilgrims for its 
warm springs, 260. 

VttroonU his form and worship, 43, story of him, 44, heaven, 

names, 45, the Indian Neptune adored on escap- 
ing dangers on water. 167. 

VtiTOontC'lohXi heaven of Vuroonii, 4."). 

VdtU a tree representing Vishnoo, 101, called the banyan, 

162, note. 


Wagtail See Birds. KhfinjfintL 

Wars of Doorga, 76, of Kalee described in a work called 

Chiindee, 97. 

Waters of holy places drawn into Sooryu’s heaven while 

bathing, 55, of immortality, 114, washing feet of 
bramhfins drunk by disciples, 151, Cow worshipped 
before jar of, 154, of sacred rivers used for food, 
medicine, coronations, &c., 163, offerings to Gunga 
for escaping dangers on, 167, used for swearing in 
Courts, 168, of the Shalgramfi drunk, 175, merit of 
dig^ng pools to supply travellers with, 226. 

Water-Lily . . .peculiarity of the, 35, note. 

Weavers widows burned alive with husbands, 244. 

Week European and Hindoo mythology resembled in nam- 

ing two first days of the, 190. — Sec Days. 

Wisdom secures future absorption, 281 and ib., note. 

Widows burning themselves with their husbands called Sfitee, 

18, note, fast on second day’s ceremony to Doorga, 
• 71, women not, while husband’s body is burning, 
133 note. Choitfinytl taught marriage of, 135, fast 
of, 22S note, burnt alive v;ith husbands authorized 
by shastrfis, 235, of yogees buried alive with hus- 
bands, 244, conversing on transmigration of souls, 
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277, eannofc engage in marriage ceremonies, 278, 
note. — See Sutee. 

Wives of Vishnn, 8, of ShivS, 17, of S6ory«, 34, of Y«m6, 

51, of Btflu-ramti, 129, of Ramii, 130, of bramhiins 
worshipped, 151, and honored by female Shoodrfis 
carrying water to sacred trees, 161, become gooroos 
to their children, 202, entertained at vrfltfis, 222, 
murdered by Shikhs why not punished, 34^. 

Wome7i of Kalee s temple at Kalee-ghatfi good cooks, 99, note, 

devote their hair to Dhtirmu-T’hakooril on death 
of eldest child, 145, worship the pedal, 176, their 
daily ceremonies, 199, sing at sacred rehearsals, 
230, of age burn as Stftee, 243, of Hindoos very 
fond of their children, 276, note, how made Shikhs 
347, held by them injslavery, 348. See Female. 

Wood ...a log called pedal described, 176, its worship, ib. 

adored by women, ib. festival in its honor by the 
Rajah of Niilfi-danga, 176. 

TFood-cu^^crs..worshipKaloo-rayti for protection from wild beasts, 140 

Works future happiness of what kind secured by, 281, relied 

on as meritorious, 283. See Merit. 

Wo7'ship person discharging urine in, cannot bathe, 44, note. 

of lunar days, and weekly, monthly and daily cere- 
monies, 190 — 192, of annual festivals, 191, in Bood- 
dhfi temples, 809, of the Joinns, 333, similar 
throughout India, Tartary, China, &c , 364 — 367. 
See Ceremonies. Pooja. 

Writinffs Tdpdsh wees authors of most ancient Hindoo, 286. 

See Books. 

Yadoo-punV- 

hee mendicants in the Punjab founded by Yadoo, 295. 

Yogees weaver widows buried alive with deceased husbands 

244, Mnha-veertL last of the Joinn, 327. — See 
Ascetics. Mendicants. 

Yoginees addressed for removing, subduing or destroying ene- 

mies, 232. 

VdgntL ceremonies for burnt sacrifices, 204. 

Yrtkskiis servants of Kooverfi, god of riches, 118. 

Yiimalityl'i.,., residence of Yfimfi, judge of the dead, 47. 

Yumdona a river where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

Yitmii his form and festivals, 46. 279, judge of the dead, 47, 

his palace, i6., fables of him, 48, heaven, marriage, 
51, names, 52, his messengers convey persons after 
death to judgment, 274, Raviinfi’s visit to, for eman- 
cipating the wicked, 290, believed in by the Shikhs, 
346. — See Death. Hells. Judgment. Punishment. 
..mendicants following Shivii with a bell for alms. 

Zoroaster., doctrines of, 366, 367. 
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